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MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room 712, Federal 
Building, at 10 a.m., Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas and Bennett. 

Also present, Senator Hart and Representative O’Hara. 

Senator Doveras. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 

This hearing is called to help determine whether there is need for 
such legislation as is embodied in the three bills before our committee 
for consideration ; namely, S. 722, sponsored by 39 Senators, including 
the 2 eminent Senators from Michigan, Mr. McNamara and Mr. Hart; 
S. 1064, the administration bill introduced by Senator Dirksen; and 
S. 268 introduced by Senator Scott. 

All of these bills are aimed at reducing unemployment in areas of 
high and persistent unemployment. I emphasize those words, “high 
and persistent unemployment.” None of them are designed to deal 
with the question of seasonal unemployment. The relationship of 
any of them to seasonal unemployment is at most marginal. The main 
emphasis of all of them is directed toward unemployment which 
persists at a high level for long periods of time, and in economic 
phrases it might be termed Sueriottal unechbidvasent” 

These bills aim to do this by providing seed capital to help new 
plants and industries get started in these areas. 

I hope Senator Bennett will forgive me if I speak at greater length 
about S. 722. 

Senator Bennett. I would be disappointed if you did not. 

Senator Douauas. S. 722 provides for three revolving loan funds 
of $100 million each. The first loan fund of $100 million is for indus- 
trial areas to provide partial capital for land, buildings, machinery, 
and equipment but not for working capital, and the Federal loan is 
not to exceed 65 percent of such costs and may, of course, be less. Ten 
percent of the total cost of land, buildings, machinery, and equipment 
must be put up either by the State or by the locality. Therefore pri- 
vate parties must furnish at least 25 percent of the total capital for 
these purposes, as well as all of the working capital. It is hoped 
they will furnish more than 25 percent. 

he loans are to be for 30 years, and the rate of interest is to be the 
«zovernment rate on comparable loans, loans of comparable length, 
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plus one-half of 1 percent to defray the expenses of administration 
and provide for losses. 

Second, a similar fund of $100 million, revolving in nature, is set 
up to help start new industries in farm areas of low income and high 
underemployment. 

A third revolving fund of $100 million is set up to be made to 
localities for provision of public facilities directly needed to attract 
and service new industry. The two best illustrations of such facilities 
would be the provision of adequate supplies of industrial water and the 
creation of industrial parks. 

Then in addition to these three revolving loan funds of $100 million 
each, S. 772 provides for a lump-sum, one-shot grant of $75 million 
to localities for public facilities intended for those localities which are 
in such desperate straits that they cannot even repay a governmental 
loan at low rates of interest. Also $10 million is provided for retrain- 
ing. Perhaps I should say for unemployment compensation grants 
for unemployed workers who need to be retrained for new industries 
coming into localities. And there is provided $414 million for tech- 
nical assistance; or total authorizations and appropriations of $38914 
million, 

The administration bill, S. 1064, fostered by Senator Bennett, my 
esteemed colleague, who is here with me, and who may speak at 
greater length on it, provides $50 million for industrial aid. There is 
no provision for loans to rural areas. It has no provision for loans 
for community facilities or grants for community facilities. It 
rest ricts the loans for industrial plants in industrial areas to 35 percent 
of the cost of land and buildings only, with provision for machinery 
and equipment to be furnished either by State or private capital. 

Is there something you would like to say about it, Senator Bennett ? 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, just a little bit of background 
statistical information. The committee published a list showing the 
areas that could qualify under the definition in this bill. There are a 
total of 23 major areas and 110 smaller areas, and of these 23, 4 are in 
Michigan, and of the 110, 11 are in Michigan. 

Senator Doucias. That is the same as under S. 722. 

Senator Bennerr. Since there is $100 million for the entire United 
States for capital and $100 million for facilities, I tried to do a little 
calculating to discover what Michigan’s fair share of that $100 million 
would be. The 11 communities are exactly 10 percent of the 110, so 
Michigan could probably claim 10 percent of the money that might 
be available for the smaller communities. It could claim four twenty- 
thirds or 17 percent of the money that could be claimed for the major 
areas. I realize this is general, but I think it is important to get the 
problem in focus. 

Obviously, we have no way of knowing how that $100 million 
would be divided between the major areas and the minor areas. But 
if we were to divide it in half, then Michigan could have 17 percent 
of $50 million, which is $814 million, and they could have 10 percent 
of $50 million, which is $5 million. So if the ouglas bill is adopted, 
I think we should be thinking in terms today of a total amount of 
money available as revolving loans to start new industries in Michi- 
gan as in the area of $1314 million. 
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In the second phase of the bill, which has to do with community 
facilities, you might make the same division because the amount is the 
same. I am impressed with the fact that last year Michigan spent 
$664 million for community facilities. We are therefore talking i in 
terms of 2 percent of an amount that Michigan raised without any 
outside help for this important problem. 

As the hearing progresses, I would like to continue to build on 
these basic statistics. Senator Douglas may have a different impres- 
sion of how much money this bill makes available to the State of 
Michigan. 

Senator Dovetas. I thank my colleague. He is always factual. I 
was very much interested in his statements. Possibly his statistical 
analysis, together with the hearings we have, may lead him to in- 
crease the total amounts contained in his bill. I would welcome any 
assistance from the other side of the aisle to make them adequate if 
in his judgment they are inadequate. 

Senator Bennerr. The Senator from Utah realized that that would 
be his answer, but he assumed that the chairman, whose bill it is, had 
canvassed the situation and had decided that $100 million was enough 
for the entire United States. 

Senator Dovetas. I have not decided it was enough, but the chair- 
man being a very moderate and conservative man, knowing the op- 
position that we were likely to confront at the White House, made 
some effort to compromise for political realities. 

Senator Bennett. The Dirksen bill, the administration bill, con- 
tains $50 million, to correspond with $300 million in the total of these 
three categories, so the Senator is much more generous than the White 
House was 

Senator Dovetas. That is generally true. 

Senator Bennett. May I finish my sentence ? 

Senator Dovexas. Yes. 

Senator Bennerr. With the taxpayers’ money. 

Senator Doveas. The Scott bill is about halfway between S. 722 
and the administration bill and provides for total loans and Satin 
of $200 million. 

Similar bills to S. 722 were introduced in 1955 and in 1957. The 
1955 bill passed the Senate in the concluding days of the 84th Con- 
gress, but there was not time for it to be considered by the House. 
The 1957 bill passed both the House and Senate in 1958 but was ve- 
toed by the President. Two thousand pages of testimony have al- 
ready been taken on this matter, not merely in Washington, but in 
various States over the country. But no hearings have previously 
been held either in Michigan nor in West Virginia, so we have come 
here to find out precisely what the employment and unemployment 
situation is and to get your advice on these bills. 

Detroit is the center of the automobile complex which stretches all 
along Lake Erie and more or less permeates the whole State of Michi- 
gan and, indeed, overlaps into Illinois, Wisconsin, and which involves 
the whole economy of the United States. So that I suppose while our 
discussion will not necessarily be confined to the automobile industry 
and its problems, it will be concentrated upon these problems. 

We want to thank the many witnesses, both official and private, who 
have sacrificed their time and taken on additional heavy burdens to 
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come here to testify. We want to thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts. I know I speak for Senator Bennett in saying that. 

Senator Bennett. May I add one word? I certainly join Senator 
Douglas in that statement. But I would like to express my personal 
disappointment to discover that there is no witness on this list who is 
connected within industry in Michigan. We are not to hear from 
anyone who has the power to create a single industrial job. 

Senator Dovenas. May I say that the United Press called me up on 
that matter last night, and I extended an invitation through them to all 
industrialists in Michigan to testify. If Senator Bennett will fur- 
nish me with a list of people he would like to have invited, I will send 
telegrams to them immediately. We had intended to go back to Wash- 
ington tonight, but I will be very glad to prolong my stay into the 
evening and, if necessary, make a trip back here on Saturday to take 
additional testimony. We do not wey to foreclose anyone. So if the 
Senator would consult with friends and associates and submit a list of 
people he would like to have testify, we would be very glad to make an 
opportunity for them so to do. 

Senator Bennerr. I am sure it is obvious to the Senator that a 
general invitation issued through newspapers the night before a hear- 
ing is not adequate time for preparation. 

Senator Doveras. We will be very glad to issue the invitation per- 
sonally by telegram and come back, 1f necessary, to hear them. 

Senator Bennett. Perhaps after the hearing is over the Senator 
from Utah will have served as a poor substitute in the presentation of 
the opposite point of view, and we shall let that be applicable. But 
the Senator was disturbed when he finally got the list of witnesses on 
Friday afternoon to see that no representative of industry, who could 
have provided a job, was invited to come to explain his point of view 
on this very serious problem. 

Senator Dove.as. I believe it was a front-page story in the Detroit 
News last Thursday that hearings would be held. We would be very 
glad to have requests made for appearances, and they will be duly 
honored. 


Before we call on witnesses today, I should like to insert in the 
record a telegram favoring S. 722 which I received from Mr. Joseph J. 
Kelleher, acting mayor of New Bedford, Mass. During the committee 
hearings last Friday, the question came up as to whether the people 
of New Bedford favored area redevelopment legislation. That discus- 
sion appears at page 342 of Part I of these hearings. The telegram 
was received after part I of the hearings had gone to the printer, so 
Tam including it in part 2 at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


NEw Beprorp, MaAss., March 2, 1959. 
Hon. Pau DovucLas, 


U.8. Senator, Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
Washington, D.C.: 


We of New Bedford wish to be recorded as heartily endorsing your area re- 
development bill, S. 722. 


JOSEPH J. KELLEHER, Acting Mayor. 


Senator Doucias. We also have a statement from the Honorable 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore, speaking for himself, 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors in favor of S. 722. It will go into 
the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., MAYOR OF BALTIMORE, AND CHAIRMAN, 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


I regret that I will not be able to appear personally before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee during the hearings on S. 722, the area redevelop- 
ment bill. I should like to take this opportunity, however, to make my position 
known on this legislation. 

The area redevelopment bill, S. 722, proposes to stimulate expansion and as- 
sure employment throughout our Nation by assisting in bringing economic well- 
being to the many areas suffering from chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment. I know that the people in the city of Baltimore cannot expect a 
prosperous economy when other areas of the country suffer high levels of unem- 
ployment. The commerce and business of our city in the long run will be ad- 
versely affected if unemployment and poverty persists in the rural and urban 
areas with which we do business. 

The area redevelopment approach as set forth in the pending bill is a modest 
step toward revitalizing the economies of areas where for various reasons high 
levels of unemployment have persisted over a period of months and years. We 
have seen that the number of such chronicly depressed areas has increased year 
after year. Last year the Congress proposed to do something about it and ap- 
proved a bill along the lines of S. 722. However, the President vetoed this meas- 
ure and the record shows that the situation in these less fortunate communities 
has grown only worse. 

I know that several of my fellow mayors, mayors of cities which would benefit 
directly from the program proposed, have told you of their local efforts, efforts 
of labor, community organizations, and city governments to bring about a re- 
juvenation of their economies. I know, too, that these mayors have told you 
that the scope and depth of this problem of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment is simply beyond solution by local efforts alone. 

We in Baltimore would receive no direct assistance under this legislation. 
We are fortunate in that our situation can be, and is being, met locally, so I 
enter this plea today for the passage of S. 722 in order that others in localities 
in dire circumstances might be set upon the road to recovery. 

I have no patience with those who would hold to the view that, since this is 
not a problem uniformly spread throughout each city and State of our Nation, 
it is not one in which the Federal Government has a responsibility. There are 
many areas and communities which suffer from serious economic sickness. They 
cannot treat this sickness from their own resources alone. Therefore they must 
look to the Federal Government for additional remedies. And this sickness, 
unless treated and treated promptly, threatens to spread and undermine the 
basic economic health of the nation. 

I hope that this committee of the Congress will move quickly on this program 
which is so badly needed and so greatly justified. 


Senator Doveras. We are happy to have as our first witness the 
esteemed junior Senator from Michigan, Philip Hart, who has had 
a very fine record of public service in the State, having served as lieu- 
tenant governor. We are now very happy to have him in Washington 
and now welcome him to his home territory. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) : 

Senator Harr. My very first experience as a Member of the body 
which both of you gentlemen have graced with such distinction for 
many years was on a television show with Senator Bennett. Iam glad 
to know that I enjoy an unwritten immunity here, because I realize 
that any viewer of that television show would have been quick to spot 
the junior member of the panel, I am afraid, in performance. 

Senator Bennetr. It was a good first appearance. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP A. HART, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator Harr. Senator Douglas and Senator Bennett, I have pre- 
pared and will submit a statement, as I am mindful now that there 
are many witnesses. It occurs to me that your purpose best could be 
served by my merely submitting the statement for the record and then 
to verbally recite the very first paragraph, which is our expression of 
appreciation to you for your willingness to include in your busy, 
heavy schedule a visit to Michigan. 

( The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF PHitip A. Hart, a U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Let me first express my appreciation to you, Senator Douglas, and to the other 
members of this subcommittee for arranging your very busy schedule to permit 
this necessarily brief visit to Michigan. 

To say that there is widespread public concern in Michigan with the problem of 
continuing and prolonged unemployment is to state the obvious. What is per- 
haps not so apparent to many is that ‘Michigan is not the only State in the Nation 
to find itself facing this complex and distressing problem. It is my hope that 
these hearings today will make a real contribution to public understanding of the 
long-term job we face at both the Federal and State levels. You will hear today 
from a representative group of outstanding Michigan citizens and leaders who 
are thoroughly familiar with the economic and technical aspects of the problem. 
There is no point in my making an extended statement. Just let me suggest the 
context within which these Michigan hearings are being held. 

The economic growth of this country of ours has been both spectacular and 
unprecedented. But it has not been without its periods of trial and difficulty. 
In the last half century particularly we have witnessed the increasing occurrence 
of sectional and local economic dislocation. Changes in technology, depletion of 

natural resources, the emergence of.new means of transportation and new sources 
of power have all had their effect. Such artificial factors as tariff and freight 
rates have also had their influence. 

In combination they have produced many well known stories of distress and 
readjustment: Mr. Owens’ famous bottlemaking machine had a devastating effect 
on the artisan glassblowers in Ohio at the turn of the century; the New England 
textile story has been much publicized ; changes in coal mining in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia are continuing problems today; and fantastic changes in 
agricultural productivity have left thousands of farm families in marginal or 
submarginal areas unable to compete in today’s markets. 

What is happening in Michigan in the automobile industry, in mining, and in 
agriculture are not different in character or intensity from such situations in 
other parts of the country. Certainly it has been clear for some time that 
communities with highly concentrated single industries or other activities are 
now finding themselves swept into inevitable changes, with their terrible hard- 
ships and problems of readjustment for the families of the very people who 
helped make these enterprises the rich and rewarding producers of better things 
that they have become. 

The documentation that I know will be presented today of these conditions in 
various parts of our State will show that what is happening in Michigan today 
is part of this historic pattern of growth and change that has characterized our 
Nation. The dispersal of the automobile industry closer to its markets, the 
growth of automation, the depletion of natural resources in the Upper Penin- 
sula, the new technology and shifts in agricultural methods—this is the language 
of the economist to describe why it is that we find today more than 325,000 
Michigan workers without jobs, 145,000 or more of whom have been or will be 
without jobs for such long periods that they will have exhausted both their 
regular and emergency unemployment benefits by April 1 of this year. 

In Michigan, therefore, we haye- two problems. On the one hand we face 
a continuing recession. On the other, we must begin to attack at the source a 
basic shift in our State’s economy. Senator McNamara and I have cosponsored 
the Douglas area redevelopment bill because we believe it can help this second 
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problem. We believe that those areas that are trying to help themselves achieve 
a measure of long-term readjustment through diversification and new enterprise 
must be supported by Federal loans where other funds through regular channels 
are not forthcoming. 

This is a complicated process. It is a hard process. But in some of our 
Michigan communities we are seeing enough limited success to encourage us 
that we are on the right track. We must have more action and more investment 
if we are going to keep up with the rapid changes of our times. 

It should be understood that the immediate problem of recession will not be 
directly benefited by this bill. Had President Eisenhower not vetoed it last 
year, it is possible that we in Michigan would be feeling some of its benefits now, 
and that would help. Perhaps this contains an illustration that things do not 
get better by themselves. 

Throughout the Nation at the present time there are over 1.8 million unem- 
ployed persons who are not eligible or who have exhausted all employment 
insurance rights. By April 1st there will be 145,000 such persons in Michigan 
alone. Senator McNamara and I are convinced that this is a national crisis and 
should be treated as a crisis. We must attack this problem with the same vigor 
that we would a total war. We must undertake action on every front. We 
must avoid the costly and horrible refrain of World War II—“‘too little, too 
late.” 

The significance of the Douglas redevelopment bill, therefore, is not that it 
does everything, but that it does something. It is a basic part of a total war on 
unemployment. To be sure, our national policy must include a new unemploy- 
ment compensation bill that will establish uniform standards. I would hope 
these would be at least 39 weeks of benefits, at 50 percent of the average weekly 
wage, with more equalized tax rates in each of the 49 States. 

We are also going to need a comprehensive national policy based on an under- 
standing that capital investment means jobs. Is it spending or investment when 
we act to improve the Nation’s housing supply? Is it spending or investment 
when we improve our airports? Is it spending or investment when we build 
new classrooms for our children? 

Senator McNamara and I have cosponsored legislation on each of these fronts 
in this total war on unemployment. But they must be undergirded with the 
kind of long-range plan contained in the Douglas area redevelopment bill if we 
are to develop the new products and services that will enrich our lives. Many 
a commercial banker in America wishes he had gambled on the old “Tin Lizzie.” 
The program called for in this bill can help other new enterprises through the 
getting-established period with long-term loans, not available and for perfectly 
understandable business reasons, through regular channels. 

It is in this context, then, that these hearings are being held today. We are 
grateful to Senator Douglas and his committee because they give us positive 
hope for the future. Through this hearing our problems can be better understood 
and progress can be made toward their solution. 


Senator Harr. I would like also, if I might, to ask that the record 
include an editorial which appeared in the Detroit Free Press of Fri- 
day last, February 27; which bears rather directly on the subject 
matter. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 27, 1959] 
Sounp Security PoLticy—HartT ON JOBS AND DEFENSE 


Next Monday a Senate subcommittee will hold hearings in Detroit on the 
problem of chronic unemployment, with the purpose of deciding what Congress 
can and should do about it. 

There are several hoped-for solutions under consideration. One is a bill to 
provide Federal funds for urban renewal and redevelopment. Another would 
provide Federal funds for school and other local improvements; a third would 
extend Federal unemployment compensation. 

Added to these, and of primary local interest, is the propgsal of Senator Hart 
that Michigan be given a larger share of defense contracts. 
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Ordinarily we are not very enthusiastic about measures that have the odor of 
pork about them, such as accommodating a Congressman by putting military or 
defense establishments in his district. 

We doubt, though, that Senator Hart has anything of that nature in mind, and 
in this instance we see considerable merit in his suggestion. 

Currently unemployment is abnormally high, but it is not high everywhere. 
The distress is spotty and is limited to specific areas. 

Unfortunately, Michigan is one of them. 

The Michigan Employment Security Commission predicts that 335,000 people 
may be idle in Michigan during 1959. Such figures as those, of course, must be 
examined carefully in order to determine exactly what they mean. 

Out of the total should be subtracted the seasonally idle workers, and allow- 
ances should be made for the floating labor force which is always in the picture. 

But beyond that, we are confronted with an unusually high number of un- 
employed for whom there will be no jobs available in the foreseeable future. 

It is that group with which Michigan is greatly concerned. 

During World War II, Detroit and Michigan were known as the Arsenal of 
Democracy, and for a very good reason. 

We produced tremendous amounts of war materiel in local plants. We were 
able to do it because of three important factors: We possessed the plants, the 
tools, and the skills. 

Those are definite assets of the Nation and should be preserved. 

It is true that defense demands today are not like those of 1941-45. But as 
long as we have productive facilities and manpower, we can make the necessary 
adjustments and turn out the products, or at least the components of the 
products. 

The world peace is precarious. No one expects war, but as long as we are 
under the threat of Communist aggression, we cannot say with certainty that 
war will not come. 

The United States recognizes the danger and of our total national budget, more 
than half is earmarked for defense. If war should break out, Michigan would 
again be called upon to live up to its title of “arsenal of democracy.” 

It would be good national insurance, then, to maintain our plants, keep our 
tools sharp, and, above all, hold together a skilled labor force. 

That can be accomplished by increasing the volume of defense contracts allo- 
cated to Michigan. In the long run, it would probably ease the unemployment 
situation at a much smaller cost than broad make-work programs which would 
benefit equally those areas which have no critical unemployment. 


Senator Harr. I would hke, if I might, in addition to the state- 
ment, to emphasize that this bill, as Senator Douglas indicated, is 
not portrayed, nor is the Scott or the Dirksen bill portrayed as a 
cure-all or a short-term device to eliminate economic distress here and 
elsewhere. This, I think, should be very clearly understood by all 
who give it consideration. But we welcome this approach. As a co- 
sponsor, along with Senator McNamara, of the Douglas bill, of course 
I would prefer the Douglas bill to the other two. But this approach 
we welcome, because it does reflect something doing in the long-term 
attack on basic economic problems that faces all of America. 

Having filed the statement, I shall consume no further time. 

Senator Doveias. That has been done, sir, and I thank you very 
‘much. You exhibit a modesty that is not often characteristic of our 
body in abridging your testimony. 

_ Senator Bennett. I do not think he is taking full advantage of his 
immunity. 

Senator Dovucias. We are very happy to have the distinguished 
Governor of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams. Governor, will you 
come forward? We know how busy your schedule is. We are very 
grateful to you for coming down from Lansing. 

I will say this is a democratic government—with a small “d”—to. 
have the Governor of the great State hand out his own press releases. 
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Mr. Witi1aMs. Senator Douglas, I am glad that you recognize that 
this is a democratic State with a small “d”, as well as a large “D”. 


STATEMENT OF G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Witurams. Chairman Douglas, Senator Bennett, it is a great 
honor to have the opportunity to testify before this body. I wish to 
add to Senator Hart’s remarks our sincere appreciation for your com- 
ing to this State. As I shall endeavor in a general way in my state- 
ment to point out, we feel that Michigan not only is a State where 
we do have considerable unemployment, but it is also a State which 
has tremendous potential, and any help such as that contemplated in 
your bill will, I think, be very fruitful. If I may, I will turn to my 
statement, which I think will help bring that out. 

Before going into it, though, I want to poimt out that there are 
other witnesses coming on who will emphasize the depth and nature 
of the unemployment more than I; and its impact on welfare and the 
like. 

This statement is given in support of the area redevelopment bill 
offered by Senator Paul Douglas and others. 

The bill is of interest to Michigan, and its passage is urged in the 
hope of returning to their regular employment the people of Michigan 
and the entire Nation. 

A Michigan Industrial Building Authority program which I have 
recommended to the State legislature complements the Douglas bill 
under consideration. It would permit Michigan to insure loans for 
construction of manufacturing or industrial research facilities up to 
90 percent with a maximum of $1 million on any one project. 

This program, in conjunction with our great banking and finance 
institutions, our excellent local industrial development groups, is not 
only an expression of confidence in our industrial future; it would, 
if passed, provide an actual instrument by which industry would be 
cnldataael to begin or expand in Michigan. It would almost cer- 
tainly mean the 35 percent of local financing required under the 
Douglas bill would be available in every deserving case. 

Michigan has 21 areas where there is a substantial labor surplus. 
It is our objective that work be provided for these people so that 
Michigan’s economy may return to normal. 

Because Michigan is the Nation’s outstanding industrial State, the 
effect of national conditions is felt here to a greater extent than in 
most States. Provisions contained in this bill would enable Michigan 
to advance its program of industrial development and diversification. 

The automotive industry has introduced many innovations in its 

roduct, which is far different from what it was half a century ago. 

ngineers who pioneered improvements in the product have also 
made innovations in manufacture. The latest step in this direction 
is greater automation in our industrial plants. 

Eventually, automation should bring greater employment in re- 
lated industries and services, but at present, it is causing great dis- 
location of employment. 

Provisions in this bill for technical assistance and vocational train- 
ing would be of great benefit to Michigan in the transition period. 
37190—59—pt. 2——-2 
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Michigan has the assets and advantages for industry. It could 
make ready use of the assistance mentioned in the bili under con- 
sideration. 

There are potential manufacturers who could become small em- 
ployers and grow to be large ones with the financial assistance pro- 
vided in the “bill. These types of manufacturing are of particular 
interest to us in Michigan because our State has the labor skills, 
management know-how, market, natural resources, and other advan- 
tages which provide a healthful environment for industry, both new 
and established. 

Some of our cities, such as Detroit, Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Flint, 
Pontiac, and others, have experienced high percentages of unemploy- 
ment because of general national conditions, and the loss of defense 
contracts by Mic higan firms when the Federal Government changed 
its emphasis from surface vehicles to airplanes and missiles following 
the Korean conflict. 

In northern Michigan, which includes our Upper Peninsula and 
a portion of the Lower Peninsula, manufacturing employment 
reached a peak of 40,000 in World War II. It has now dropped to 
35,000, Economists estimate it will not again reach its wartime peak 
until 1970, under present conditions. We cannot wait that long for 
the situation to rectify itself. 

The same condition holds in other areas of Michigan, except that 
the numbers are greater. Present here is Mayor Miriani, who will 
give us the situation for the Detroit metropolitan area. 

These conditions point up the need for redevelopment in a number 
of our industrial areas. It is well known that the airplane and missile 
production was built up on our coasts, particularly in California, 
with Federal funds made available for new production facilities, 
equipment, and machiner y. Lam not urging nor suggesting that any 
other areas be robbed to build up Michigan. Rather, I urge greater 
consideration to Michigan in the aw arding of defense contracts. 
This could be accomplished, in part, under this bill thr ough providing 
assistance for the enlarging and expansion of research and develop- 
ment centers. Michigan has been a leader in certain of these fields, 
particularly in that of heavy y metals. Greater work in this direction 
would expedite the space vehicle program. 

Why is Michigan a fertile field for redevelopment projects as out- 
lined in the bill under consideration ? 

Michigan has the human and natural resources which industry 
needs. It is the heart of the Great Lakes area, the Nation’s largest 
and fastest-growing consumer and industrial market. It has the 
world’s greatest supply of fresh water, and it has adequate trans- 
portation. 

In Michigan’s highly trained labor force are found 81 percent. of 
all the skills listed by the Bureau of the Census. Those not found in 
Michigan are in industries generally unsuited basically to our State. 

The need for area development and alleviation of underemploy- 
ment on a long-range basis is probably more important in Michigan 
than elsewhere. This is because of a large population increase since 
the beginning of World War II and forecasts of even greater 
increases. 
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Since 1949, Michigan’s population has increased 22 percent. In 
the Detroit suburban area, including Wayne County, outside the city 
of Detroit, Oakland, and Macomb C ounties, there has been a popula- 
tion growth of 67.7 poncent since 1950. That means the population of 
that area increased 727,161 from 1,074,474 in 1950 to 1,801,635 in 1958. 

A large number of Michigan’s additional people are children. In 
the last decade, the number of Michigan people under 20 years of 
age has increased by 854,000, about 42, percent. Estimates are that 
between 1957 and 1960 we will gain an additional 300,000 residents 
under the age of 20 years. W hile the general population increase 
since 1949 has been 22 percent, the number of children in our public 
schools has inereased by 53 percent. This presents the need for a 
long-range industrial development program so that there will be em- 
ployment. opportunity for all Michigan boys and girls when they 
complete their education and are 1 eady to enter the fields of business 
and industry. 

When Michigan was the arsenal of democracy during the great 
conflicts in Europe, the Pacific and Korea, workers from other States 
were attracted here to bring our work force to a level that would meet 
demands of the armed services. Many of them remained. 

The Federal Bureau of the Census reports that Michigan is the 
fastest growing State in the Nation, with the exception of Florida 
and California. 

Following Korea, there was some defense work, but with the shift 
from surface vehicles to airplanes, defense contracts awarded Michi- 
gan firms have decreased. Defense contracts in 1953, in terms of em- 
ployment meant 200,000 jobs. At present, the number engaged in 
work on defense contracts is 50,000, a decrease of 150,000 wor kers or 
75 percent of the work force of 5 years ago. 

This condition, alone, without any population i increase, necessitates 


area development programs planning to relieve long- 


‘ange unem- 
ployment. 


The State and local agencies are engaged in programs of indus- 
trial development. Their work would be greatly aided through the 
Federal program outlined in this bill. 

Would area development programs, as outlined, succeed in Michi- 


gan? It is my opinion they would be successful and benefit our State 
economically. 


They would succeed because Michigan has a force of productive 


workers including virtually every skill. It has management know- 
how and outstanding productive methods. Michigan workers have 
a vested interest in the well-being of their State. This is evidenced 
by the fact that in Michigan 67.5 percent of our homes are owner 
occupied, as compared with a national average of 55 percent. 

Michigan has the world’s largest limestone quarry. It is first 
in the Nation i in production of salt and natural s: alines, gypsum, and 
lime. It is second among all States in production of iron ore. It 
is second, in sand, gravel, and stone. 

Michigan has 19 million acres of forest land that now produce close 
to 1 million cords of wood annually. This production is expected to 
be increased 10 times in the near future. 

These human and natural resources would allow for area develop- 
ment in any section of Michigan where there is underemployment. 
A Federal area development program would be of material assistance. 
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Michigan’s great universities and colleges are centers of extensive: 

technological and scientific knowledge which would be available to 
new industry in Michigan. They provide opportunity for manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel to gain additional technical knowl- 
edge. 

Michigan has adequate electric power and most areas have natural 
gas available. These are of great importance, of course, to industry. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway will be opened this year, making ocean 
ports of some of our cities located on the Great Lakes. This will be 
a distinct advantage for industry engaged in foreign trade. It should 
hasten diversity, particularly if there is a Federal. program available. 

The area development bill under consideration could implement 
immediately, or at the latest in the near future, a program to bring 
back into proper focus our employment problem. It is a bill of 
particular interest to Michigan, but should be helpful to every State. 
I strongly recommend that the Congress adopt it. 

Mr. Doveras. Governor, that seems to me to be a very good state- 
ment. I have no questions to ask. 

Senator Bennett, do you have any questions / 

Senator Bennett. Governor, if you will be patient with me, I 
have a lot of questions to ask. 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Surely. 

Senator Brennerr. Were you in the room when I outlined the: 
amount of money that I thought this bill would make available to 
Michigan ? 

Mr. WiitraMs. I am sorry, I was slightly late and did not hear 
that. 

Senator Benner. To repeat it, the bill provides $100 million for 
the delevopment of buildings and facilities, and by definition in the 
bill, this would be made available in smaller communities and in 
four so-called major areas. Casting that against the number of 
communities that would qualify in the whole ‘United States, I come 
up with the figure $13,500,000 which would be available to Michigan 
under this bill for investment in buildings and equipment. 

There is another $100 million available for investment:in com- 
munity facilities. The record shows that Michigan spent $664 million 
in 1957 for community facilities and that its net debt at that time, 
$220 per capita, is less than the national average of $274 per capita. 
So I would assume that Michigan would not have to rely on $1314 
million loans from the Federal Government to provide community 
facilities. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Witutams. Well, sir, it is very refreshing to have somebody 
come to Michigan to comment on our financial stability, because the 
opinion of most of the national press has been to the contrary. I am 
confident that Michigan’s future is secure, but I do know this, that 
the local communities and the school districts are particularly hard 
pressed, because as of the present they rely pretty strongly on the 
property tax. 

Senator Bennert. May I comment that this would not help schools. 
This is for the erection of facilities that are intended chiefly to sup- 
— industry. I imagine you could put schools into that category, 

ut it is in terms, in my understanding, of roads and sewers and 
Senator Doveras. Industrial water and industrial parks, 
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Senator Bennetr. Yes, things of that kind. 

Mr. Wniatams. Yes, I understand. I merely am pointing to the 
fact that the cities and the schools compete for the same property 
tax dollar. I do feel that most of the States whose total debt has 
increased 182 percent compared with the national debt increase, I 
think, of about 7.2 over the last 8 or 10 years, find themselves pretty 
hard pressed. So I would feel that this Federal money would be a 
very welcome inducement to this kind of action. 

Senator Bennetr. Is it not true that the average per capita income 
tax paid by the citizens of Michigan is higher than the average of 
the United States? 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. I think that is true, and this is one of the reasons 
we are always very anxious to have the Federal Government give 
us some help. 

Senator Bennerr. In other words, if you borrow this money from 
the Federal Government and then tax your citizens to provide the 
money to loan to yourselves, you are going to pay a premium to the 
Federal Government for this $1314 million, 2 percent of the $664 
million that you raised under your own tax-exempt privilege for 
community facilities. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. May I comment slightly on that, sir? The State 
of Michigan, or at least many of us here have a feeling that Michigan 
prospers with the general prosperity of the country. We rely so tre- 
mendously on the automobile industry which sells to a national mar- 
ket that if the Nation is poor we find that we are poor, and on that 
point that you make, I personally have studied the TVA situation. 

We seem to be a long way from TVA, we do not use their power or 
anything like that, but the increase in the purchase of automobiles in 
the TVA area so far surpassed that of the increase in the rest of the 
country that we made a very good investment when Uncle Sam in- 
vested in TVA. It redounded to the prosperity of the automobile 
industry in Michigan. 

Senator Bennetr. We are getting off the subject. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you yield to me? 

Senator Bennett. Yes, I will be glad to yield. 

Senator Dovetas. I would like to call attention to the fact that of 
the total expenditure of $37914 million contemplated by S. 722, only 
$7914 million are outright grants. 

Senator Bennett. No, these are loans. 

Senator Doveras. The other $300 million are loans initially raised 
by the Government in the investment market and repayable by in- 
dustry. And not only repayable by industry, but the interest rate 
on the private loans is the rate which the Government has to pay, 
plus one-half of 1 percent, of which one-quarter of 1 percent is a sink- 
ing fund to provide for losses. 

So in my judgment there will be no loss to the taxpayer, no pay- 
ments which the people of Michigan will have to make through the 
income tax, but rather it will be providing marginal seed capital 
which should unlock and make possible still greater investment of 
private capital. So that the total stimulative effect will not be merely 
the $13 million, let us say, to Michigan in the form of loans, but it is 
hoped that it would unlock many multiples of this in the form of 
additional private capital. The Government becomes, really, the 
third or fourth mortgage holder on the properties. | 
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Senator Bennerr. We were talking about community facilities and 
not buildings and materials. 

Senator Dove.as. Oh, I see. 

Senator Bennerr. Governor, I would like to take you for a minute 
or two, just for the record, into this question of the problem of em- 
ployment and unemployment. I understand there will be others who 
are going to talk about that in detail, but I have before me the Janu- 
ary 1959 issue from the Michigan Employ ment Security Commission, 
Michigan’s labor market, which shows that in 1958 there were 405,000 
unemploy ed. I do not know whether that is an average or whether 
it is the last figure at the end of the year. 

Mr. WixtuiamMs. That is the average. I have with me now Mr. Max 
Horton, who is the director of the “Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, so that if there is any detail, he will be able to supply it. 

Senator Bennerr. That is the average, 405,000 unemployed. Going 
back 10 years, that has varied from a low of 79,000 in 1953 and a second 
bench of 108,000 in 1950 and 1955, and a fairly level figure of 190,000 
in 1949, 1956, and a little more than that in 1957. This is, as I re- 
member Mayor Miriani’s testimony, 13 percent of the labor force. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Thirteen percent ? 

Mr. Mrriani. That is right. 

Senator Bennerr. It would be very interesting to calculate how 
many jobs the other section of the Douglas bill would produce. If 
the Government loans the State of Michigan $13.5 million to produce 
jobs, and you have 405,000 unemployed, this is the way I calculate 
it: The Government would loan.$13.5 million. That cannot be more 
than 65 percent, because it has to be matched with at least 35 percent 
to make it effective, so that would produce $18 million worth of 
actual seed money to borrow under my friend’s bill. 

Senator Dovcias. Would you yield ? 

Senator Bennetr. Yes. 

Senator Dove as. Sixty-five percent is the maximum which the 
Federal Government can lend in total, but it is hoped that the actual 
percentage would be smaller than this so that the total stimulative 
effect would be greater. 

Senator Bennerr. Yes, I understand. I have allowed for some 
variations. Iam developing a set of figures. 

Let us call that $20 million for round figures, because that is easier 
to figure. How much money does it take to finance a job in Michigan ? 

Mr. Wituiams. I imagine that that varies pretty considerably from 
industry to industry, obviously, so I could not give you a specific 
answer. But I am sure that one of the things that we are hopeful that 
this would do—and I would think that this was one of the things that 
Mayor Miriani would have in mind—would be that this kind of money 
would encourage enterprise in light industries and the like. So that 
I would suspect that the atio of capital to employment would be a 


relatively favorable one, but I could not give you any exact figures. 
Senator Benner. I have in my folder here a study in ‘Pennsyl- 
vania which shows that in that State the aver age amount of capital 
required to finance the average industrial job is $15,000 at today’s 
prices. The estimate given to me for the automobile industry of 
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Michigan is $18,000. Let us take the lower one and talk about $15,000. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, sir, I am not satisfied that we would have to 
have $15,000 per unit. 

Senator Bennett. Let me finish my figures and then we can go back 
and adjust them. 

Of course, we have to take into consideration another variable : how 
much of the capital is going into building and equipment and how 
much of it is going into inventory and receivables / 

Senator Dove.as. Senator, I want to make it clear that S. 722 does 
not provide any loans for raw materials. 

Senator Bennerr. No, I understand that. 

Senator Dovucias. Nor payment of wages, nor so-called working 
capital. This is entirely fixed capital. 

Senator Bennerr. This is buildings and equipment, I understand 
that. 

Taking the $15,000 as the cost to finance a job, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to put up $20 million—well, let us say $18 million, 
that is the way I figured it—and 50 percent of that is going into build- 
ings and equipment. Since the man who operates the business is 
going to put up 50 percent, this money will produce 2,400 jobs in 
Michigan. If I am high and 20 percent goes into building and equip- 
ment and 80 percent represents the capital needed for inventory and 
receivables, that will produce 6,000 jobs in Michigan, against the 
400,000 deficit that you face. 

Taking these same figures and looking at them the other way, sup- 
pose we wanted to cut Michigan’ s unemployment in half and we could 
find capital enough to provide enough jobs at $15,000 a job, how 
much would it take? The answer is it is going to take $3 billion in 
terms of capital to provide new jobs for 200,000 people at $15,000 
a job. 

That is just hypothetical. You can say we could cut the $15,000 in 
half and get by for a billion and a half, and you can say we can put 
it at any point. If the Federal Government is going to supply part 
of that, you can move from that point to find out how many millions 
this program has got to furnish Michigan to make a substantial re- 
duction in its unemployment. The point I am trying to make now is 
that this is not quite a drop in the bucket compared to the problem you 
face. I wonder if there are not other considerations which must be 

faced if you are going to solve it. 

This sounds good, $13.5 million of Federal Government money to 
come in here to buy buildings and equipment, but, actually, that does 
not mean very much. I w ould like to come to another set of figures, but 
first another comment or two. I have here and would like to put in the 
record a table prepared by Dr. Charles L. Jamison, professor emeritus 
of business policy, School of Industry and Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, which shows how’ Michigan’s employment 
has been running in comparison with the job trend in other States in 
about 15 industries. He has undertaken to show how many more or 
less jobs Michigan would have had if they had run in the pattern of 
the national average. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Senator Bennetr. This is comparing 1947 with 1956. Michigan 
has today 228,000 fewer jobs than it would have had if the change 
in jobs had been the same for these industries as the national average. 

In these industries there are two, interestingly enough, in which 
Michigan has created more jobs than the national average. Those are 
printing and publishing and machinery, except electric. 

In transportation equipment Michigan would have had 207,000 
more jobs if it had proceeded in the same trend as the national aver- 
age. 

7 realize that this is a theoretical presentation, but I think you real- 
ize that out of these 14 industrial groups in Michigan you have fallen 
behind in all but two. You should be seriously concerned and you 
should not let the size of the automotive industry blind you to the 
fact that this is a general problem. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Mr. Senator, I would like to make a few comments 
on that, if you are asking me. 

Senator Bennett. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Wix1aMs. First of all, I would like to comment on those last 
figures. You didn’t make it clear. Are those all jobs, or just man- 
ufacturing jobs? 

Senator Bennett. These, I assume, are all jobs in these industries, 
and they are all manufacturing industries. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I think that is the first point that must be cleared 
up, because over this period of time the State of Michigan actually 
gained jobs. There was a slight loss in manufacturing, but in serv- 
ice jobs there was a gain. 

I think that the comparison is an interesting one, and I am not sure 
that it is completely a disinterested one. The year 1956 happens to be 
when the national recession was starting to bite into Michigan, and as 
a consequence, our job loss in manufacturing was fairly considerable, 
because Michigan happens to emphasize very strongly the durable 
goods industries, which fell pretty strongly all over the Nation. Asa 
consequence, our State anne naturally be below the national average, 


because durable goods nationwide fell a lot more than soft goods and 
other goods of that kind. So I am sure that this particular study 
that you have should be considered only for the specific point that 
it was originally raised for. 

Getting to your a point, I want to say that the State of Mich- 


igan certainly would be happy if the National Government wants to 
make an even stronger effort than this bill provides. But I assume, 
over a period of years, Senator Douglas and those who have advanced 
this bill feel this is making politics the art of the possible. This is 
the best possible bill that they feel that the Congress would consider 
at this time. I think that in addition to that point of view, it is im- 
portant to consider this bill as kind of a pilot, an experimental pro- 
gram which, if it worked as anticipated and as I believe that it would 
work, that further efforts could be made along these lines. I would 
close my comments on this point, that I think this seed idea is an ex- 
ceedingly important concept. I feel the encouragement that this 
would give would expand manyfold the impact of this program. 
Senator Bennerr. My purpose in suggesting this is simply te 
show the magneee of your problem. I am sorry that it exists, and 
I recognize that it is very, very serious. I am not trying to belittle 
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it, I am trying to relate the magnitude of the problem to the help 
that this bill would give you. 

Mr. Wiitams. Mr. Senator, I would like to express appreciation 
for your feeling in talking about our problem, but this happens also 
to be a national problem. There are almost 5 million unemployed 
throughout the country. I am sure there are a number of other 
communities such as ours which are similarly affected. This is why 
we feel that the National Government should be interested in it. 
Because Michigan, and particularly Detroit, is dependent upon a na- 
tional market, we think that this 1s a pretty good example of where 
help should be given. 

Senator Bennerr. May I move, having gotten these figures in the 
record, a little closer to the problem pres sented by this bill? 

The first part of the bill, again, raises money to be used in building 
buildings, and I suppose, acquiring sites ? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Senator Bennerr. Building buildings and equipping them with 
machinery. Let us assume, for instance, that you do not have to 
use any of this money to acquire sites, and let. us assume that you do 
not have to use any money to put machinery in the buildings. Let us 
talk about the building problem only for a minute as though all of 
this money could be devoted to building new buildings. 

If there is $20 million available under this bill to be used to build 
industrial buildings, you are facing a potential 1 million square feet. 
I think $20 a foot is a fairly average cost of an industrial building. 
If you think it is high, cut it to $15; then that raises this up to a 
million and a third square feet. 

I have some a and I would like to put these in the record. 
They are from the Engineering News-Record, its annual report on 
February 15, 1958. They refer to the years 1956 and 1957, the latest 
I could get. They helped to put this $20 million in perspective with 
money that has been available and has been spent. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Industrial contracts for construction—Comparisons of 15 leading States in the 
United States, 1956 and 1957 














| Per Per | Popula- 
Total 1956 capita | Total 1957 2-year total | capita | tion 1956, 
| 1956 | | 2 year |S estimated 
1. Indiana- 4 ..-| $643, 350, 000 $145. 50 | $245, 773,000 | $889, 123, 000 $201 4, 413 
2. West Virginia 228, 769, 000 115.00 | 12,802,000 241, 571, 000 122 | 1, 983 
3. Ohio esha 470, 139, 000 | §2. 70 451, 539,000 | 921, 678,000 | 101 9, 096 
4. Alabama 216, 731, 000 | 68.70 | 84,471,000 | 301, 202,000 96 | 3, 135 
5. Maryland_. _....| 223,251,000 | 79.50 | 37,909,000 | 261, 160, 000 | 93 2,812 
6. Texas 511, 341, 000 57. 35 270, 185, 000 781, 526, 000 | 87 | 8, 925 
7. Louisiana_ sz | 132, 619, 000 44.00 | 77,659,000 | 210, 278, 000 | 67 | 3, 004 
. Illinois 321, 252, 000 34.10 | 207,754,000 529, 006, 000 | 56 | 9, 432 
9. Pennsylvania__- | 383, 167,000 | 35. 00 0 | 150, 140,000 | 533, 307, 000 48 | 10, 964 
10. California ’ 447,953, 000 | 33. 30 180, 647, 000 628, 600, 000 | 47 | 13, 433 
11. Mass2ichusetts_ __- x | 103, 910, 000 | 21.10 | 117,519,000 221, 429, 000 | 46 | 4,812 
12. Florida. | 61,861,000 | 16. 40 | 106, 726, 000 168, 587,000 | 45 3, 770 
13. New Jersey. ._-- ---.--| 240,373,000 | | 44.20.| 95, 436,000 | 235, 806, 000 | 43 | 5, 403 
14. Michigan -- 118, 687,000 | 15.70 | 80,489,000] 199, 176, 000 | 27 | 7, 326 
15. New York___- ....| - 124, 431, 000 7.76 165, 278, 000 289, 709, 000 18 | 16, 195 
| ! 





Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957. Engineering News-Record, Annual Report, Feb. 
13, 1958 5 
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Senator Bennett. I have 15 States here, including Michigan. The 
average per capita expenditure for industrial contracts for construc- 
tion for this 2- -year period in Michigan was $199 million. This bill 
will give you $20 million. That is 10 percent of it. 

But Michigan is next to the bottom of the list. In Indiana, next 
door to you, in that 2-year period they spent $889 million, 414 times 
as much as was spent in Michigan. In Ohio they spent $921 million, 
and they did not have $20 million worth of seed capital. Indiana 
spent $201 per capita for industrial construction, while Michigan was 
spending $27 in those 2 years. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Mr. Senator, I would like to point out that those 
figures are for 2 years which were recession years, the years when 
Michigan was hardest hit. While I do not have those figures with 
me pr esently, I am quite confident that if you take a 10-year period, 
you will find that Michigan’s efforts in those areas stand up very 
favorably. Probably more than some other States. 

Senator Bennerr. I have no pride in the figures. One of the 
things I want to point out in the figures: 

Mr. Wittiams. You have no pride in the figures, but I have some 
pride in our State of Michigan, and I think that we ought to be fair, 
and I would be very happy 

Senator Bennerr. You do not think these figures are fair / 

Mr. Witurams. No, I think if you take the 2-year recession pase 
when Michigan was hardest hit because of a national market, I don’t 
think they fairly represent the efforts of the State of Michigan to 
meet. its problems. 

Senator Bennerr. Do you not think Indiana and Ohio were hit by 
the same decline in those 2 years? 

Mr. Wituiams. They were not hit as hard as the State of Michigan, 
because the automobile industry, I believe, was hit harder than any 
other industry after the building industry, in Oregon, which was 
first hit during this depression. 

Senator Bennerr. This is the building industry. This is com- 
mercial construction in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I am sorry, I am talking about the lumber and the 
materials industry which put Oregon into such high unemployment 
preceding ours. 

But if I may, sir, I would like to submit for the record these 
figures over a 10-year period so that the Senators would have the 
whole picture before them. 

Senator Doveias, That will be done. 

Senator Bennerr. That will be done. 

(The information referred to had not been received at the time of 
going to press. ) 

Senator Bennerr. But I was just making the point. We are going 
down to West Virginia before this week is over. West Virginia is 
facing the problem created by a declining natural resource, but in 
these 2 years it developed $241 million worth of construction, and 
they have had a real recession down there for a long, long time. 

Senator Dovcias. Would you yield to me / 

Senator Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. It seems to me that Michigan has its industry 
largely based on automobiles, and I have seen figures which I have not 
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seen contradicted that the productive capacity of the industry in 1957 
was approximately 10 million cars a year. 

Mr. Wixi1ams. When ?/ 

Senator Dovuaias. No; I say the capacity. 

Mr. Wixuiams. I think your figures are correct. It even goes as 
high as 12 million, as far as capacity is concerned. 

Senator Doveras. That means that the plant for the automobile 
industry has largely been constructed and that when output is, say, 
even only 7 million, since it is not taxing the capacity to the full. 
When output falls to 4.25 million, there is a tremendous amount of 
idle capacity. Under those circumstances, there is no inducement for 
the industry to put in additional plant space. Therefore, this is a 
case of an economy which is mature, and perhaps more than mature: 
whereas other States have expandmg industries which, therefore, need 
more plant space and more equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Chairman, that observation, according to my 
understanding, is absolutely correct, and there is only one State in 
the Union that is more industrialized than the State of Michigan, and 
that is Rhode Island. That is why over this period of time which you 
spoke of before we had a greater increase in the service industries 
than we did in the manufacturing industries. 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Senator Dove.as. Surely. 

Senator Bennett. I would like to move on. - 

I quote the late Senator McCarthy, “I hold in my hand” a state- 
ment from the Michigan Economic Development Department, 1958, 
which shows that in Wayne County there is 7,423,000 square feet of 
vacant business property. This bill would produce anywhere from 
a million to a million and a third square feet, depending on how 
cheaply you produced it, and there is between five and seven times 
that many square feet vacant in Wayne County today. 

Mr. Mrretant. That is because of obsolete plants, too. 

Senator Bennetr. Pardon? What did the mayor tell you ? 

Mr. Witiiams. I see that the mayor has the same kind of local pride 
for Detroit that I have for Michigan. He wanted to point out that 
a lot of this excess capacity that you were speaking about was obso- 
lete plants, and I think this comes back to the nature of this program. 
There is a lot of construction in other States, and even in the State 
of Michigan, but it is outside the urban areas. As I understand, a 
large part of your effort here in this bill is to help the core cities 
eoerenete. I think that we need to place particular emphasis on 
that. 

Senator Bennett. I think you are facing the facts, too. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I think this is a pretty potent fact to the core of 
our cities. 

Senator Bennett. I am sure in this 4 million square feet there is 
a lot of obsolete plant, but in this publication is listed a lot of small 
buildings that cannot be involved in the fact that the automobile 
business has so greatly changed its pattern. Here is one, 21,000 feet. 
Here is one, 20,000; here is one, 19,200 square feet. 

Senator Doveias. Would the Senator yield so that I could make an 
observation ? 

Senator Bennett. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dovexas. I would say this: To the degree that this space 
is not obsolete, it could be utilized under S. 722. S. 722 could then 
be used to put machinery and equipment in otherwise usable buildings 
and also to renovate buildings. It is not our purpose further to ex- 
pand buildings if we have adequate buildings existing, but it is to put 
life into those buildings, to put jobs into them and to put production 
into them. 

Senator Bennett. I do not know that it is necessary to put this in 
the record, because the people of Michigan have this paper available 
to them, but it is obvious that there is an excess of vacant property, 
not only in Wayne County, but in many other parts of Michigan. 
Here is a list of the plants, the various sizes and descriptions. 

It is interesting to me to be told, and I realize that you will say 
that, well, this is the obsolete plant we are talking about. The 
Chrysler Corp. was unable to sell its Connors Street plant for a dollar 
a foot and finally had to tear it down. They are doing that now, 
525,000 square feet. The Packard plant was—am I right?—sold 
for 25 cents a foot, land and buildings. 

How can you come into a community and talk about getting behind 
the program to put $15 to $20 a foot into new property when there 
is property available at that kind of price or from there on up? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Senator, I think one of the interesting things about 
Detroit—the mayor will expand on it more than I, is that we have 
one or two redevelopment projects going here, and the moment these 
were opened they were overbid, so to speak. The desire of people to 
get into this kind of good property was so great we didn’t have enough 
to meet the demand, which indicates that this other kind of building 
certainly is obsolete and inadequate to meet the demands of present- 
day industry. There is a demand for the good, new building in the 
core city, but it cannot use the so-called industrial slums, of which 
we have a considerable amount. So we are very anxious to have this 
kind of a bill. 

Senator Bennett. I would like to move on to another area. 

Senator Dovetas. Before my colleague does, may I make a com- 
ment or two; namely, that the Pennsylvania figures which my col- 
league quoted and which were quoted to us last Friday by the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Mueller, indicated that in the industries 
which the Pennsylvania Development Authority had helped to finance, 
the average capital per worker was $2,000, light industry. This new 
capital was obtained at a 35 percent guarantee which the administra- 
tion is using as the justification for its 35 percent figures, or $700. 
We are proposing 65 percent. Even if the full 65 percent were used, 
that would be $1,300, or the creation of a little over 15,000 jobs. 

Each new factory job has to be multiplied. These people who are 
at work who would otherwise be unemployed, spend money that they 
otherwise would not spend, and, hence, a fairly good estimate that 
the Department of Commerce used was each new job created in manu- 
facturing created an additional job in the service industries. So 
that if we take merely 15,000 as the number of new manufacturing jobs 
created, that would have a total effect of 30,000. Now, 30,000, I grant, 
may seem small in comparison to 400,000, but it is something, and as 
the Governor has said, this can serve as a pilot venture to determine 
whether or not the program should be expanded. 
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My good friend from Utah thinks this program is inadequate. I 
should be very glad, as I said, would welcome an amendment on his 
part doubling the amount, but instead of that, the administration is 
trying to give only half that amount, $50 million instead of $100 
million. 

If we do not use the maximum of 65 percent but use only 35 
percent, then you could create a new job for $700, or this would 
create approximately 28,000 new manufacturing jobs. This would 
give rise to roughly 28,000 new service jobs, or a total of 56,000. 
So that the stimulative effects of this program are not as minute as my 
good friend from Utah would seem to indicate. If he feels that they 
are too minute, or the administration feels that it is too minute, we 
would be very happy to have them join us and instead of trying to 
hobble these figures, double them. 

Senator Bennerr. The Senator from Utah feels, frankly, that. if 
there is any place in the country that needs this kind of a program 
and really needs it, Michigan is not that place. I think there is enough 
capital in Michigan that if some other problems can be solved, Michi- 
gan can supply the equivalent of $20 million a year. It is supplying 
very much more than that now. 

I would like to move on. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Senator, I would like to point out, as I pointed out 
when I got as far as TVA and you thought it was irrelevant, that we 
are interested, surely, in Michigan, but we think that this is a pro- 
gram that will be useful for the rest of the country as well. 

Senator Bennett. I can understand how you, as the Governor of 
Michigan, facing this kind of a problem, are anxious to relate your 
welfare to that of the rest of the country. I relate the welfare of 
Utah to the rest of the country. But we all have different problems, 
and my purpose in presenting the material I am presenting is because 
I sincerely believe that you have other things to solve before you can 
solve this problem of unemployment. You have other resources which 
make your dependence on the Federal Government unnecessary. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. The State of Michigan is going to endeavor to do 
everything it can, as I said in the third paragraph of my state- 
ment, but we feel that the Federal Government has an interest here. 
I think, as I pointed out, that this removal of defense contracts 
which took our employment in defense jobs from 200,000 down to 


50,000, certainly gives us the nature of a federally impacted area. I. 


think we havea partnership in this. 

Senator Bennett. May I goon? I would like to turn to the prob- 
lem which I am coming to believe is one of your most serious problems, 
one of the situations that makes it difficult for Michigan to hold and 
attract industry. 

I have another Pennsylvania study, Mr. Chairman. This was de- 
veloped in Pennsylvania to try and work out a plan to improve Penn- 
sylvania’s industrial climate and get more industry into Pennsylvania. 
They were not aiming at Michigan, they were aiming at Pennsylvania. 

They took three hypothetical corporations, one with big sales in 
relation to capital, one with very low sales in relation to capital, and 
one in the middle. They set up hypothetical sales and investment rates, 
and then they applied the tax rates of 10 States to the corporations. 
They compared them with net profit, they compared them with gross 
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sales, they compared them with net investment, and in every compari- 
son Michigan came out on top in ter ms of the tax burden on industry. 

You say this is theoretical and it is hypothetical, but, as I say, it 
was not devised to have anything to do with Michigan. They were 
trying to find out where Pennsylvania stood in this situation. Penn- 
sylvania turned out about in the middle. 

~ Mr. Wittrams. Senator, I would like to point out that that has been 

reviewed by our industrial development people, and we feel it is a very 
biased study. If you take a look at the map of the cities that they 
chose in Pennsylvania for their criterion, they are all cities in the 
western part of the State. A good many of them are small cities. 
Philadelphia and the like are not included. The cities that they used in 
Michigan are almost exclusively cities in the southeastern part of 
Michigan, which is our large metropolitan center. The only city that 
they used which was in the outstate part of Michigan compares very 
favorably with the very lowest of the tax picture. 

So I think that your statement that this was 1sed only for Pennsy]- 

vania purposes is true, but in a different way. They used it to show 
their competitive position by putting their very best foot forward 
and taking, in many instances, the most difficult position of their 
competitors. 

Senator Bennett. It serves to illustrate the fact, does it not, that 
from the point of view of many managers of business, Michigan has a 
tax situation which can deter them in their decision to come into Michi- 
gan or can persuade them to get out. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Mr. Senator, I think it shows nothing of the kind. 
I think if you want to set up a biased set of figures you can do so in 
almost any instance. I think this is exactly what has been done for 
partisan purposes—I mean, partisan to the State of Pennsylvania. 
I don’t blame them at all for using them. But I think if the Senate 
of the United States is going to use them as an unbiased survey that 
they are not being as fair and reliable as I would expect them to be. 

Senator Bennett. I have here a compilation of a couple of dozen 
comments that have been made by Michigan industrialists about their 
tax situation. I would like to put the whole thing in the record, but 
I would like to read one or two of them. 


The first one appeared in the Detroit Free Press, November 25, 1957, 
in an editorial : 


But if we are to compete, what Michigan needs is unity, and quotes Kenneth C. 
Tiffany, of the Burroughs Corp. 

Are you familiar with that editorial ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. I have seen it, yes, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Tiffany says: 

Since 1948 two taxes imposed solely on business, the franchise and activities 
levy having from $8.5 million to $65 million a year. 

Mr. Witutams. And I think it ought to be pointed out at the same 
time in 1948 the percentage of taxes paid by business in Michigan was 
greatly under the national average, which you don’t find there, but 
if you go to the statistics generally you will, sir. 

Senator Benner. I have one quoting "Mr. Miller Hollingsworth. 
This was also in the Detroit Free Press, I do not have the date, but 
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sometime in 1957. He is quoting Robert B. Semple, president of 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp.: 

Wyandotte could have operated in Ohio in 1956 at the same level as it did in 
Michigan with a $45,000 State tax on business compared with the $346,000 paid 
in Michigan. 

Semple said his company is building a $35 million plant in Baton Rouge, La. 
Because of taxes and other factors, Wyandotte will be able to produce ethylene 
glycol for permanent antifreeze in Louisiana and ship it back to Michigan more 
cheaply than it can be produced in this State. 

Here he isagain. This is quoting Semple, president of Wyandotte, 
showing how a $10 million chemical company would fare taxwise 
operating in these States, purely on State taxes. His figures follow: 

Michigan, $84,052; West Virginia, $52,734; Ohio, $18,073; Illinois, $12,369. 


W. W. Anderson, Jr., vice president and general manager of Bundy 
Tubing Co., said: 


We found, on comparing the various taxes which Bundy faces in Warren Town- 
ship and the State of Michigan with taxes in Kentucky that Bundy would be 
subject to considerably less tax in the latter location. 


Then he goes on to say: 


If the general fabricating operations were also kept here in Detroit, it would 
cost the company $500,000 more than to locate a new building in Kentucky. 


The Irwin Seating Co., of Grand Rapids, said: 


We are greatly handicapped if we put hypothetical plants in Texas and Mich- 
igan. Total taxes in Michigan would be $33,150, and taxes in Texas $16,000. 


Here is the Hardie Manufacturing Co., of Hudson. They say: 
The chief reason for the move— 

I guess they have moved out— 

is an inadequate building here. 

That helps you, Senator, on this program. But he also criticized 
Michigan’s tax structure as something out of the 18th century. He 
said : 

It is like driving a model T. You get there, but why use it when there are 
better cars available? 

And here is Mr. Bunting of the Fenestra, Inc. : 


Michigan has lost its footing as an industrial State. The same item we manu- 
facture in Philadelphia for a dollar costs $1.03 in Oakland, Calif., and $1.20 in 
Detroit. By what right can we invest additional stockholders’ money in Detroit? 

Charles F. Moore, president of Diamond Salt Co., said that his con- 
cern is shifting operations wherever possible from St. Clair to Akron, 
Ohio. He said: 


Taxes per 1,000 tons of salt produced in Michigan were $531.86, compared with 
$188.86 in Ohio. 
He also stated that unemployment compensation taxes in Michigan 
amounted to $44,000 annually, as compared with $1,000 in Ohio for 
only a slightly smaller operation. 

And here is Ellis Fisher of Reed’s Department Store, Livonia. He 
says: 


Taxes, including unemployment compensation, were 51.7 percent of his gross 
profits last year. 
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I would like to put all of these in the record a little later. I want 
to give one or two other quotations first. 

Senator Dovexas. It will be done. 

Did you want to make a statement ? 

Mr. Wuutams. Mr. Chairman, at the outset you said that this 
was a nonpolitical meeting. Type 

Senator Bennett. As far as I am concerned, there is no politics in 
these figures. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I would be very happy to reply to all of the state- 
ments made by Senator Bennett, but if I did so, it would be doing 
what he did, and that would be reviewing the last political cam- 
paign. I don’t see any relation of any of the material that he gave 
to this present bill. 1f there is any, [ would be very glad to com- 
ment on it, but I find none myself. 

Senator Bennett. The Senator from Utah feels he would like to 
explain his concept of the relationship. Having been in business 
himself for 30 years, he realizes that before you can have a job you 
have got to have somebody who is willing to invest money and create it. 
You cannot create a job by building a building or by buying equip- 
ment and putting it in there, with any kind of funds. You have got 
to have somebody who has an interest, who has a hope that the prod- 
uct he makes will sell and who has faith enough in the situation to 
come in and risk his money. And it seems to me, as I read these fig- 
ures, that if I were back in my business—we have a family paint 
manufacturing business—and were looking for a place to locate a 
plant in the East, figures like this would have a great deal of effect 
on my decision as to whether or not I would locate in Michigan. And 
since Senator Douglas has said, and very properly, that the objective 
of this bill is to create new jobs—it is not to build buildings, it is to 
create new jobs—I think we must look at some of the things which 
might make this kind of a bill of no particular consequence, 

ave you seen and do you know this study called, “The Study of 
Plant Location Considerations—Market Facts” ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Whois it by, sir? 

Senator Bennett. It is by Market Facts, Inc., of Chicago. 

Mr. Wiuiams. I am not sure that I have, sir. But while I have 
the floor for a moment, I wish that the good Senator had come here 
a week or two ago, because National Steel has announced an invest- 
mene of $100 million in this community to expand their steel plant 

ere. 

But I think if Michigan has a peculiar situation here, this would 
not obviate the necessity of the Douglas bill to help the country. 
I am sure there are many communities that need this bill in addition 
to Michigan, and if Michigan is so singular, they would have a dif- 
ferent situation, Senator Bennett. 

Senator Bennett. I did not say Michigan was singular. I think 
that the people of Michigan ought to face their problem in its entirety, 
and as their problem , 

Mr. Witu1AMs. We are very happy to do so, and we are trying to 
do so, and I think the Federal Government could be of assistance. 
I do not think it is of much assistance to repeat all of these editorials, 
which weren’t very helpful. 

37190—59—pt. 2-3 
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Senator Bennett. I am trying to come back fundamentally to the 
point of view with which I began these hearings. I think there are 
other factors in this situation that must be met before you can create 
new jobs. I do not think $20 million, $13.5 million of it supplied by 
the Federal Government, is of any significance in relation to the 
overall total job you face. I symp: athize ver y sincerely with you and 
the other people of Michigan who face it. But I think it has to be 
faced. 

Mr. Wixt1ams. We do, too, and would like your help, sir. 

Senator Bennett. I am afraid, in view of the tax rate, in view of 
the very high unemployment compensation tax rate—and the em- 
ployers of Michigan, I am sure, know more about that that I do— 
I doubt very much that I as a businessman would be interested in 
coming into Michigan in contrast to Ohio or Indiana, for instance, 
in which I have no more emotional interest that I do in Michigan. 

I think this is a very real problem. 

I would like to put in the record the material on pages 1 to 5 in 
this Market Facts Survey, the first paragraph of which says: 

A group of interested citizens in Michigan have been disturbed by the fact 
that during the past few years many businesses have been moving out of Michi- 
gan. Moreover, the number of businesses locating new plants in Michigan was 
considerably below the proportional share of such plants that one would expect 
Michigan to obtain. In attempting to ascertain reasons for this situation, these 
men thought perhaps the attitude of the administration was a negative factor 
driving establishments out of Michigan. 

And in this survey 40 out of 113 people interviewed in Michigan 
assume—Governor, I am not going to fight the last campaign over 
and I am not going to argue, because I was not involved in it and 
do not want to get involved in it now—40 out of 113 assumed that 
your government in Michigan is one of the things that would persuade 
them not to come in. 

Senator Dovetas. Who were the people who filled out these ques- 
tionnaires ? 

Senator Bennerr. I doubt that their names are included. 

Senator Doveias. What group of people are they ? 

Senator Bennerr. They are just listed here as 113 executives of 
corporations in Michigan and in States surrounding Michigan and 
other parts of the country. So this was not limited to Michi igan 
employers with an obvious political bias. 

(The survey referred to follows :) 


A Srupy oF PLANT LOCATION CONSIDERATIONS, MARKET Facts, INc., OCTOBER 1950 
A STATEMENT ON THE NEED FOR THE STUDY 


A group of interested citizens of Michigan have been disturbed by the fact that 
during the past few years many businesses have been moving out of Michigan 
Moreover, the number of businesses locating new plants in Michigan was con- 
siderably below the proportional share of such new plants that one would expect 
Michigan to obtain. In attempting to ascertain reasons for this situation, these 
men thought that perhaps the attitude of the State administration was a negative 
factor driving establishments out of Michigan. 

Market Facts, Inc., a consumer research organization located in Chicago was 
asked to conduct a study designed to measure the extent to which the attitude 
of the State administration in Michigan was related to decisions made by manu- 
facturing concerns not to locate new plant facilities in Michigan. 

In undertaking this study Market Facts, Inc. conducted 113 telephone inter- 
views with executives of corporations in Michigan, in the States surrounding 
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Michigan, and in other parts of the country. The study was designed to an- 
swer two basic questions: 

To what extent is the attitude of the Governor and State administration 
toward business in the State considered by American businessmen as an 
important factor in their decisions as to which States new plants will be 
located in? 

Do American businessmen consider the attitude of the Governor and State 
administration in Michigan to be unfavorable toward business in the 
State? 

THE FINDINGS 


When asked how important a favorable attitude of the Governor toward indus- 
try was as a factor in the decision as to which State new plants should be located 
in, approximately one-fifth of the corporation executives rated this as a con- 
trolling factor or consideration. 

This means that about one-fifth of all persons interviewed said that the ab- 
sence or presence of a favorable attitude would determine whether or not they 
located plants within a given State. 

In considering this one-fifth (19 percent), it is well to look at some of the 
factors which would cause an individual to rate the favorable attitude of the 
Governor toward industry as a controlling factor. 

Let us illustrate. In an actual plant location decision, where the choice is 
between two or more States for a possible new plant location, the factors upon 
which these States rate almost equally will be of lesser importance. The con- 
trolling factor or factors in this actual decision are those which first of all 
are very important to the manufacturer, and, secondly, those factors on which 
the States under consideration differ significantly. 

Judgments are never made out of some sort of context. For example, if 
someone were judging how heavy a pencil is, whether or not he said that this 
pencil was “heavy” would depend to a great extent on what he was comparing 
it with. This is inherent in all judgments. If the importance of the attitude 
of the Governor was judged along with many factors of negligible importance 
it would be rated disproportionately high. By using as a standard of compari- 
son other factors of primary concern in plant location decisions, we have made 
the standard of comparison as difficult as possible. This means that the one- 
fifth was arrived at under conditions which, if anything, would tend to mini- 
mize the importance attached to this factor by those interviewed. Even with 
these stringent conditions, one-fifth is a substantial part of the whole. 

With this considertion in mind respondents were asked to compare Michigan 
and the States surrounding Michigan with regard to the same factors which were 
previously considered without regard to any specific State. When these States 
(Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin) were compared with regard 
to the attitude of the Governor toward industry, all of those who gave a “worst” 
rating gave this rating to Michigan. Only 1 percent of those asked rated some 
other State and Michigan, too, as worst with regard to this factor. 


Relative extent to which States are rated “worst” with regard to “favorable atti- 
tude of the Governor toward industry” 


Percent 
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Further evidence that Michigan is losing ground when compared with other 
States with regard to the number of plants locating in these States is reflected by 
answers to the question as to which State is least desirable for plant location. 
Michigan is rated least desirable more frequently than any of the other five 
States. 

Why does Michigan fare so poorly ? 

Clearly, two factors stand out: attitude of the unions, and attitude of the State 
government. These findings would further strengthen a conclusion that some 


business is staying out of Michigan largely because of the attitude of the State 
administration toward business. 
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Most important reasons given for selecting Michigan as poorest for plant location 


Percent 
Unions have poor attitude toward industry_....._._.-_______----_- 76 
The attitude of the Governor or government is unfavorable__.______-_._____ 58 
IE NEIN  CNN ieee iene entnreren er mersienendeneeend 26 


Is this negative feeling toward Michigan restricted to managements of only 
large companies, or of only small companies? No. Both size groups view 
Michigan in a similar light. 


Comparison of large and small companies’ attitudes 


Percent thinking 

Michigan “worst” 

AR DATS COUCIDORIOG Knit oi bie ot eee La 40 
PERORE RENN GIIDOIIOD xs aici et cet eel 38 


In summary, it is apparent that a portion of the industrialists influencing plant 
locations view the attitude of the State’s chief officer toward business as an im- 
portant consideration in selecting plant locations. Michigan ranks low on this 


score. 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I brought with me a lot of other 
things. I brought with me the story in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, and I brought with me reprints of a number of editorials that 
appeared at various times last year; not during the political cam- 
paign. I brought with me Raymond Moley’s statement, and two edi- 
torials by Holmes Alexander. If you would prefer that these not go 
in the record, I will be very happy to keep them out. 

Senator Dovexas. I will not put them in the record unless the Sen- 
ator asks for them to go in. If the Senator thinks they are germane, 
he may ask to have them included, and the Senator from Illinois will 
not excludethem. But he will ask also that the Governor of Michigan 
be permitted to make a reply to these editorials. So that if the Sen- 
ator, on his own responsibility, wishes to have these included, they will 
be, but the Governor of Michigan will have the chance to reply to 
them after examination. 

Senator Bennett. I think I will not offer them for the record. 

Senator Doveras. Then if they are not offered for the record, com- 
ments about them should be stricken from the record. 

Senator Bennett. All right, then, I will put them in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. All right. 

(The articles referred to follow :) 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 13, 1959] 


A WELFARE StTaTE RvuNS INTO TROUBLE 
MICHIGAN GOVERNMENT OUT OF MONEY—LIVING ON THE CUFF 


Michigan, one of the Nation’s wealthiest States, is on the brink of financial 
collapse. 

Bills are going unpaid. Credit is running out. But new spending plans, al- 
ready in the works, call for still higher outlays. 

Result: a scramble for emergency funds to tide the government over, plus 
proposed new taxes to bring in higher revenues. 

Detroir.—G. Mennen Williams, now in his 11th year as Governor of the great 
industrial State of Michigan, saw his State come to the end of its financial road 
last week. The Governor was forced to appeal to the corporations that he has 
often fought for money with which the meet the State payroll. 

‘ Governor Williams frequenly is spoken of as one of the “hopefuls” for the 1960 
Democratic presidential nomination. People of Michigan six times have voted 
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him their chief executive. The Governor is famed as a “liberal.” His adminis- 
tration is closely alined with Walter Reuther, politically powerful head of the 
United Auto Workers. 

When the money ran out, however, it was the corporations which came to the 
aid of the State with advance payment of taxes. The Governor appealed to 23 
of the State’s largest employers to pay taxes early and help ease the financial 
plight. Most agreed to do so. 


OVERDUE OBLIGATIONS 


The State’s finances had reached the point of crisis. The University of Mich- 
igan and Michigan State University received their last payments from the State 
last November. Both were living on money borrowed from banks against student 
fees. The banks were unwilling to lend more. 

The State fell 3 months behind in payments into its teachers’ retirement fund. 
Bills due contractors in some instances went unpaid. There was a question 
where money could be found to meet State payrolls. Interest payments of $15 
million are due on the State debt March 15, with no clear indication of where 
the money will come from. A payment of $34.5 million is due on a school fund 
in May. 

Through it all, checks went regularly to those on relief, and welfare rolls 
continued to swell as unemployment spread through Detroit and many other 
industrial areas of the State. More than 11 percent of the State’s labor force was 
jobless in January, according to estimates by the Michigan Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Michigan, in other words, suddenly found that, while it was continuing to spend 
freely, it had run out of money to meet its bills. Spending from the State’s 
general fund ran ahead of income by $21 million in the fiscal year ended last 
June 30. A deficit of $89 million is estimated for the current fiscal year. 


A JUGGLING ACT 


As the State’s financial crisis deepened in recent months, Michigan officials 
searched for new ways to raise additional cash. 

Last year, for example, the State government liquidated one of its assets by 
transferring $19 million, representing liquor inventories held by State-owned liq- 
uor stores, to the credit of its general fund. The State also drew down $10 million 
from a special fund for soldiers’ bonuses and from other funds set aside for the 
redemption of bonds. 

This fiscal juggling brought in an extra $29 million of nonrecurring income, 
but that was still not enough to meet demands for cash. Money went out faster 
than it came in. 


PLEA FOR TAX BOOSTS 


As one way out of the financial crisis, Governor Williams last week asked the 
legislature to boost taxes by 18 percent over what was collected in 1958. He 
called for enactment of the State’s first income tax, and for increases in other 
taxes that would bring in, all told, an additional $140 million a year. 

Included in the Williams tax proposals are some that are certain to run into 
heavy opposition among Michigan taxpayers and businessmen; a graduated tax 
on personal incomes, a flat 5 percent tax on corporation incomes, and a 7 percent 
tax on the income of banks and other financial institutions. 

Meanwhile as a stopgap measure, the Governor has asked the legislature to 
mortgage the veterans’ trust fund, which now contains securities valued at 
around $38 million. If the legislators approve, these securities could be used as 
collateral to secure loans. 

SPENDING AS USUAL 


In the face of the present cash crisis, the Governor’s budget for the fiscal year 
to start next July 1 calls for still higher spending, over and above that for the 
present year. He has asked additional outlays centering chiefly on education 
and mental-health programs, and a pay boost for State employees. These would 
increase the State’s general-fund expenditures from a current annual rate of 
$880 million to a rate of $424 million in the coming year. For new public-works 
spending—which lately has been cut sharply—Mr. Williams proposes that the 
legislature create a State building authority, empowered to issue revenue bonds. 
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A LONG-TERM PROBLEM 


How did Michigan get into its present plight? Look back at the record, and 
you see that the State’s troubles have been years in the making. 

For one thing, over the past decade—the years in which the Williams admin- 
istration has been in office—total State spending has gone up from about $500 
million annually to more than $1 billion. 

State financial officials say that inflation and the increase in Michigan’s popu- 
lation have accounted for about half that rise. The other $250-million increase 
in spending is accounted for by new State services, improvements in old ones, 
or by a shift in costs from local areas to the State treasury. 

For another thing, new revenues coming into the State treasury have not kept 
pace with the rise in spending. Over the years, Governor Williams has sought 
approval from the legislature for higher taxes. But the legislators, while gener- 
ally going along with higher spending have not been eager to provide additional 
taxes. 

A DOUBLE-EDGED RECESSION 


Meanwhile, revenues from existing taxes have declined recently because of 
the recession in business. Sales-tax collections, the largest single source of 
revenue, fell off. The estimate of revenue from this tax for the current fiscal 
year had been $323 million. Now the estimate has been reduced to $296 million. 

As auto plants and other factories began to lay off workers, welfare costs 
began to rise. These costs put a heavy drain on State revenues. Normally, the 
State pays 30 percent of general-relief costs, cities and towns 70 percent. Re- 
cently, the State has shouldered the entire cost in Detroit and some other areas 
because the local governments ran out of funds. 


FRONT-RUNNER IN WELFARE 


Michigan’s spending for many types of State services—for education, high- 
ways, health and hospitals, public safety—run well ahead of the average for 
other States. Most-recent figures show that the State’s spending for education, 
for example, was the highest of all States, at about $61 per capita, compared 
with a nationwide average of $37.41 per capita. 

Other factors, having to do with jobs and business activity, have had a long- 
term effect on Michigan’s financial problem. 

Since 1950, Michigan has added more than 1.5 million to its population. This 
population increase included many thousands of people who came from other 
States, lured by the prospect of high wages on Michigan’s world-famous assembly 
lines. But new jobs over the past few years have not kept pace with the rise in 
population. 

“COLD SHOULDER” FOR BUSINESS? 


One reason frequently cited by some businessmen for this decline in jobs is 
that the State has an “unfavorable climate” for attracting and holding private 
business and industry. All through the State government, businessmen say, they 
run into an “attitude of hostility.” 

Last year, a big Detroit manufacturer closed down its factory with a payroll 
of 700 workers and moved to Arkansas. There, the company’s president says, it 
will save $75,000 a year in taxes alone—and many times that amount in wages. 

In the Detroit suburb of Monroe, Mayor Milton H. Knabusch said that one 
of the country’s largest steel producers decided against building a plant there 
because the company didn’t like “the political and industrial climate of Michi- 
gan.” Since 1947, the Big Three of the auto industry have built or acquired 
about 100 new plants across the country. Only 30 of these have been located in 
Michigan. Neighboring Ohio alone got 29. 

All these problems have combined to add to the State’s financial worries. New 
business enterprises are slow to come to Michigan. Revenues from existing busi- 
nesses are down. Spending is way up. 

Thus, the people of Michigan, one of the wealthiest States in the United States, 
now find their government is broke. Many of these people are wondering 
whether the State can continue to spend as it has in the past—and whether tax- 
payers are willing to provide the new money that will be needed to support the 
spending programs already projected for the future. 
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[From Los Angeles Times, June 20, 1958] 
INDUSTRY Loss Stirs REVOLT IN MICHIGAN 


(By Holmes Alexander) 





LANSING, MicH.—Has Soapy killed the goose? Soapy would be Michigan’s 
five-term Governor, G. Mennen Williams, and the golden-egg goose is the splendidly 
caparisoned Michigan economy which was once the bellwether of our industrial 
prosperity. 

Since Williams’ first election in 1948, the State has become a straggler instead 
of a leader in the economic advance. Outside the Detroit area a 12-city survey 
shows that in 9 of them the population is increasing faster than the jobs. 
The Iron Mountain News for last May 31 cited 12 firms—‘to name just a few’— 
which, during national prosperity in 1950-56, slowed down or closed down in 
Michigan but opened plants in nearby States. The recession in the second 
Eisenhower term has hit harder in Michigan, and stayed there longer, than any- 
where else. 

Although the Michigan downswing coincides with the decade of Soapy Wil- 
liams’ incumbency, there is a strange reticence among businessmen to lay the 
blame squarely on the Governor. The Citizens’ Alliance to Build Michigan, for 
example, held an executive committee meeting in Lansing last May 13 and 
resolved to take setps to study and combat the flight of industry. 

There seem to be two reasons why there was no direct attack upon Williams. 
One is that the alliance intends to stay nonpartisan and to attract support for 
its program from both parties. The other reason, as I was told by a former 
newspaperman, is an atmosphere of general caution which always prevails in 
a place which is ruled by political authoritarianism. 

“People are reluctant to talk against the government,” I was told. “They 
have a feeling that somebody is listening and will report them. They fear 
reprisals by labor. If nothing worse, their delivery of supplies will be delayed 
and they’ll lose money.” 

When you find this vague feeling of being watched and of being under a threat 
you commence to understand what is meant by the bad economic “climate” of 
Michigan. Everybody assumes that Governor Williams is beholden for his 
office to Walter Reuther, chief of the United Auto Workers and vice president 
of the AFL-CIO. The talk is that anyone who isn’t cleared by the UAW doesn’t 
get a political appointment. 

The Governor's 9-year rule has its strength in political organizers, paid out 
of union funds, who get the vote registered and then march it to the polls. The 
party line is spoken in shop papers which go to something like a million readers. 

Public and industrial taxes provide, of course, for the victims of unemploy- 
ment and shop accidents; but, in addition, the bureaucracy of welfarism creeps 
into the lives of all. A township clerk gave me this example: 

“We keep the vital statistics. When somebody dies we make a record of it. 
At the township level there is no charge for this service. But lately the service 
has gone to the county level—with a $1 charge. Later, I suppose it’ll go to the 
State at a larger charge.” 

It is not difficult to see in Michigan an unpleasant prototype of national things 
to come. The cost of bureaucracy is certainly a major reason for the inflation 
of prices in all industrial products. The labor movement has taken its eye off 
Presidential politics and has concentrated mainly on congressional seats. If 
the swing to the Democratic Party, with its labor wing, is as strong as is often 
predicted, the country might come out of the 1958 elections in somewhat the place 
where Michigan stood in 1948. 

This is looking on the darkest side. The bright side is that Soapy Williams, 
in quest of his sixth term as a jump-off place for his big White House try, is 
running into resistance. Big business was always against him, but the Citizens’ 
Alliance consists of small businessmen and farmers. The coalition called farmer- 
labor seems to be dissolving along with the Michigan Farmers Union, a iaborite 
group. The Citizens’ Alliance is finding takers for its nonpartisan message that 
loss of industries is loss of jobs. 

The worst that probably will happen to Williams is that he will lose votes, 
though not the election. But a byline story in the Detroit Times by Don O’Connor 
reported that Williams was having trouble getting endorsers for his reelection 
bid. It could mean a turning tide, first in Michigan, then in the Nation. 
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[From Boston Herald, June 19, 1958] 
Tue TROUBLE IN MICHIGAN 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


LANSING, Micu.—On August 15, 1896, there was that editorial, ““What’s the 
Matter With Kansas?” which stirred up the animals and made William Allen 
White a household name. At a little-noticed meeting in this Midwest capital 
city a small group of determined men raised a similar question about their own 
State. They called themselves the executive committee of the Citizens’ Alliance 
To Build Michigan. They asked, “What’s wrong with Michigan?” 

It was not, as with White, an oratorical question. It was curious, plaintive, 
with undertones of anxiety and anger. Political revolts often begin in the 
provinces and march upon the metropolitan centers of power. This happened 
recently in France where Corsica and Algeria signaled what would happen to 
Paris. Some of the same elements of dissatisfaction at the grassroots are pres- 
ent, though in peaceful form, in the Michigan provinces. 

No man can say what will happen, but the national resentment against high 
prices, high taxes and costly bureaucracy are all represented. The political 
powder trail leads to the powder keg. All that’s lacking seems to be the spark. 

The story begins last winter when a portly, good-humored manufacturer 
named Larry Love traveled from his home in Battle Creek, Mich., to South Bend, 
Ind., to find out why he had failed to win a bidding competion on some fabricated 
steel production. The friendly rivals, as I am told by Mr. Love, allowed him to 
examine their successful contract. 

He discovered that the cost of doing business in Michigan was a good deal 
higher than in Indiana. Mr. Love went home in some concern. Since the price 
of union labor and of steel and the level of Federal taxation are all substantially 
the same throughout the area, there must be hidden elements that made it 
costlier to do business in a certain State. 

Mr. Love and others dug deeper into the matter. It was found that during 
the past decade all States except Michigan and Rhode Island had increased 
their per capita employment. Michigan is more than the center of the auto- 
motive industry. Because of its. natural resources, favorable geographical 
location, and skilled manpower pool, Michigan has also been strong in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, steel, and appliances. But recently there has been a 
marked trek to other Great Lakes States by General Motors, the Jones & Laughlin 
steel firm, the Wyandotte and Dow chemical companies, as well as General 
Electric. 

In sum, the national recession and the surplus of automobiles do not account 
for all of Michigan’s economic troubles. With the population growing and jobs 
becoming more scarce, this State is accumulating a chronic and built-in de 
pression. 

Mr. Love wrote letters to about 250 persons and called a meeting last May in 
Lansing. Local and State newspapers covered the gathering, which consisted 
of 120 small businessmen, merchants, contractors, and farmers. 

Some very simple, two-part questionnaires were circulated but not tabulated 
at the time. I have been able to obtain these tabulations, hitherto unpublished, 
and now put them into the record. Of the 120 persons present 80 returned their 
questionnaires but 11 of these were blank. Out of 69 sets of answers, then, we 
get these results: 

1. “I believe that the long-term decline of Michigan is due to the following: 
high taxes (30), bad business climate (22), CIO influence on Gov. G. Mennen 
(Soapy) Williams (19), Governor Williams himself (18), high wages (14), labor 
dictates too much (13),” and the rest scattered. 

2. “I believe the positive steps to be taken should be: curb CIO (20), pass a 
right-to-work bill (14), defeat Governor Williams (13), improve industrial 
climate (9),” and the rest scattered. 

One column is not enough to analyze all this. There is enough material at 
hand to raise such questions as: 

Is “Soapy” Williams in trouble in his quest for a sixth gubernatirial term and 
for his big bid for the White House? Is there something politically meaningful 
in the seeming Michigan coalition between small business and the farmers? Is 
labor, along with all its other troubles of congressional investigation and general 
unemployment, under indictment for causing bad industrial climate in this highly 
organized State? 
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Meanwhile, it is certain that Michiganders with small businesses and farms are 
aroused and are looking for remedial action. Only 30 persons from 250 who 
were invited to attend the first meeting did not respond by message or in person. 
Interest has spread to other States where similar elements are present in the 
economy. And anybody who suspects that our whole country is suffering from 
overmanagement in government and overorganization in labor may find an 
interest in the quiz program “What’s Wrong With Michigan?” 


MICHIGAN’S ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


GOVERNMENT OF STATE RY REUTHER MACHINE CREATES DARK BUSINESS CLIMATE 
(By Raymond Moley) 


To most of us, the expression “government by all the people” is just a phrase 
useful in patriotic speeches and an easy blind for demagogs. But it has a vital, 
deeply embedded truth which many of us are loath to recognize. Nothing so 
illustrates its validity so much as the innumerable examples in history of the 
corroding effect upon economic life produced by government by a class or po- 
litical machine dominated by an oligarchy or a small but potent minority. Per- 
hap leaders of the British Labor Party would deny that the government that 
they conducted from 1945 to 1951 was in fact a minority affair. But they 
cannot deny that its basic nature was a dictatorship by the trades unions and 
the so-called intellectuals in the party. The facts clearly show that its tinkering 
with the economic system and its threats to the British economy paralyzed initia- 
tive and frustrated recovery from the war. 

Michigan has had what is substantially a UAW government for some years. 
Time and again, candidates backed by the Reuther machine have swept the State. 
Practically all elective State offices are filled by people who owe their election 
to UAW support. This powerful machine, heavily financed by union funds and 
incredibly active on a year-around basis, has not only elected its man, Governor 
Williams, over and over, but has now penetrated into counties and cities. 

It has been obvious, because of the repressive character of Michigan’s taxation 
and the many embarrassments suffered by private business, not only that in- 
dustry is draining out of the State, but that new business prefers to go else- 
where—to Ohio or to Indiana, where there is no union-in-politics dictation. 

It has also been evident that the vast political designs of Reuther are not 
limited to this one State but are stretching far over the Nation. For example, 
the UAW made a substantial contribution to the Hells Canyon Association, 
whose purpose was to build a great Federal dam on the Snake River to provide 
a source of “cheap” power and draw industry from the Midwest, including 
Michigan. 

Some time ago, Governor Williams was forced to give some attention to the 
receding tide of Michigan’s industry. His response was to set up a group of 
what he called economic ambassadors to sing the virtues of Michigan in other 
States and seek to bring in more industry. The people selected by Williams as 
such ambassadors—utilities people, bankers, leaders of State educational institu- 
tions, etc.—were unable to refuse since their ostensible service would be to 
help the State and also because a State government so controlled has great 
power to make reprisals on the recalcitrant. 

But there are plenty of small businessmen, farmers, and others in Michigan 
who are able to defy the Governor and the political machine behind him. 
Laurence Love, a small manufacturer, recently inspired a meeting of people who 
are unhappy about Michigan’s economic and political bondage. This meeting, 
held in Lansing, staged some plain talking and created what is called the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance to Build Michigan. Its program is to work for a “sensible” right- 
to-work law; less extravagance in State government; revision of the State tax 
structure; and counteraction against union domination of politics. 

Thus, while so much of Michigan’s big business has and apparently still con- 
tinues to sit on its political hands, smaller business and farmers are taking the 
aggressive course which is the only kind of opposition that people like Williams 
and Reuther can understand and fear. May their efforts carry over in other 
States threatened with the same sort of minority government. 
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{From Hillsdale Daily News, Jan. 17, 1959] 
Our “CLIMATE” Is COOLER 


(Dale Stafford in the Greenville Daily News) 


Michigan’s “industrial climate” dropped a few more points on Monday. 

That was the day the supreme court at Lansing ruled that Michigan workers 
are entitled to jobless pay if they are idled by a strike in the employing company 
in another State. 

On the same day Gov. G. Mennen Williams’ commission on Michigan’s economic 
future was told that another million jobs will have to be found in the State by 
1970. The speaker was Dr. William Haber, University of Michigan economist 
who has been a consistently good prophet. 

The court decision involved 11,500 Ford Motor Co. workers. They were idled 
in 1953 because of a strike in the Ford forge plant in Canton, Ohio. 

The Michigan Employment Securities Commission refused to pay unemploy- 
ment compensation to the 11,500 and the decision was upheld by a circuit court 
in Wayne County. 

The Ford employees at Dearborn and Canton are members of the United Auto 
Workers Union. 

This decision by Michigan’s “new look” court gives the UAW a tremendous 
club. Here is why: 

The automobile industry is a highly complex thing with supplies coming from 
factories in other States. A strike of only a handful of men involved in making 
a tiny but necessary part can bring a whole company’s production to a halt. 

The UAW has been accused of using this strategy to gain concessions when it 
didn't like existing contracts. Also, gear plants, etc., employing only a handful 
of workers have been struck around contract negotiation time. 

What this new decision means is that a small key p'ant in another State 
can be struck and the bulk of the firm’s employees in Michigan will be idled. 
But the idle will collect unemployment compensation which will be paid for by all 
Michigan employers. This is a mightly weapon. 

The majority opinion was written by Justice George Edwards, a onetime 
UAW organizer who possesses the keenest kind of mind. 

This decision follows the pattern of a series of recent opinions by the supreme 
court. Most of them dealt with workmen’s compensation insurance and the 
rates have gone up 30 percent for Michigan employers in 2 years. 

There was the much pubticized “horseplay” case. A workman threw a shingle 
at a fellow employee, inflicting injury. The employer (who wasn’t around, of 
course) was held liable and compensation was paid. 

All of these things add to the cost of doing business in a State which is going 
to need an estimated 1 million more jobs by 1970. 

Michigan’s financial crisis is well known to most people. It seems to me that 
crisis exists in other areas that are more vital. No one in his right senses op- 
poses having the finest kind of protection for employees in our State. But 
employers deserve some attention, too. They are the ones who take the gamble 
to create the jobs of which another million will be needed. 

And not all of them have to do their gambling in Michigan. 





[From the Detroit Free Press, Thursday, Nov. 6, 1958] 
IN WILLIAMS’ VICTORY 
A MANDATE AND AGENDA 


The campaign for Michigan’s governorship was waged almost entirely on the 
issue of whether Michigan’s political climate has or has not been good in terms 
of job opportunities available to the State’s people. 

Governor Williams’ victory margin was decidedly less than his handlers had 
predicted. It was conspicuously narrower than in the past two gubernatorial 
elections. While the popularity of Democrats, generally, was on the rise, that 
of Governor Williams went downhill. 

Taken together, the theme of the campaign and the decline of Governor Wil- 
liams’ vote magnetism can be beneficial. If he reads the signs the right way, 


It could not only help Michigan, but assist in restoring what the Governor 
has lost as a candidate. 





e 
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In the size of his vote, Governor Williams has been given notice that many 
people in Michigan are genuinely worried about its political climate as that re- 
lates to the regularity with which timeclocks and cash registers ring. 

And in the charges and arguments of the campaign, there is an agenda of 
points to be thoughtfully considered in improving Michigan’s political climate. 

Our recommendation for Governor was Paul Bagwell, comparatively an un- 
known who began coming from nowhere only a few weeks ago and getting serious 
attention. He ran the strongest race against Governor Williams that Michigan 
has seen in many years. 

It would be good for Michigan and no less good for Governor Williams if he 
accepted the challenge of last Tuesday to work with all the people of this 
State in restoring Michigan’s rightful reputation. 





[From the Detroit News, Nov. 24, 1957] 
“Victim or UAW Power,” Says FrreD WILLIAMS AID 
By Will Muller 


LANSING, Noy. 23.—One of Governor Williams’ original sponsors today de- 
scribed himself as ‘a victim of the UAW-CIO’s reach for power in Michigan 
government.” 

Seventy-four-year-old John Reid, his intensity undimmed by more than half a 
eentury of labor’s battles, was recounting how he was deposed as State labor 
commissioner. 

“The real truth is that the UAW wanted to use the safety inspectors of the 
State labor department to harass employers. I wouldn’t go along,’ Reid said. 

A wek ago, Governor Williams replaced Reid with Russel White, president 
of Oldsmobile local 652, UAW. The Governor’s explanation at the time: 


BROKE WITH SIGLER 


“Reid’s term had expired. In view of the strenuous program we contemplate, 
I felt that a younger man would be in a position to handle projects which may 
last a number of years.” 

In 1947, Reid broke with the late Gov. Kim Sigler on labor policy. A former 
secretary of the Michigan Federation of Labor, he went out to lead his followers 
to Williams in 1948. 

That year he became a Democratic candidate for congressional nomination 
in the Sixth District. His sole purpose was to gain a political platform from 
which to extol Williams, Reid said. 


SCOTTISH BIRTH 


“The CIO didn’t do much for Williams that year. Now it wants to own him,” 
he said. “It’s being said now in our union that if we want an appointment in 
State government, we have to ask Walter Reuther (UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther) for it.” 

Reid’s record in the political battle of labor stretches back to his boyhood in 
the tiny agricultural town of Brechin, Forfarshire, Scotland. 

At 16, he was a volunteer in the Boer War. Some 18 months later, he re- 
turned from Africa aboard the Kildonan Castle with a famed war correspondent, 
Winston Churchill. 

In 1901, Reid emigrated to Canada and became a farm hand in Manitoba. By 
1903, he was a journeyman steamfitter. 


COMES TO DETROIT 


Reid came to Detroit in 1917 to help build “Eagle Boats” for World War I at 
the Ford Motor Co. From 1923-27, he was president of the AFL Steamfitters 
Local 388 in Detroit. 

He headed the Lansing Federation of Labor from 1928 to 1932. From 1935 to 

948, he was secretary and lobbyist of the Michigan Federation of Labor. 

It was there that the truculent Scotsman, with the sharp blue eyes under eye- 
brows that nearly match those of John L. Lewis, made his reputation as labor’s 
champion. 

“T’ve always believed in fighting your foes and helping your friends, no matter 
what party they belonged to,” Reid said. 
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GAINS AFL BACKING 


It was Reid who once described a Lansing business lobbyist as a man “unalter- 
ably opposed to exploitation of child labor under 4 years of age.” 

. In 1934, Reid was a Republican hunting the party’s congressional nomination 
in the Sixth District. In 1936, he maneuvered the State AFL endorsement of 
Governor Williams’ former idol, the late Frank Murphy, for Governor. 

In 1942 Reid was supporting Republican Harry F. Kelly for Governor against 
Democrat Murray Wagoner. 

In 1948, the late Frank X. Martell, then Detroit Federation of Labor chief, 
and James R. Hoffa, Teamster boss, teamed to knock Reid out of his AFL post, 
A year later, Williams appointed him to the labor post. 

Governor Williams, announcing Reid’s successor, said he offered Reid a choice 
of two other jobs. 

“I WON’T STARVE” 


“I checked them. They don’t exist,” Reid said today. ‘Nobody has to ‘make’ 
a job for John Reid. I won’t starve.” 

Reid said he was “disappointed” in Governor Williams. For 2 years, Reid 
said, the CIO campaigned to get his job with unsubstantiated charges, and 
“Governor Williams never once investigated to see if those charges were true.” 

he UAW, Reid said, is “out to get at least three other jobs in State labor 
agencies” and in at least one instance has a man “observing” the jobholder he 
wishes to replace. 

Before his replacement was announced, Reid said, he was told by Thomas 
H, E. Quimby, director of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission and Demo- 
cratic national committeeman, that “Governor Williams wants to announce 
your resignation.” 

TIME FOR TV 


“T told him I hadn’t resigned and wasn’t going to,” said Reid. ‘The Governor, 
even now, hasn’t ever told me why I was dropped. 

“But I know—to clear the way for the CIO.” 

Reid says he isn’t worrying about how he'll spend the next few months. 

His one remaining “boss’”—his wife, Johanna—doesn’t want to go to Florida. 
But the Reids have a new TV set that the old time battler for labor’s cause has 
never had time to watch. He aiso has some plans to make for the future. 

What is he going to do about Governor Williams? 

“Nothing. Just nothing,” says Reid. “If I went out to support a Republican 
against him, what would I be doing? Helping someone hatchet labor?” 

John Reid is going to winter in Michigan, probably with a little lobbying down 
at the capitol—ahout the time his successor comes up for confirmation in the 
State senate. 





{From the Detroit News, Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1959] 
StaTeE Court INVITATION 
INDUSTRY, STAY AWAY 


All the plans, all the talk, all the reams of advertising of Michigan as an at- 
tractive place for new industries—and the new jobs they might bring—went 
down the drain Monday afternoon in the chamber of the State supreme court. 

In a single decision involving unemployment compensation during the 1953 
Ford Motor Co. strike, a five-justice majority served notice on employers every- 
where that, if they open shop in Michigan, they come under domination of an 
admittedly prounion State administration and a high court majority that now 
depends on the UAW-CIO for reelection, and knows it. 

The facts and point of the specific case are simple: 

In the spring of 1953 UAW President Walter Reuther was demanding interim 
reopening of master automotive contracts on the ground that Korean war in- 
flation was penalizing workers. Technically, 5-year contracts with 2 years yet 
to run prevented his striking the Big Three to enforce his will. But there was 
a UAW strike, by 1,450 men in Ford’s Canton, Ohio, forge plant. 

For lack of forgings, the whole Ford complex was hit. A total of 11,500 Ford 
workers at the Rouge, Highland Park, and other Detroit area operations were 
idled for up to 3 weeks. Although the Canton strike ostensibly was over local 
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pay schedules, it ended (and this is the key point) only after the Big Three 
had surrendered to Reuther’s demand for general contract revision. 

To rule that the 11,500 Michigan Ford workers are entitled to $1 million in 
unemployment compensation the supreme court majority had to reverse contrary 
findings of the Michigan Employment Security Commission, of the MESC appeal 
board, and of the supreme court itself which held just the opposite in a similar 
1941 case involving the Chrysler Corp. 

But Justices Edwards, Black, Voelker, Smith, and Kelly did it and thereby 
set the course for new UAW strike strategy: There should be no future strikes 
of all Ford, General Motors, or Chrysler workers. A key supply plant can 
simply be closed by UAW headquarters order and the main plants thereby shut 
by indirection. 

The union advantage is obvious: The unemployment fund will pay the “strike 
benefits” to all but the worker handful who are openly picketing. UAW leaders 
will tell management (as the record alleges they did in the instant case) that 
they can end the local strike, and resume general production, whenever they 
agree to overall union demands. 

The court finds its excuse in definition of a business “establishment” in the 
unemployment compensation law. As Justice Edwards saw it in the majority 
opinion, the Canton forge plant, being 150 miles from Dearborn, was not part 
of the Ford establishment but a separate entity. Left undefined is the distance 
limit that constitutes disestablishment of a corporate whole. Is it 150 miles, 
or 100, or 10 miles, or would a key and wholly owned supplier 10 blocks from 
a main assembly line be called a separate establishment? 

Also, the decision ignores the fact that the UAW is a highly integrated single 
establishment run from a place called Solidarity House, which stands as a 
monument to the philosophy that unified action by all auto workers is the key 
to benefits that scattered worker groups in separate plants never could win. 

In summary, a court majority dominated by self-styled liberals has done what 
true liberals have objected to for years: They have sought and found a narrow 
interpretation of legislative intent and based on it a special-interest ruling which 
we believe is contrary to sound public policy. 

The result must be discouragement of some industries which might open 
or expand here and provide new Michigan jobs. That is the price Michigan 
must pay for letting political parties choose our judges and for moving toward 
total domination by a single political party that makes it clear that the judge— 
Republican or Democrat—who wishes reelection had better listen to the demands 
of the UAW. 


{From the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, Feb. 17, 1958] 
Taxes ARE Key TO STATE GROWTH 


In good times and bad, taxes are a subject of complaint. However, when 
economic indices point downward, the burdens of high taxes usually have the 
healthful effect of promoting pointed and sincere inquiries on the grassroots level. 

It is not necessary to ask the rhetorical question, ““Where are we heading?” 
if one persuses a table of tax collections in Michigan for the 1947-57 decade. 
Federal tax collections in the State went up 249 percent in that period, State 
taxes, 163 percent and local taxes 168 percent. Inflation, active in that decade, 
certainly was active also in the field of Michigan taxation. 

We must hasten to note that costs have steadily mounted, and that the in- 
creasing population has also had its effect on the tax bill. But let us not forget 
such factors as the public’s incessant demand for more services; its careless 
selection of men, some of whom are poorly qualified for public office, and that 
same public’s unwillingness to take the time to check upon promises and per- 
formances of those who call themselves the public’s servants. 

And while we’re looking around for additional places to lay the blame for 
mounting taxes, let’s not forget the fact. that Michigan has 5,160 units for gov- 
ernment—a number exceeded by only six States in the entire Nation. 

Inasmuch as all citizens are interested in improving the tax picture, good 
wishes will attend the efforts of small businessmen of the area who were 
scheduled to meet today in Kalamazoo to form an organization dedicated to con- 
structive action toward tax relief. We need more self-initiative on the local 


pn in these matters, even though such studies are presently underway in 
zansing. 
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We have more at stake than our own immediate financial easement in an im- 
proved and stable tax picture; there is the prospect that an improved tax struc- 
ture would promote the expension of existing business and industry in Michigan. 
Such a tax pattern, of course, would attract new industries to the State. 

We can’t expect new industries under present conditions, for high taxes, the 
continued financial crises at Lansing and the endless flow of new theories from 
Walter Reuther’s economists all tend to penalize us at the very time it is impera- 
tive that new employment be found for the jobless. 

Since this is a business economy, a searching study of our tax situation is 
the best possible preparation for action to remedy conditions in Michigan. Basic- 
ally, the matter is quote simple if we just keep in mind the fact that business 
goes where it can make money. That course might attract business to Michigan— 
or out of it. 


[From the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, Oct. 30, 1958] 
STATE RATED “Worst” IN AREA FOR INDUSTRY 


LANSING.—Many corporations rate Michigan as “worst” among five midwestern 
industrial States as a place in which to locate plants because of poor attitudes 
of unions and the Governor toward industry. 

That is the crux of findings of Market Facts, Inc., a Chicago market research 
organization hired by the Battle Creek-based Citizens’ Alliance To Build 
Michigan. 

113 SURVEYED 


The Citizens’ Alliance is headed by Laurence W. Love, a Battle Creek indus- 
trialist. In the past, the organization has been accused by Governor Williams 
of being dominated by Republicans. Love is a former Calhoun County Republi- 
can chairman. 

The report of the survey of 113 corporations east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line was given by William F. O’Dell, president of 
Market Facts, Inc. 

He said that in answer to telephone questions asked of corporation executives 
most directly concerned with plant locations, 40 percent of the 113 questioned 
rated Michigan ‘‘worst’”’ with regard to “favorable attitude of the Governor 
toward industry.” 

Only one other State rated a “worst” vote—Wisconsin—among those surveyed. 


UNION ATTITUDE HIT 


Fifty-five percent of the firms interviewed rated Michigan least desirable for 
plant location, primarily because of a poor attitude by unions toward industry. 
More than half said the attitude of the Governor or government was unfavor- 
able. 

Of the five States, Illinois rated most desirable for plant location, with the 
others in order, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

“Michigan is rated as ‘least desirable’ more frequently than any of the other 
four States,” the report says. 

O’Dell said that 76 percent of those who rated Michigan least desirable for 
plant locations gave poor attitude of unions toward industry as the most im- 
portant reason. Another 58 percent rated the unfavorable attitude of the Gov- 
ernor or government. About 25 percent gave varied other reasons, 


BOTH LARGE AND SMALL 


O’Dell said adverse feelings existed among both large and small corporations 
almost equally. 

O’Dell reported that 34 of those questioned rated Illinois as the best State 
for plant location, 30 for Ohio, 28 for Indiana, 6 for Wisconsin, and 5 for 
Michigan. 

He stressed that there were about 10 principal factors involved in reasons for 
plant location choice, including transportation, power, labor supply, proximity of 
markets, taxes, wage levels. and raw materials. 

Asked whether the survey might have been politically inspired, Love said, “1 
would be remiss in my duty if I did not make this report public at this time. 

“T have no ax to grind except to improve Michigan.” 
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Senator Bennerr. May I identify some of these articles? 
The first one is from the Muskegon Chronicle, February 15, 1958. 
(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Muskegon Chronicle, Feb. 15, 1958] 


OFFICIAL Recorps SHow MESC ConTROLLED By DUES-PAYING MEMBERS oF AFL— 
CIO UNIONS 


(By William C. Kulsea) 


LANSING, February 15.—Republicans say UAW President Walter Reuther and 
Governor Williams are political bedmates, ready to walk arm in arm down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the White House in 1961. 

Reuther holds these charges as nonsense coming from editorial writers, saying 
Williams is not a puppet on a string but the favorite son of thousands of unionists. 

Since the GOP says Williams has turned State government over to Reuther to 
organize, and Democrats deny that in hurt voices, one must go to the record for 
an answer. 

So let the story unfold from official State records of the auditor general, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the files of Representative Walter G. Nakkula, 
Gladwin Republican, chairman of the House Labor Committee. 

A few weeks ago Williams slugged 74-year-old John Reid so hard Reid lost his 
job as State labor commissioner, replacing him with a Lansing UAW official, Rus- 
sell White. 

Reid, hurt and uncertain, cried out that he was being fired because “the UAW-— 
CIO is reaching for power in Michigan.” 

“The real truth,” he said, “is that the UAW wants to run the safety inspectors 
in the Department of Labor to harass employers.” 

Reuther said Reid’s charges were fabrications. Williams added that Reid was 
just getting old. 

Shortly thereafter Reuther made a funny in Detroit. He said the only thing 
he got for free from Williams—in a patronage way—were three tickets to the De- 
troit State Fair, and he didn’t use them at that. 

Naktula feels Reuther may have achieved a record for understatement in the 
light of what’s going on within the 2,500-employee Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission. 

The multi-million-dollar operation is financed by payroll taxes Michigan em- 
ployers pay into a trust fund. Their contributions are part of the price the 
customers pay for goods they buy from the employers. The trust fund, in other 
words, is built up continually by consumers, in most cases. 

‘he agencey’s chief function is to pay out unemployment compensation benefits 
in hard times, and to help the unemployed look for jobs. 

Of the 2,500 employes on the payroll, in Detroit and 68 other offices outstate, 
the agency has more than 700 members of AFL-CIO unions and the Michigan 
State Employes’ Association, an important outfit. The MSEA has only about 150 
dues-paying members. 

Key executives of the agency, who daily handle highly secret documents in- 
volving the biggest and smallest employers under the act, are intensive AFL-CIO 
dues-paying members. 

Max M. Horton, the director, drawing $16,750 a year, was one of the original 
members of Local No. 31, AFL-CIO. Even today he fondly displays his dog- 
eared union withdrawal card and permits union meetings on State time and on 
State property. 

In this way he keeps happy Tom Downs, a member of the Employment Security 
Commission who is a CIO lobbyist and field representative. The union hierarchy 
in the Detroit area is pretty well built around Downs, who reports to August 
Scholle, Michigan CIO president. 

Nakkula says there is evidence the distribution of jobs to the needy and un- 
employed, as well as payment or denial of jobless and payments, is completely 
controlled by unionists at the top levels. 

Yellowed newspaper clippings bring up the case of Frank Christensen, now 
manager of the Grand Rapids branch at $9,455. He’s the only citizen of the 
State ever found guilty of violating the Hatch Act (political activities). 

He was fired by Federal Civil Service in 1951, kept off the payroll for 18 
months under threat of double penalty to the State agency, and put back as 
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office manager in Detroit. He took over Grand Rapids June 6, 1957. He and 13 
other employees there are AFL-CIO members, according to State records. 

Nakkula wants to know—“How can a branch manager preserve a neutral and 
impartial attitude toward the public, the employers and others, including his own 
bosses, if he owes his first loyalty to the AFL-CIO?” 

He says the Grand Rapids situation, insofar as the manager is concerned, is 
duplicated in scores of other offices in Detroit and even outstate. 

Key sections in the central office in Detroit are dominated by AFL-CIO mem- 
bers. They are the benefits section, contributions section, business management 
section and the field service section. Nakkula believes that especially harmful 
is union domination of the industrial service section, which receives highly con- 
fidentia] information from employers daily. 

Nakkula says the entire operation is on its way to becoming a hardened, 
experienced political machine dedicated to keeping Democrats in office and 
employers frightened and confused. 

Nakkula says Reuther may not have used the three free tickets he got to the 
Detroit State Fair. 

He adds: 

“But I can’t say the same thing about Reuther and the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission.” 


Senator Bennerr. Detroit News for January. Governor, I apolo- 
gize. “Governor Williams Called Bar to Industry by GE Executive.” 
(The article referred to follows:) 


{From the Detroit News, Jan. 10, 1958] 
WILLIAMS CALLED Bar TO INDUSTRY BY GE EXECUTIVE 
(By Tom Joyce) 


CoL_uMBts, Oun10, January 10.—An official of General Electric Co. charged here 
that Governor Williams is Michigan’s No. 1 industrial headache. 

John T. McCarthy, of the company’s public and employees relations service, 
said that in the last 5 years GE has placed 19-plants in Ohio and only 1 in 
Michigan. 

“And we don’t plan to locate any more in Michigan,” he said emphatically. 

McCarthy addressed the sixth annual conference of the Great Lakes States 
Industrial Development Council. The meeting, which ends today, has attracted 
Michigan manufacturers and industrial planners. 


PRAISE FOR OHIO 


“Ohio,” McCarthy said, “has an excellent industrial climate. That state- 
ment cannot be made about Michigan.” 

Asked following his address what was Michigan’s biggest single fault in 
attracting new industry and clinging to what it has, he replied: 

“Your Governor Williams.” 

He implied that industrialists are afraid to take plants into Michigan because 
of what has been described as a “labor government.” 

In recent years Michigan and Ohio have been battling to attract new indus- 
try. Ohio appears to be winning the fight. 

It now ranks second to New York among manufacturing States. 


BLAME TAX CLIMATE 


A good measure of its success has been attributed to charges that Michigan’s 
tax climate discourages new plants from moving in and is driving established 
plants out. 

McCarthy said industry is searching all over the United States for good 
plant sites which mean jobs and economic gains for communities which can 
qualify. 

“But,” he said, “only communities with excellent business climates need 
apply.” 

He said Michigan did not measure up to the demand. 
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CITES LABOR COSTS 


The yardstick, according to McCarthy, ineludes : 

“An honest government, free of too many restrictions; labor costs fair to 
employers; sound union leadership; a supply of good workers; a good record 
of labor relations; and adequate community services.” 

To illustrate the negative side of the ledger he pointed out to General Motors’ 
contention that high taxes are driving industry from Michigan, and said simi- 
lar charges of high taxation have come from other companies both in and out 
of Michigan. 

HITS UNSOUND PACTS 


“Bad industrial climates,” he continued, “result in loss of jobs and revenues 
and have other serious effects on communities.” 

Stepping to the other side of the fence, McCarthy blamed employers for a 
portion of the Nation’s present economic woes. 

“We have signed contracts (with labor unions) knowing that they were not 
sound economically or morally,” he said. “We had no guts to do anything 
about it.” 

One of the leaders of Ohio’s successful indusrial campaign charged yesterday 
that Michigan’s “labor government” and public feuding over taxes are giving 
Michigan an industrial “black eye.” Albert E. Redman, director of the indus- 
trial development department for the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, said the 
“mess” had better be cleared up soon or Michigan would suffer permanent 
damage. 


COOPERATE AS RIVALS 


The conference here, which includes representatives from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana as well as Michigan and Ohio, is aimed at finding solutions for 
mutual problems. 

While all five States compete gainst each other for new industry, they are 
cooperating wholeheartedly. 

The theory, according to Dr. Paul Herbert, research director for the Michigan 
Economic Development Department, and other industrial planners, is that 
regardless of where plants and new industries locate in the area, all five States 
stand to gain because they will share in increased demand for supplies and 
raw materials. 

On the other hand, they point out, should plants move to the South or West, 
all five States would feel the effects. 


Senator Bennetr. The Battle Creek Enquirer-News, “Does Michi- 
gan Want Prosperity ?” 
(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[From the Battle Creek Mnquirer and News, July 28, 1958] 
Doers MICHIGAN WANT PROSPERITY? 


The Michigan businessmen who toured neighboring Ohio and Indiana to learn 
how to attract industry to this State didn’t come up with a revolutionary new 
formula. 

But they came back with something just as good. 

They found that Ohio and Indiana weren’t using magic in attracting new in- 
dustries by the score; they were simply putting to good use sound industrial de- 
velopment practices well recognized throughout the Nation. 

Thus it is to be seen that the trip was well worthwhile, for there is no longer 
any excuse for wondering why Michigan is passed by and why neighboring States 
are chosen for new plants. We simply don’t measure up to the Ohio-Indiana 
success formula of a stable tax structure, constitutional prohibitions against 
bonded indebtedness, and good labor relations. 

As contrasted to Ohio and Indiana, the Michigan picture is not a pretty one. 
Those reading the stories from Lansing might well picture the State as a scream- 
ing spendthrift on the way to a pawnshop. Business climate? Well, prospec- 
tive industrialists can see only more thunderstorms for them in the Michigan 
partnership of the Democratic Party and the AFL-CIO. An example of labor 
statesmanship is to be found in Walter Reuther’s threat to cripple fall auto 
production with a strike—even though Michigan has been one of the hardest hit 

37190—59—pt. 2-4 
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States in the Nation throughout the recession because people weren’t buying 
enough cars. 

It is important, as the visiting Michigan businessmen found, that the com- 
munity being considered by industrialists should sincerely want industry—but 
if the State doesn’t want it, the local community hasn’t a chance. 

The leader of this little expedition, Laurence W. Love, president of the Bat- 
tle Creek Steel Fabricating Co. and chairman of the Citizens’ Alliance to Build 
Michigan that he organized, made this comment: ‘‘As soon as our people realize 
that if we have a business climate equal to that in Indiana and Ohio we will have 
more jobs and money, something will be done.” 

We fear that’s a bit optimistic. It’s going to take a major upheaval to win a 
favorable business climate for Michigan. The Democratic Party will have to be 
returned to the people, for one thing. The legislature will have to quit fighting 
the Governor’s office and vice versa and within itself, for another. The little 
cliques of labor leaders and supervisors and metropolitan area officials and 
special privilege manufacturers’ groups will have to work together. Then and 
only then can we hope to give Michigan a “climate” instead of a muddle. 

The question is whether the people of Michigan want their share of tomorrow’s 
industrial prosperity badly enough to make the effort. 


Senator Bennett. The next is the State Journal, Lansing, October 
30, “Industry Rates Michigan Worst,” and that refers, Senator, to 
the Market Facts. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., Oct. 30, 1958] 
INDUSTRY RATES MICHIGAN “WorsT” 


Many corporations rate Michigan as the “poorest” among five Midwestern 
industrial States as a place in which to locate a plant because of poor attitudes 
of unions and the Governor toward indusrty. 

That is the crux of the findings of Market Facts, Inc., a Chicago market research 
organization hired by the Battle Creek-based Citizens Alliance to Build Michigan. 

The Citizens’ Alliance is headed by Laurence W. Love, a Battle Creek small 
businessman. In the past, the organization has been accused by Governor Wil- 
liams of being dominated by Republicans. Love is a former Calhoun County 
Republican chairman. 

The report of the survey of 113 corporations east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line was given by William F. O’Dell, president of 
Market Facts, Inc. 

MICHIGAN “WORST” 


He said, “In answer to telephone questions asked of corporation executives 
most directly concerned with plant location, 40 percent of the 113 questioned 
rated Michigan ‘worst’ with regard to favorable attitude of the Governor toward 
industry.” 

If the 60 percent who gave no “worst” rating were not considered, 100 percent 
of those answering the question rated Michigan as the worst of five Midwest 
States, including Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Only one other State 
rated a “worst” vote—Wisconsin. 

“Further evidence that Michigan is losing ground when compared with other 
States with regard to the number of plants locating in these States is reflected 
by answers to the question as to which State is the least desirable for plant 
location,” said the report. “Michigan is rated as ‘least desirable’ more frequently 
than any of the other four States.” 


TWO MAIN FACTORS 


“Clearly, two factors stand out: Attitude of unions and attitude of the State 
government.” 

O'Dell said that 76 percent of those who rated Michigan as the least desirable 
State for plant locations gave poor, attitude as the most important reason. 
Another 58 percent rated the unfavorable attitude of the Governor or govern- 
ment. About 25 percent gave varied other reasons. 

He said adverse feelings existed among both large and small corporations, 
almost equally. 
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O'Dell reported that 34 of those questioned rated Illinois as the best State for 
plant location, 30 for Ohio, 28 for Indiana, 6 for Wisconsin, and 5 for Michigan. 

He stressed that there were about 10 principal factors involved in reasons 
for plant location choice, including transportation, power, labor supply, proximity 
of markets, taxes, wage levels, and raw materials. 

Asked whether the survey might have been politically inspired, Love said he 
felt he would be “remiss in my duty if I did not make this report public at this 
re no ax to grind except to improve Michigan. I am only a small business- 
man but I want to doallI can to improve my State.” 

Neil Staebler, State Democrat chairman, said, “The report issued today proves 
beyond a shadow of any doubt that this organization is a creature of the Repub- 
lican Party. All the survey proves is that the heads of 113 corporations pre- 
ferred to see Republicans in office and this is hardly an astonishing conclusion.” 

Senator Doveras. I would like to point out that all of these were 
in the year 1958 when there was a gubernatorial campaign going on, 
that Governor Williams was candidate for reelection at that time, that 
these papers, I think without exception, are Republican papers and 
therefore their editorials come from the most biased source. I feel 
very strongly on that subject. 

cca Bennett. I have offered them for the record, and the 
Governor certainly will have the opportunity to comment on them 
for the record. I will be very glad to hand them to him now, Iam sure 
he has seen all of them. 

Mr. Witxiams. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to comment on any 
personal attacks on me, as I feel that they should be no part of this 
record which is interested in urban redevelopment and helping the 
country generally. 

But I do think it is a matter of some interest that the Senator from 
Utah has brought in the question of the rate of unemployment com- 
pensation. I think that since this is a matter before the Congress 
generally, I might say a couple of words about that. 

Our rates have had to be high in order to meet the cost of unem- 
ployment. As the U.S. Government very well knows, the rates were 
not high enough to have a sufficient fund in order to carry the unem- 
ployment during the last national recession. The Federal Govern- 
ment had to make temporary unemployment compensation loans avail- 
able to several of the States. including Michigan. I think that this cer- 
tainly indicates that the Federal Government might well consider : 
Federal unemployment compensation standards act or some kind of 
reinsurance. I did not come prepared to testify on that, but since the 
matter was brought up, I felt-we might as well get that on the record, 
sir. 

Senator Bennett. Is there anyone at the Governor’s side who can 
put into the record the comparative rates of unemployment compensa- 
tion regardless of the cause? I have been told that the average in 
Michigan is about 2.85. 

Mr. WutaMs. Mr. Barkus from the Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission says it was 1.7 plus 0.5 of 1 percent emergency to 
bring the fund back into paying position. 

Senator Bennett. 1.7? 

Mr. Wititams. A combined rate of 2.21. 

Senator Bennett. For the year 1958? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. For 1958, sir. 

Senator Bennett. I arrived late last night and tried to get some 
‘figures and could not get them. What is your top limit in Michigan? 
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Mr. Wuu1ams. The top rate is 4 percent individually, plus a half 
a percent emergency to take care of the general fund going down. 

Senator Brennerr. I have been informed a number of telegrams 
and letters will reach my office in a day or so. I ask that they go into 
the record. 

(The telegrams and letters referred to follow :) 


LANSING, Micu., March 7, 1959. 
Hon. WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Basic and local problems cannot be solved by Federal redistribution of tax 
money. Federal loans for industry are not the answer to insuring industrial 
growth and is only a subterfuge for a temporary gain. It is another form of 
Federal Government growth against economic growth. 


WALTER F. PATENGE, 
President, Wohlert Corp. 


LANSING, MicH., March 7, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Ofiice Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Recent redevelopment hearing in Detroit did not include any Lansing testi- 
mony we cannot support philosophy of proposed Government grants or loans 
to solve unemployment by artificial means Lansing also has its unemployment 
problems but neither wants nor will ask for someone elses tax monies to be 
indiscriminately dumped here some future opportunity may arise for justifiable 
and necessary Federal operations to be logically located in Michigan’s capital 
city until then we are not seeking and do not condone Federal redevelopment 
for industry as outlined. 

Arpgert C. Boyp, 
General Manager, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Lansing. 





Saginaw, MicH., March 7, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The members of our national affairs committee request that you include in 
printed hearing our opposition to area redevelopment bill. We believe com- 
munities should be free to compete with each other for new industries. 


RosBert H. ALBERT, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Saginaw, Mich. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Mareh 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Area redevelopment bill will not benefit underdeveloped areas. Federal as- 
sistance cannot make these areas any more desirable for industrial location. 
Would only transfer jobs from one area to another. Include our opposition on 
area redevelopment bill in printed hearings. 


MENOMINEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS. 


MUSKEGON, MICcH., March 6, 1959. 


Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Muskegon does not need Federal. assistance in brightening its industrial 
picture. Recent announcement by Brunswick Balke Collender regarding major 
expansion of local facility is result of communitywide effort. All segments of 
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community—industry, business, municipal, and county—joined. together to pro- 
duce 14 million in new payrolls and 600 new jobs for this area. Muskegon will 
continue to pull itself up by its bootstraps without Federal intervention. 


PauL C. JOHNSON. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Banking and Currency Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Experience indicates Federal funds recommended by Douglas bill, S. 722, will 
mot correct or permanently improve depressed areas. Such grants cannot guar- 
autee economic recovery where industries or natural resources are lost. Dis- 
crimination favoring one community over another always present and unfair to 
unemployed in disfavored areas. We do not want handouts but qualified leader- 
ship and cooperation enabling us to help ourselves. Urge your committee to 
amend legislation to closer approach S. 1064. I request this telegram be in- 
cluded in printed hearings on area development bills. 


LAWRENCE Fox CALAHAN, 
Calahan Co., Publishers. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 7, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


I wish to express my personal objection to the area redevelopment bill, S. 722, 
which is under consideration in the Senate. I feel that there is no necessity 
to provide funds as outlined in this bill and I also feel that it discriminates 
in favor of certain areas and interests. Industrial redevelopment cannot be 
solved in the manner proposed in the bill. Will you please include my objection 
in the printed hearings on the bill? 


G. L. CARSON. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 7, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT of Utah, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Please include in printed hearings on area redevelopment bill: 

Unemployment in any area is caused by shifting demand and use of con- 
sumers’ dollars. Unemployment in Michigan is primarily due to auto industry 
with 62 percent of its employment in Michigan. Lack of demand for U.S. cars 
and increased demand for foreign cars are examples of changing consumer 
habits based on value from spending consumer dollars. High cost of autos 
due to high cost labor contracts which lessens American public’s demand for 
American autos. Consumer will spend in other ways. 

There will always be transitions in the economy from product to product 
caused by obsolescence of high cost of a better product for the same purpose. 

There will always be transitions of people from one area of the country to 
another because of benefits of employment or living conditions. The transfer 
from the coal industry to other fields is an example in the free enterprise 
competitive market. 

Industry is not going to relocate or stay in an area unless it is furnished 
the long-range climate for healthy conditions including taxes, utilities, and 
labor. 

The Federal Government should not enter into this field. 


EpWarpD J. FREY, 
President, Union Bank & Trust Co. 


MuSsKEGON, Micu., March 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse views expressed by Robert Mason of Muskegon at Detroit 
hearing last Monday. This area can and will better itself through its own 
efforts. New industries and jobs brought to Muskegon through Federal inter 
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vention would only be accomplished at expense of other communities. A healthy 
industrial climate is more important than Federal pump priming which could 
backfire on this and other areas in similar circumstances. 


Don F. SEYFERTH. 


MUSKEGON, MicH., March 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Muskegon Industrial Fund, Inc., a nonprofit corporation of citizens and 
businessmen of this area, have in the past 25 years made 48 loans to com- 
panies and produced 12,000 jobs for this community. Founders of fund and 
present-day officers stand ready to help any new industry to make its home in 
Muskegon without necessity of calling for Federal assistance. Fund owns 
300-acre industrial park with municipal and transportation services available. 
Is inevitable that a Federal program in this field would grow out of all propor- 
tion to the need. I support your opposition to this measure. 


PAUL F. BERGMANN. 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu., March 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

You and Senator Douglas heard a preponderance of testimony earlier this week 
in Detroit which might indicate that all Michigan favors the area redevelop- 
ment approach of 8. 722. This would be erroneous and we urge that our dissent 
be included in the subcommittee report. So-called distress areas are not such 
because of Federal action and, therefore, solution of problems is not proper 
function of Federal Government. Regardless of sincerity in administering 
national law for redevelopment there would be discrimination, arbitrary trans- 
fer of job opportunities, and literally robbing Salt Lake City to pay Battle 
Creek or vice versa. Once begun it could be come a monster pork barrel with- 
out limits. We sincerely urge every Senator consider carefully the ultimate 
ramifications of this futile and wasteful program. 

GREATER BATTLE CREEK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KERMIT Krum, President, 
R. B. Porter, Managing Director. 


LUDINGTON, Micu., March 6, 1959. 
Senator WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Urgently request the following be made part of the printed 
record of hearings regarding area redevelopment bill. 

A check of the key leaders of our community expressed this thought. 

Effort for redevelopment of business and industry cannot be legislated fairly ; 
this job belongs where it has fostered and grown, under the free enterprise sys- 
tem which if given some freedom of overburdening taxes can still do this task 
more efficiently and effectively. 

Subsidies in any form produce inequities, unfair discriminations, and create 
more problems in Government spending, efforts of the local industrial develop- 
ment groups are capable of selling their varicus communities where the busi- 
ness and industry climate is favorable. 

J. L. RASMUSSEN. 


GREATER Port HURON-MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Port Huron, Micu., March 6, 1959. 


Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: It’s most unfortunate that there were not more of us 
to appear before your committee hearings on the redevelopment bill this past 
Monday in Detroit. When I say more of us, I mean specifically we who entertain 
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a different viewpoint than the one put forth by Governor Williams, Walter 
Reuther, and even our own city officials. 

I don’t know whether it was because those of us on the free enterprise side of 
the fence were not invited to appear or whether it was because we were asleep 
at the switch and didn’t realize the hearings were being conducted. In any case, 
we did not make ourselves heard and hope that you will overlook our tardiness 
and listen to another point of view even though it is somewhat late. 

Practically every community in this State has either an active chamber of 
commerce or some other business financed organization whose purpose it is to 
secure new industry, thereby promoting the economic development of their re- 
spective areas. Practically all of these are adequately financed and employ or 
have at their disposal the services of experts in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. I do not believe this field is a function of the Federal Government. I do 
not believe there is any justification for taxing any one segment of the country 
or the entire country to finance industrial development in some specific area 
classified as depressed by one or another Federal bureau. 

Our community, which includes the Port Huron-Marysville area, has had in 
addition to our chamber of commerce a well financed and aggressive industrial 
development corporation since 1953. Through this organization, the business 
people of this area have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in an effort to 
bring new industry into the area. There have been some results, but based upon 
the amount of effort, advertising, etc., we have not been too successful. The 
reason I mentioned this is that apparently there are some other factors deterring 
our industrial development or some other reasons why potential new industry 
does not choose to come to our area. If industry has not chosen to settle here 
for whatever reason they may have, then I do not believe the Government or any 
outside bureau should have the power to pressure them into making a move 
against their better judgment. Perhaps I am presumptious in using the term 
pressure, but I can think of no other effective method when we have already 
utilized all conventional methods of persuasion and salesmanship. 

I sincerely hope this information will be of value in your deliberations on this 
legislation. I also hope others from the State of Michigan will write you in a 
similar tone so that you may know that there are a few of us left in the State 
who are interested in holding down the cost of government and allowing business 
and industry to do for themselves that which social minded leaders would like to 
do for them—or is it to them? 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS G. CORDELL, Manager. 


Senator Bennetr. No further comments. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. It has been a long cross-examination, Governor, 
which covered many subjects other than the immediate purpose of the 
bill. I do not want to prolong the discussion unduly. I would re- 
mark, however, that a high incidence of unemployment in a given 
State does not mean that that State is responsible for the unem- 
ployment. The unemployment in the automobile industry has been 
due primarily to a decrease in demand for automobiles all over the 
country. It isa failure of people in Illinois and in Utah and in other 
States over the Nation to continue their previous rate of purchases 
of automobiles which created the unemployment of the automobile 
industry here in Michigan. I do not think it is proper to blame the 
State of Michigan for the incidence of unemployment. Incidence of 
unemployment in these great mass production industries may be lo- 
calized, but the responsible generating causes have been national, and 
in some cases worldwide. That is my first comment. 

The second comment that I would make is that the Senator from 
Utah, in his cross-examination of the Governor has touched on one 
of the problems of plant location; namely, differential tax rates. It 
illustrates one of the reasons why many of the States are broke; 
namely, that the companies often get the States bidding against each 
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other. ‘This means that appropriations for schools, highways, and so 
forth, are cut down in certain States; and relief payments. In order 
to keep the tax rate low enough to attract industry, and the deficiency 
of local facilities in these respects leads, in many cases, to a demand 
for the National Government to help out. 

Our bill does not help one State as against another State. All fac- 
tors would be taken into account in plant location. But the bill would 
help. It would try to reduce the long, continuing pockets of unem- 
ployment which seem difficult to melt. 

There are some who say we can do nothing about this problem. 
There are some of us who say we can do something, and we should do 
as much as we can. 

Thank you very much, Governor, for testifying. We will have this 
material made available to you and your assistants, and give you 
adequate time to prepare such a reply as you may wish to make. I 
want to thank you personally for taking time from a very busy life to 
eome to testify. 

Mr. Wuiutams. Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Dovetas. I would now like to call as our next witness the 
distinguished mayor of Detroit, who came down to testify before 
us in Washington last week as a representative of the Conference of 
American Mayors and who is here now to testify primarily in his 
capacity as mayor of Detroit. 

Mayor, you have gone down to our part of the country, and we now 
look forward to meeting you in your part of the country. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS C. MIRIANI, MAYOR, DETROIT, MICH.— 
Resumed 


Mr. Mrrtant. I didn’t bring these here to read. I want to file these 
with the committee. This is the Industrial Study and the Industrial 
Renewal Study that we have made in the city of Detroit that I wish 
we could put into the record along with the two statements, an origi- 
nal and a copy, that we think would demonstrate and answer many, 
many of the questions that have been asked in relation to the number 
of square feet that are available in the city of Detroit and also in the 
county. 

I have a statement which relates purely to the city of Detroit. 

Senator Douglas and members of the committee, I wish to publicly 
thank the committee for this opportunity to supplement my testimony 
of last week. Your expressed desire for specific information as to 
the situation in Detroit is heartwarming and again raises our hopes 
that an attack can be made upon this city’s chronic and serious unem- 
ployment problem. And I am sure that everyone realizes that what 
is done to better the economic climate of Detroit will likewise benefit 
every other hard hit community and therefore the Nation itself. 

What disturbs us is that we have had our hopes raised before, only 
to have them shattered. We therefore join in the prayers of millions 
of jobless Americans who look to the Federal Government as their 
last court of appeal, that God give the necessary strength and support 
to you to see and understand this serious problem and that in this 
year of 1959 we shall see this much-needed and long-awaited program 
put into operation. 
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We realize that the legislation which you have under consideration 
is no overnight cure to the unemployment problem, but it certainly 
is a tool which we must have to stabilize the economies of local com- 
munities which have been so seriously hit by abnormal unemployment. 
I am sure that much of the opposition to proper area redevelopment 
legislation results from the misunderstanding in the minds of those 
who have the mistaken belief that an upturn in the economy wili cure 
everything. I see in this mistaken belief the greatest threat to the 
chances of correcting our present unemployment problem which is 
of a peculiar nature and will be explained in detail by other witnesses. 

As I stated last week, the return to high volume of automobile pro- 
duction will not return the bulk of our unemployed to their former 
jobs in the automobile plants. The return of prosperity itself would 
not create enough jobs through the expansion of our smaller indus- 
tries, because the majority of our plants are stymied from further 
expansion at their present locations. 

While there is the need for expanded sources of capital funds and 
quick action be achieved, our first problem is to create additional 
industrial sites so that our local industries can expand. 

Detroit has completed its studies in planning for an industrial 
renewal program, and a small start has already been made. What 
we need is the necessary Federal aid to enlarge the effort to a scale 
that will prove effective. 

Our city planning commission made a comprehensive study of 
industrial blight in 1956, and subsequent studies in planning have 
kept the work up to date. Copies of these studies will be submitted 
for the committee’s attention. 

Detroit knows exactly what its problem is, and we know it can be 
solved with your help. Through its own efforts Detroit financed a 
condemnation of 17 acres of industrial slum area in what is known 
as the Milwaukee Junction district. 

Senator Dove tas. Is that the area between the railway station and 
the central city ? 

Mr. Mirrantr. No; this is the area going down from here just about 
214 miles. It is adjacent to our expressway system, the railroad 
facilities, and things of that kind. 

This planning called for the clearing of the land and its develop- 
ment into an industrial park which would provide the features for 
adequate parking, street traflic, off-street loading, and plant sites of 
sufficient size, as well as eliminating other objectionable factors con- 
tributing to industrial blight and deterioration. 

The demolition program is nearing completion at the present time. 
The significant thing is that even before the property was acquired 
we had more customers for the site than we had land. When com- 
pleted, this pilot project will give the area greater productivity and 
provide more jobs. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Mayor, may I stop you for a matter of in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Mrrerant. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. Is this an industrial site? 

Mr. Mrerant. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. It is not a retail site? 
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Mr. Mirtant. This is an industrial site. This could qualify, part 
of it, under urban redevelopment, because there happened to be a belt 
of homes that were actually impeding the progress of industry. 

Because it takes so long to qualify these programs, we put $2 mil- 
lion on it; we are going on our own. The unfortunate part about it, 
the $2 million being put in, which means buying, tearing down, clear- 
ing out, the productivity of the land after we sell it w ill mean that we 
will probably lose—that is, we will—in tax money about $1,200,000. 

I am speaking here as to improved industrial sites and some of the 
things that you asked questions on that I should like to go into. 
This shows that industry will avail itself of raw land that has the 
facilities of the expressway for fast service, the railroad facilities 
and the elimination of many streets. When you set "Pp an industrial 
mer you set it up so it is productive to industry itsel 

Senator Bennett. This was an industrial site before you started 
to demolish Q 

Mr. Mrrrant. Yes. 

Senator Bennetr. You are changing its shape but not necessarily 
its nature ? 

Mr. Mirtant. We are changing from the stymied, old buildings 
from which industry shies off, because of the efficiency of the new 
type, that is it. 

Senator Bennetr. Thank you. 

Mr. Mrriantr. The improvement area is one that is classified as an 
industrial slum area, in that it is primarily an industrial area and 
does not qualify under the slum housing restrictions and new urban 
regulations of the Housing Act. This is one of the oldest industrial 
areas in the city, with the average plant approximately 33 years old. 
At one time it was characterized by an abundance of flourishing heavy 
manufacturing industries. Today, however, only a few of the big 
companies are left. Those remaining have greatly reduced their 
activities. Many of the buildings which at one time provided a high 
employment are now serving as warehouses and for storage purposes. 

It is significant that in the 4 years since 1954 when many firms 
had already moved from the district, employment dropped by still 
another one-third. 

The factors which have brought about the deterioration of the Mil- 
waukee Junction area are those which have likewise affected all of 
our industrial corridors. One of the greatest factors of this decay 
has been the new industrial efficiencies achieved through the use of 
the one-story structures. Detroit has already lost much employment 
because firms have been unable to compete in old, outmoded, multi- 
story plants and moved elsewhere for more land. We stand to lose 
more unless we find a way to correct this situation. 

Even when put to new uses, the millions of square feet of aban- 
doned obsolete plants offer less employment because of the marginal 
uses for which they are adaptable. As a result there is a critical 
damaging effect upon the economic welfare of the c ty, not only from 
the loss of jobs but from the decrease in the city’s tax base. 

Detroit has 7,100 acres within its industrial corridors. I would 
say that about two-thirds of this industrial area is suffering from 
blight with about 1,000 acres that could be characterized as indus- 
trial slums. But the significant point is that throughout these areas 
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there are a countless number of firms which are held back from expan- 
sion programs strictly by their environs. 

A little over a year ago the city of Detroit created a mayor’s com- 
mittee for commercial and industrial rehabilitation and employed an 
expert coordinator, Mr. William Sloan. This hard-working commit- 
tee consisting of 30 industrial, labor, and civic leaders, have concen- 
trated their efforts toward aiding local industry in their expansion 
programs. This committee knows what the needs are and is doing 
everything it can under present conditions. The greatest deterrent 
to progress in this effort is the lack of economically feasible plant 
site facilities. The only answer I can see is in renewal programs for 
the industrial corridors. In this connection I would ae to point 
out that a strong factor is the need for removing scattered slum hous- 
ing and other nonindustrial uses, as well as the removal of obsolete 
industrial structures. 

We have also learned in redesigning the pilot area in the Milwaukee 
Junction area that the percentage of land used for street purposes 
usually can be cut in half, thus adding to the total land area made 
available for industrial use, as well as ‘larger individual plots. 

Another project which is now underway is an urban renewal project 
on the West Side where we eventually hope to convert 72 acres of 
slums to light industrial and commercial use. A relocation office has 
been opened on this site, and the demolition contract for the first 
acquired portion are presently being reviewed by the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 

Because of funds necessary to continue essential housing renewal 
and neighborhood conservation projects, as well as our medical center, 
civic center, expressway programs, and our initial bite into this West 
Side project, it has naturally had to be of a limited nature. 

What I wanted to say is that Detroit is and has been doing all it 
can possibly do for itself, but this is pathetically inadequate when 
you consider the overall job that needs doing. And like all hard-hit 
communities of the Nation, we find that the overall problem far 
exceeds local financial resources. So we end up with the situation 
of having industries wanting to expand and hire more people on the 
one hand and thousands of unemployed people able and willing to 
work but unable to find employment on the other. 

In the meantime, local firms are being overtaxed to finance welfare 
handouts to people who want jobs, not charity.’ If we go on in this 
manner, the only result is that of a vicious circle drawing a tighter 
and tighter noose around our economic necks. The longer action is 
delayed, the greater becomes our plight. Not only will our financial 
resources be overtaxed to a greater extent, but our future tax base 
will be further undermined by the continued inroads of blight. We 
will need more and more for public welfare and have less and less 
with which to pay for it. 

I need not stress the importance of maintaining a strong economy 
on the local level. Everyone must realize that it is the sum total of 
local economies that constitute our national strength. It is likewise 
the sum total of the economic strength of the individual that comprises 
the overall economic strength of the local community. 

I am extremely amused at times at the frequent inferences that 
Federal, State, and local units of government are foreign to each other. 
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Certainly, the unemployed of this city are not aliens to this land of 
ours; they are Americans. And this is true for every worker in every 
city and every farmer in every State. They are all one and the same— 
Americans. Each one is trying to make himself strong, his city 
strong, his State strong, because he knows that when this is accom- 
plished his Nation is strong. 

The question he now faces is into what pocket should he reach 
for money to do the job? He doesn’t have it in his own pants pocket, 
he doesn’t have it in his municipal pants pocket, nor does he have it 
in the State pants pocket. He cannot look for economic aid from 
some foreign nation. There is just one other place to look, and that 
is in the Federal till. That seems to be the only place that he has 
any of his own resources left. Yet continually we have been branded, 
naturally, or they say it is almost as though a thief was wont to go 
help himself from that source, and yet it is a source that he has 
created. He should not be, because he 1s, in many, many quarters, just 
in that situation. 

So I think it is time that all of us recognize that we are all partners 
in the same business, the United States of America. I think it is 
time we all realize that every community, no matter how small or 
how big, is an integral part of this Nation. I think it is time we 
all realize that every little cog is vital to the whole machine. 

S. 722 recognizes this fact. It is designed to recover a most vital 
part of our economy and to prevent a serious breakdown. Let those 
who would nullify such efforts be warned that they are seriously 
tampering with the welfare of our entire Nation. 

I always was inspired by the story of the little Dutch boy who 
recognized the trickle of water in the little hole in the dike as a 
threat to his country. By sticking his finger in the hole he stopped 
the situation from developing into a calamity. We are in sad need 
of this type of wisdom today, even in the highest strata of our Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

Whatever happened to the lessons we learned from such proverbs 
as, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and “A stitch 
in time saves nine”? It wasn’t too long ago that this type of thinking 
was of the best American tradition. It represented the American 
way of life. It certainly is not evidenced among those who advised a 
veto of this type of legislation last year. It certainly is not evidenced 
among those who again have advised a curtailment in the efforts to 
stabilize economies on the homefront. 

We are told that the American way of life is threatened by the rising 
productivity of the Communists, and there is no reason to believe that 
this is not so. It is imnossible, however, to believe that there should 
be opposition to programs which would increase our own productivity. 

If I had any criticism of S. 722, I would say it was because its scope 
is not greater. However, I accept the practicality of the situation 
which seems to dictate moderation in the form of some blindness to the 
seriousness of the problem. I think that S. 722 is a fair and con- 
siderate compromise beyond which there should be no retreat. I sin- 
cerely believe that S. 722 will make a good start on the job of stabiliz- 
ing the economy of the Nation, and I strongly urge every American to 
give this vital and important legislation its full support. 
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That is my statement, and I wish to thank the committee very, very 
much. 

I should like to just make a few references—I made a few notes— 
involving the plant capacities, let us say, that are here. It has been 
said that there are 10 million square feet of unused plant facilities. I 
can point to three instances and show you 7 million feet that they are 
never going to sell. I can think of one of a very good friend of mine 
who is president of one of our very big corporations. ‘They went out 
of the stamping business. They have 20 acres of the best land that is 
available in this city. They have a four story building, a multiple 
structure that is better than 33 years old. People have looked at it 
continually and walked off from it. Those 20 acres are adjacent to 
railroad facilities, a railroad siding. Our expressway runs close by, 
as a matter of fact, it is just 2 miles from the waterfront. It would be 
valuable land if cleared and would have an immediate attraction, if 
cleared, to many, many of those who were looking for industrial sites. 
But. so long as that stays there, there will be on the market what is 
known as 1,300,000 square feet of plant available. But if you take a 
look at it with all the concrete pillars in the center and all the way 
through, it is a most inefficient plant, and that is why they closed it. 

The only answer to that and all four that make up close to 6 or 7 
million feet, is the situation we are talking about now. True, $13.5 
million is a drop in the bucket, but if the city of Detroit could go on 
a program where they, themselves, could put in some money and we 
could interest industry. And, incidentally, up to this minute I have 
not seen industry come forward in our program at the moment saying 
they will put up the venture capital. All venture capital has been 
put up by several committees that we have organized. in which many 
of our industries have put in some of the money called seed money 
for study and, let us say, for the beginning of redevelopment. 

But the truth is in Detroit—and I should like to get the figures— 
the Big Three have been building all over the place in the metropolitan 
area but not in the city of Detroit. And the answer is land is not 
available. 

You mention Chrysler tearing that plant down. That is the old 
Briggs body plant. That plant was dead 10 years ago. The only 
thing they could do was tear it down and have it as fallow land in 
the beginning. But the good land that he acquired from Briggs up 
in Connors, Cadillac Motors got. So you come to the proposition 
as you go over all these things: what facilities do you have and how 
efficiently are you doing the job? 

We are stuck, because industry at one time wanted these heavy 
concrete pillars all over the lot. Now they have learned to be efficient, 
learned that they can make money by having one-story plants that go 
out and expand; and I am for it. I think industry should be efficient. 
I think industry is in the job of making money. That is their par- 
ticular job. 

But on our side, as we view it, the city of Detroit is going to be 
stagnant until we are able to get in and clear some of the sites that 
are in that book. I can take that book and look over it and probably 
comment on nearly any plant that has a hundred thousand square feet 
or more, because we have looked at them. We have been going around 
making a study of these things, and the answer to it is that you can 
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entice some of the big companies if you have vacant land and it will 
meet an immediate need. But you can’t entice them to tear down the 
structure I am talking about when it costs 50 cents a square foot to 
tear it down. So that 1 you are talking about $114 million to-$2 million 
immediately to make that land, let us say, fallow or to get it fallow 
so that you can then offer it for sale. It is a heavy burden on industry, 
because industry simply doesn’t have the money, as you have pointed 
out, to want to pay that kind of price when you can go 3 miles away 
and buy it for half the price. So that is part of the situation that 
we have. 

Then I should like to make this further comment. I am nonpartisan, 
so I am not joining in this Republican and Democrat issue, if there 
is one. All I know is we are all Americans and we ought to hit this 
and hit it hard. I know Ohio’s and Illinois’ budgeting and I know 
Indiana’s. What we are faced with in Michigan is: Do we want 
social services, health services, mental health services, adequate social 
relief programs for people, or do we want to go back to Louisiana ? 

You mentioned about this company going to Louisiana. Of course, 
if you want. to tear down the fabric that we have built up over 200 
years, that we think a human being should be treated with respect and 
dignity and consideration, that is it, And if you want to go to Louisi- 
ana, I know Louisiana well from that seore. Thank God for the 
Northern States, Illinois and the rest. Incidentally, Utah has some 
very fine programs, sir, because I- happen, on several occasions, to have 
gone to Utah, to Salt Lake City. Thank God that the Northern 
States have accepted the premise that a workingman who is there 
working is entitled to protection from his own Government, and I 
mean the Federal Government as well as the State and local govern- 
ment. As I said here the other day, with 200,000 people unemployed, 
it takes money. We are running at that rate. If the State now puts 
up some money, the State and local government of Detroit, will be 
spending $25 million a year for welfare, In 1956, if I remember the 
figures, we spent about $7 million. 

That $18 million that we are pumping in for that source—and we 
have got to do it for protection—could be very good and could be 
very helpful in a program of this nature. We could contribute also 
in trying to go ahead and attack and get some of these five or six 
thousand acres of land that we contend and this study will contend 
and prove to you is blight. 

We think the core city cannot only live and survive, the core city is 
essential and necessary. The smaller communities all around us con- 
tract for water and for sewers and school expansion programs, facili- 
ties of that type that are essential in character, and that is where the 
core city comes in, 

I want to thank you very much for giving me these few minutes, 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very “much, Mayor Miriani. 

Do I understand that you have with you William B. Sloan? 

Mr. Mirrant. Mr. Sloan will not testify. We have put everything 
in these books and the statement is there. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Sloan has a statement he would like to file ’ 

Mr. Mirrant. We would like to have that in the record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. SLOAN, COORDINATOR OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DETROIT, MICH. 


Senator Douglas, Senator Hart, and members of the committee, thank you for 
inviting me to appear before your committee today. I do not propose to burden 
you with statistics because I am sure your records are filled with such and any 
I might add would only supplement those we have previously submitted. 

I would like to, if I may, talk with you-as a citizen of Detroit as well as the 
mayor’s coordinator for industrial and commercial development. Our efforts 
are well known and I am ready to answer anything you may ask of me after I 
have made my statement. 

The exchange of barbed pleasantries between Democrats, Republicans, labor, 
management, and hindsighters has not helped with the unemployment problem 
facing us today. There certainly are more useful approaches to the problem 
than has been noticed so far. 

I question whether any partisan plan holds any real solution but a great step 
forward has been taken that will manifest awareness of human and business 
distress as has been put forth by this bipartisan effort. I am sure that this 
effort has brought about an awareness from the President on down through the 
Congress, business, labor, and people that much has to be done to assist a 
sporadic economy. 

Many will say ‘that this hearing today is political in nature, but I want to 
say I can’t agree with such as it takes a dramatic gesture such as this to focus 
attention on the problems which are affecting every person in America regard- 
less of his vocation. 

Continual jibes at sunny beaches, golf courses, banking credits, productivity, 
and policies still leaves the problem of massive reemployment, contracts for busi- 
ness, and distressed areas unsolved. 

A review of Department of Labor statistics these past 3 years shows that spot 
distress areas have a habit of spreading to other areas, and the latest map of 
unemployment areas has gone from a small blemish on the face of the Nation to 
a full case of measles. It has reached a point that get-well cards and messages 
of hope are going to have to be supplemented with powerful medicines to break 
the fever and make the patient well. 

I agree the unemployment problem is spotty, but it has risen from 26 areas 2 
years ago to over 184 areas now and it has not only hit the farmer but the city 
dweller as well. 

I fully understand the feeling that the Federal Government in a period of 
reasonably strong economic recovery Should not continue programs designed for 
previous years’ recessions but we question whether continuance of this feeling 
und thinking should cause the rejection of measures to aid the many distressed 
areas where unemployment remains high. In Detroit unemployment is 18 percent 
of our working force. 

I would be presumptous if I tried to claim for myself the same knowledge of 
economics as Senator Douglas, being one of the two or three top experts in eco- 
nomics in the United States, yes in the world, but in my position I certainly 
am as aware of the effects of the actions, previously taken by our Government, 
on our people as he is. 

I cannot conceive how a great country such as ours can ignore the stopping 
of the waste of our idle manpower and idle plants and our know-how to create 
and produce products that will benefit all mankind. 

We admit that our private industry, our labor, and local governments have a 
tremendous responsibility in this fight back to economic stability. I think there 
has been enough factual statistics and statements supplied to this and other 
committees of the Congress and the executive branch of our Government to 
prove beyond a doubt that we are doing more than our share to alleviate 
the situation. 

Our great corporations and our great small businessmen have taken large 
losses these past several years and in spite of this they have not sat back and 
howled for stoppage of economic aid to others not so fortunate as we. We have 
driven. ahead and increased production, research, and construction of new 
plants and facilities. 

How can we as a government of people refuse to extend a hand in that 
fight for the future of our country? Last year a bill to give aid—and the use 
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of the word “aid” is wrong, it should be cooperation or better a hand—to dis- 
tressed areas was vetoed. It had faults which have been corrected in the new 
bill before the Senate. 

With the veto no criticism was had that the method didn’t make sense. I 
believe it was only a matter of degree of how much effort should the Govern- 
ment expend in this program. 1 believe this measure requiring evidence of local 
self-help and providing safeguards against abuses should win wide support 
and it might well be encouraged. 

We have in Detroit a total manufacturing establishment that is literally 
bursting at the seams because we don’t have sufficient land areas to allow 
for such expansion to absorb our unemployment. The land that could be 
used is occupied by old, obsolescent, and decaying factories that have outlived 
their usefulness in this competitive age of free enterprise. 

I along with 165 million U.S. citizens have provided the funds to build new 
factories and plant sites all over the world and in underdeveloped areas of 
our country through the foreign-aid programs and our dispersal programs 
for defense purposes and other Government programs. 

We think that is necessary and although at times we have quarreled with 
this, down in our hearts we subscribe to it. 

We in Detroit don’t fear competition from other countries outside of the 
United States, nor, do we fear competition from within. We will compete 
with anyone, anytime or anywhere if we have available to us the means to 
continue and improve our businesses. 

The stone in our way is, not being able by ourselves to remove all the in- 
dustrial blight which we have in our city. 

Mayor Miriani and our common council have made a tremendous effort to 
start removal of this industrial blight by starting and paying the entire cost 
(100 percent) of the first section of the Milwaukee-junction industrial project 
and in providing in excess of 33 percent of the funds for the West Side industrial 
redevelopment project. 

With our people providing over 70 percent of their total tax burden of 
indirect and direct tax payments to the Federal Government, we cannot con- 
tinue to ignore the plain facts that most of the benefits accruing from our 
efforts go to the Federal Government. 

We don’t think we are remiss in fighting for a joint effort in financing the 
foundation that will provide a stable and increasing economy, which passage 
of this bill will provide. 

It would be a different thing if this bill only provided a handout or pork barrel, 
but it is a bill (and it is unusual) in that it provides payment back to the U.S. 
Government for doing something to help itself. 

The important thing is that we stop talking and start doing. Evidence of 
Detroit’s doing is in the record. Hundreds of millions of dollars in capital im- 
provements to serve people and industry has been provided by our city. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of technological improvements and research of new 
products by our industries. Hundreds of millions of dollars of new housing and 
commercial improvement. An increased awareness of responsibility upon the 
part of business and labor to work to the accomplishment of problems affecting 
both of them. That’s our record and we're proud of it. 

With an increasing population the need for more jobs as well as jobs for those 
now unemployed is basic. 

It is my belief that Detroit can and will absorb the predicted 700,000 new jobs 
through 1975 and our present unemployed if the means are provided to make 
growing room available to our industry. Other problems we may have we can 
handle ourselves. 

As Mayor Miriani has told you, we are ready. We do not lack plans, ideas, 
formulas, or philosophy and may I say to you, our representative leaders, that 
you have a golden fascinating opportunity every day that you live to help release 
and interpret these truths into action in our time. 

American business has no choice today—it has to shoot for the moon or fall 
to earth like a burned out rocket. The reasons why? As many reasons as there 
are people in our booming population. Millions upon millions of potential cus- 
tomers are bringing a whole array: of new ideas in the next few years ahead. 
New or improved products for these markets are musts. We in Detroit are creat- 
ing a headquarters for new ideas in products and processes by the establishment 
of a high energy research laboratory, and by providing lands for expansion and 
building. Ten years, five years, three years, maybe sooner, scientists say man 
will stand on the moon. When he does, odds are that Detroit products will be 
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part of his garb and gear. Why do we feel so sure of this, because research de- 
velopment, bold imagination, and providing the means to these ends of which 
lands and building are a part, all are vital to our look-ahead pattern in this new 
philosophy of new ideas in products and processes. No one can say what life 
on earth or the moon will be tomorrow but in both globes Detroit products will 
be there adapted to new habits and new needs for the future. 

This is the reason we can’t allow our resources of manpower, management, 
and capital investment to deteriorate any further. We haven’t years to ac- 
complish this, it should have been accomplished yesterday, and by its passage 
we at least can get started. 

In closing, may I say thank you for your efforts, come what may, and as 
Roger Blough, chairman -of the U.S. Steel Corp., so aptly said in Detroit, “I 
do know one thing, the (present) future is not for little men with little minds. 
It is not for men without vision who fear progress. It is not for timid men who 
easily were frightened by the story of Frankenstein. No, the future is for 
men who dare to have great expectations, and who, with the guidance and en- 
couragement of all the people—for whom they strive, will also have the courage, 
the persistence, the wisdom and the patience to transform those expectations 
into realities.” 


EXHIBIT A 
EXPANSION NEEDS OF THE City OF DETROIT 


In an informal survey by my office within the past months by telephone, 
letter and interview, the following facts resulted : 

1. Forty firms said they had no plans for expansion or had room for expan- 
sion through 1970. 

2. 150 firms need expansion room now and if it weren’t available within 3 to 
6 years they would have to find other space or move to areas where space is 
available. 

3. Forty-five said they would need expansion room by 1965. 

. Five gave “Soapy” Williams hell. 

5. Five gave the back of their hands to “Ike.” 

3. Three told me to get lost. 

7. Two said they were on their way to a Florida vacation and didn’t have time 
to worry about expansion. 

Our city plan commission in its industrial study in 1956 found that 67 percent 
of our existing industrial establishments needed expansion room. 

Of 289 out-of-State firms interested in our market potential, most have plans 
or studies underway to expand into our area between 1960 and 1965. 

We have 72 firms in addition to the above figures who are waiting to purchase 
land in the Milwaukee-Junction and Corktown projects and more are coming 
in every day. 

All of this is going ahead because we have said sites would be available to 
them when needed. This of course is predicated on the assumption that Gov- 
ernment both Federal and State would join with us in making the land available. 

The firms contacted had an employee population from 5 to nearly 50,000. 

Thirty-five percent have funds to build their own buildings. 

Sixty-five percent will look to banks and mortgage houses for financing on 
lease and leaseback basis. 


Senator Dovetas. I next recognize Congressman James O’Hara and 
Mr. Calvin Lakin, city manager of Port Huron. We are very glad to 
have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. 0’HARA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by commending 
the committee for recognizing the problems of this Detroit metropoli- 
tan area and the State of Michigan with regard to serious, persistent 
unemployment. 

I have the privilege of representing the Seventh District of Mich- 
igan, which includes Macomb County, St. Clair County, and all of the 
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thumb area of Michigan. The population centers of Macomb County 
are a part of metropolitan Detroit and have the same problems as 
metropolitan Detroit, and you will learn of them from the mayor of 
Detroit and others who will testify concerning this matter. 

I would just like to point out that the county of Macomb has these 
problems in a magnified form. They are magnified because our popu- 
lation is, for the most part, young people in rapidly growing suburban 
communities. They are for the most part industrial workers, and they 
are the first to be laid off and suffer the most when unemployment 
arrives. 

Our problems are magnified in Macomb County also because of our 
rapid expansion which has left us behind in the matter of facilities 
which will support industry coming into our area. 

In addition to the Macomb County problem, the county seat of St. 
Clair County in the Seventh District is the city of Port Huron. The 
metropolitan area of Port Huron has a population of approximately 
60,000 pepole. They have had a serious, persistent unemployment 
problem. They, too, need attention. They have made yeoman efforts 
to overcome this problem on their own initiative. 

I have with me today the mayor of Port Huron, Mr. Robert E. 
Schultheiss, and the city manager of Port Huron, Mr. Calvin Lakin, 
who is to testify before this committee. He is very familiar with the 
problems of Port Huron. He lives with them every day, and he can 
give you much information which would show you the problems faced 
by a smaller industrial city in the State of Michigan, and I thank the 
committee for the opportunity. 


Senator Dovetas. Iam very glad to have you, Mr. Lakin. 


STATEMENT OF CALVIN M. LAKIN, CITY MANAGER, 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. Laxkty. Senator Douglas, members of the committee, Mr. 
O’Hara has identified the Port Huron area. Port Huron lies north- 
east of Detroit some 57 miles and 67 miles east of Flint and is directly 
across the St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, a highly 
industrialized area. On the south of Port Huron lies the small city of 
Marysville with approximately 2,500 people and on the west and 
northwest is Port Huron Township and Fort Gratiot Township, both 
highly urbanized. Port Huron and its township urban fringe has a 
population of approximately 60,000 people. It is the county seat of 
St. Clair County. The county population is over 95,000. 

The city was laid out and platted in the year 1832, some 150 years ago, 
long established as a port and trade settlement, originally having been 
settled by the traders and shippers before 1800. It is located on Lake 
Huron and the St. Clair River, the only connection between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. It is traversed by the Black River, a navigable 
stream. Until 1900, Port Huron was a major port and shipping com- 
munity. Large timber mills in the area were a basic industry. Pack- 
age freight from many ports in the Great Lakes was transshipped 
through Port Huron. The St. Clair River has natural depths of 25-30 
feet directly on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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Since 1900, diversified industry has replaced the former shipping 
center. During World War I, major plants manufacturing war ma- 
terials were de »veloped here. Paper products, copper, and brass fittings 
and machine tools were manufactured. Following that, plants, in- 
cluding diecasting and metal works associated with the automobile 
and brass industries located here. During World War II, major ex- 
pansion was made in the automobile industr y plants, chemical works, 
and munitions in the area. 

Since World War IT, there has been a gradual decline of manufac- 
turing and job opportunities by the removal of a number of plants 
and the decrease of production of other plants. 

Due to the gradual and now rapid change in technological methods 
in industry, certain very definite and definable changes have taken 
place in this community as is reflected in not only the decrease of num- 
ber of industrial plants, their div ersity and their inability to expand, 
but is reflected definitely in the consistent high level of unemployment. 
For the past 5 years, Port Huron has made dramatic and dynamic 
effort to hold its own and to progress. 

In 1953, the area had 37 industries employing 25 or more workers. 
Of these, 22 employed more than 100. The eight principal industries 
employing more than 500 workers each had by 1959 been reduced to 
five principal industries. From an unemployment of 3.8 percent of 
the total labor force in 1953, unemployment has increased to approx- 
imately 13 percent. This city was one of the first to be classified as an 
area with surplus labor under Federal terminology. It is estimated 
there are 1,500 workers from the county, including over 500 from Port 
Huron, commuting daily or weekly to such centers as Detroit, Flint, 
Pontiac, for work. Sanilac C ounty, adjacent, has over 500 wor kers 
commuting daily. During the past 12 months, during 1958, the aver- 
age total unemploy ment was 12.5 percent, or a total of 3,900 persons, 
which was 800 over the average of the year before, 1957. It should 
be brought out here that other areas of the State and country enjoyed 
a fairly low unemployment percentage from 3 to 7 percent, up until 
1957, and then inceased to 12 percent. Port Huron has had a rather 
continuing unemployment percentage of 12 percent and represents 
the fifth most critical area in the State today. 

Under the definition “redevelopment area” and the proposed bill, 
Port Huron would compare as follows: For the past 12-month period, 
under the provision of 12 percent, Port Huron has had 12.5 percent. 
For the past 15 months of 18, for 9 percent, Port Huron has had ap- 
proximately 10 percent. For the period of 18 of the last 24 months of 
6 percent, Port Huron has had 8 percent. This has been a prolonged 
depressed period for this community. Manufacturing has been in a 
long-time declining trend which, over the period of the last 8 years, has 
resulted in loss of about 5,000 jobs to the area. 

The above figures and percentages, and the following, were gained 
from the Michigan Penlepeans Security Commission branch office 
and from our own records, and are appended to my report. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 
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Nore.—January and February 1959 same as December 1958. 


MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION, 
Port Huron, Mich., February 27, 1959. 
Mr. Carvin M. LAKIN, 
City Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Lakin: The administrative area of the Port Huron hranch office of 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission, is all of the St. Clair County 
and Sanilac County, except the eight most northerly townships in Sanilac 
County. 

The labor market area of the Port Huron office of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, so far as employment and unemployment is concerned is 
St. Clair County, this designated by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
Washington, and so designated as the Port Huron labor market area, due to the 
fact that Port Huron is the principal city in such county. 
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All of our published reports will therefore be based upon employment and 
unemployment in St. Clair County. 

Unemployment is defined as the number of people actively in the labor market, 
seeking work, but not working. 

Labor force, consists of those people actively in the labor market seeking 
work, both unemployed and those who are employed. 

Labor surplus area is that area in which 6 percent of the labor force is 
unemployed. 

In order to get the relationship between populations of three sections, quite 
frequently discussed with reference to employment and unemployment, we would 
accept the population of St. Clair County at 90,000. The population of Port 
Huron at 36,000 and the population of Metropolitan Port Huron, which we would 
define as an area within a 15-mile circle including Port Huron as the center, to be 
60,000. 

The reason I bring this up is the location of industry, and the section in which 
these people work. 

The itinerant points for St. Clair County serviced by the Port Huron office are 
Yale and Algonac, so chosen because they represent two industrial areas of the 
county. Metropolitan Port Huron is the third and largest. 

An itinerant point is a location where a team of employees of the Port Huron 
branch office held office 1 day each week to conduct the services of the Port 
Huron office in that particular area. 

Out commuters are these people living in the Port Huron area (St. Clair 
County), who commute daily to work to Detroit, Pontiac, Mlint, Saginaw, and 
even Bay City. This number at one time was fairly accurately estimated at 2,500 
people, and I believe such figure, give or take 500, could be used at the present 
time. 

The reports are put together each month based upon the employment and 
unemployment figures during the week in which the 15th of the preceding month 
occurs. 

The claims figures, that is the numbers of people filing claims weekly, do not 
comprise the total unemployed, because not everybody working is in employment 
covered by the unemployment compensation provisions, therefore, the total for 
unemployment figures would have to include the claims’ figures, plus other people 
making application for work in the office and a certain percentage normally trans- 
ferring from one job to another which we could only estimate. 

I am submitting a sheet which indicates the monthly total unemployment in 
the Port Huron area since 1950, and beginning May of 1953, the percentage of the 
labor force. This figure, of course, is obtained by dividing the unemployment 
figure by the labor force. Roughly the labor force for the Port Huron area has 
maintained itself between 34,000 and 36,000 for this period. The last figures 
that we have taken off in this office were for December 1958, as you will notice, 
the unemployment at that time was 3,900 which was 11.3 percent of the labor 
force. There has been no noticeable change during January and February of 
1959, therefore, we would use the figures for December as also the figure for 
January and February of 1959. u 

The breakdown of these unemployed at the present time (3,900) in the Port 
Huron area as to four classifications, would be as follows: 


Factory unemployed 
Construction unemployed 
Clerical and sales unemployed 
Domestic 


Now the figures for the same classifications for Metropolitan Port Huron, as 
above defined, would be— 


Factory unemployed 
Construction unemployed 
Clerical and sales unemployed 
Domestic 


And, if we accepted the population relation, such figures for these categories in 
Port Huron proper would approximately be factory unemployment, 630; con- 
struction unemployment, 390; clerical and sales unemployment, 200; and domes- 
tic unemployment, 110 ; total, 1,330. ; 

The total unemployment in the Port Huron City proper, I believe, could be 
figured out on the ratio of the above four categories as compared to Port Huron 
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proper and Port Huron area. In other words, a proportion such as follows: 
1,330 over 2,960 equals X over 3,900, which would equal approximately 1,760 for 
Port Huron proper. 

The unemployment in the Yale section and the Algonac section are relatively 
light in comparison with Port Huron. 

I might add another figure for your information, during the year 1958, we paid 
out in unemployment insurance through the Port Huron office to people living 
in the Port Huron administrative area over $5,500,000. This is twice as much 
as we paid out for any one of the previous 5 years. 

The total claims filed for the Port Huron labor market area, week ending 
February 19, 1959, was 2,620. 

The Port Huron labor market area has been in the substantial labor surplus 
area category as designated by the Employment Bureau of Employment Security 
in Washington since March of 1956. 

I hope the foregoing information will be of help to you. 

Sincerely, 
W. F. RemMMeErt, Branch Manager. 

Mr. Lakin. During the year 1958, the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission branch of Port Huron paid out in unemployment 
insurance to the people living in the area over $5,500,000. This is 
twice the amount paid out for any one of the previous 5 years. The 
Port Huron labor market has been in the substantial labor surplus 
category as designated by the Employment Bureau of the Employ- 
ment Security in Washington since March 1956. 

The question arises: How did Port Huron become this way? There 
are, of course, many answers because of the complex, changing eco- 
nomic scene today. But basically, it can be summed up by giving 
several factors. 

1. The change in the automotive business and manufacturing and 
its diversification in other areas is a cause. This, of course, has re- 
sulted in a decrease in many of the small supporting manufacturers 
and subcontractors. 

2. Changing technology is a cause. Formerly, certain chemicals, 
metal products, and assembly products were produced in the area. 
Many of these are no longer needed or used in our American economy. 

5. The gradual change from smaller to larger industrial plants is a 
cause. The change results in loss of local employment or the unsatis- 
factory commuting for hundreds of miles each day by a large number 
of our people to other industrial centers. 

4. The transition for the area is a cause. From its natural advan- 
tage in shipping, timber, package freight, there should appear in a few 
years new development and a new advantage with the seaway. 

New types of industry are over the horizon. New types of products, 
new methods of transportation. These, the people of Port Huron 
see and are working toward, yet it is quite evident at this point that 
the community cannot go alone. 

The effect of the present unemployment and, if it should continue, 
the effect of changing manufacturing locations, has resulted in over 14 
percent vacancy in first-floor, downtown business space, approximately 
27 percent vacancy in remaining usable floor space downtown; lack of 
improvements, refurbishing of the business area of the city; over 20 
percent of residential property in the city being for sale or vacant. 

The assets of the community are tremendous. The vitality of the 
community and the area is dynamic, energetic, and innovating. Many 
things have been done. Many things are planned to be done. There 
is a limit, we feel at this point, however, to our accomplishments. 
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During the past 5 years, the city has entered into one of the first 
urban renewal projects sponsored by the Federal Government. This 
project, due for completion this summer, will probably be the first. in 
this entire area of the country to be finished. Here, 50 acres of down- 
town residential and commercial property was completely redeveloped 
into a civic center and beautiful commercial setting. Already $8 mil- 
lion in public and private funds have been spent in buildings, lands, 
and facilities in this project. Several million more are anticipated in 
the near future. A complete sewer system for the city has been de- 
signed, planned, and begun. This is a $2 million, 10-year program for 
industrial and domestic waste. Large electrical generation systems 
in the area have been completed privately, and these are estimated to 
handle the anticipated load requirements for the next 10 years. Over 
half a million dollars a year is being spent on new streets, pavements, 
parkways. Over half a million dollars has been spent each year on 
sewers and drainage structures. An $850,000 storm and sanitary proj- 
ect for one entire area of the city has now been started. This is part of 
the $2 million projects above. A new 100-bed private hospital was 
built. An addition to a general hospital has been senna These 
totaled $1,400,000. 

A new county-city building, jail, and storage facilities have been 
constructed at a cost of over $3 million. High school and primary 
schools have been built, with several others in the planning stages. 
An industrial park has been developed. This industrial park has been 
set aside, streets constructed, sewers installed, and utilities made avail- 
able. Over 60 acres in one tract with acreage up to 93 acres owned 
and controlled by the city and available for expansion of local or new 
industry. A modern sewage treatment plant has been constructed 
completely with local government money to abate pollution of the 
navigable streams. A new bascule lift bridge has been completed by 
the city during the past year at a cost of over $1,600,000. The largest 
retailer and wholesaler in the United States is constructing a new 
$1,100,000 building in our downtown area. All of these people, locally 
and others, see a future for the community. Yet, we cannot go it alone. 

Private funds have come into play. Port Huron District Founda- 
tion of local industry along with public subscriptions, has made avail- 
able millions of dollars for the development of cultural and public 
facilities. The most modern and beautiful YMCA building has just 
been completed at a cost of over a million and a half dollars. A new 
athletic stadium has been constructed and is in use; the money by the 
foundation and public subscription. A memorial foundation. ap- 
pointed by the city commission, is developing and has under construc- 
tion today a new, modern civic auditorium using private endowments 
of over $1,250,000. Planned with this in the very near future is a 
public sports arena of probably a similar cost. Most of the churches 
in the community have undergone expansion and rebuilding programs 
to assist the local economy and tocarry out their desires. 

All of these events show: (1) That the people of Port Huron are 
making every effort to do for themselves what they can; (2) the com- 
munity is making effort effort to hold its own during these changing 
times; (3) projects, construction, and expansion have been timed and 
geared so as to assist in the greatest measure the local economic 
conditions. 
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Local groups have been formed, industrial management groups 
have made studies, an industrial dev elopment corporation has been 
formed with private funds with full-time staff exploring the potential, 
the need, the possibility in the area to attract new facilities and new 
industry. Large sums have been subscribed privately to on such 
an endeavor. Small business groups have affiliated to work together 
on Federal contracts. A port and marine commission was formed to 
explore the future in shipping. An industrial exposition was held 
under sponsorship of the Department of Defense to bring together 
manufacturers in the area. 

Even more is planned for the future. The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
an interstate highway route to the Blue Water Bridge in Canada, the 
changes in air travel, all are being studied and programs laid out. 
Dock and port facilities which will in the next 5 to 10 years cost more 
than a million and a half dollars are on the drawing tables; $80,000 
has been used to purchase port land on the St. Clair River for the 
development of such a port. A $300,000 bond issue for the beginning 
or first step, is on the ballot April 6, 1959, in this community. 

An official parking authority has been established by the city gov- 
ernment and the preliminary steps for the issuance of $365,000 in 
bonds for parking in the downtown area has begun. This is expected 
to begin with this year. A new public-works warehouse costing over 
$150,000 was let for contract during this month. A new $200,000 fire 
station and communication center 1s on the drawing boards for com- 
pletion next year. A new park system is under study. Six small-boat 
launching sites are in the design stage, with two of these planned 
for construction this summer. One small-boat harbor is completed. 

All of these events and activities show and are given here to show 
that Port Huron as a community is vitally aware of its situation and 
is using every effort and every known means to stimulate its own 
economy to do those things necessary for the future to make it an ever 
better place in which to live and to provide employment. during this 
very critical time. 

The cold, hard facts are that we can go only so far, and even with 
all that has been mentioned—and it is no small amount for a com- 
munity of 37,000—we have reached the limit financially. We have 
used our best credit. We have explored all sources to the best of our 

resent knowledge. We have placed all of the known reserves of dol- 
ars and energy and know-how into this problem. This has been done 
over a period of several am not just last week, last month, or last 
year. We see no possibility of expanding or adding to these things 
already anticipated and accomplished. Our back is against the wall, 
literally. Yet, we still have 12.5 percent unemployment. 

Port Huron, its area, its community, needs assistance. We need 
assistance in the form of loans, grants, and guidance. 

The assistance and guidance of State and Federal resources is 
needed. As an area, we need new industrial and improved industrial 
sites, buildings, storage facilities, transportation facilities. Needed is 
assistance in planned industrial expansion. Needed is assistance on 
some of the needs of an industry, once they have been located. These 
needs are transportation facilities, port ant dock facilities, water main 
extensions, and sewers. We need the know-how and the aid to take 
advantage of natural assets now coming into complete focus in our 
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area. These obvious assets and advantages are the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway in which we have the only natural facilities 
in the area. Assets are the interstate highway route which is planned 
for only 3 miles from the seaway. This interstate route will tie Detroit 
and, of course, the other major cities of the United States into one 
industrial network. 

We need know-how to cooperate and work the best with our neigh- 
boring communities and industrial centers. I am thinking primarily 
with Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, with which we have much in common. 
We are often thought of as sister cities. We need assistance in tying 
the interstate route to the many port facilities which can be developed 
in the area in order to make water shipping, rail shipping, and 
truck freight an integral unit to support the industrial base of the 
community. 

Sarnia 1s a good example. Dominion aid and assistance and coop- 
eration has transformed the community into a vital industrial point. 
Across the river, Sarnia has in the past few years, during the com- 
parable years of our decline, grown by the advent of Crown industries 
to the major refinery area and chemical processing area of the Do- 
minion. We do not know the amount in dollars exactly, but it has been 
estimated that over $100 million in industrial assessed valuations are 
contributing to the economy of Sarnia. Most of these industries were 
a direct invention, construction, and operation of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in Canada. 

Another example is, Sarnia is currently constructing a $4 million 
sanitary, storm, and disposal system. Of all of the labor dollars in 
that project, 75 percent, under certain provisions of their act, are paid 
by the Dominion Government. They have a very simplified procedure, 
whether it be force account, private contractor, or governmental 
agency work labor dollars, if used under their agreement, is sup- 
ported up to 75 percent directly from their Dominion sources. This 
is not only an example of how others are solving the same critical 
problem, but it is also an example of the competition that our city is 
faced with on an international waterway. Dock, port, and storage 
facilities are likewise under construction and planned in Sarnia, using 
their Dominion assistance. 

With the advent of the seaway, billions of dollars are being spent 
by both countries and more is planned by localities and private groups 
along the seaway. We find here in Port Huron an example of where 
a U.S. port must sit back and wait while others in Canada will be 
developed and using this natural waterway which will tie the interior 
of the United States with the entire world. 

In summary, gentlemen, the city of Port Huron, and all like cities 
and communities with these problems, is faced with situations be- 
yond our control and beyond our ability to resolve. We find that 
after using every financial asset and by coupling the financial with 
every avai shin: Geirohas resource of integrity and know-how, there is 
a point beyond which we cannot improve our economic base. This 
point and this condition not only has overtaxed our abilities, but its 
comprehension and solution are beyond the legal, financial, and 
ae boundaries of our community, and we feel such a bill will 

elp us tremendously. 
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Senator Doveras. You say “such a bill.” Have you had a chance 
to examine the three bills ? 

Mr. Lakin. I have, but S. 722 I have read in detail. 

Senator Dovetas. Primarily S. 722. 

Mayor, do you have any testimony that you would like to give? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. SCHULTHEISS, MAYOR, 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Mr. Scuutrueiss. Yes. I would like to bring out one point, and 
that is that Port Huron has expended great effort and money to ac- 
complish what we have and keep ourselves up to date. We are, of 
course, attempting to attract industry, which is a very competitive 
business at the present time. But we feel that we have really ex- 
hausted our resources and our financial position and that if some help 
were available from the Federal Government at this time, it would 
help us over a transition point for several years when we feel in- 
dustry would be ready to invest money in our territory. 

We have an industrial location, as Mr. Lakin brought out, of some 
90 acres, and we are now attempting to establish a port facility. In- 
dustry, as we have found in the last year, is not interested in talking 
about port facilities until we actually have the facilities built, and 
that is the reason we are going into it. So even though capital in- 
vestment in the form of money is available from many large in- 
dustries, they don’t necessarily want to start the thing out. So we 
feel that help at this point is very essential to, particularly, towns 
of our size. 

Senator Bennetr. Just one question. If this money were made 
available to you under the bill, my estimate is you would get half 
a million dollars. Would you use that to build a plant before you 
had a tenant to put in it? 

Mr. Scuutruetss. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you gentlemen, very much. 

Before we call the next witness, I would like to say we appreciate 
the testimony of the mayors very much. 

I think it might be appropriate if I read the figures as of November 
1958 for certain major labor market areas visited and percentage of 
unemployment. 

Battle Creek, 7.2 percent; Detroit, 13.1 percent; Flint, 7.8 percent; 
Grand Rapids, 9.8 percent; Lansing, 7.1 percent; Muskegon, 12 per- 
cent; Saginaw, 6.1 percent. In the so-called blight area, the last 
dates for which surveys were taken: Adrian, August 13.2 percent; 
Allegan, September, 7.9 percent; Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti, September 
10.3 percent; Bay City, December, 12.9 percent; Benton Harbor, 
December, 6.2 percent; Escanaba, December, 13.4 percent; Holland- 
Grand Haven, September, 6.6 percent; TIonia-Belding-Greenville, 
August, 18.4 percent; Iron Mountain, December, 15.4 percent; Jack- 
son, December, 6.8 percent; Marquette, December, 15.4 percent; Mon- 
roe, November, 9.1 percent; Owasso, September, 12.6 percent; Port 
Huron, September, 13.4 percent; Sturgis, July, 1.3 percent. 

I am very glad to welcome an old friend, John Mizerek, vice mayor 
of the city of Muskegon, with John Mason, general manager of the 
Muskegon Manufacturing Association. We appreciate your coming 
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from the extreme western part of the State, a neighbor to my city of 
Chicago, and coming to Detroit to testify. I have been in your city 
a number of times, know something about it. 


Mr. Mason. We would be glad to have you back again in the near 
future. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. MASON, GENERAL MANAGER, MUSKEGON, 
MICH., MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mason. My name is Robert J. Mason. I am general manager 
of the Muskegon Manufacturers Association of Muskegon, Mich. I 
am appearing at the request of the mayor of the city of Muskegon, 
in response to the invitation extended the mayor to have representa- 
tives of the community appear. 

I should like to make it clear at the outset that when I speak of 
Muskegon, I am speaking of the Muskegon labor market area, which 
comprises all of Muskegon County. The city of Muskegon proper is 
one of five cities in the area. The city of Muskegon is the largest 
of these, having approximately one-third of the county population of 
some 150,000. 

Manufacturing industry is very important to our area. It is our 
lifeblood. We have very little agriculture, only about 2 percent of 
our labor force being engaged in that pursuit. About 50 percent of 
all persons gainfully employed in the area—and I include in the term 
“gainfully employed” such as doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, 
in fact, everyone who is remunerated for services—about 50 percent 
of these are employed in manufacturing. This compares with about 
25 percent nationally, and 32 percent for the State of Michigan. 

So when recession sets in and industrial production drops off, we 
are by that fact more adversely affected than is the average community 
of the country. 

Senator Dove.as. It is even worse than that, is it not, Mr. Mason, 
because, as I remember it, you are primarily a foundry city? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; at one time 28 percent of our industry was 
in foundry, but now that is down to about 15 percent. 

Senator Doveras. That foundry work falls off far more rapidly 
than manufacturing as a whole. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. It is my understanding that nationally 
58 percent of persons employed in manufacturing are in durable goods 
industries—the so-called hard goods. In our Muskegon industries, 
89.3 percent of those employed are in the hard goods classifications. 
This, likewise, makes us more vulnerable when the public cuts down 
on its buying, because the hard goods industries are the first to feel 
the effects of decreased purchasing on the part of the public. 

Section 5(a) of S. 722 sets up certain percentages of unemployment 
over given periods to bring an area under the classification of sub- 
stantial labor surplus. The Muskegon percentage of unemployment 
over the past 12, 15, and 18 months would place it in that classifica- 
tion. However, I am not ready to admit that ours is an area of 
persistent unemployment. We have had our ups and downs before, 
and have always come back, as have other industrial areas. We have 
had, as in the 1949-50 recession, as high as 27 percent unemployment; 
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yet in the latter part of 1951, little more than a year later, we were 
beating the bushes looking for workers to man our plants. 

In the recession which started in the middle of 1957, we reached 
a total of 14.6 percent unemployment in June 1958. That was our 
peak. We are now at about 12 percent. Industrial employment fell 
from 26,080 in July 1957 to 22,378 in June of 1958. As of February 
1, 1959, it had risen to 24,405, or an increase of 9 percent from our 
low. Average unemployment over the past 18 months was 12.3 per- 
cent, past 15 months 12.8 percent, and past 12 months 13 percent. 

S. 722 seems to be designed in part to provide, through loans on 
the part of the Federal Government to political subdivisions, pri- 
vate or public organizations, and so forth, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing facilities of production. Such legislation would, in my opin- 
ion, be of no benefit to the Muskegon area. 

We have had for more than a half century an industrial develop- 
ment fund which has been doing exactly what S. 722 proposes to 
do. And we have in our local chamber of commerce a full-time in- 
dustrial commissioner who is constantly traveling all over the coun- 
try seeking industries who might be interested in relocating, or new 
industries just starting up. He follows through on every lead ob- 
tainable. 

Our industrial development fund has made 43 such loans over the 
years, every one of which has been repaid in full. Through its 
operation, there is now in production in the Muskegon area plants 

iving employment to some 12,000 people. We need no assistance 
rom any quarter in this respect. It is our feeling that such serv- 
ices are better carried on at the local level by local people. And 
that is what we are doing. 

If we are not getting new industries, there are reasons other than 
our failure to try or failure to have the necessary facilities. Our 
industrial development fund has a large industrial park available 
for the building of any plant, and, in addition, we have some vacant 
facilities available. 

We have plenty of qualified labor available. We are served by 
three major rail lines, and we have one of the finest and largest har- 
bors on the Great Lakes. We are located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, and Muskegon Lake admits passage of ocean-going ves- 
sels. We have an abundance of those commodities which industry 
needs; namely, electric power, natural gas, and water. We run into 
no shortages of these. Ie would seem, therefore, that we should 
be able to attract new industry without any outside help. 

So we doubt that S. 722’s passage would be of any assistance to 
us. What is needed over and above what we have to attract new in- 
dustry is a climate of good labor relations, where labor representa- 
tives do not make industry noncompetitive by exorbitant wage and 
other demands; where taxes are reasonably apportioned among the 
various segments of the community, and where proper facilities such 
as schools, churches, recreational facilities, and so forth, are pro- 
vided. 

There was a time when our area was competitive based on these 
criteria. But this is not true today in all respects. There was a 
time when we were competitive labor-cost wise. But today, while 
the national average hourly earnings in manufacturing is, accord- 
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ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, about $2.14, our average is, 
according to the Michigan Employment Security Commission, $2.46, 
about 15 percent higher than the national average. This presents 
quite a competitive disadvantage. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Mason, you will forgive me if I make this 
comment. That national average includes both light goods and heavy 
goods, and wages in the light-goods industry, such as textile, tend 
to be lower than in the heavy goods, and therefore, since Michigan 
is a heavy goods State, you would expect the average hourly wage in 
Michigan to be higher than the average for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Mason. Yes; but getting away from my statement for a mo- 
ment, Senator, it is pretty difficult for us to interest a consumer-goods 
industry, a soft-goods industry to come into Muskegon when they 
see the wage rates that we have. I point out that we have almost 90: 
percent in hard goods, and we try awfully hard to bring in some 
soft-goods industry, but it is practically impossible for that reason. 

In the matter of taxes, our industries are again at a competitive 
disadvantage. Take the matter of just one, unemployment compen- 
sation taxes. Michigan having about the highest wage earnings in 
the country, our legislators have been under constant pressure to in- 
crease unemployment compensation benefits, until today we pay about 
the highest benefits in the country. This has resulted in our also 
having about the highest unemployment compensation tax in the 
country. 

In a report issued February 24, the Michigan Employers Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bureau points out that our neighbor State, In- 
diana, will have a top unemployment compensation tax of 2.7 percent 
in 1959. The top in Michigan will be 4.5 percent, or 67 percent higher 
than Indiana, The report points out that the average tax for Michi- 
gan employers will be at least 2.75 percent, or higher than the top 
rate in Indiana. 

Senator Benner. May I interrupt you? On the advice of one of 
the men who was with him, the Governor set that figure at 2.02. 

Mr. Mason. That was 2.2 for last year, Senator, average for last 
year. 

Senator Bennetr. What is the 2.75, then ? 

Mr. Mason. The 2.75 is what the Michigan Employment Security 
te my I understand, tells you that the average rate is going to 
ve for 1959. 

Senator Bennerr. All right. There is a time factor here. It was 
2.2, and it is going up another half a percent to 2.75 this year. 

Senator Dovetas. Only two months of 1959 have yet occurred. 

Mr. Mason. They have set the rate for the year, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Oh. 

Mr. Mason. Indiana pays a maximum benefit of $33 for 20 weeks. 
Michigan pays a maximum benefit of $55 for 26 weeks. Michigan’s 
average benefit last year was $36.55, or $3.55 higher than the Indiana 
top benefit. 

Michigan employers last year paid unemployment compensation 
taxes in an amount of $113,609,533, or about 2.2 percent, while In- 
diana employers paid about $37,217,037, or about 1.2 percent. Indi- 
ana had a minimum tax rate of one-tenth of 1 percent, while the 
Michigan minimum was six-tenths of 1 percent. 
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These two items of cost, taxes and labor costs, have had a great deal 
to do in making it difficult to attract industry to Michigan and to 
Muskegon. If, as, and when we can, get relief in these fields, Michigan 
and particularly Muskegon will have no difficulty in attracting indus- 
try, thus providing jobs for its fast-growing population and labor 

orce. 

We believe that is where there should be concentrated effort. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, Mr. Mason, for coming. I particu- 
larly appreciate your coming, because the statement was made earlier 
in the session that we had no representative of the employers of Michi- 
gan, so we are very glad, indeed, that you came. 

I might ask what is your recommendation so far as the State unem- 
ployment compensation scale of benefits is concerned? Would you 
advocate a reduction in that scale? 

Mr. Mason. No; I am not prepared to do that, Senator. I think in 
view of the earnings here, that the top rate should be higher here than 
it is in the State of Louisiana or somewhere. 

Senator Dovetas. Or the State of Indiana ? 

Mr. Mason. I don’t think we should be much higher than the State 
of Indiana. 

Senator Doveras. Would you advocate Michigan going back to a 
maxim yan of 20 weeks of benefits with maximum weekly benefits of 
$33 ¢ 

Mr. Mason. No, sir; I would not advocate going back to 20 weeks. 
We have 26 weeks and, of course, naturally they are trying at the 
congressional level to bring it up to 39 weeks. 

Senator Doveias. You seemed to be complaining about the scale of 
unemployment benefits in Michigan, and I was wondering what you 
were actually proposing at this moment. 

Mr. Mason. I was just pointing out that we are at a competitive 
disadvantage because our rates are so much higher. 

Senator Doveias. The Senator from Illinois is very glad to have 
you say that. When the Federal social security was under considera- 
tion originally in 1934 and 1935, he urged very strongly the provision 
of national standards. I said at that time, if we had each system State- 
financed, there would be competition between the States to reduce 
benefits and curtail the period of benefits. SoI want tothank you very 
much, Mr. Mason. I think we could use your testimony in the debate 
on strategy in the unemployment compensation matter. 

Mr. Mason. This is not the place to say it, but I have something to 
say on that somewhere else, Senator. I don’t want to get into it here. 

Senator Doueias. Another question ? 

Mr. Mizerex. Yes. Senator, I would like to make one statement, 
that during the last several months we have been negotiating with a 
manufacturer to try to attract him into the city of Muskegon, and it 
appears that he is in no need of any brick-and-mortar money. We are 
making a lot of concessions to him to offset part of this tax structure 
that we have here in the State of Michigan. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

The final witness for the morning is an old friend, Dr. William 
Haber, professor of economics, the University of Michigan, who has 
given a lot of his time to such problems as these. 

We appreciate your waiting patiently, Dr. Haber. I hope we will 
not tax you unduly from your duties at the university. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HABER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Haser. Mr. Chairman, Senator Bennett: I recognize the hour, 
and I suspect that even members of the senatorial committees get 
hungry. 

For many years I have given close study to manpower and employ- 
ment problems in Michigan, At the present time, I am engaged in re- 
search on the job situation in this State, the factors which explain 
our present problem and the long-run outlook. I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with the situation in other areas which have had persistent 
and substantial unemployment and underemployment for a number of 
years. The factors which explain the special distress of such com- 
munities in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, and “Wisconsin, among other States, are gen- 
erally known. In some areas the problem is related to the recession, 
from which we have not had a full recovery. Over 75 major labor 
market areas have rates of unemployment which exceed 6 percent of 
the labor force, and in many of these, as in Michigan, the problem is 
much more serious. In many situations, however, the causes are not 
primarily related to the recession. This is so in communities like our 
own Upper Peninsula, which suffer from a depletion of natural re- 
sources which in earlier periods accounted for their growth and pros- 
perity. Other communities, like those in western Pennsylvania, are in 
difficulty because of a shift in demand for a product, or a substitution 
of new machinery. These factors create serious maladjustments and 
lead to local distress which has in many areas become chronic. 

I should like to make a few general observations and then refer 
specifically to Michigan. 

The first is that these local problems of economic distress or eco- 
nomic change are frequently manifestations of a national problem. Its 
incidence is obviously local, as it is now in Detroit and some other 
Michigan cities, or in Scranton or Altoona, Pa. It causes are not 
pathological. Economic growth and change does not proceed at an 
even pace and is not ev enly distributed over the entire Nation. Cali- 
fornia, Flor ida, and Michigan, for example, have grown at a rapid 
rate for a long time and will, I believe, continue to grow. Other areas 
have declined or grown at a slower rate. The adjustments in such 
areas are not automatic and, as we know, often take a long time. 
Until they occur, thousands of families suffer acute hardships and 
privation and the community’s economic life is in serious distress. 

The second observation is that these State and local areas of eco- 
nomic difficulty represent large waste of manpower and _ resources. 
Their correction calls for a joint program requiring the collaboration 
of the State and local community, and our experience tells us also 
that of the Federal Government. It calls for careful planning, often 
of a long-range character, for development loans, and for technical 
assistance in working out a program. Such a program may involve 
steps to improve labor mobility in order to move surplus man>ower 
to other areas of economic growth; it calls or may call for man »ower 
retraining and guidance to other jobs if not in other areas. Or if it 
cannt stimulate the movement. of workers, such a program should aim 
to bring in new jobs and industry through diversification and area 
development. 
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It is axiomatic, so it seems to me, that the Federal Government’s 
obligation under the Employment Act of 1946 requires it to assist the 
States and communities to achieve maximum employment. The idea 
is not startling and it certainly is not radical. It has the endorsement 
of the President, and his Council of Economic Advisers recognizes 
its importance. The only question is whether we should nibble at 
the problem or make a bold attempt to improve the situation. 

My third observation is that a clear distinction should be made 
between measures which are temporary in character, designed to help 
until the community can carry on by itself and those which require 
long-range programs and much planning. The criteria for eligibility 
should, in my opinion, be sufficiently rigid so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment. gets involved in area redevelopment programs which call 
loans and grants only when it is clear that the problem is chronic and 
stubborn. 

The primary objective of the Federal Government, it. seems to me, 
is to develop the policies which will insure high levels of employ ment 
for the Nation as a whole. A large number ‘of local area redevelop- 
ment programs, unless clearly justified by the economic potential of 
these areas, can interfere with efficient allocation of resources and be 
economically wasteful. I cannot conceive of a Federal program under 
this legislation being effective in 70 or 80 areas. Its criteria should 
be sufficiently rigid so as to res‘rict the participation of the Federal 
Government to those areas which have had long periods of difficulty 
and to which State and local measures alone were proved inadequate. 

The Michigan problem represents a special case. I would not 
refer to Detroit or to Michigan as a distress area or one which calls 
for a Federal area redevelopment program. We have an acute and 
serious unemployment situation at the present time. Our problem is 
not entirely or perhaps even primarily a problem of the recession. It 
is deeper and more stubborn. Our immediate concern is with the more 
than 325,000 unemployed in the State. A large majority of these 
out of work in Detroit have exhausted their unemployment insurance 
benefits and cannot again become eligible for such payments until 
after they return to work. This is the most immediate and serious 
problem facing the city and the State. Only one-third of the un- 
employed in Michigan at the present time are eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance and were receiving such in the last ee of 1958. 
The public welfare rolls in Detroit already contain over 12,000 fami- 
lies, twice the number on the rolls a year ago. This number is bound 
to increase as more family heads exhaust their unemployment insur- 
ance rights and their benefits under the temporary unemployment 
compensation law which expires on March 31. 

Nor is there an immediate prospect for any substantial improvement 
in the unemployment situation. The probabilities are that under the 
most reasonable estimates of automotive production for 1959 the 
number of jobless in the State will average 335,000 for the year and 
about 265,000 in 1960. Thus even in 1960 when the situation improves 
somewhat over 10 percent of the labor force will still be out of work. 

Senator Doveias. What percentage of the working force is out of 
work today ? 

Mr. Haser. Approximately 20 percent of the labor force will be 
out of work in 1960. 
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The immediate short-range problem is, therefore, our most serious 
concern. Public welfare is hardly the most appropriate solution for 
men and women who have a regular attachment to the labor force, 
indispensable though it is for the basic necessities of life. 

It is for this reason, and I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is not within 
the purview of your committee, but since everybody this morning 
has talked about it, I wish you will permit me to say so, that it is for 
this reason that I urge this committee to interest itself in getting the 
Congress to extend the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act 
which is scheduled to expire at the end of this month. I realize that 
a large number of Detroit’s and Michigan’s unemployed have also 
exhausted their temporary unemployment benefits to which they were 
entitled. I urge, therefore, that there be exploration of a formula 
which would: qualify jobless wage earners whose regular and sub- 
stantial attachment to the labor force is clearly established to TUC 
payments, if the exploration date of that legislation is postponed. 

In the past 23 years the Federal Government has collected from 
employers in the State more than $750 million in excess of the sums 
returned to the State for the operation of the State employment 
security programs. Part of these funds can appropriately be used 
to meet the cost of such TUC extensions, if it should be determined 
that such costs should not be allocated to the States for repayment 
at a later time. 

The problem of unemployment insurance costs are of deep concern 
to employers in Michigan and other States with excessively high costs. 
This 1s the point Senator Bennett made so effectively earlier in the 
morning. Michigan is the most industrialized State in the United 
States. About 50 percent of our wage earners work in the manufac- 
turing industry. Nearly 37 percent of personal income received by 
people in Michigan in the form of wages and salaries comes from 
manufacturing. As a result, we are especially allergic to national 
developments which adversely affect manufacturing production and 
employment, especially automotive production. Michigan is hit 
harder in a recession than most other States. The percentage of our 
labor force out of work is usually two times the national average. 
This is not a recent development. Our present experience conforms 
to what happened in 1921, 1929-33, in 1937, in 1949, and again in 1954. 

As a result, the costs of unemployment insurance in a serious reces- 
sion is likely to fall most heavily on employers in States like Michigan 
and Pennsylvania and impose upon them an exceptionally large bur- 
den. This puts our employers at a distinct disadvantage in competi- 
tion with employers in most other States not so industrialized, or if 
industrialized, whose manufacturing industry is more diversified. 

In 1958, for example, the benefits paid to Michigan wage earners 
from the trust fund and employers’ contributions exceeded $320 mil- 
lion. This represented more than 6.5 percent of the taxable payroll. 
The unemployment insurance payments in 1959 will, of course, be 
smaller since those now out of work are not eligible for benefits. Even 
so, however, unemployment insurance payments will exceed $200 mil- 
lion and represent above 4 percent of taxable payrolls. The average 
unemployment insurance tax paid by Michigan employers in 1959 may 
be close to 2.8 percent of taxable payrolls, way above that paid by 
employers in States producing products in competition with Michigan. 
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When this legislation was adopted, the object was to eliminate in- 
terstate differences in cost of unemployment insurance. The way it 
was worked out these differences have been accentuated. As a result, 
Michigan employers could be placed at a distinct disadvantage for 
this reason alone. It may not be within the direct purview of your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, but I urge your committee to explore the 
practicability of creating a National Unemployment Insurance 
Equalization or Re- Insurance Fund. There is no good reason why a 
State like Michigan or Pennsylvania or any other State should be 
penalized because of a recession which is national in origin and has a 
more serious impact on that State. Such a fund could easily be 
financed by changing the three-tenths of 1 percent unemployment in- 
surance tax retained by the Federal Government to four-tenths of 1 
percent. And the Equalization Fund could bear the unemployment 
insurance costs which exceed a fixed percent of the payroll in any State. 
If such a fund were in existence it would not be necessary for the 
unemployment insurance costs of Michigan employers to increase in 
1959 and in 1960 as is definitely required if our fund is to remain 
solvent. 

I felt obligated, Mr. Chairman, to enlarge upon these obligations, 
because while it is quite proper for us to be concerned with long-run 
information, there is an immediate critical problem of bread and 
butter and keeping the fund solvent. 

In addition to these observations on unemployment insurance whose 
enactment would provide immediate aid to the unemployed, I urge the 
following: 

(a) That every effort be made to channel public contracts con- 
cerned with defense work and with research and development to 
Michigan. The managerial skills and the labor reserve are here, and 
their full utilization is not too promising in 1959 and 1960. 

(6) Many of our unemployed are in the upper age groups, not old, 
just older. Their unemployment is often the result of technological 
changes in their former jobs. And an imaginative vocational train- 
ing program may be of real aid in assisting them to locate work in 
other lines. 

(c) I urge also that such people who have skills or are retrained 
be aided, when necessary. in relocating to their areas by being pro- 
vided with travel funds for such purposes and vocational guidance. 
There is no reason why our Federal-State Employment Service can- 
not be authorized to finance such transfers when it appears that 
another area is likely to solve the job problem for an individual and 
his family. 

These are all measures designed to deal with the immediate situ- 
ation. I wish now to make some observations about the larger prob- 
lem and its longrun character, and I am pleased to do so, Mr. Chair- 
man, particularly because of the discussion which grew out of the 
questions raised by Senator Bennett. 

I said earlier that the Michigan problem is not primarily the re- 
sult of the recession. It follows that complete recovery from the re- 
cession is not likely to fully correct our job shortage and wipe out 
our employment problem. 

The Detroit and Michigan problem is a complex of several factors. 
The first is a major shift in defense procurement with a concentration 
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on aircraft and missiles. In 1959, it is estimated that of the $14 
billion to be spent on major procurements by the Defense Depart- 
ment, 74 percent will be spent on aircraft and missiles. In 1953, the 
comparable figure was 43 percent. Michigan benefited more from 
defense procurement when tanks and ordnance which we produced 
were more important items than missiles and aircraft which have 
until now been of lesser importance in our industry. It has been esti- 
mated that 150,000 Michigan jobs may have been lost as a result of 
this shift. 

The second factor is to be found in the decentralization of automo- 
bile assembly and production to other States. This process has been 
going on for a long time. It is not clear whether most of it has 
already occurred. I doubt whether this is so, and we may see some- 
what more decentralization in the years ahead. The effect on unem- 
ployment, however, is already measurable. In 1949, about 57 percent 
of U.S. automotive employment was located in Michigan. In 1958, 
48 percent of such employment was in this State. 

It should be emphasized that such decentralization is primarily 
motivated by market considerations, by locational factors designed 
to take advantage of population concentrations, to reduce transporta- 
tion costs, and to achieve similar economies. It is not a flight from 
Michigan because of taxes or wage rates or “economic climate.” This 
sort of change is always going on. It isnot unhealthy for the country, 
although it causes difficulties in the area from which the movement is 
taking place. Most States have been affected by it at one time or 
another. In Michigan its full impact came in the postwar period, 
simultaneously with a shift in defense procurement. 

A third factor is to be found in certain consolidations among the 
smaller automobile companies and the retirement of one producer in 
the postwar period. This reference may seem like ancient history. 
But a check of the occupational background of many welfare depart- 
ment clients would reveal employment with one or another of these 
departed firms. The Michigan Employment Security Commission 
estimates that about 75,000 “job stations” have disappeared as a result 
of these developments. 

A fourth factor is related to the technological changes in which 
automation is one element. This is difficult to measure except in the 
roughest form. The impact of these changes on employment would, 
however, not be underestimated. It is quite clear that the auto com- 
panies can reach prerecession levels with considerably less than the 
prerecession employment. 

Taken together, gentlemen, these four factors combined with the 
recession provide an explanation of Michigan’s present plight. They 
appear to me to be more impressive and logical than most of the talk 
about taxes, labor costs, and unfavorable business climate. These 
issues are, of course, always present, and while some may think that 
they may have an important influence on the rate of future economic 
growth in Michigan, they do not in my judgment have an important 
bearing on the causes of our present problem. 

Assuming high levels of employment nationally, one can be de 
cidedly optimistic about Michigan’s economic outlook. Given time, 
an accurate interpretation of Michigan’s economic advantages, plus 
a cooperative relationship between the Michigan business community, 
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labor, and the State government, the State’s economic growth can 
be resumed at the rate which prevailed before 1955. 

One factor which will infiuence this growth is the expansion of 
Michigan’s population. Since 1950 Michigan has experienced a very 
rapid population growth. Its July 1, 1958, population of 7.9 million 
represented an increase of 1.5 million persons since 1950, a gain of 
almost 25 percent in 8 years’ time. In fact, our population has grown 
rapidly for a long time, increasing from 15 percent to 30 percent each 
10-year period since 1890, except for the depression decade of the 
1930’s. We have grown at a more rapid rate than the Nation gen- 
erally; faster than the East North Central States with which we are 
usually compared. In fact, only two of the larges states, California 
and Florida, have grown more rapidly than Michigan during the last 
S years. 

Nor is there anything to suggest that this rapid rate of population 
increase is about to be checked. On the contrary, even allowing for 
a much smaller estmate for inmigration, an important factor in 
Michigan’s population growth in the past, it appears that by 1970 
the population of this State will be at least 9.4 million persons and 
may be as high as 10.5 milion, compared with 7.9 million in 1958. 
Under either estimate, Michigan will still be one of the fastest grow- 
ing States in the United States. 

On the basis of these estimates of population growth, it appears 
that Michigan's labor force in 1970 will be at least 1 million persons 
higher than in 1958. 

Population growth by itself does not generate jobs. It provides, 
however, a sound basis for economic growth. And there is no reason 
to assume that Michigan's rich resources in manpower skills and in 
management competence coupled with it natural resources in water 
and chemicals, to mention but the obvious, are not likely to be de- 
veloped and exploited to provide for a growing population and an 
expanding labor force. 

There is no exodus of industry out of Michigan. The facts are to 
the contrary. There are more manufacturing establishments in this 
State now than there were in 1949 or in 1953. And even the auto- 
mobile companies, while they are building elsewhere, have made sub- 
stantial investments and expansion in their Detroit and other Michi- 
gan facilities in the postwar period. 

\(Michigan’s industry is overconcentrated in manufacturing and 
especially in automotive production. 

There is a crying need for a greater degree of diversification to 
insure a better balance and lesser dependence upon the economic fate 
of one or two major products. This must be achieved in the next 10 
years, and it can be with everyone recognizing its importance and 
supporting a concerted program toward that end. Such a program 


has not been pursued with any vigor thus far, since it did not appear 


necessary. An opportunity to develop aircraft production and elec- 
tronics after the war could easily have been exploited, and this would 
have provided a more balanced economy. Such diversification is 


necessary now and critically needed if more balanced growth is to be 


assured. We need an industrial redevelopment program, and the re- 
sources promise its success once we pursue it with a vigor which has 
made Michigan a great industrial State in the past. 
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It is 5 minutes to 1, but I will be glad to enlarge on this if Senator 
Bennett and you have any questions to ask. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Mason. 

I may say, while Senator Bennett and I are here for the Banking 
and Currency Committee, we both also happen to be members of the 
Finance Committee, which has jurisdiction in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation and social security. 

Mr. Haser. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, for insertion of two 
pages in the record, and it grows out of Senator Bennett’s questions, 
and I am sure Senator Bennett would welcome their insertion. It in- 
dicates what Michigan automotive employers have done by expansion 
of their facilities and plants in Michigan in the postwar period. 

Senator Bennett, it is a perfectly fantastic story of how much 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler have done by way of expanding 
their facilities many millions of square feet of floor space. The Ford 
Motor Co. has had a 42 percent increase in floor space in Michigan 
between 1946 and 1956. 

I cite that lest there be any kind of an impression about exodus or 
flight or that decentralization means that Michigan is through. Noth- 
ing in the record of people now working in Michigan whose money is 
invested in Michigan suggests that, and I think for balance the 
record ought to contain these two pages, if you have no objection. 

Senator Dovetas. It will be done. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


AUTOMOTIVE POSTWAR EXPANSION IN MICHIGAN 


Following is a list of some of the postwar expansion that has been carried 
out by the three largest automotive corporations in Michigan. 


FORD 


Between 1946 and 1956 Ford Motor Co. increased its floor space in Michigan 
42 percent, from nearly 22 million square feet to nearly 31 million. Approxi- 
mately half of Ford’s nearly $3 billion postwar expansion program has been 
poured into Michigan facilities. Major Ford projects have included: a new 
Mercury plant and later a Mercury station wagon plant at Wayne; a new parts 
plant at Ypsilanti and later a second (780,000 square feet) parts plant at 
Rawsonville; the chassis parts plant in Sterling Township; the 1,500,000 square 
feet Dearborn engine plant; the Continental plant in Ecorse Township—now 
headquarters for Edsel production; the 4,000 acre proving grounds at Romeo; 
the 750 acre, $80 million engineering and research center at Detroit; the plant 
at Livonia originally built for tank production and later converted to automatic 
transmission ; two new office buildings and the rotunda at Dearborn; a 235,000 
square feet plant at Mount Clemens purchased from Philco Corp. for use in 
chemical and plastics operations; and the giant new Lincoln plant at Wixom. 


CHRYSLER 


Most of Chrysler Corp.’s postwar expansion has been in the Detroit area. 
Among the newly constructed Chrysler plants are: the Nine Mile press plant in 
Warren; Cycleweld plant in Trenton; a new transmission plant in Trenton; 
MoPar plant in Centerline; Amplex plant in Trenton; a jet engine plant in 
Sterling Township, now used for missile production; a 750,000 square feet ex- 
pansion of Chrysler Division; and a new central engineering facility in Detroit. 

In addition, the company has carried out extensive modernization programs 
in all of its Detroit-area facilities. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


General Motors has also been expanding in Michigan since World War II. 
Total figures are not available, but a report published in the Detroit News in 
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1954 said, “GM is adding or has added since the war more than 13 million 
square feet of floor space, plus hundreds of acres outdoors, to its already vast 
Michigan holdings.” Here are some of the company’s postwar expansions in 
Michigan: 

In 1951 GM established the Detroit Diesel Division in the former Stinson 
plant in Romulus Township. This division has expanded several times since, 
the latest addition being a new 290,000 square feet building in Redford Town- 
ship. 

Detroit Transmission Division built a plant in Livonia which, after a dis- 
astrous fire, was rebuilt as a Fisher Body assembly plant. 

The Pontiac Division has expanded through conversion of two plants orig- 
inally built postwar for production of amphibious cargo carriers and Bofors 

ns. 

TTivirsiek built a spring and bumper plant in Livonia, a 641,000 square feet 
stamping and frame plant, a 1 million square feet engine plant, and a 900,000 
square feet parts warehouse, all in the Flint area. 

AC Spark Plug Division built a 257,000 square feet manufacturing building 
at Flint. 

Buick Division expanded its manufacturing area at Flint from 5,400,000 
square feet to more than 9 million and in addition purchased an existing 
250,000 square-foot building at Drayton Plains. 

Cadillac Division expanded and modernized its Detroit plant and added 
1 million square feet of additional space through purchase of a former Hudson 
lant. 

, Oldsmobile carried out a multimillion-dollar expansion program in Lansing, 
including construction of a 700,000 square feet jet engine plant. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division constructed a 200,000 square feet plant as 
the latest in a 4-plant complex at Saginaw. 

Fisher Body Division expanded its plants in Grand Rapids and Lansing and 
established a new major stamping operation in its former tank plant at Grand 
Blanc, adding 384,000 square feet to the existing 1,200,000 square feet facility. 

GM built its huge technical center at Warren and acquired the 4,400,000 
square-foot Kaiser-Frazer plant at Willow Run; the latter has been used for 
production of Hydramatic transmission and, until recently for manufacture of 
Chevrolet trucks. Part of the plant is now being remodeled and a new build- 
ing added, but the company has not yet announced the use to which it will be 
put despite persistent reports that it will house production of a new “small 
car.” 


~ Senator Bennett. I have just one or twocomments. Before I came 
to the Senate I was a manager of a Ford retail agency in Salt Lake 
City, so I know the automobile business from the other side, and 
I can understand the economic reasons for the decentralization of 
assembly plants. But I have been interested to be told since I came 
to Detroit that within the last few years or months some of these 
companies, in addition to their expansion within Michigan, have 
opened facilities outside of Michigan and are actually shipping back 
the parts they manufacture outside of Michigan, because they can 
manufacture them enough cheaper so that they can absorb the freight 
on the parts. So I do not think it is completely black and white. I 
do not think we can say there is no impact of climate on this situa- 
tion. I will agree with you that that is not the only proposition. 

I was very much interested when you mentioned the American 
Motors consolidation. I think it is interesting that in that consoli- 
dation they took their automobile assembly, or an important part 
of it, out of Michigan. They could have kept it in Michigan, they 
had facilities, but they chose to take it to Wisconsin. 

Senator Doveas. It is interesting that the same charge is made 
in Wisconsin that Wisconsin taxes are too heavy and that is one of 
the reasons why industry is leaving Wisconsin. 

Senator Bennett. And one final comment. I am very much inter- 
ested in automation, but I have the impression that automation is 
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taking place in the plants of the automobile industry outside of 
Michigan as it is taking place in Michigan. So that that is not a 
reason why Michigan employment is going down at a faster rate 
than employment might be going down in the particular industry 
in Indiana or Ohio. 

Mr. Hanser. But it is a reason, Senator Bennett, for a portion of 
the unemployment in Michigan, in that had better efficiency not pre- 

vailed as a result of technological change, including automation, more 
people might have been called back to work. 

Senator Bennetr. And had better efficiency not obtained, there 
might not have been so many automobiles sold. 

Mr. Haser. I quite agree. I am not suggesting that automation 
is a bane to the country, I am merely suggesting that our readjust- 
ment problem is the sort which this bill is ; designed to deal with. 

Senator Bennerr. Fundamentally, automation hits industry wher- 
ever it operates. It does not act to penalize one State as against 
another State. 

Mr. Haser. But when you combine, Senator Bennett, the shift in 
defense, decentralization, consolidations, automation, all in the span 
of a few years, it in part explains the present Michigan situation, and 
as I have indicated, I am of an optimistic bent about the long-run 
future, and I am deeply concerned about tomorrow and the day 
after. 

Senator Bennett. I appreciate your testimony on the unemploy- 
ment compensation problem. It is a very serious problem, and it 
does cut both ways. It cuts, as Mr. Mason has testified, that way, 
and it also creates the problems about which you are talking. 
Senator Dougias. Thank you very much, Mr. Haber. 

(Mr. Haber’s prepared statement follows :) 







STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HABER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


Senator Douglas and members of the committee: 

1. For many years I have given close study to manpower and employment 
problems in Michigan. At the present time, I am engaged in research on the job 
situation in this State, the factors which explain our present problem and the 
longrun outlook. 

I am somewhat familiar with the situation in other areas which have had 
persistent and substantial unemployment and underemployment for a number 
of years. The factors which explain the special distress of such communities 
as those in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, among other States are generally known. In some 
areas the problem is related to the recession, from which we have not had a 
full recovery. Over 75 major labor market areas have rates of unemployment 
which exceed 6 percent of the labor force and in many of these, as in Michigan, 
the problem is much more serious. In many localities, however, the causes are 
not primarily related to the recession. This is so in communities like our own 
Upper Peninsula which suffer from a depletion of natural resources which in 
earlier periods accounted for their growth and prosperity. Other communities, 
like those in western Pennsylvania are in difficulty because of a shift in demand 
for a product, or a substitution of new machinery. These factors create serious 
maladjustments and lead to local distress which has in many areas become 
chronic. 

2. I should like to make a few general observations and then refer specifically 
to Michigan. 

The first is that these local problems of economic distress or economic change 
are frequently manifestations of a national problem. Its incidence is obviously 
local, as it is now in Detroit and some other Michigan cities, or in Seranton or 
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Altoona, Pa. Its causes are not pathological. Economic growth and change 
does not proceed at an even pace and is not uniformly distributed over the entire 
nation. California, Florida, and Michigan, for example, have grown at a rapid 
rate for a long time, and will, I believe continue to grow. Other areas have 
declined or grown at a slower rate. The adjustments in such areas are not 
automatic and, as we know, often take a long time. Until they occur thousands 
of families suffer acute hardships and privation and the community's economic 
life is in serious distress. 

The second observation is that these States and local areas of economic diffi- 
culty represent large waste of manpower and resources. Their correction calls 
for a joint program requiring the collaboration of the State and local community, 
and our experience tells us also that of the Federal Government. It calls for 
careful planning, often of a long-range character, for development loans, and 
for technical assistance in working out a program. Such a program may involve 
steps to improve labor mobility in order to move surplus manpower to other 
areas of economic growth; it calls or may call for manpower retraining and 
guidance to other jobs if not in other areas. Or, if it cannot stimulate the move- 
ment of works, such a program should aim to bring in new jobs and industry 
through diversification and area development. 

It is axiomatic, so it seems to me, that the Federal Government's obligations 
under the Employment Act of 1946 requires it to assist the States and com- 
munities to achieve maximum employment. The idea is not startling and it 
certainly is not radical. It has the endorsement of the President, and his Council 
of Economic Advisors recognizes its importance. The only question is whether 
we should nibble at the problem or make a bold attempt to improve the situation. 

My third observation is that a clear distinction should be made between 
measures which are temporary in character, designed to help until the community 
can carry on by itself and those which require long-range programs and much 
planning. The criteria for eligibility should in my opinion be sufficiently rigid 
so that the Federal Government gets involved in area redevelopment programs 
which call for loans and grants only when it is clear that the problem is chronic 
and stubborn. 

The primary objective of the Federal Government, it seems to me, is to develop 
the policies which will insure high levels of employment for the Nation as a 
whole. A large number of local area redevelopment programs, unless clearly 
justified by the economic potential of these areas, can interfere with efficient 
allocation of resources and be economically wasteful. I cannot conceive of a 
Federal program under this legislation being effective in as many as 70 or 80 
areas. The participation of the Federal Government should be restricted to those 
areas which have had long periods of difficulty and to which State and local 
measures alone were proved inadequate. 

3. The Michigan problem represents a special case. I would not refer to 
Detroit or to Michigan as a distress area or one which calls for a massive 
Federal area redevelopment program. We have an acute and serious unemploy- 
ment situation at the present time. Our problem is not entirely or perhaps even 
primarily a problem of the recession. It is deeper and more stubborn. Our im- 
mediate concern is with the more than 335,000 unemployed in the State. A large 
majority of these out of work in Detroit have exhausted their unemployment 
insurance benefits and cannot again become eligible for such payments until after 
they return to work. This is the most immediate and serious problem facing the 
city and the State. Only one-third of the unemployed in Michigan at the present 
time are eligible for unemployment insurance and were receiving such in the last 
quarter of 1958. The public welfare rolls in Detroit already contain over 12,000 
families, twice the number on the rolls a year ago. This number is bound to 
increase as more family heads exhaust their unemployment insurance rights and 
their benefits under the temporary unemployment compensation law which 
expires on March 31. 

Nor is there an immediate prosnect for any substantial improvement in the un- 
employment situation. The probabilities are that under the most reasonable 
estimates of automotive production for 1959 the number of jobless in the State 
will average 335,000 for the year and about 275,000 in 1960. Thus even in 1960 
when the situation improves somewhat over 10 percent of the labor force will 
still be out of work. The immediate short-range problem is therefore our most 
serious concern. Public welfare is hardly the most appropriate solution for men 
and women who have a regular attachment to the labor force, indispensable 
though it is for the basic necessities of life. 
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It is for this reason that I urge the extension by the Congress of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act which is scheduled to expire at the end of this 
month. I realize that a large number of Detroit’s and Michigan’s unemployed 
have also exhausted their temporary unemployment benefits to which they were 
entitled. I urge, therefore, that there be exploration of a formula which would 
qualify jobless wage earners whose regular and substantial attachment to the 
labor force is clearly established to Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
payments, if the expiration date of that legislation is postponed. 

In the past 23 years the Federal Government has collected from employers in 
the State more than $750 million in excess of the sums returned to the State 
for the operation of the State employment security programs. Part of these 
funds can appropriately be used to meet the cost of such Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation extensions, if it should be determined that such costs should 
not be allocated to the States for repayment at a later time. 

4. The problem of unemployment insurance costs are of deep concern to em- 
ployers in Michigan and other States with excessively high costs. Michigan is 
the most industrialized State in the United States. About 50 percent of our 
wage earners work in the manufacturing industry. Nearly 37 percent of per- 
sonal income received by people in Michigan in the form of wages and salaries 
comes from manufacturing. As a result we are especially allergic to national 
developments which adversely affect manufacturing production and employment, 
especially automotive production. Michigan is hit harder in a recession than 
most other States. The percentage of our labor force out of work is usually 
two times the national average. This is not a recent development. Our present 
experience conforms to what happened in 1921, 1929-33, in 1937, in 1949, and 
again in 1954. 

As a result, the costs of unemployment insurance in a serious recession is 
likely to fall most heavily on employers in States like Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania and impose upon them an exceptionally large burden. This puts our em- 
ployers at a distinct disadvantage in competition with employers in most. other 
States not so industrialized and whose manufacturing industry is more diver- 
sified. 

In 1958, for example, the benefits paid to Michigan wage earners from the 
trust fund and employers’ contributions exceeded $326 million. This repre- 
sented more than 6.5 percent of the taxable payroll. The unemployment insur- 
ance payments in 1959 will of course be smaller since those now out of work 
are not eligible for benefits. Even so, however, unemployment insurance pay- 
ments will exceed $200 million and represent about 4 percent of taxable payrolls. 
The average unemployment insurance tax paid by Michigan employers in 1959 
may be close to 2.8 percent of taxable payrolls, way above that paid by em- 
ployers in States producing products in competition with Michigan. 

When this legislation was adopted, the object was to eliminate interstate dif- 
ferences in cost of unemployment insurance. The way it has worked out these 
differences have been accentuated. As a result Michigan employers could be 
placed at a distinct disadvantage for this reason alone. I urge your committee 
to explore the practicability of creating a national unemployment insurance 
equalization or reinsurance fund. There is no good reason why a State like 
Michigan or Pennsylvania or any other State should be penalized because of a 
recession which is national in origin and has a more serious impact on that 
State. Such a fund could easily be financed by changing the three-tenths of 1 
percent unemployment insurance tax retained by the Federal Government to 
four-tenths of 1 percent. And the equalization fund could carry the unemploy- 
ment insurance costs which exceed a fixed percent of the payroll in any State. 
If such a fund were in existence it would not be necessary for the unemploy- 
ment insurance costs of Michigan employers to increase in 1959-60 as is definitely 
required if our fund is to remain solvent. 

5. In addition to these observations on unemployment insurance whose enact- 
ment would provide immediate aid to the unemployed, I urge the following: 

(a) That every effort be made to channel public contracts concerned with 
defense work and with research and development to Michigan. The man- 
agerial skills and the labor reserve are here and their full utilization is not 
too promising in 1959-60. 

(b) Many of our unemployed are in the upper age group, not old, just 
just older. Their unemployment is often the result of technological changes 
in their former jobs. And an imaginative vocational training program may 

be of real aid in assisting them to locate work in other lines. 
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(c) I urge also that such people who have skills or are retrained be aided 
in relocating to other areas by being provided with travel funds for such 
purposes and vocational guidance. There is no reason why our Federal- 
State Employment Service cannot be authorized to finance such transfers 
when it appears that another area is likely to solve the job problem for 
an individual and his family. 

These are all measures designed to deal with the immediate situation. I 
wish now to make some observations about the larger problem and its long run 
character. 

6. I said earlier that the Michigan problem is not primarily the result of 
the recession. It follows that complete recovery from the recession is not 
likely to fully correct our job shortage and wipe out our unemployment problem. 

The Detroit and Michigan problem is a complex of several factors. The first 
is a major shift in defense procurement with a concentration on aircraft and 
missiles. In 1959 it is estimated that of the $14 billion to be spent on major 
procurements by the Defense Department, 74 percent will be spent on aircraft 
and missiles. In 1953 the comparable figure was 43 percent. Michigan bene- 
fited more from defense procurement when tanks and ordnance which we pro- 
duced were more important items than missiles and aircraft which have until 
now been of lesser importance in our industry. It has been estimated that 
125,000 to 150,000 Michigan jobs may have been lost as a result of this shift. 

The second factor is to be found in the decentralization of automobile as- 
sembly and production to other States. This process has been going on for 
a long time. It is not clear whether most of it has already occurred. I doubt 
whether this is so and we may see somewhat more decentralization in the years 
ahead. The effect on unemployment however is already measurable. In 1949 
about 57 percent of U.S. automotive employment was located in Michigan. 
In 1958 48 perecnt of such employment was in this State. 

It should be emphasized that such decentralization is primarily motivated 
by market considerations, by locational factors designed to take advantage of 
population concentrations, to reduce transportation costs and achieve similar 
economies. It is not a flight from Michigan because of taxes or wage rates or 
economic climate. This sort of change is always going on. It is not unhealthy 
for the country although it causes difficulties in the area from which the move- 
ment is taking place. Most States have been affected by it at one time or 
another. In Michigan its full impact came in the postwar period, simultaneously 
with a shift in defense procurement. 

A third factor is to be found in certain consolidations among the smaller 
automobile companies and the retirement of one producer in the postwar period. 
This reference may seem like ancient history. But a check of the occupational 
background of many welfare department clients would reveal employment with 
one or another of these departed firms. The Michigan Employment Security 
Commission estimates that about 75,000 “job stations’ have disappeared as 
a result of these developments. 

A fourth factor is related to the technological changes in which automation 
is one element. This is difficult to measure except in the roughest form. The 
impact of these changes on employment should not be underestimated. It is 
quite clear that the auto companies can reach prerecession levels with con- 
siderably less than with prerecession employment. 

Taken together these four factors combined with the recession provide an 
explanation of Michigan’s present plight. They appear to me to be more im- 
pressive and logical than most of the talk about taxes, labor costs, and un- 
favorable business climate. These issues are of course always present and 
while some may think that they may have an important influence on the rate 
of future economic growth in Michigan, they do not in my judgment have an 
important bearing on the causes of our present problem. 

7. Assuming high levels of employment nationally one can be decidedly opti- 
mistic about Michigan’s economic outlook. Given time, an accurate interpre- 
tation of Michigan’s economic advantages plus a cooperative relationship be- 
tween the Michigan business community, labor, and the State government, the 
State’s economic growth can be resumed at the rate which prevailed before 
1955. : 

One factor which will influence this growth is the expansion of Michigan’s 
population. Since 1950 Michigan has experienced a very rapid population 
growth. Its July 1, 1958, population of 7.9 million represented an increase of 
1.5 million-persons since 1950,.a gain of almost 25 percent in 8 years’ time. In 
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fact our pepulation has grown rapidly for a long time, increasing from 15 per- 
cent to 30 percent each 10-year period since 1890 except for the depression decade 
of the 1930’s. We have grown at a more rapid rate than the Nation generaily; 
faster than the East North Central States with which we are usually compared. 
In fact, only two of the larger States, California and Florida have grown more 
rapidly than Michigan during the last 8 years. 

Nor is there anything to suggest that this rapid rate of population increase 
is about to be checked. On the contrary, even allowing for a much smaller esti- 
mate for immigration, an important factor in Michigan’s population growth in the 
past, it appears that by 1970 the population of this State will be at least 9.4 
million persons and may be as high as 10.5 million compared with 7.9 million 
in 1958. Under either estimate Michigan will still be one of the fastest grow- 
ing States in the United States. 

On the basis of these estimates of population growth, it appears that Michi- 
gan’s labor force in 1970 will be at least 1 million persons higher than in 1958. 

Population growth by itself does not generate jobs. It provides, however, a 
sound basis for economic growth. And there is no reason to assume that Michi- 
gan’s rich resources in manpower skills and in management competence coupled 
with its natural resources in water, and chemicals, to mention but the obvious, 
are not likely to be developed and exploited to provide for a growing population 
and an expanding labor force. 

There is no exodus of industry out of Michigan. The facts are to the contrary. 
There are more manufacturing establishments in this State now than there were 
in 1949 or in 1953. And even the automobile companies, while they are build- 
ing elsewhere have made substantial investments and expansion in their Detroit 
and other Michigan facilities in the postwar period. 

Michigan's industry is overconcentrated in manufacturing and especially in 
automotive production. 

There is a crying need for a greater degree of diversification to insure a better 
balance and lesser dependence upon the economic fate of one or two major 
products. This must be achieved in the next 10 years and it can be with every- 
one recognizing its importance and support for a concerted program toward 
that end. Such a program has not been pursued with any vigor thus far, since 
it did not appear necessary. An opportunity to develop aircraft production and 
electronics after the war could easily have been exploited and this would have 
provided a more balanced economy. Such diversification is necessary now and 
critically needed if more balanced growth is to be assured. We need an in- 
dustrial redevelopment program and the resources promise its success once we 
pursue it with a vigor which has made Michigan a great industrial State in the 
past. 


Senator Bennett. On the subject of the effects of automation and 
the average unemployment compensation tax rates over State lines, 
I have a statement here by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. I would like these to appear in the record after Dr. 
Haber’s testimony. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING AUTOMATION AND PRODUCTIVITY BY EWAN CLAGUE, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


“One question that arose in connection with the hearings on automation be- 
fore the Joint Committee on the Economic Report is this: is there any indication 
that there is a significant gain in productivity in postwar years owing, perhaps, 
to automaton? Secretary Mitchell’s answer is substantially, ‘no’. 

“Insofar as automation may be a factor modifying previous relationships be- 
tween production and man-hours, our general condition to date is that it has 
had no significant effect.” 

“At this point, I should again interject a word of caution. We have tried to 
impress upon everybody that productivity figures for a single year are not too 
significant. Productivity is a long-run factor which lies under the surface.” 

“T don’t think we have a new and higher trend in productivity. On the con- 
trary, we see that as production swings up and down, things happen to the 
productivity figure. These may be very real, but don’t project them into a long- 
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term trend.” (Clague, Ewan. “The Record Since the War.” Paper delivered 
at a Round Table on Productivity in Industry at the 364th meeting of the 
Conference Board on January 20, 1956, pp. 12-13.) 


Estimated average unemployment compensation tax rates* (Selected Industrial 
States) 1957° 


Percent 

average rate 

at i OE ee a it ene ws cb een Lega cba 1.3 
State: 

a i I a a ed ae ee eel aa 
ll Nia a i iia ee te ccc 1.0 
ts i bids ni ate eee aaedai th eae beasietib aaa 1.0 
I na i Se ah ald 1.0 
a cha tect bhi beedeiades cptiecb ioaieeddi ass miei Sea ewinetns 4 
I i cn te eal cal er eceias eaiekdelies 1.4 
I i cst ncicsies tenis dagen thin wie dhmsinrenth d ehienlic ntact cakes taatin pelea 1.5 
I a a sete Lacie dimentaip nese 1.6 
a cc a Bae ech aien cdabaahintods apap ohapierebtaeinspel L4 
a a i a et ental Ano 
ad a edie teckel weal lee ets 2.0 


1 Estimated by U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, September 1957. 
21957 is the latest year for which average tax rates have been published by the U.S. 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


NoTe.—Michigan’s average rate increased from the estimated 2.0 percent in 1957 to an 
estimated 2.21 percent in 1958 and 2.85—2.95 percent in 1959. 


Senator Doveras. I am told Mr. Thomas Shane, district director 
of the United Steelworkers of America, will be unable to testify this 
afternoon, so we are very glad to have him this morning. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS SHANE, DIRECTOR, DISTRICT 29, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Suane. Gentlemen, Michigan is now the 6th largest steel 
producing State in the Nation, with an annual 8 million tons of ingot 
capacity and over 45,000 employed in basic steel and fabricating 
plants. 

In behalf of these working people and their families, the United 
Steelworkers of America urges prompt congressional action not only 
to provide relief for distressed areas such as Michigan, but also to 
solve the increasingly grave problem of rising productivity with 
declining employment. 

Even though steel industry experts are predicting big thing for 
1959, the United Steelworkers of America still is concerned over the 
marked employment lag behind the industry’s recovery in profits and 
producticity. 

American Iron & Steel Institute data covering 95 percent of the 
industry for 1958 shows a 13.4 percent gain in ingot production as 
compared with a 2.4 percent decline in production and maintenance 
aprons 

At the dept of the 1957-58 recession, it was estimated that some 
600,000 of our 1,250,000 national membership were either furloughed 
or working less than 40 hours a week. 

In District 29 (Michigan Lower Peninsula), the membership drop- 
ped from an average 29,000 (production and maintenance works) to 
18,000 at the lowest point last summer. Some 4,500 were laid off in 
the Upper Peninsula (District 33). The Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
plant, largest in this area and normally employing 9,800 workers, 
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was closed completely for 1 month in 1958, and had an average operat- 
ing rate for the 11 months of 52.5 percent with an average employment 
of 6,800. 

Total man-hours in the industry nationally were slightly lower in 
the third quarter of 1959 than the first. Operating rates ranged from 
54.1 percent in the first quarter to 60.1 percent in the third quarter. 
The year-end rate was approximately 75 percent of capacity. 

Senator Doveias. How far have we come back, Mr. Shane? How 
many members do you have working now ? 

Mr. SHane. Well, right now we have in the district a little over 
2,900 still unemployed. But the basic plants—I mean by that Great 
Lakes Steel, McLouth Steel, a division of Jones & Laughlin, which 
used to be Rotary Electric—are all working full time again. 

Even through 1958 the steel industry managed to raise productivity 
by 10 percent. In January 1958 it took approximately 10 man-hours 
to produce an ingot ton of steel; today it takes 9 man-hours. 

We have said repeatedly that recovery is meaningless if it is in 
production alone since without full employment there is inadequate 
purchasing power to buy the goods American industry manufactures. 

Full employment has been and always will be a primary objective 
of our union. We feel that neither our American standard of living 
nor the economic system that makes it possible can continue to exist, 
much less expand, unless full employment is obtained. 

Reduced to simplest terms, robots (automation) can make goods, 
but only human beings with adequate income can buy goods. The 
more earning power the more buying power, for in American, wage 
and salary earners make up the vast majority of the consumers. 

We strongly endorse legislation such as the bill introduced by 
Senator Douglas to provide immediate substantial help to distressed 
areas such as ours. 

We believe that any overall solution to the peaks and valleys of 
employment in Michigan must include a shorter workweek and a 
great. deal more diversification in products manufactured here. 

A highly commendable step in this latter direction is being taken 
by Great Lakes Steel, which recently announced expansion plans that 
include a new, modern strip mill and the enlargement of steelmaking 
capacity by 500,000 tons annually. 

‘ aah Doveuas. Is Great Lakes Steel a subsidiary of National 
Steel ? 

Mr. SHane. Yes, National Steel. 

There new facilities will produce steel for the food packaging in- 
dustry, which will cushion the impact of the ups and downs in the 
demand for automobile steel and allow this company to operate at 
least close to the national operating rate during slack times. 

Legislation and teamwork by both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to help bring about this economic balance are urgently needed. 

Our union, at its recent convention, called for enactment of the 
Douglas bill and legislation which would: 

(a) Create a national commission, with equal representation from 
labor, industry, and the public to plan for a stable and prosperous 
economy. 

(6) Formulate programs for the effective utilization of the unem- 
ployed manpower in the Nation. 
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(c) Determine basic policies for the alleviation of depressed areas 
and formulate plans and programs to help and assist those industries 
that are faced with economic difficulties. 

(d) Study the problems arising from the economic dislocation of 
workers and of industries as a result of industrial automation. 

(e) Study and review the various programs of the several Federal 
agencies, as regards the nature of the program, state of its readiness, 


the invitation to bid, and the length of time from the date of the: 


award until actual physical construction started, and make recom- 
mendations to the President for immediate action where the situation 
so warrants. 

(f) Make such other studies that will enable the commission to ex- 
amine the factors in the economy that make for continuing pros: 
perity. 

(g) The commission should render an annual report to the Presi- 
dent for submission to Congress on or before the 15th day of January 


of each year. The report should summarize the activities of the: 


commission and make appropriate recommendations. 

These latter recommendations are paraphrasing the original idea 
that was advanced by our late president, Philip Murray “for many 
years, that to solve the problem on an over-all scale it would mean 
some type of industry council on a national scale, for instance, where 
industry, labor, and the Government would participate on an equal 
basis. 

Any questions? 

Senator Dovanas. No, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Shane. 

Mr. Suane. Thank you. I thought you were going to ask me about 
the steel strike. 

Senator Doveras. We hope, there will not be a steel strike. 

Mr. Suane. May I make an observation ? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 


Mr. SHane. It is the sincere wish of our organization, the United’ 


Steelworkers, that negotiations can take place this year and bring 
about the resolution of all the matters in dispute without an inter- 
ruption in production. Let me assure you that it will be we who will 
urge this when we are talking about it in New York. We hope that 
the fact that it happened in 1956 when the industry actually wanted’ 
the 5 to 6 weeks’ strike that we had at that time because there were 

25 million tons of steel in stockpiles throughout the Nation, that that 
won’t be duplicated this year. 

At the last moment, in 1956, before the deadline, we proposed an 
extension during which negotiations could have continued without the 
industry going “down. They refused. Industry refused. I think 
there is enough public attention being given to it now that there is a 
considerable obligation on both sides to try and solve our differences 
while the wheels of industry are turning this year. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Shane, it is sometimes said that the height 
of present increased demands in steel is caused by the fear that there 
will bea strike. If this is so, that would show up in increased stock- 
pile and increased inventory in steel. You say that is not appearing? 

Mr. Snane. No; I say it is different than it was. The best figures 


we can obtain—and thev also happen to jibe with those of the steel’ 


industry—is that with all the scare buying that can go on, there can’t 
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be more than 15 million tons of steel in stockpiles by the time of ne- 
gotiation in July. 


Senator Doveias. What is the consumption rate ? 

Mr. Suane. It varies so much by the different consumers in in- 
dustry it would be hard for me to guess. As you know, we have an 
operating rate now that would be 120 million tons annually for ingot 
steel. There isa demand for 147 million tons of ingot steel. 

Senator Dovueias. We thank you very much. 

We had a message that not only would a distinguished citizen of 
the country be here to testify, namely, former Senator Prentiss M. 
Brown, late a head of one of the great utilities companies here in 
Detroit and who has done me the honor of becoming chairman of the 
National Committee for Area Redevelopment Legislation. He has 
found himself unable to come and has submitted a statement which I 
would like to have printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PRENTISS M. BROWN, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very glad that you have 
come to Michigan to hold these hearings, and I join in extending to you a hearty 
welcome. As a former member of the Senate, and of this Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I know how busy you are with your duties in Washington, and 
how difficult it is for you to get away. So we are doubly grateful to you for 
taking the time to come here and see at first hand what our situation is in 
Michigan. 

I strongly support the area redevelopment bill you are considering. As you 
may know, I have been for several years the chairman of the Area Employment 
Expansion Committee. This is a citizens committee formed for the express 
purpose of encouraging the passage of this kind of legislation. Without going 
into detail, I wish to say that our committee believes that the bill introduced by 
Senator Douglas and his cosponsors is a good bill, and we support it fully. 

We believe that the economic problems of the chronically depressed areas must 
be solved, not only for the sake of those areas themselves and the people 
who live in them, but also for the sake of the Nation as a whole. Our country 
as a whole cannot achieve a full measure of economic health while major parts 
of it are in economic distress. This problem is too big for the local communities 
in trouble, large or small, to meet it by themselves; and the communities with 
the worst problems are usually the ones with the most meager resources for 
their solution. 

So it makes sense to me, gentlemen, to have a cooperative program in which 
the Federal Government and the local communities work together, with each 
contributing that portion which it is best equipped to provide. That is what I 
understand your bill does, and I support that approach. Further, I think it is 
clear, with the magniture of this problem as I know it in Michigan and as I 
understand it exists across the Nation, that a big job has to be done and a bold 
approach with adequate funds is required. 

I am certain you will hear from other witnesses detailed and specific testi- 
mony as to the unemployment situation in Michigan. I will only say that it is 
very serious. I know this bill will not cure all the unemployment we have and 
that it is not designed to do so. It is aimed particularly at alleviating chronic 
or long term unemployment. That is a problem which looms much larger for us 
in the future than in the past because of declining employment in the automobile 
industry due to automation and similar factors. 

We feel, therefore, that this legislation is very important to us here in Michi- 
gan, and we urge you to pass it promptly. 


Senator Doveatas. I will also include in the record a statement of 
Mr. Wesley Wilkens, cochairman of the UAW production and skilled 
workers unemployed committee. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY WILKENS, COCHAIRMAN, UAW PrRopUCTION AND SKILLED 
WorKERS UNEMPLOYED COMMITTEE 


My name is Wesley Wilkens. I have worked at the Chrysler Mack-Avenue 
plant for 10 years and have been laid off for 8 months. I have no prospect of 
ever being called back to work. 

On March 31 I will be cut off compensation. I have a wife and five children— 
83 to 15 years old. The oldest is in her first year of high school. When the 
Federal TUC emergency program dies at midnight, the end of this month, my 
entire family must become a burden to city welfare. Our city welfare has 
already run out of funds; the food allotment has been cut. In the richest coun- 
try in the world, we face permanent dole. 

We don’t want welfare. Permanent dole is not the answer. I want a job, 
I want the right to support my family with at least a small measure of security. 

The proposal of Gus Scholle and the Michigan State AFL-CIO, for extension 
of compensation for the full period of unemployment, has met a cold response 
in Washington. But at what week does a man tell his family to stop eating, 
to stop needing security? How can anyone decide when is the time to tell a 
person who is laid off and has exhausted his compensation that he can now lay 
down peacefully and die? 

I and 400,000 people like me in 17 different States in our country will exhaust 
all compensation at the end of this month. We don’t intend to die or stop 
eating. The International UAW has taken steps to organize unemployed com- 
mittees in all its locals for a fighting, constructive program. Our committee will 
cooperate wholeheartedly in the formation of these committees. 

The UAW has proposed 2 march on Washinton to dramatize our desperate 
fight. Our bags are packed and we are anxious to thaw out some of that cold 
indifference in Washington. However, your hearings schedules here in Detroit 
show us that not all of Washington is indifferent to the critical picture of 
unemployment. 

The tempo of automation is increasing weekly. Detroit is one of those areas 
hardest hit. What has happened here is happening and is going to happen to 
every big city in this country—unless something drastic is done. 

The facts are clear and unmistakable in regard to the present crisis. We 
are told not to expect a pickup in production in the foreseeable future. We are 
told that a core of the presently unemployed will remain a “hard core of per- 
manently unemployed.” 

These are the predictions of the economic <xperts from Government and indus- 
try. None other than Ewan Clague, U.S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
predicts that there will be no improvement in employment until the end of 
the year. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the facts and I needn't take up the time 
of this committee to restate data that you are familiar with. 

A. H. Raskin, New York Times correspondent, in a recent article, tells our 
story quite well. He writes, “Some of the country’s major mass production 
eenters are haunted by the prospect of permanent pools of jobless workers as 
a carryover from the recession” * * *, 

“State officials see little chance that the jobless total would drop below 300,000. 

“Workers in the auto districts have been jobless so long that only one-third 
of those now out of work are eligible for unemployment insurance under either 
the State or Federal program. 

“The number of relief cases in Detroit is three times the prerecession figure.” 

We are getting desperate, we need help and we need it now. 

The Douglas-Cooper bill will help. This is the kind of emergency aid our 
city needs. 

We also ask that you do everything in your power to get action for emer- 
gency extension of compensation, beyond the March 31 deadline. But most 
important of all, that you support the fight for a shorter workweek. We cannot 
look for jobs on the horizon. We need jobs now. 

Productivity unemployment can only be solved through shorter hours. 

We urge that you use the powers of your offices in Washington for the adop- 
tion of the following program: 

(1) Support the McNamara bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
for a reduction of the workweek to 35 hours and urge Senator McNamara to 
amend the bill for a further reduction to 30 hours within a period of 1 year. 
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(2) To extend unemployment compensation for the full duration of un- 
employment. 
(3) That a vast public works program be initiated to build schools, hospitals, 


homes, and roads that the American people need and thereby create additional 
jobs. 


Senator Dovatas. I will also include in the record a prepared 
statement by Gerald L. Johnson, manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment for the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Inc. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. JOHNSON, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, UPPER 
PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU, INC., MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization. 
My name is Gerald L. Johnson. I am manager of the Industrial Department 
of the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Inc., whose offices are located in 
Marquette, Mich. I appreciate the invitation to appear before this group and 
express some of our views on the economy of the northern 15 counties of the 
State of Michigan. The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau is an area- 
wide agency serving the 15 counties which lie above the Straits of Mackinac, 
and is now in its 48th year of operation. We are concerned with the economic 
life of the area in its many phases—natural resources, nonmanufacturing enter- 
prises, manufacturing, and human resources. In many of our daily activities 
we act as a coordinating agency for the local chambers of commerce, local in- 
dustrial development corporations, and foundations, and county units. We 
work cooperatively with the Michigan Department of Economic Development, the 
Michigan Tourist Council, the extension departments of our colleges and uni- 
versities as well as numerous other State and area agencies. 

To conserve your time and permit you to hear from as many people as pos- 
sible while you are in Michigan, I would like to offer my full prepared state- 
ment at this time and ask that it be entered in the record of this hearing. I 
will attempt to briefly summarize the contents of this statement so that the 
members of this subcommittee may have a basis for questions regarding my 
presentation. 

Michigan’s 15 northern counties, known as the Upper Peninsula, contain 
16,538 square miles, or approximately 29 percent of the entire State. The 
peninsula is bounded on the south by Wisconsin with a land border of slightly 
more than 200 miles, and on all other sides by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Michigan. The Mackinac Bridge, opened to traffic in November of 1957, provides 
for the first time a physical tie with the remaining 68 counties of the State. 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula is larger than the States of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island combined. Eleven deep water ports and 
many other harbors suitable for small craft indent the 1,169 miles of shoreline— 
a shoreline longer than the distance from New York City to the southern tip of 
Florida. 

From the very beginning, the northern 15 counties of the State have been 
dependent on the natural resources of the area for their basic industrial econ- 
omy. The extraction of iron and copper ore and forest products have consistently 
ranked at the top as job and dollar producers. In recent years, the tourist 
industry has grown tremendously but it still has a long way to go before it 
displaces the mining and forestry industries. For many years, the economy 
of the Upper Peninsula has been a declining one. When the easily reached 
and richer copper and iron ores had been mined, when the virgin timber re- 
sources had been seriously depleted, the population declined. The Upper 
Peninsula was considered by many as only a good place to go to fish and hunt. 
Now, through research and new technology, the peninsula is again flexing its 
industrial muscles. New processes have made it economically feasible to mine 
ores which were formerly considered too “lean” to bother with. Modern forestry 
practices, tree farms, selective logging, and research in wood utilization are 
providing new vigor to the forest products industry. 

However, because of the lack of good jobs in the area for the past 20 years 
or so, the greatest export of the Upper Peninsula has been its young people. 
Very few of the high school graduates want to leave the peninsula, but condi- 
tions forced them to do so. 
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Since 1920, the total population of the Upper Peninsula has dropped from 
332,556 to an estimated 297,420, or a loss of approximately 35,136 persons. By 
comparison, the total population of the State during the same period has risen 
from 3,668,412 to 7,803,000, or a gain of over 4 million persons. Of even greater 
interest to us is the population trend by age groups in the Upper Peninsula 
between 1930 and 1950. In the category of young people under 21 years of 
age, the peninsula dropped from 142,992 in 1930 to 111,590 in 1950 for a decrease 
of 31,402 or 22 percent. 

Chronic unemployment has been, and continues to be, a major problem in the 


peninsula. Let us trace the trend of unemployed labor force through 1958 
and thus far in 1959. 


Percent of total labor force unemployed—February 1958 to February 1959, 
Upper Peninsula 


ae ee 11.7 
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ee “2 i) “i ae 14. 4 
ONES SSA i a ees 15.6 


Source: Michigan Employment Security Commission. 


Thus we see that for the past 12-month period, total unemployment has not 
fallen below 11.4 percent, and indeed, is higher now than at this same time in 
1958. 

It should also be pointed out that the biggest portion of the total labor force 
is made up of nonmanufacturing industries. There are presently 49,300 workers 
in the nonmanufacturing category, 9,600 in agriculture, 63,800 wage and salary 
workers and only 14,500 in manufacturing. Our problem is clearly one of 
diversification, moving away from too strong a dependence on our nonmanu- 
facturing industries, which include iron ore and copper mining. 

We should however, in any study of this type, examine closely the problems 
which beset our existing major employment categories—the extractive industries. 


TIMBER INDUSTRIES 


The No. 1 industry in the Upper Peninsula is forest products. There are 
10,585,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula, which are 86.8 percent covered with 
forests. At the present time there is more timber growing in the Upper 
Peninsula forests than can be marketed. A relatively few years ago, the Upper 
Peninsula timber industries were regarded as having a limited life. Now, 
many residents of the Upper Peninsula believe that this region’s forests are 
its biggest hope for the future. Forests cover nearly 87 percent of the peninsula’s 
10 million ecres. Probably the biggest problem which the timber industries 
face in the Upper Peninsula is the importation of foreign plywoods, principally 
from Japan. The hardwood plywood industry is an important American in- 
dustry. In the Upper Peninsula, it is even more important, where one of the 
brightest hopes for a better future economy rests on proper forest management 
which will increase the production of Upper Peninsula veneer quality logs. 

There has been a tremendous upsurge in plywood consumption. Americans 
bought 89 percent more hardwood plywood in 1957 than they did in 1951, but 
imports from abroad have taken over this expansion of the plywood market. 
American plywood manufacturers didn’t sell any more hardwood plywood in 
1957 than they did in 1951. In fact, they sold less. The Japanese sold 6,832 
percent more plywood in the United States than they did in 1951. In 1951 
American mills supplied 92 percent of the Nation’s plywood needs; in 1957, 
their share had sunk to,48 percent. The reason, of course, is that the Japanese 
can make plywood cheaper than we can. Japanese plywood workers receive 
11% cents an hour while those in America are paid more than 10 times that 
much. In Japan, plywood makers have organized a cartel which gives them the 
Government's blessing on control of wages, hours, production, price, and exports. 
American producers must operate under Government demands for minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and labor arbitration, as well as the burden of sup- 
porting our foreign aid program. 

The plywood story is only one portion of the Upper Peninsula story in regard 
to timber products. The expanded use of low-grade hardwoods has brought two 
major industries to the Upper Peninsula. The chief one, of course, is Celotex 


Corp. of Chicago, the world’s largest manufacturer of insulation board. The 
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Celotex plant at L’Anse is expected to start operations in 1959 with a basic 
staff of 120 to 150 people. The plant will have an initial daily production 
capacity of 500,000 square feet of insulation board. Power and steam require- 
ments of the plant will be supplied by the new steam generation plant under 
construction by the Upper Peninsula Power Co. This adjoins the fiberboard 
plant and operations at Celotex will be contingent upon completion of the 
powerplant. 

Another example of what new uses for hardwoods has done for the Upper 
Peninsula is evident at the Huss-Ontonagon mill in Ontonagon. The Alvin J. 
Huss Lumber Co. of Chicago purchased and spent some $2,500,000 to convert 
the old National Container Corp. mill into a corrugating board plant. The Huss- 
Ontonagon mill’s new paper machine is turning out a heavy paper for corruga- 
tion stock in the new part of its mill and is making it from a pulp made mostly 
from hardwoods. This mill is the only one of its kind in the Upper Peninsula. 
It is now employing about 150 people. 

Upper Peninsula forests are increasing their wood production tremendously 
as the years of fire control, planting, management, and natural restocking bring 
their results to the harvest state. The Upper Peninsula now ships most of 
its pulpwood to Wisconsin for processing, but Wisconsin is building up its self- 
sufficiency in wood and only the general increase in paper use will help keep 
this market. 

The Upper Peninsula already has a surplus of wood production over market 
need so the Huss-Ontonagon mill and the Celotex mill are doubly valuable 
because they will create markets for the Upper Peninsula pulping woods and 
at the same time create jobs by processing them in the Upper Peninsula. The 
use of dense hardwoods instead of the traditional softwoods like spruce and 
balsam fir in these new operations is a special bonus for the Upper Peninsula 
woods industry. 

On Friday of last week (February 27) D. J. MacLaurin, chief of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry’s Pulping and Papermaking section said at a meeting of 
the American Pulp and Paper Association: “The changing national forest in- 
ventory balance strongly indicates that the rapidly expanding pulp and .paper 
production must come increasingly from hardwood trees.” The paper industry 
consumes about one-fifth of the wood cut in the United States each year. Eighty 
percent of this is presently coniferous or soft wood. 

Sven with the new mills spoken of above, and the enlarged capacities of the 
other pulp and paper mills in the Upper Peninsula, foresters say there is need 
for even greater use of the peninsula’s wood surplus if its forests are to be 
cut as they should be for maximum production. 


THE IRON MINING INDUSTRY 


Several factors go together to make up the overall problem now facing the iron 
mining industry. Chief of these is the import of foreign ores. The president of 
one of the major mining companies in the peninsula recently said, “High grade 
foreign ores are beng imported into this country at an alarming and con- 
stantly increasing rate. They are the major threat to the domestic standard ores, 
especially underground ore. In fact, these high grade imports are displacing 
domestic iron ore, rather than supplementing the supply, as originally con- 
templated. This hurts domestic production badly for we cannot be fully com- 
petitive with foreign ore on either a quality or economic basis. Thus, for the 
next few years we can See but little improvement in the production of standard 
underground ores until an overexpanded steel production and steel demand 
catch up with the large oversupply of iron ore.” 

Shaft mines, upon which the Upper Peninsula depends for most of its iron 
production, are already marginal and facing obsolescence. The high grade ship- 
ping ores that they produce are not as much desired by steel mills as pelletized 
ore from taconite and jasper rock, which is higher in iron content than the non- 
beneficiated high grade ores. Michigan’s jasper ores are easier to grind, are 
somewhat higher in iron content, and are closer to the steel mills than Minnesota’s 
magnetic taconites, but research to develop commercial processes for refining 
jasper has lagged. 

The Michigan College of Mining and Technology at Houghton in the Upper 
Peninsula, is the State’s official mineral research facility. The State spent $750,- 
000 here on a minerals laboratory, brought it to a point of near completion, and 
then failed to give it necessary equipment. Until and unless the State legisla- 
ture appropriates funds to fully equip this ores research facility, Michigan 
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will continue to lose in the race to keep its iron markets and to generally bolster 
its mineral industries. In the meantime, private industry is going ahead with 
research and studies to continue improvement of their standards underground and 
open pit ores, and to develop more economical mining methods. 

The factors mentioned above are, by no means, the only ones that the iron 
ore industry must contend with in the Upper Peninsula. A continuing problem 
is that of rising costs in the operation of both shaft and open pit mines. The 
operators of all mines in the area are continually fighting to keep costs down. 
Other problems which this particular phase of our economy faces include those 
that every industry in the State faces today, including taxation, State, Federal, 
and local regulations, freight rates, wages, attitudes of labor, and numerous 
others which, when taken together, represent a tremendous hurdle. 

To more graphically illustrate the effect fluctuations in iron ore mining have on 
Upper Peninsula economy, I would like to quote the following facts. In 1955, the 
active mines operating on the Gogebic, Menominee, and Marquette ranges em- 
ployed 7,500 men. During that year, a total of 13,440,983 tons of iron ore was 
shipped from the Upper Peninsula. What did these 7,500 mining employees 
mean to Upper Peninsula communities? For every person employed in the iron 
mines, 6 other persons were needed to supply his wants; the grocer, the clothing 
merchant, filling station operator, the teacher, the minister, the lumberman, the 
furniture dealer, and many others. Altogether, they represent a total of about 
45,000 gainfully employed people in these mining areas in addition to the miners 
themselves. . 

Today, there are 5,500 men employed in the iron counties. Not only has the 
total number of working miners dropped 2,000 in the last 3 years, but simple 
arithmetic applied to the above formula shows that now only 33,000 people are 
needed to supply the miners’ wants, instead of the 45,000 of 1955. 


COPPER MINING 


Many of the problems and difficulties which face the copper mining industry in 
the Upper Penninsula are the same as those which face the iron ore mining in- 
dustry. On the one hand, the market for refined copper is declining, while the 
costs of operation and research continue to rise. Copper consumption in the 
United States in 1957 dropped 11 percent from 1956. In 1957 this amounted to 
2,108,000 short tons, down from 2,367,000 short tons in the preceding year. All 
major consuming groups, including brass mills, copper wire mills, and brass and 
bronze foundries shared in the decline. The supply of copper raw materials, 
refined and scrap, available in 1957 was 2,675,000 short tons (copper content), 
2 percent under the 1956 supply. 

Copper ore reserves fluctuate considerably depending on the price of copper. 
As of March 1, 1959, the largest copper mining operator in the Upper Peninsula 
had six shafts on a production basis and a few smaller explorations underway. 
As far as the value of copper shipped from the Upper Peninsula is concerned, 
this same company shipped approximately 35 million pounds during 1958. The 
price varied between 25 cents and 29 cents per pound during the year. During 
1957 copper prices ranged from 27 cents to 36 cents. It should be pointed out 
that in the case of copper, the ore is not shipped out as it is in the iron mines, 
but instead, the refined copper is the end-product of the operations of the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Here, again, a stepped-up program of research and diversification by the 
copper-mining industry in the Upper Peninsula may provide the solution to their 
current problems. Also, it is felt by many that regulations on foreign imports 
must be realistically surveyed and acted upon in the very near future. 

The Upper Peninsula still contains enormous reserves of copper, but a resource 
has no value unless it is used. In order to use it, the operator must realize a 
profit. The current market picture and competition from both imports and 
domestic copper practically preclude a reasonable profit from copper mining in 
the Upper Penninsula. New methods of mining and utilization will someday 
make it feasible to mine these reserves. 


SUMMATION 


To attempt to give a complete picture of the industrial and manufacturing life 
of these northern 15 counties would take a great deal more time than we have 
here. However, I believe the preceding information on our three basic industries 
will give an indication of some of the major problems which face the mining and 
timber opevators in the area. 
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Let us look briefly now at what is being done in the Upper Peninsula to 
broaden the economic base and provide a more stable and diversified economy. 
In any report of this kind, we must, of course, consider such developments as 
the completion of the Mackinac Bridge and the St. Lawrence Seaway. Trans- 
portation of any kind is of vital importance to the Upper Peninsula, located as it 
is at the top of the Lakes area. There is no doubt that the Mackinac Bridge will 
have a tremendous impact on the Upper Peninsula since it provides a physical 
link with the rest of the State for the first time in history. 

In its first year of operation, 1,411,502 vehicles crossed the Mackinac Bridge. 
This represents nearly a 50 percent increase over a year earlier in traffic between 
the Upper and Lower Peninsulas of Michigan. This new direct route to the south 
and east for approximately one-half million people residing in upper Michigan 
and northern Wisconsin has wide economic implication for the area. In the 
peak years of 1955 and 1957, less than a million cars were carried across the 
Straits by ferry as compared to the above figure in 1958. 

As we expected, the first impact of the construction of the Mackinac Bridge 
was on land use. Land values rose sharply along the approaches to the bridge 
and moderately in many spots in the peninsula. Frontage for gasoline service 
stations, for example, rose in some choice locations to $60,000—the former price 
of a whole section of land in the region. Land, especially in the eastern half of 
the peninsula, has been in demand for sites for motels, restaurants, and other 
recreational facilities to accommodate an increasing number of tourists. 

Tourist and resort operators in the Upper Peninsula are anticipating increase 
in summer traffic as a result of the bridge. The bridge will provide a direct 
commercial link with Canadian interests when the St. Mary’s River Bridge is 
completed between the two Saults. Products manufactured in the Upper Pen- 
insula will have a direct outlet to the tremendous market in lower Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio. Likewise, products manufactured in Michigan’s Lower 
Peninsula will find their way more easily into the Upper Peninsula market. In 
effect, the bridge has provided the Lower Peninsula with an entire new market 
area, which until this time has principally bought and sold its goods in the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois. 

The effect of the St. Lawrence seaway has been debated many times. However, 
it is true that the deep water ports around Michigan’s Upper Peninsula will be 
in a position to ship directly to the world markets via the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Upper Peninsula businessmen and industrialists feel that the seaway should 
not be discounted at this early date. 

As has been indicated in earlier portions of this report, research and new tech- 
nology will play a major role in any future economic development in the penin- 
sula. Research by the Forest Products Research Department of Michigan 
Tech; research by individual iron ore and copper ore mining companies; applied 
technology to beneficiate what were formerly regarded as low-grade ores; tech- 
nology which will permit utilization of dense hardwoods in pulp and paper manu- 
facture—these are only a few of the many ways that research has aided and will 
continue to aid in developing the resources of the Upper Peninsula. 

The residents of the area must not be overlooked. The people in the Upper 
Peninsula are a hardy and determined group of individuals. They love the 
Upper Peninsula and want to provide more and better job opportunities for their 
children so they may remain in the north country. In recent years, seven local 
industrial development corporations have come into being in widely scattered 
communities of the Upper Peninsula. More and more chambers of commerce 
are setting up industrial development committees. In January of 1957, the in- 
dustrial department of the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau was activated 
to coordinate the industrial development activities of the entire 15 counties. 
Funds for the operation of the department are provided by private capital on 
a yearly pledge basis. The Michigan Department of Economic Development 
has a permanent area representative in the Upper Peninsula. 

More and more towns are becoming aware of the necessity for a good industrial 
climate in their community—and are doing something about it. 

The extension services of Northern Michigan College, the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, the University of Michigan, and Michigan State Uni- 
versity are all cooperating in this program of economic awareness throughout 
the Upper Peninsula. 

The millions of dollars in defense spending which are being put into the de- 
velopment of the Kinross Air Base at Sault Ste. Marie and the K. I. Sawyer 
Air Base near Marquette will provide an impetus to the Upper Peninsula economy. 
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The anticipated entry of a natural gas pipeline into the central portion of 
the Upper Peninsula by the fall of 1960 will mean a great deal to the develop- 
ment of the Upper Peninsula’s basic industries, mining and forest products. 
Natural gas is urgently needed in the benefication processes for low-grade iron 
ore and will find many uses in the pulp and paper industry, as well as providing 
boiler fuel for powerplants for the home and space heating. 

Other major construction projects in the Upper Peninsula include the new 
$10 million four-lane, lift-type bridge which wil connect Houghton and Hancock 
across Portage Lake; the new $6 million L’Anse power station of the Upper 
Peninsula Power Co., which was mentioned previously; construction of 575 
family housing units at the K. I. Sawyer Air Base; a new service building for 
the Edison-Sault Electric Co. in Sault Ste. Marie; a new steel warehouse in 
Marquette by Lake Shore, Inc., the new International Bridge across the St. 
Mary’s River, costing approximately $10 million; construction of a new three- 
story warehouse for the Escanaba Paper Co. in Escanaba; completion of the 
Groveland mine and beneficiation plant in Dickinson County near Randville; ex- 
pansion of the Humboldt mine and benefication plant by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co.; airport improvement and construction projects at Escanaba, Iron Mountain, 
Tronwood, Menomine, Ontonagon, St. Ignace, and Sault Ste. Marie, and con- 
struction of a new post office at Sault Ste. Marie. Northern Michigan College 
and Michigan Tech in Houghton continue to expand, both in student enrollment 
and in new facilities. The development of more tourist attractions, skiing 
facilities, ete., will attract a large proportion of vacation- and recreation-minded 
people into the Upper Peninsula during the next few years. 

All of these are an indication of a growing awareness in the Upper Peninsula 
of the need for expansion of existing industries and an intensifying of the 
search for new manufacturing enterprises. 

Few industrial location frontiers in good general marketing areas remain in 
the United States. One of the few is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Within 
500 miles of the Upper Peninsula are 50 million users and consumers of a wide 
variety of manufactured products—a tremendous market, easily reached. 

One of the most important single industry location advantages of the Upper 
Peninsula is the character of its residents. Their records in many diverse in- 
dustrial employments show a high worker productivity—in some instances as 
much as 10 to 15 percent above that of other areas—an adaptability to chang- 
ing production methods and excellent attitudes toward their job. 

Decades of operation under outside and absentee ownership, especially in 
the extractive mining industry, appear to have resulted to some extent in a 
local tradition that economic development in other fields was not feasible. For 
this reason no important integrated attention has been given, until recently, to 
local inauguration or expansion of other types of suitable industries. 
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In this period of growing concern for adequate water in so many areas of 
the country, the unlimited quantity and top quality of the Upper Peninsula 
supply is of prime importance in location selection by industries for which this 
is a production requirement. According to the chief of the hydraulics division 
of the Michigan Water Resources Commission the water in bordering Lake 
Superior “has 50 parts hardness, which places it in the category of rain or dis- 
tilled water. Lake Michigan water is of high quality, too.” 

Ample land suitable for industrial sites is available in practically all sections 
of the peninsula. Several cities have excellent zoned industrial districts and 
others are planning them. Local governments are progressive and cooperative, 
with a good understanding of industry requirements. Coal and fuel oil are de- 
livered to all port cities by bulk carriers and tankers. A large oil pipeline from 
the Canadian Alberta field to Sarnia, Ontario, refineries runs the entire length 
of the peninsula. And, as we said previously, there will be a natural gas line 
to the area in the near future. 

The most numerous industrial opportunities in the Upper Peninsula nat- 
urally are those industries utilizing the area’s considerable natural resources of 
forest products, minerals (limestone, dolomite, feldspar, andalusite, tale, as- 
bestos, iron oxide, lake clay, and lake sands), and farm crops. These oppor- 
tunities include increased lumber remanufacturing and greater use of veneer 
logs now being shipped out. 

Industries such as light metal manufacturing, electronic and scientific instru- 
ment and other fabrication requiring skillful, capable workers. have good op- 
portunities. Any additional technical manpower needed for these would be at+ 
tracted by the area’s excellent living conditions. The peninsula also has heavy 
industry operations. Representative examples include: Lake Shore Engineering 
Co., Iron Mountain; Grede Foundries, Inc., Iron Mountain; the Prescott Co., 
Menominee; Harnischfeger Corp., Escanaba, and King-Seeley Corp., Menominee. 

So far as actual fabricators are concerned, the number of such enterprises 
in the Upper Peninsula has remained fairly constant at about 200 during re- 
cent years. However, if we base our figure on the number of square feet of 
manufacturing space and number employed, there has definitely been a loss. 
There has also been a decline in the total dollars of value added by manufac- 
ture. The variance in these statements may be explained by the fact that while 
we have lost some larger enterprises, we have gained a number of smaller busi- 
nesses. At the present time, there are 20 excellent vacant plants and build- 
ings suitable for immediate occupancy with a minimum amount of rehabilitation 
needed. 

We believe one of the best projects for work and development is in the field 
of planned industrial parks, developing large areas of undeveloped land into 
model sites which provide the plant seeker with roads, sewage, water, electric 
power, and rail sidings. I have with me today an architect’s sketch of one of 
these. This one is located in Iron County on the Upper Peninsula-Wisconsin 
border. Funds such as those proposed under the Area Development Act might 
well be used in making such plans a reality. 
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TABLE I1.—Number of reporting establishments, by industry group, for 1951, 
1953, and 1956, for selected regions of Michigan 
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Senator Doveias. We had hoped we would reach Mr. Johnson 
this morning. If it is possible for him to be here this afternoon, we 
will be glad to make a place for him, but I understand he is under 
some difficulty in getting back to the Upper Peninsula. 

Mr. Johnson, if you can be here this afternoon, we will make a 
place for you to testify. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD L. JOHNSON, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT, UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAIJ, INC., 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. The problem 
is I have to be in Cleveland by 6 o’clock, and I am driving, so if it 
were later in the afternoon I would not be able to make it. Just a 
few short minutes, perhaps, after lunch would be all right, or if you 
want to do it now. 

Senator Dovucias. We have Mr. Walter Reuther at 2 o’clock, but 
I will be very glad to have you testify now and the chairman will 
go without lunch. 

Mr. Jounson. It won’t take that long. There is just some emphasis 
I would like to add to the statement. 

Senator Dovucias. We have put your written statement into the 
record, and we will be very glad to have you make a short statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. The prepared statement I 
am offering will be entered in the record. 

I did want to add some emphasis along these lines. The Upper 
peninsula of the State of Michigan begins about 300 miles north of 
the city of Detroit, as you are probably aware, and I believe a bill 
such as S. 722 would be of more benefit in such an area than in other 
portions of the State, because our economic well-being has been based 
for many years on the extractive industries, iron ore, copper, and tim- 
ber products and forest products. 

In recent years we have been taking more recognizance of the fact 
that diversification must come about to help the severe unemployment 
picture in the Upper Peninsula, which has not dropped below 11 per- 
cent of the total labor force in the past 12 months and reached a high 
of 17.1 percent last May. Diversification is the answer. 

We have a skilled labor force which is extremely valuable, a labor 
force which turns out 15 percent greater productivity in some lines 
of endeavor than the labor forces in other parts of the State or in 
other States bordering us. 

We have in the Upper Peninsula right now 20 excellent vacant 
plants, not obsolete plants, which could be rehabilitated and put into 
productivity and provide more jobs for the unemployed there, espe- 
cially during such times as we have shutdowns of the mines and 
things like that. 

That is the principal point I wanted to make, the fact that here 
is a different area of the same State, an area which comprises almost 
30 percent of the State of Michigan but which is far removed from 
the large metropolitan areas. . 

I would like to indicate one further thing that is not in the state- 
ment: During 1958, wage and salaried employment in the Upper Pen- 
insula fell to the lowest level in the past 10 years, and unemployment 
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benefit payments totaled over $12 million, which is more than double 
those in 1957. 

There are excellent opportunities for many types of light and 
medium manufacture in the Upper Peninsula. We have the build- 


ings and, goodness knows, we have lots of land available for addi- 
tional buildings. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

I spent several days in the Upper Peninsula in 1957. I was greatly 
impressed with the area and had some firsthand acquaintance with its 
problems and want to congratulate you on the work you are doing. 

I would like to ask this question: Have you had a chance to look 
over S. 722? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes: I have. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you formed an opinion about it? 

Mr. Jounson. You mean whether it is a good bill? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Here again, I say I think the bill as it is now con- 
stituted would be better for areas such as the Upper Peninsula than 
it would be for heavy metropolitan areas. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. Do you think it would be a good bill for 
the Upper Peninsula? 

Mr. Jounson. That is about it. 

Senator Doveias. The answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. We are very much in favor of anything that is going 
to provide more steady employment. 

Senator Dovenas. You are not afraid of aid coming from the Fed- 
eral Government ? 

Mr. Jounson. Let me say this, Senator: Aid from the Federal 
Government after every other possible source has been expended. We 
are not looking for handouts in the Upper Peninsula. 

Senator Doves. That is not a handout, of course; these are loans. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I realize that. But if we cannot get private 
industry to onan the money and we have tried every other avenue, 
then a bill such as S, 722 is a good answer. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Doverias. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness we have this afternoon is the very able and dis- 
tinguished president of the United Automobile Workers, Mr. Walter 
Reuther. 

Mr. Reuther, we have had you publicly testify in Washington be- 
fore, but I think this is the first time we have met you on your home 
grounds here in Detroit. Weare glad to have you here. 

All right, Mr. Reuther. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Revutuer. Mr. Chairman, I appear here as the president of the 
United Automobile Workers Union. 

On behalf of the more than 1 million members of our union, I 
should like to thank you for holding these hearings in the city of 
Detroit and affording me the opportunity of appearing to testify. 

I have a prepared statement that I should like to submit for the 
record and then I will make a statement. 

Senator Doveras. The statement will be printed at the conclusion 
of your oral statement. 

Mr. Revruer. Thank you. The problem before your subcommittee 
is the matter of the distressed areas of America. We of the Auto 
Workers believe that if you will look at a map of the United States, 
you will come to the conclusion that this is not just a matter of dis- 
tressed areas but that there are so many of them that we are really 
talking about a distressed Nation. If you will look at this map that 
we have prepared on which are set forth the cities and communities 
having 6 percent or more of unemployment ans you will find 
that there are 259 such communities and localities. You will notice 
that they are concentrated in greater density in the eastern seaboard, 
in the old industrial areas; and then from the eastern seaboard 
through the Midwest to Wisconsin and Illinois there is a sprinkling, 
but quite a heavy sprinkling; and then there is, of course, a complete 
gap in the far mountain areas; and then you get a sprinkling again on 
the west coast. 

According to the latest figures, as you perhaps have been told 
by other people, 76 of the 149 major labor areas are in the distressed 
category, and 183 of the smaller labor areas are in this category with 
more than 6 percent of unemployment of the total work force; 80 
of these labor markets in 20 cities have had 6 percent or more unem- 
ployment for a period of 18 months in the last 24 months and would, 
therefore, begin to qualify under your bill, S. 722, for the aid 
that you propose giving these distressed areas. 

I tend hike, Mr. Chairman, if I might, to discuss briefly some 
of the basic reasons that we believe has brought about this problem 
of blighted industrial areas from the east coast to the west coast. 

To begin with, there has taken place in American industry a 
great deal of decentralization in the past years, and for a variety 
of reasons. Some industries have decentralized for one reason and 
different industries for other reasons. I would like to point out how 
this has affected the automotive industry. 

The automotive industry started out with the great concentration 
in the Detroit, Mich., area. As the markets began to develop they 
began to decentralize the industry in order to satisfy the markets 
where they were developing. The General Motors Corp. decentral- 
ized first, and they built assembly plants and manufacturing plants 
to supply those assembly plants throughout America. Ford de- 
centralized, but they delayed that decentralization until after the last 
war. Chrysler Corp. is the last of the Big Three. What they are 
doing is building plants near the sources of the markets, because 
automobiles are large, they are costly to ship assembled, and, there- 
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fore, they found it economically desirable to assemble the car at the 
source where the customers would be. The Chrysler Corp., by way 
of example, had no assembly plants whatsoever on the eastern sea- 
board. Recently they built an assembly plant in Newark, Del., be- 
cause they have developed a larger market for Chrysler products on 
the eastern seaboard. So the cars that formerly were assembled in 
Detroit are now being assembled where the market is. That, ob- 
viously, is going on in the whole automotive industry. 

The rubber industry is another good example. Before the last war 
60 percent of the total production of tires in this country was pro- 
duced in Akron, Ohio, but now only 25 percent. Here again, they 
shift the source of production to the source of ultimate demand. 

That is what is going on in our industry. 

Then, there is another factor which has had an important impact 
on the decentralization of our industry—and I only cite one: 

The U.S. Supreme Court made a decision with respect to the basing 
price of steel, and when that decision was made, it immediately had 
an impact upon the automotive industry with respect to the stamping 
that goes into the fabrication of our bodies. 

The General Motors Corp. built their first plant near Pittsburgh 
so that they would be close to the source of the supply of steel. Ford 
built new plants for stamping purposes in Buffalo because of the 
steel industry there. They built them in Chicago because that is 
close to the steel industry there. Chrysler recently built a new stamp- 
ing plant in Twinsburg, Ohio, because it is close to the steel centers 
in that portion of Ohio. 

So these factors together, the changing character of the markets 
and the source of raw materials, have been two important factors 
in accelerating the decentralization of these basic industries. 

The second point is, of course, the tremendous forward movement 
of our technology. For instance, I started in the auto industry back 
in the early part of 1927 when I went to work for Ford. We were 
just getting out the last model T then. A great industrial revolution 
has taken place and more and more production now is possible with 
fewer and fewer workers. And when you look at the figures, such 
as the comparison between automotive production in 1947 and auto- 
motive production in 1957, you find that while the number of cars 
produced went up 50.5 percent in that .10-year period, the number 
of workers required to produce that 50 percent increase in production 
only went up one-half of 1 percent. 

But that is only part of the comparison, because the automobiles 
themselves were more complex, they required more work in terms of 
machining hours, and so forth. 

So we have this tremendous impact of the continuous forward move- 
ment of our technology based upon automation and based upon all the 
new tools of abundance that design and technology have been giving us. 

Mr. Martin, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, appeared 
before your committee, the Joint Economic Committee, some weeks 
ago in Washington, and he pointed out that if you compare the pro- 
duction of automobiles in December 1958 with December 1956, a 2-year 
period, the 1958 production was only 4 percent less than the 1956 
production, and the number of workers was 20 percent less. In other 
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words, production is 4 percent less, but the number of employees 
required to get out that production is 20 percent less. 

This is what is going on, and I think that we have got to recognize 
the nature of modern technology as such. There will be an increasing 
acceleration in the forward movement of our technology, because every 
time we break through in a new area of technology, this opens up 
tremendous possibilities in the development of that new idea. 

This acceleration of our technological progress, of course, makes 
old factories obsolete at a much faster rate than was the case a few 
years back. The automotive industry is paying a heavy price owing 
to the fact that the old factories that were built in the original centers 
that constituted the automobile industry have become obsolete. They 
are six-story buildings; they do not lend themselves readily to the 
utilization of the most advanced technology. So, when an industry is 
reaching out for new factories or new markets close to the source of 
raw materials, there are many advantages in leaving the old plants 
behind and building modern plants in new locations. The result is 
that the cities in which the original factories were built have the old 
factories but they are no longer in production, and they do not have the 
land areas necessary to build the new factories, excepting as we de- 
molish the old factories. This is one of the practical problems that a 
city like Detroit is faced with. 

This is not only a problem in Detroit. The people who feel that 
this is a kind of special Michigan problem ought to just look at this 
map and they will find that in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, they all have the same problem and for precisely 
the same reasons. Memphis, Tenn., is one of the distressed centers. 
The Ford Motor Co. had one of the largest plants in that city, and 
last year they closed the plant, which was started in 1942. It was 
obsolete, so they just locked it up and threw the key away, and the 
workers were thrown on the street. 

They did the same thing with a Ford Motor Co. plant in Somer- 
ville, Mass. It was one of the early plants built by the Ford Motor 
Co. on the eastern seaboard. It used to be used for export business. 
It. was obsolete, so they just closed it up. They did the same thing 
with an assembly plant in Buffalo, N.Y. 

So the impact of our advancing technology, plus the changing 
character of the markets and the sources of Taw materials, all of 
these things, worked to make old factories obsolete at a much earlier 
date than was the case when the acceleration of the technology was 
moving at a much slower rate. 

Then we have the problem in a big industrial center like Detroit 
of the inability of small companies to stay in business in the face of 
the impact of the great concentration of economic resources in the 
hands of huge corporations. In our industry, three corporations 
account for 90 percent of the total production. 

We have here a basic problem that as the technology becomes more 
complex, it costs more money to stay in business, and technology 
gets tied in with ability to achieve volume. Volume is the thing 
that is the key to cost, and cost is the key to ability to sell, and 
ability to sell gets back to volume and technology. The little com- 
panies just aren’t able to get access to the kind of capital essential 
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to maintain the forward march of technology comparable to and com- 
petitive with the big corporations. That has had an impact on com- 
panies like Hudson and Packard and smaller companies of that 
description. 

And, fifth, there is the problem that as we get the concentration 
of big economic groups utilizing this very advanced technology, it 
becomes more profitable to pull in work that was formerly subcon- 
tracted to small supplier plants and do it in their own plants. If we 
are going to automate the plants and we are going to put in the kind 
of capital essential to automation, then we concentrate all of our pro- 
duction in that plant in order to justify the expenditures of capital. 
Therefore, the past practice of subcontracting out little bits and 
pieces of parts, suppliers’ needs, is being changed radically by the big 
corporations pulling that work back in and doing it themselves. 
And that is why companies like Motor Products and Murray Body— 
these were the big parts suppliers in our industry in the past—are in 
great difficulty. Many of them are going out of business because the 
big companies are now beginning to do themselves what they previ- 
ously would subcontract out. 

We can’t have 10 automated plants, each doing 10 percent of a 
given part, because at the point you automate you get the facilities 
in one place to satisfy your total needs for that particular part. And 
this is precisely what the companies are doing; they are pulling them 
back into their own plants where, with automation, they are able to 
do these things themselves at a cost of production lower than they 
could do it on the basis of subcontracting. 

Then, of course, we have the impact upon a city like Detroit, or a 
State like Michigan, of the changing requirements of our defense 
needs. I mean, just as automation has changed the character of our 
technology in terms of production, so science has changed the char- 
acter of our defense needs. We need fewer and fewer of the ground 
vehicles that. Detroit used to provide, and more and more we are 
shifting the emphasis to missiles; to this type of weapon. When we 
look at the impact of the contraction of the defense obligations that 
Michigan took on, we find that from 1953 to 1958 we have lost 189,000 
defense jobs. That is a lot of people. 

When the Second World War came along Detroit. was the great 
arsenal of democracy. All over the world we were a symbol of the 
industrial might of America. But when they don’t need the things 
that we are able to make, then the factories and the workers who for- 
merly would make those things are idle. When the civilian economy 
has not expanded to take up that slack, we are in trouble. 

It is a combination of all of these factors that causes the depressed 
areas, the blighted industrial areas of America, of which Detroit and 
Michigan are merely one example. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in going into this legislation the Congress 
ought to recognize the dimension of this problem and come to the 
realization that the local governments and the State governments 
cannot solve this problem without some Federal help. We look across 
the map and start with Fall River, Mass., where the problem came out 
of the textile industry, and then go down to Waterbury, Conn., which 
isa brass town. Why is it that the brass towns are in trouble? T hey 
are in trouble because of aluminum and the new alloys that have dis- 
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placed the normal and conventional use of brass. It isn’t a problem 
over which the people of Waterbury, Conn., can get control. 

Take Buffalo, N.Y.: There again you have a different reason, but 
the same net results. Take Detroit, Mich.; Hazleton, Pa.; and Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. That used to be a steel and coal town. And Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Racine, Wis. All of these cities are in trouble for reasons 
that are different in their details but are essentially the same in their 
broad, overall characteristics. 

That is why we believe that we have to look at this not as a distressed 
community problem, but as a broad national problem of distress in 
the whole Nation. 

We have been greatly disturbed by the fact that somehow we haven’t 
been able to sit down as sensible and rational people talking about 
labor and management and government at the State level and talk 
about these economic problems in terms of finding a way to work 
together to solve them. Unfortunately, there has been a great deal 
more heat than there has been light on this subject. There has been a 
great deal more political propaganda and too little specific and practi- 
cal economic action. I believe that anyone who has dealt with eco- 
nomic problems will come to the conclusion that they are of a stubborn 
character and they do not yield to political propaganda; they yield 
only to rational and intelligent economic action. We hope that your 
hearings here and the hearings that you will be holding in Washington 
and other parts of the country will improve the level of understanding 
of this problem so that people will not try to find political excuses or 
make political propaganda. That will not put one worker back to 
work, it will not build one new factory, it will not tear down an obso- 
lete plant and attract a new employer with a new factory. Only sensi- 
ble, sane, and intelligent economic action will do that. 

I would like to illustrate what I mean by the fact that these prob- 
lems are essentially economic and not political by pointing out what 
the Chrysler Corp. did with respect to an obsolete plant in Evansville, 
Ind. If you read the press of Michigan over the past year, you will 
come to the conclusion that practically all the businesses in Michigan 
are packing up and going to Indiana. That they are leaving Michigan 
because of what has been called an unfavorable business climate. 
That they are going to Indiana because of the kind of Palm Beach 
economic and business climate that has been created in the State of 
Indiana. 

But what are the facts? The facts are that factories move from 
one State to the other not because of political reasons, but because of 
economic reasons. The Chrysler Corp. made a decision, more than a 
year and a half ago, to close their Evansville plant, where they have 
two plants—a body plant and an assembly plant that employed 5,500 
workers at the end of the 1959 model year. That plant was located 
in Evansville originally when the Ohio River was the best means of 
satisfying the southwestern portion of the market. That is changed 
now, and the plant has become obsolete. And where did they locate 
the new plant? The Chrysler Corp. decided to go to St. Louis. 
Why? For very sound economic reasons. They went to St. Louis 
because St. Louis is the center of the new market. They are building 
the plant in St. Louis because economically that makes sense because 
it will be in the center of the market that it will serve, just as the 
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Evansville plant some 20 years ago made sense there because it was 
the best means of satisfying the market that it was established to 
satisfy. 

To the people who make propaganda about these things instead of 
trying to understand the economic problem, I should like to point out 
these comparisons : 

Here is an example of the propaganda. This is the NAM News. 

I use this because this is the newest piece of propaganda. It was 
orinted on February 27, 1959, so it is quite recent. I can bring you 
bales of these. This is the political propaganda on which they have 
pounded away and pounded away. People do a great disservice to 
any State like Michigan by saying that industry is running away 
because of an unfair and an unfavorable business climate. 

This is not why the General Motors Corp. built the new stamping 
plant in Pittsburgh. They built it there because the Supreme Court 
said that the basing point is going to be changed, and that is where 
they make the steel. The Ford Motor Co. moved its stamping plant 
to Buffalo for precisely the same reason. They built their new 
aluminum casing plant in Tennessee because Reynolds Aluminum 
built a plant to make the raw aluminum. And Ford built their engine 
casing plant next to the aluminum plant, and it had nothing to do 
with political climate. 

And, so, when you think of the fact that the Chrysler Corp. is 
closing down an established plant in Indiana, where they have this 
so-called Palm Beach business climate, and moving to St. Louis, you 
need to keep in mind these following political facts: 

Indiana, at the time that the Chrysler Corp. made the decision to 
move out of Indiana into Missouri, had a Republican governor, two 
Republican Senators, 10 out of 11 Congressmen were Republican, and 
both houses of the State legislature were controlled by the Republi- 
cans. ‘They had no corporation profits tax, they had no personal in- 
come tax, they had no business activities tax, they had no business 
franchise tax, and they had a right-to-work law. 

The State to which the Chrysler Corp. decided to move its plant 
had a Democratic governor, 2 Democratic Senators, 2 out of 11 Con- 
gressmen were Democratic, and both houses of the legislature were 
Democratic. Missouri has a corporation profits tax, they have a per- 
sonal income tax, and they do not have a right-to-work law. 

You could not get two States more diametrically opposed in terms 
of their political attitudes, and yet the Chrysler Corp. left the State 
that has the ideal “political climate,” in quotes, and moved to the 
State that has the less ideal political climate. They went there for 
reasons completely unrelated to politics. They went there because 
the economics of the situation dictated that they close the obsolete 
plant and build a new plant. 

Why didn’t they build the new plant in Evansville where the cli- 
mate was ideal? Because the market had changed. The market had 
shifted, and St. Louis made the greatest economic sense. 

It seems to me that only to the extent that we can begin to recognize 
that economic problems will not yield to propaganda but only to 
rational economic action, will we able to begin to work together 
and make progress in the solution of these basic problems. We be- 
lieve that the situation requires bold and affirmative action on the part 
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of the Federal Government, because the States and the local communi- 
ties do not have the resources to get themselves off of dead center to 
create the dynamics essential to move forward in the solution of these 
problems. 

We believe, also, that what we need to do is to find a way to re- 
habilitate the economies of these distressed areas. We can’t abandon 
them; we can’t just say, “Well, let’s just run away from these prob- 
lems.” There are people involved; they have tremendous investments 
in their communities, their churches, their schools, their roads, their 
homes. We can’t just walk away. We have to find a way to rehabili- 
tate these old industrial centers. 

Some of these new centers will get old, too, and, as a matter of fact, 
with the tremendous speed with which our technology is moving for- 
ward, the process of obsolesence is going to be accelerated. One of 
these days the peaceful harnessing of the atom is going to change the 
whole character of the American economy, and when that happens the 
problems that we now have with distressed areas are going to seem 
quite minor. 

Last year I was in England, and I had the good fortune to spend 
a whole day at the British Halter Hall atomic reactor. This is an 
atomic reactor making power, and it is going out over a network in 
Great Britain. I sat down there with the chief engineer, and I asked 
him how much fuel it would take to operate this reactor if it were 
just being used as a conventional source of power. He said they are 
making plutonium and other things for their war effort there, and he 
told me that a reactor of that size could operate for almost 20 years 
on one truckload of atomic fuel. 

So, the point is we get this new source of power in small packages, 
so to speak. We can put a powerplant anywhere, and we can build 
industry around that source of power and we can forget about where 
the oil is and where the coal is and where the hydroelectric power 
sites are. These are the kinds of problems that we have ahead of us 
in America. ‘They spell unlimited opportunity for growth and 
progress. They also spell dislocation in the economic pattern of 
American life, and behind that dislocation, unemployment and hard- 
ship, both to the individual worker and his family and to the com- 
munity. 

What we need to do, I think, is to understand that a dynamic so- 
ciety must meet the cost of change in a sensible, sane, and rational 
way, and not place the burden of that change and the impact of that 
change upon those people who have been thrown on the streets and 
those communities that happen to occupy the position in the industrial 
pattern of America where they absorb the major impact. 

Governor Williams was here this morning and, I understand, Mayor 
Miriani, and they went over some of the details that I will skip, ex- 
cepting I would like to point out that Michigan and Detroit have had 
serious unemployment for the reasons that I have mentioned, plus the 
recession. : 

This is not a new phenomenon. Go back to 1929 and measure the 
impact of the great depression upon the average industrial commu- 
nity and you will find that the automotive industry was affected much 
more seriously and in greater depth. You don’t have to have a doctor 
of philosophy degree in higher economics to understand that. People 
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have got to eat, they have got to have the shoes and the basic necessi- 
ties before they need a new ‘automobile, so they defer their purchasing 
of new automobiles until they get out of the wilderness, so to speak, 
economically. That is what happens. 

So we get not only the normal impact of the recession, but we get 
this greater impact. And this, too, has nothing to do with polities. 
This is just the way the people behave. If I were unemployed and I 
had to choose between spending the few dollars I had in the bank for 
food and clothing and medical bills or a new car with a big fin, I 
would go without the new car with a big fin, because I can “get by 
with my old jalopy. 

When millions of American consumers go through this process 
of deciding what they are going to do with their consumer dollar, it 
piles up in Detroit and it piles up in every other center where we make 
automobiles and, therefore, we have had a rough time. Our unem- 
ployment in 1953 in the State of Michigan was 79,000, or 2.7 percent, 
and in 1958, at the bottom of the recession, it went up to 405,000, or 
13.8 percent. In Detroit in 1953 it was 44,000, which was 2.8 percent 
of the labor force. In 1958 it went up to 249,000, or 16.3 percent. 
These are the latest figures available: Currently we have 197,000 un- 
employed in Detroit, or 12.6 percent, and 321 ,000 in Mie higan, or 10.9 
percent. 

I happen to believe that the automotive situation is not going to 
improve. I hope I am wrong. I hope that everybody can get up 
and say, “Reuther was wrong.” But I see no reason to believe that 
the automotive situation is going to improve; to have any appreciable 
impact upon the unemployment situation. As a matter of fact, just 
2 weeks ago Buick laid off people. Ford laid off people in the Rouge 
lant. We have now, I think, almost 700,000 new cars in inventories. 
} do not believe that the general economic “climate i is going to improve 
sufliciently to create enough of an upswing in the automotive demand 
to make any appreci iable- dent upon this unemployment situation. 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Reuther, I have sent out for Ward’s auto- 
motive reports. You keep in very close touch with the industry. 
Could you tell me about the comparative production and sales during 
January and February and how this compares with the estimated 
production ? 

Mr. Reurner. We keep a running account by weeks of the relative 
production of automobiles, making comparisons of 1955, 1958, and 
1959. That is a running comparison that we make each w veek. 

Let me just go down ‘the line here. This just has the month of 
January in it, I am told. Comparing January 1959 with January 
1958, the increase in production was 11.5 percent for the industry 
as a whole. General Motors’ production was up 3.2 percent, Ford 

ras up 18.6 percent, Chrysler was down 14.1 percent, American 
Motors was up 110.4 percent, and Studebaker was up 455.5 percent. 

I might say those figures are misleading. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Reuther, is that the month of January, or 
is that for 1 year to January ? 

Mr. Revruer. We are comparing the production of January 1959 
with this earlier period. 

Senator Bennerr. Yes. 
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Mr. Revurner. When we compare the January 1959  pro- 
duction with 1955, then we get some very startling figures. We find 
that though total industry production, in 1959 was up 11.5 percent 
over 1958, when we compare 1959 with 1955, it is down 17.3 percent. 
So, while we have made a little improvement, we are still way below 
where we were in 1955. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Reuther, one thing I am trying to find out is 
this: To what degree has the production gone into stock rather than 
being disposed of by sales? 

Senator Bennett. May I say, Senator, that the motor companies 
dispose of their stock almost immediately; the stock goes into the 
dealers’ hands. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand, but there are reports of dealers’ 
stocks, too, which Ward gives. The dealers’ stocks have some effect 
on their future volume of purchases from the companies. 

I have some figures here which seem to show that the cars in the 
hands of dealers in October amounted to 379.5 thousand, or, roughly, 
we will say 380,000, but in January this rose to 690,000, or an apparent 
increase of 310,000. 

What I would like to know is this: Was this increase in stocks 
absorbed out of current production? And this raises the query as to 
whether, if sales do not pick up and if stocks accumulate, will they 
accumulate to the degree that current production cannot be main- 
tained ? 

Mr. Revutuer. I think that is a very fair question to be asking our- 
selves; I think the 690,000 cars in inventory is a high percentage when 
you consider that more and more cars are being ordered to consumer 
specifications and do not come out of stockpiling in terms of cars on 
hand, and when you measure those two things 

Senator Dovucias. When does the next model year begin? Could 
it be said to have begun in November, or did it only begin in 
December ? 

Senator Bennett. Or September or October? 

Mr. Revruer. I think the latter part of September and October, 
really. I mean, they didn’t all start at the same time. In the latter 
part of September Ford was in production first on the 1959 model, 
and then General Motors and Chrysler. So, I think if we took the 
16-week period, the last 2 weeks in September and the month of 
ee that would be the period in which the new models had 
started. 

Senator Dovcias. Would you expect, in the normal process of a 
normal year, the stocks in the hands of dealers to increase markedly 
during the following 3 months, or would you expect the sales to 
roughly absorb the product ? 

Mr. Reuruer. We have had a very bad winter, and this has had 
some influence on the markets, I am sure. In other words, the winter 
has been bad in the whole northern section of the country. I would 
say, with the coming of better weather, we ought to anticipate that 
sales will keep up with production and begin to eat into the inven- 
tories. This is what ought to happen, and I hope it will happen, 
although there is a real doubt in my own mind whether or not the 
industry can sustain the current levels of production for the balance 
of the year up to the new model. I don’t think they can. 
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Senator Doveuas. Is it true that in the first 3 months of the year 
we normally have something over 30 percent of the automobiles which 
are produced turned out for the year? That is, in 25 percent of the 
time, BOugney 30 percent or slightly more of the automobiles are 
produced ¢ 

Mr. Reutruer. Yes; I think in round figures that is quite true. 

Senator Dove.as. So the first quarter tends to be the better quarter 
than the three which follow, on the average? 

Mr. Revuruer. That is right. We get a complete leveling off and 
a total stoppage later in the summer because of liquidation of the in- 
ventories and preparations for the new model introduction. 

Senator Bennett. Actually Senator, in the first 3 months they are 
oe as fast as they can because the dealer pipeline has to be 

ed up. 

Senator Dovcrias. What I am trying to get at, is this an abnormal 
dealer pipeline of 690,000 cars as of January? I don’t have the re- 
ports for February. 

Mr. Revruer. It is difficult in this kind of an industry to talk about 
what is normal and what is abnormal. I personally think that this 
figure is getting to the point where it is high, and therefore can spell 
trouble, although if you compare it with some other years, you will 
find that in 1958 we had 818,000 in January, in 1957 we had 645,000, 
and in 1955 we had only 480,000. That was our best year. 

It is hard to compare these figures with any other year and come to 
any intelligent conclusion. You can only guess. My guess is that this 
figure is now getting to the point where any increase in the inventories 
means trouble. 

Senator Dovetas. I wonder if one of your aids can tell you when the 
figures for February will come out ? 

Mr. Reutruer. The people who handle that, our technical staff, say 
in about 10 days we should have those figures. 

Senator Dovatas. To the end of February ? 

Mr. Revuruer. Yes, sir. It takes us about 2 weeks to get figures 
normally. 

Senator Dovetas. If the figure for February shows a marked in- 
crease over 690,000, would you regard that as a distinct danger 
signal ? 

“Mr. Revruer. I think I would. I think inventories appreciably 
above this is a danger signal, because at this time, things being equal, 
sales should begin to catch up with current production and eat into 
inventories, if the weather improves. Assuming the current level of 
production, if we begin to feed further cars into inventory, I would 
think that that was a dangerous trend. 

Senator Dovetas. Are there any figures on sales by companies that 
make sales equivalent to production ? 

Mr. Reuter. These amie are more difficult to get and the time 
lag is greater. We aren’t able to get those figures, comparing produc- 
tion and sales company-by-company, until some considerable time 
after the inventory figures are available. So we do not have current 
figures that would be helpful with that matter. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, this is a subject that should be 
watched very closely during the coming weeks ? 

Mr. Revuruer. I would think so; yes. 
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Senator Dovueias. Let me ask a general question which is nonquan- 
titative in nature. Would you say the months of January and Febru- 
ary have been favorable or unfavorable, so far as the automobile in- 
dustry is concerned ? 

Mr. Reutruer. If you compare them with 1958, there has been an 
improvement. If you compare them with 1955 and where we ought 
to be if we were going to have something approximating full employ- 
ment, then they are obviously disappointing. We have had some 
pickup. I do not believe that the pickup has been as good as some 
of the people who are the most optimistic thought it would be, and 
I do not think it will get much better. I personally think we are 
about at the peak, in terms of employment, of the 1959 model. 

Senator Dovetas. I have tried to watch the weekly reports in the 
Wall Street Journal. It has been my impression that so far the year 
has been 10 to 12 percent better than last year. 

Mr. Reutuer. That is right; 11.4 percent is the figure, based on 
the January production. So it has gone up roughly 12 percent. 

Senator Dovetas. But this is very much below 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Reutner. That’s right, it is below 1957. 

I think what we have here, probably we are talking about, a 5.5 
or 5.6 million passenger car production for 1959 in an industry that 
has a 10 million potential productive capacity. 

Senator Doveias. Which had an output of 4.25 million last year? 

Mr. Reurner. Yes, and almost 8 million in 1955. 

Senator Dovetas. So that an increase in 12 percent would be an 
increase, roughly, of 550,000 and would give you a 4.8 million year? 

Mr. Revruer. Right. 

Senator Doveras. Whereas, the estimates of the industry, which I 
read in the Wall Street Journal some months ago, were for a 5.5 
million year, is that right? 

Mr. Revuruer. That’s right. Those were the optimistic figures, 
and to date, I do not. believe the industry has demonstrated the im- 
provement that would justify that higher figure, although I hope the 
higher figure proves to be correct. 

Senator Doveras. You would have to have an increase of almost 
one-third, about 30 percent. 

Mr. Revutuer. That is right, to get the higher figure. 

Senator Dovetas. In order to reach the 5.5 figure. 

What about the weekly reports for February ? It has been my 
impression from the Wall Street Journal that they are about in the 
same ratio, somewhere between a 10 and 12 percent overall increase 
for the industry. 

Mr. Reuruer. We haven’t refined figures; these are just the round 
overall figures. 

Senator Doveras. Weekly figures for February ? 

Mr. Reuruer. Yes. 

I will just give you those: 

Starting January 31, that’s the — sugting that date, 119,678 
passenger cars; week of February 7, 114,282; the week of February 14, 
115,491; and the week of February O14 thie' is the preliminary figure ; 
there may be a few cars not included—121,614. 

Some of this reduction, I think, is—— 
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Senator Doucias. How much of an increase is that over 1958, the 
corresponding weeks ¢ 

Mr. Reutruer. Using these weekly comparisons, the February 1958 
period was a very low period and, therefore, we have a 23-percent 
increase from that, but that was a very low period of production in 
1958 and, therefore, the higher percentage increase, I think, is mis- 
leading. 

Sadie Doveuas. Since the automobile industry sets the tempo for 
so many industries, I think we all should watch these figures in the 
next few weeks with great attention. 

Mr. Reuruer. That is right. As the largest consumer of steel and 
rubber and glass and all these other things, it is quite obvious that a 
fluctuation in the automotive situation has a direct bearing on the 
employment opportunities in the industries that feed the automotive 
industry with these basic parts and supplies. 

Senator Dovetas. [am sorry to have delayed you. 

Mr. Revuruer. It’s quite all right. I just want to point out that 
during the year of 1958, approximately 700,000 workers in the State 
of Michigan drew unemployment compensation, some for a longer 
period, some for a shorter period; that there were more than 200,000 
who exhausted their State benefits and 107,000 who exhausted both 
their State benefits and the extended benefits that were adopted on an 
emergency basis by the Federal Congress. So you can see we have a 
very serious problem here with thousands of workers havi ing ex- 
hausted their benefits under the State structure and having exhausted 
their benefits under the Federal structure. These workers have not 
been recalled to work, and just a mere extension of the ‘emergency 
Federal legislation w ill not help them, because they won’t be called 
back, in or der to qualify under the State plan if the Federal program 
is tied in with the State plan. 

So that is a very serious problem for States like Mic higan where 
we have had chronic unemployment and where we are going to con- 
tinue to have large pools of unemployment, unless we can begin to deal 
with this whole problem of distressed areas. 

I would like to say in conclusion that we support S. 722, although 
we do not believe it is adequate to meet this whole problem. We are 
aware of the fact that there are practical considerations, and we are 
going to do what we can to give practical support to the adoption of 
this legislation. 

I would like to call your attention to one feature of the program 
that we are very much interested in. We are concerned about the 
fact that it is quite inadequate. And that is this provision that would 
finance the retraining of workers in these distressed areas. 

Obviously, just providing retraining opportunity to a worker who 
has exhausted his unemployment compensation is not adequate. He 
has got to be able to live during the period that he is being retrained. 
This bill, S. 722, provides, I think, roughly $10 million for this pur- 
pose. If we figure that that would provide the equivalent of unem- 
ployment compensation for a period of 13 weeks under that portion of 
the bill that provides for the sustaining of workers in the retraining 


program, this would only train roughly between 25,000 and 30,000 
workers. 
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When we look at the magnitude of the problem, when we look at 
the dimensions of the problem in terms of the whole country, we feel 
that that is inadequate. And, yet, when we measure this bill, S. 722, 
which provides in total, I think, a sum of roughly $389 million in 
terms of grants and loans, as compared with the $53 million which the 
administration bill proposes, we feel that $389 million, while inade- 
quate, is considerably more adequate than the $53 million bill. We 
would like to urge that this bill be enacted at the earliest possible date. 

We are greatly encouraged by the fact that it has broad bipartisan 
sponsorship. This is not a matter with which either party ought to 
play politics. This is a matter of how can we recognize the re 
that factories grow old, that cities grow old in a dynamic changing 
economy, and we have got to find a more rational way of dealing with 
these problems so that a few people are not expected to pay the cost 
of progress in which all the people share. 

We would urge that the Congress take action at the earliest date 
and enact S. 722 so that we can get on with dealing with this very real 
and very serious problem. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dovertas. Thank you, Mr. Reuther. Your testimony, as 
usual is very able. 

I have one or two technical questions that I should like to ask. 

S. 722 provides for loans to help meet the cost of installing ma- 
chinery and equipment, as well as loans for the purchase of land and 
construction of buildings. The administration bill merely provides 
for loans for the purchase of land and construction of buildings. Do 
you think it is necessary or desirable to include provision for loans for 
machinery as well as for buildings ? 

Mr. Revtruer. I think that you need to do both. I think you need 
to help, in this kind of a situation, in every phase of the problem. 
Our most immediate problem in Detroit is to clear out these old obso- 
lete plants so that we can get some land sites to build some new fac- 
tories. This is our most immediate problem. After we get over that 
hurdle, then we may need funds to help get new factories into produc- 
tion. But our most immediate problem is to clear away these old, 
huge factories that we have in Detroit that are standing idle, millions 
of square feet of floor space. Without Federal Government help, we 
can’t afford to do it. 

But I would be in favor of helping in each phase of the problem 
because I think the problem is so difficult that one community may 
need help in one area of the problem more than another. However, 
I think the bill ought to provide for a multiplicity of assistance so 
that we can try to meet each situation as it develops. 

Senator Doveras. What do you think of the provisions of S. 722 
which permit the loan up to 65 percent, whereas the administration 
bill provides loans up to only 35 percent? It too, of course, restricts 
those loans for land and buildings. 

Mr. Revruer. That is right. 

I think the 65-percent loan will be the margin of the cities’ ability 
to find someone to do the job, as compared to the 30 or 35 percent 
proposed in the administration’s bill. They may find that with that 
small amount of help they can’t get the thing off dead center. 

Senator Dovatas. Then, the 65 percent does not have to be used. 
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Mr. Reutuer. No; that is the top limit. If we could get a com- 
munity in a prospective industrial group to do it for 35 percent, your 
bill could loan them 35 percent; but if they needed 65 percent, the 
administration’s bill wouldn’t make that available, while your bill 
would. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Reuther, I was on the committee which in- 
vestigated the RFC. In fact, Senator Fulbright and I ran that in- 
vestigation, and we disclosed the abuse of the direct loans made by 
the Government. Do you think this is a necessary and inevitable 
abuse, or do you think it can be guarded against ? 

Mr. Reuruer. I would think that the bill would provide for the 
kind of administrative followthrough which would keep to a mini- 
mum any abuse. I suppose that in every area of human effort there 
are abuses. There are the fallibilities of the human family. But no 
one suggests that we ought to quit living just because there are abuses. 
We have a problem here, and I think that the administrative ma- 
chinery provided in the bill would provide adequate safeguards 
against the abuses. 

Senator Dovetas. That is the advisory committee. 

Mr. Revutuer. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you favor tightening up some of the 
provisions governing loans to make them comparable to the provi- 
sions which Senator Fulbright and I recommended and Senator 
Symington adopted when he became Administrator of RFC; that 
is, loans granted and the reasons for the granting of the loans should 
be stated and the attorneys and representatives should be of record so 
that the names of everyone trying to get the loan will be made public, 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Revuruer. Yes. My attitude would be this: I would want 
broad flexibility in meeting basic needs, but rigid control with respect 
to potential abuses. That would be the feeling I would have on this 
sort of thing. 

Senator Dovetas. That is a good thought. 

Mr. Revruer. All you have to do is to put this into legislative 
language. 

Senator Doveras. That is all the questions I have. 

Senator Bennett ? 

Senator Bennerr. No. 

Senator Douetas. Thank you. 

(Mr. Reuther’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


My name.is Walter P. Reuther. I am president of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 

On behalf of the more than 1 million members of the UAW, I want to express 
my appreciation to the committee and its distinguished chairman for giving 
me the opportunity to testify on the compelling need for a vigorous and com- 
prehensive attack on the problem of industrial blight and its accompanying prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

It is an unfortunate fact that your committee could have gone to any of 
Scores of cities across the land and found a situation comparable to that now 
affecting Detroit. These cities are victims of a disease that threatens ultimately 
to rot and decay the heart of virtually every great community in the Nation, 
bequeathing a legacy of broken lives, misery, and poverty for their workers 
and small businessmen. 
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While there are some unique features of the ailment currently afflicting 
Detroit—features resulting primarily from its heavy dependence upon the auto 
industry—even a hurried glance at the condition of industrial centers across 
the Nation proves clearly the distress is national in its dimensions. 

Although 6 percent of any community’s labor force must be unemployed before 
it is listed as a distressed area by the Department of Labor, national unem- 
ployment figures, which show more than 6 percent of the national work force 
jobless, indicate with startling clarity that we do not have a host of distressed 
areas—we have, in fact, a distressed Nation. A majority, 76 of the 149 major 
labor market areas, are afflicted with unemployment in excess of 6 percent 
of the labor force. Another 183 labor market areas of smaller size are in the 
same plight. 

Many of the 259 areas with 6 percent unempolyment or more have been 
projected into the distressed category by reason of the 1958 recession, and it 
goes without saying that an end to the recession would reduce unemployment 
in some of these centers below the 6 percent level. But it must be remem- 
bered—and it seems to me that this is the principal and most compelling argu- 
ment supporting the legislation this committee is now considering—that before 
the recession started, a large number of these areas were already in the dis- 
tressed category. The recession only accentuated the hardship these com- 
munities had been suffering. 

There are more than 80 labor market areas in 20 different States where un- 
employment has been greater than 6 percent during at least 18 of the past 24 
months. These, clearly are not areas where unemployment is a recent and 
temporary phenomenon brought on solely by the recession. In these areas, 
distress is a chronic phenomenon resulting from fundamental economic 
changes—changes in technology, in market outlets, in raw materials sources, 
as well as a variety of other factors. 

In short, if the recession were to end tomorrow and production were to be 
restored to prerecession levels, many of the 76 major areas would be plagued 
with unemployment greater than 6 percent. The same unfortunate condition 
would also prevail in many of the smaller labor market areas. As a matter 
of fact, the number of chronically distressed areas will in all probability in- 
crease in years to come since the forces that make for chronic distress will con- 
tinue to operate with increased intensity in most parts of the country. There 
is nothing on the economic horizon to indicate an abatement of these forces. 
Thus, in the absence of massive and comprehensive remedies, nationally ap- 
plied, the growth of blighted cities and rural areas will continue unchecked 
and will continue to exact an. enormous and needless toll from American work- 
ers, business, and government. 

There was a time when depressed areas were isolated phenomena—a handful 
of communities where certain unique factors had caused permanent pools of 
unemployment to become commonplace in once thriving areas. The phrase 
“depressed area” brought to mind communities such as Scrantan or Wilkes- 
Barre where anthracite mines had become exhausted or Lawrence and Fall 
River where the death or exodus of testile concerns destroyed the foundations 
of the local economies. Today, rapid economic and technological change has 
multiplied the causes of industrial blight and is inflicting chronic unemploy- 
ment on community after community and State after State across the face of 
the Nation. 

The problem of chronic unemployment, rotting industrial areas, widespread 
industrial blight is growing and spreading. No community is permanently im- 
mune to this disease. Dynamic economic and technological change and indus- 
trial obsolescence are two sides of the same coin. But obsolescence can be 
remedied and its dire human consequences avoided if the affected communities 
are provided with the means to meet their problems. 





BLIGHT AND ITS CAUSES 


What are the factors which make for blight? Why are once great industrial 
centers dotted with empty factories, deserted business areas, rundown homes? 

There are a number of causes, including decentralization of industry to bring 
plants nearer to sources of raw materials or to growing markets resulting from 
population shifts; technological advance which enables an industry to meet 
demand for its products with fewer workers thus creating unemployment in 
the centers where the industry is established; the demise of smalled and weaker 
firms as a result of competition creating labor surpluses in the communities de- 
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pendent on the liquidated companies; integration, which destroys jobs in com- 
panies that formerly supplies parts or components to the integrating firms, 
and shifts in defense procurement policies which changes in military technology 
which have the effect of shifting production from industries centered in one 
region of the Nation to others elsewhere. 

The rapid decentralization of American industry is a major cause of blight. 
As the population of the United States has exploded in the past two decades, 
new markets have been created in hitherto relatively sparsely populated areas. 
The rising standard of living has expanded demand for many products in these 
areas, demand of a size that was undreamed of as late as the thirties. Man- 
ufacturers who have for years operated in long-established industrial centers 
have, particularly since the war, expanded their productive facilities by con- 
struction of new plants in these areas of expanding population, stunting the 
growth of the established centers. More serious consequences have flowed from 
the wholesale transfer of production from old to new centers. Moreover, in 
a shrinking market, production tends to be concentrated in the more efficient 
plants in the new areas. Thus the established centers bear the main brunt of 
fluctuations in demand. 

Consider the rubber industry. Before the war, the city of Akron, Ohio, pro- 
duced more than 60 percent of all tires and tubes manufactured in the United 
States. Today, Akron accounts for slightly more than 25 percent of tire 
production. 

Here in Detroit, we have witnessed the rapid decentralization of the automobile 
industry. First General Motors, then Ford, now Chrysler—all have built new, 
modern plants at sites located close to new markets for automobiles. The rea- 
sons which motivated this decentralization are clearly apparent. All one 
need do is check the increase in new-car registrations in various sections of the 
eountry. 

The north-central region, which includes Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and others, has increased new-car ownership by 59 percent in the years 1948 
through 1957. New England and mid-Atlantic States have shown a car regis 
tration increase of 56 percent. The Far West is up by 94 percent and the Moun- 
tain States have Jumped new-car registrations by 86 percent. New-car owner- 
ship in the South and Southeast has soared by more than 90 percent. 

This trend to “follow the market” has long been apparent in automobiles. 
In October of 1948, M. E. Coyle, then a vice president of the General Motors 
Corp., told an audience: “You help us develop our markets and we will be 
glad to build a plant in your area. If you will see to it that we can sell 400 
ears a day, you have a good chance of getting a plant.” 

Another crucial consideration involved in the movement of plants from one 
locale to another is the basing-point decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. While 
this decision corrected one aspect of the monopolistic price policies of the steel 
industry, it played a major role in the shifting of steel-consuming industries 
from established manufacturing areas to the immediate vicinity of steel mills. 

As a direct result of the basing-point decision, Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler built many new stamping plants in or near steel-producing centers. 

Accessibility to materials is often a significant factor in the location of new 
plants which are designed to use new materials that become an increasingly 
important factor with changes in technology. This was responsible for the 
construction of the new Ford Motor Co. installation at Lister Hill, Ala., near 
the huge Reynolds Aluminum plant. The same is true for the General Motors 
plant, Massena, N.Y. In both cases the availability of hydroelectric power 
determined the location of the aluminum plants, which in turn determined 
that the new auto facilities would be located far from the established auto 
production centers. 

Whatever the reasons for shifts in industry location, however, specific com- 
munities and specific human beings, workers and their families, have been left 
in the wake of this rapidly moving progress. They have been left without 
jobs and, in too many cases, without a chance to find others. 

The skills of workers, built up through years of experience, are being wasted 
in areas where a small investment in rehabilitation could start a new chapter 
in local economic history. 

The reasons behind the decentralization of industry are economically sound 
from the industry’s standpoint. 

The tragedy is that well-established communities, particularly workers and 
the small businesses that depend upon workers’ paychecks, are left to bear 
the burden of industrial blight which results from such movement. 
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THE ADVANCE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A second contributing factor to the depressed areas situation is technological 
advance. The onrush of automation and the incredible improvement in the 
tools and techniques of production have meant increased production levels with 
fewer and fewer workers. 

In 1957, the automobile industry produced 7,220,000 cars and trucks as com- 
pared with 4,797,621 in 1947—an increase of 50.5 percent. But production 
worker employment during the same period increased by only one-half of 1 
percent, from 648,800 to 652,000. 

And while there are some qualifying factors on the other side, it must be 
remembered that the 1957 automobile was a far more complicated machine than 
the 1947 product. 

Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve Board presented a staff paper to the 
joint economic committee on February 6 of this year emphasizing the continu- 
ance of this tendency. The paper said: 

“Productivity increases in manufacturing industry have apparently been 
higher this time than in the earlier recovery periods, reflecting very high 
modernization investment in preceding boom as well as the greatly expanded 
industrial research and development programs of the boom period. For instance, 
automobile output, while only 4 percent lower than in December 1956, provided 
one-fifth less in production worker employment than 2 years earlier.” 

The Federal Reserve Board staff paper noted also that the coal mines have 
been about equaling the output levels of a year ago with approximately 15 per- 
cent fewer workers. 

Similar tendencies are at work in many other industries not dealt with in the 
Federal Reserve Board paper. For example, steel production is above pre- 
récession levels, while the industry employs 100,000 fewer workers. 

The UAW does not oppose automation or the introduction of more efficient 
technology in the auto or any other industry. On the contrary, we welcome the 
possibilities it opens up for the enrichment of human life if its fruits are equitably 
shared. But we have called and we will continue to call for leavening influence 
of moral and social responsibility so that workers and their families through 
unemployment are not compelled to pay in hardship and suffering the price of 
progress for the Nation as a whole. 


SMALL BUSINESS UNABLE TO COMPETE 


Another important aspect of the problem of blight concerns the inability of 
small business to meet the competitive challenge of massive, worldwide corpora- 
tions. Many of these small firms unable to find capital for the technological 
improvement of their own production facilities or the maintenance of networks 
of dealers and service centers, have been forced to liquidate their businesses. 

In Detroit we have seen the end of many once-prosperous companies—Hud- 
son and Packard, to name only two—brought about by their inability to attain 
the volume needed to survive in competition with a few industrial giants that 
account for 90 percent of the industry’s total production. 

Moreover, many firms—and examples of this are legion—that formerly per- 
formed supplier functions for the industrial giants—Murray Body and Motor 
Products are typical of this—have had those functions absorbed—“integrated” 
is the term, by these giants. This integration results primarily from the ability 
of the large corporation, by reason of its financial resources, to install equip- 
ment that makes it possible to produce the given product at a figure cheaper 
than the purchase price charged by the supplier. The result, of course, is 
increased efficiency by the large company in the manufacture of the item, mean- 
ing fewer workers involved in the production process. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE CHALLENGE 


The enormity of the challenge facing America can be most easily grasped 
by reading through the list of communities in trouble. That list, which includes 
cities and towns in State after State from coast to coast, is a rolleall of Ameri: 
can industrial and economic might. For example, every major labor market 
area in the State of New York shows unemployment in excess of 6 percent of 
the work force. The problem, in New York State as elsewhere, is not confined 
to just the major areas, as is indicated by the presence of 20 smaller New York 
areas on the distressed list. 
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In the neighboring State of Ohio, we find such important manufacturing 
centers as Youngstown, Toledo, Canton, and Lorain-Elyria similarly plagued. 
In addition, 15 smaller areas in Ohio are listed as distressed by the Labor 
Department. 

Others are Chicago and Joliet, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.; Louisville, Ky.; Bridge- 
port, New Britain, and New Haven, Conn.; Portland, Oreg.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., and Newark, Trenton, and Paterson, N.J. 

Nor has the Southland, one of the faster growing industrial regions in the 
Nation, escaped the national trend. Some‘areas have now been industrialized 
long enough so that they, too, have developed the municipal headaches that go 
with plant obsolescence and shifting markets. In Tennessee, for example, Chat- 
tanooga and Memphis show unemployment greater than 6 percent of the total 
work force, while Knoxville has experienced such a level of joblessness for at 
least 18 out of the last 24 months. 

Only 8 months ago, Ford Motor Co. closed its assembly plant in Memphis, 
throwing out of work hundreds of employees. The plant was put into operation 
in 1924 and according to the company, had become obsolete. Many of the 
workers thrown on the street, some with upward of 30 years’ seniority, have 
virtually no hope of finding jobs in the foreseeable future. 


THE LIST OF “DEPRESSED” AREAS 


Or look, if you will, at the major areas that would become immediately eligible 
for assistance under the provisions of 8S. 722, since they have been burdened 
with unemployment in excess of 6 percent for 18 of the last 24 months. Water- 
bury, Conn.; Fall River, Lawrence, and Lowell, Mass.; Detroit, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, and Muskegon, Mich.; Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, and Hazleton, Pa. ; 
Evansville and Terre Haute, Ind.; Providence, R.I.; Charleston and Wheeling, 
W. Va.; and Racine, Wis., are some of the major areas so afflicted. 

It is in these latter areas where the solution to the problem of industrial dis- 
tress is so urgently needed. And those listed above are only the major labor 
market areas listed as depressed. There are twice as many smaller areas 
afflicted with depression as there are major markets so designated. 


DISTRESS IN INDIANA 


At this point, I would like to direct the attention of the committee to the State 
of Indiana. It is not my intention to imply that industrial distress in that State 
is more widespread than in other States, but merely to point out that Indiana, 
despite the glowing statements made about it in Michigan by the Republican 
Party, big business generally, and the press of this State, has not escaped the 
devastating economic forces at work throughout the Nation. At the present time 
in Indiana, four major and seven smaller labor market areas are listed in the 
“distressed” category by the Labor Department. Of this number, two major 
(Evansville and Terre Haute) and three minor (Michigan City-LaPorte-Muncie, 
Richmond, and Vincennes) areas have had sufficient levels of unemployment for 
a long enough period to make them eligible for immediate assistance under terms 
of S. 722. 

By putting the spotlight on these facts, it is my hope to lay to rest, once and 
for all, the politically motivated and widely circulated myth that Indiana, 
through application of mystical atmospheric forces beyond the powers of other 
States controlled by lesser men, is somehow able to create a Utopian enclave for 
business in this mad and frenetic 20th century. 

For almost 2 years the people of Michigan have been subjected to an incessant 
drumfire of distorted figures, misshapen facts, and malicious propaganda which 
tells them their State is becoming—indeed has already become—an economic 
wasteland. The people of this State have been asked to swallow whole the 
fiction that industry (particularly heavy industry, with hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in Michigan) is packing up its plants and fleeing pellmell to 
the gentle and soothing climate of Indiana. 

They are asked to believe that the Democratic Party and the labor movement 
of Michigan have somehow conspired to bring about this distressing condition, 
and that unless there is a decided change in that oft-referred-to business climate 

(a change it is suggested that can most easily be accomplished by voting straight 


Republican and by stopping further progress in needed social legislation) our 
proud State will end up as a modern Sahara. 
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I want to make it abundantly clear at this point that in references to the 
Republican Party, I am referring only to the controlling influences of the Re- 
publican Party in the State of Michigan, and my comments should not be mis- 
construed to include members of the Republican Party in other States or na- 
tionally. As a matter of fact, important members of the Republican Party in 
the United States Senate such as Senators Cooper, Beall, Langer, Javits, and 
Case have, by joining in the sponsorship of S. 722, indicated clearly that they 
are aware of the depressed areas problem as it exists nationally and that they 
are willing to meet their responsibility to the country by supporting a meaning- 
ful and constructive measure. It is regrettable that the same sense of responsi- 
bility that motivates these prominent Republicans in the Federal Government 
has not been characteristic of the actions of the GOP in Michigan. 

While this propaganda concoction I have referred to is being ladled out, almost 
no mention is made of the true causes of the distressing unemployment and 
production problem that confronts Michigan and its citizens. While this makes 
the job of the propagandists a good deal simpler, it also makes the task of solving 
Michigan’s problems a good deal more difficult. 

People who are more concerned with the irresponsible peddling of political 
propaganda than they are with responsible, corrective economic action would 
have the people of Michigan believe that Indiana is thriving because of its 
Palm Beach political climate when in fact there are many cities in Indiana with 
the same problems that confront Michigan cities and for similar reasons. 

In addition to the five Indiana depressed areas mentioned above, there are two 
major and four smaller areas with unemployment greater than 6 percent of the 
total labor force. They are Fort Wayne, South Bend, Anderson, Columbus, 
Connersville, and New Castle. To read the newspapers of Michigan, however, 
one would think that our neighboring State to the south is a veritable paradise, 
where industry is booming, everyone is happily at work, taxes are practically 
nonexistent, and where seldom is heard a discouraging word. 


CHRYSLER FOLLOWS THE 





MARKET 


As a striking example of the duplicity involved in this smear-Michigan cam- 
paign, consider the case of the Chrysler Corp.’s installation in Evansville, Ind., 
which the company is now shutting down permanently. Chrysler has for years 
maintained a stamping and assembly plant in that city with the employment 
of about 5,500 workers. Some months ago, the company announced it was 
closing out its Evansville production and transferring the operations to a new 
and modern plant outside of St. Louis. 

When this decision was made Indiana had a Republican Governor, 2 Republi- 
ean Senators, 10 of 11 Republican Congressmen, a State legislature both houses of 
which were controlled by the Republican Party, no corporate profits tax, no 
personal income tax, no business franchise tax, no business activities tax and 
a “right-to-work” law. Yet Chrysler announced it was moving from this so- 
called “ideal” Indiana business climate to a State—Missouri—that had a Demo- 
eratic Governor, 2 Democratic Senators, 10 out of 11 Democratic Congressmen, 
a legislature both houses of which were controlled by the Democrats, a cor- 
poration profits tax, a personal income tax, and no “right-to-work” law. 

The announcement of the move was reported in the newspapers of Detroit, but 
never to my knowledge were the facts comparing the political or tax “climates” 
of the two States ever published by the commercial press in this city. 

This example, in which Chrysler is clearly following the market and at the 
same time washing out an obsolescent factory for a new, automated plant, points 
up better than any example that comes to mind, the absurdity of the claim that 
heavy industry flits about from State to State seeking some specially prepared 
political “climate.” 

I would like to emphasize at this point that it is not my intention to do injury 
to the proud State of Indiana. For the most part, the stories about this business 
“haven” have been manufactured and distributed in Michigan for the “benefit” 
of Michigan residents. Indiana, as is true with Michigan and every other in- 
dustrial State, has vexing problems. It is important to remember that the 
economic problems facing Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and other afflicted States 
will not respond to propaganda but only to rational and intelligent economic 
remedies. So far, the voices of doom have produced no prescriptions for the 
ills of Michigan other than the repeal of the 20th century. 
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The net result of the malicious propaganda, of course, is a massive smear of 
the State of Michigan, of its record of progress, both human and industrial, and 
of its tremendous reservoir of skilled manpower and production know-how. 
The image of Michigan, the industrial colossus of America, and indeed, the 
“arsenal of democracy” has been stained by the irresponsible and demagogic 
forces behind this propaganda campaign. 


EFFECTS OF THE “BIG LIE” 


This drive, obviously designed. to gain political and economic power for certain 
interests in Michigan, has actually produced another significant, and perhaps 
unlooked for, result. The “big lie’ about the industrial climate in this State has 
actually made more difficult the problem of attracting new industry to the State, 
since many manufacturers who might otherwise have located here have surely 
been scared away by the shill voices of disaster. 

This has been attested to by William B. Sloan, coordinator of Detroit’s in- 
dustrial and commercial development committee. Widespread publication of 
what Mr. Sloan called the “big lie” about Michigan’s economic climate has, as 
he put it, hurt the State “unjustifiably and given the worst sort of ammunition 
to the more than 6,000 industrial developing groups through the country.” 

He cited a story printed in a Wisconsin paper which placed the blame for the 
recession on Detroit. This, he asserted, “is ridiculous. Detroit and Michigan 
are in the center of the greatest investment market of the Nation and it’s time 
we exploited that fact instead of tearing ourselves down.” 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


Three striking examples of the smear Michigan campaign that has been car- 
ried on can be found in the situations dealing with State taxes, the recent 
ruling by the Supreme Court of Michigan that gave unemployment compensation 
benefits to workers idled by reason of a strike in another State, and the distorted 
currency given Michigan’s financial plight around the country. 

Michigan, as is true of 33 other States in the Union, is in dire need of 
additional revenues. Present estimates place the present deficit for the State at 
more than $100 million. The reasons for this are perfectly clear to everyone. 
The State has witnessed an unprecedented population expansion since the end 
of World War II. In fact, Michigan, next to California, is the fastest-growing 
industrial State in the Nation. In addition, the shrinkage in the automobile 
market, with its consequences of widespread unemployment, lowered production, 
and lessened business activity generally, has served to worsen the problem. 
These facts, as I have said, are well known. 

The Governor of Michigan, recognizing the needs of the State, has proposed 
the initiation of personal and corporate income taxes as the most equitable 
method of increasing revenues. In this, the Governor was adopting the major 
recommendations advanced by a special Citizens Advisory Committee on Michi- 
gan Taxes, a group composed predominantly of representatives of business. The 
yOVvernor’s proposals were greeted with howls of protest, carefully contrived by 
the forces of reaction to leave the impression that such well-recognized tax 
remedies were formulated by Karl Marx. 

Never, or almost never, does a citizen of Michigan read that 28 States have a 
graduated personal income tax or that 35 States have a corporate profits tax 
and at rates comparable to those recommended for Michigan. In short, Gov- 
ernor Williams’ tax proposals, which represent an attempt by Michigan to 
catch up with the rest of the industrial parade, have been scorned, distorted, 
and derided as the work of subversive Marxian forces bent on undermining our 
system of free enterprise. 

The second example of distortion relates to a recent supreme court ruling in 
Michigan dealing with unemployment compensation benefits. In 1953, a UAW 
local union that represented workers at the Ford Motor Co. forge plant in 
Canton, Ohio, legally struck over a series of unsettled grievances at that plant, 
many of them involving health and safety. As a result, many Ford workers 
in Michigan, whose plants depended on material supplied by the Canton in- 
stallation, were idled. They filed for unemployment compensation benefits 
which were denied by a circuit court and by a ruling of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. The supreme court of the State overturned the 
ruling and the lower court decision, and held with the workers. 
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All judges on the State supreme court regardless of political party and includ- 
ing the two dissenters were agreed on the crucial question upon which the 
decision turned—the proper meaning of establishment as it appears in the 
State unemployment compensation law. The dissenters refused to go along 
with the majority only because the employer-dominated, gerrymandered ma- 
jority of the State legislature had not seen fit to enact legislation specifically 
rejecting an earlier decision of the court. 

Again, there was loosed a storm of propaganda that asserted, in unmistak- 
able terms, that the highest tribunal of this State was controlled by the UAW 
and the so-called radical elements of the Democratic Party. Moreover, it was 
declared, such rulings were responsible for worsening that difficult to define 
but most important commodity, the industrial climate of Michigan. 

I am advised that qualified staff members of the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission concluded, after analysis of the various unemployment com- 
pensation laws and relevant rulings, that 37 other States and Territories 
would pay benefits under the same circumstances as prevailed in Michigan 
during the strike at the Ford plant in Canton, and that only 3 would not. It 
was not possible to form a conclusion, one way or the other, with respect to the 
remaining jurisdictions. 

Yet an attempt was made to create the impression that the supreme court in 
Michigan had evolved a revolutionary doctrine, one that would drive industry 
from the State; while the facts are that Michigan was only beginning to catch 
up with the vast majority of States in its treatment of unemployed workers. 

A great furor was also created by spokesmen for Ford Motor Co., who have 
announced their intention to appeal the decision to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I have not seen any reference by any of these spokesmen to the fact that Ford, 
in other States, has been for years operating under precisely the same condi- 
tions they now so vociferously object to in Michigan. 

The third example deals with the publication, on a large scale, of the argu- 
ments offered by those who would, if necessary, destroy the good name of Michi- 
gan in an attempt to gain control over the reins of government and to win eco- 
nomic advantage for special interest groups. 

On February 13, 1959, U.S. News & World Report published a story, beginning 
on page 49, entitled “A Welfare State Runs Into Trouble.” This story repeats all 
of the hackneyed and irresponsible charges that have issued from sources inside 
Michigan and constitutes in itself, a gigantic attack on our State. As a direct 
result of this article, I have seen this past week, editorials from three news- 
papers condemning the Governor of Michigan and the UAW for allegedly bringing 
about this financial condition, in which each editorial specifically refers to the 
story in U.S. News. Not one of these editorials mentions that in the same issue 
of the magazine, on page 112, there appears an article entitled: “State Taxes 
Going Up: Where and on What.” This account deals with the financial troubles 
now being encountered by almost every industrial State in the Nation, and lists 
as States that will increase taxes this year California, Ohio, New York, Rhode 
Island, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Maine, Texas, Vermont, and many 
others. As a matter of fact, the lead paragraph of this account asserts: “Put 
your finger on a map of the United States and odds are that you will find a State 
in serious financial difficulty.” 

I cite this only as another example of the depths to which certain political 
and economic forces are willing to reach in order to gain for themselves a special 
advantage. 

The problems and challenges facing America at home and abroad are far 
too serious to be used as partisan weapons for the sole purpose of selfish political 
or economic advantage. We are hopeful those responsible for such campaigns 
will cease their activities and join with the forces in America that are honestly 
trying to find solutions to what are, in reality, the common problems of America. 


THE NATIONAL ASSAULT ON SOCIAL PROGRESS 


I would not dwell so long on the Michigan situation if it did not fit so neatly 
into a national pattern of similarly inspired propaganda. The facts are, however, 
that we are witnessing in America 9 new and massive assault on social progress. 
Evidence available to anyone interested enough to spend the time in a public 
library clearly indicates that there is under way a well-organized, well-financed 
campaign on the part of important sectors of our society to blackmail the voter 
into casting his ballot for the policies of the most selfish industrial forces in 
America for fear of the loss of jobs or the abandonment of communities and 
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States by industry. At this point, I would like to submit for the record, a copy 
of an article printed in the Journal of Commerce, Tuesday, November 18, 1958, 
and written by one Clayton P. Fisher, Jr., who bears the curious title of con- 
sultant in business climate development for the General Electric Co. This article 
as clearly as any I have seen, reveals the scope and dimensions and the true 
purpose of the nationwide drive to halt social progress and to increase the pace 
of corporate political action. 

This drive, launched by a number of huge, monopolistic corporations on a 
nationwide scale, presents the frightening specter of a mass blackmail effort 
aimed at the American voter. A clear and unmistakable attempt is being made 
to coerce the American citizen to cast his ballot the recommended way for fear 
of losing his job or seeing his community become a ghost town. 

From even a brief glance at the factors which, according to the General 
Electric Co., are important in producing the “ideal business climate” desired, 
it is abundantly clear the drive is being carried on to extort special privileges 
for big business from citizens of industrial communities around the country. 
Moreover, it is the obvious aim of this campaign of intimidation to intensify 
and to gain political advantage from the savage competition among States as 
it relates to such matters as the treatment of the unemployed worker and the 
injured or ill worker. Moreover, by calling for a more favorable tax and labor 
attitude, the corporations financing this conspiracy are seeking lower taxes on 
business and lower wages for workers—each of which would attack the living 
standards of the American people generally and provide a substantial addition 
to the already swollen profits of these giant corporations. 

I would like to make it per fectly clear that big business has a perfect right 
in our free society to organize such campaigns and carry on such activities as 
we have witnessed in Michigan and elsewhere. But those of us who are inter- 
ested in facts and in problems and their solutions also have the right, indeed 
the FesDanaipyity, to set the record straight by exploding these carefully nurtured 
myths. 

Insofar as the UAW is concerned, we will continue to speak out in favor of 
positive and constructive programs which we feel will help not only the unem- 
ployed workers, the small businessmen and the farmers of America, but the 
whole of American society. American labor is prepared and desirous of coop- 
erating with all groups that are seeking solutions to pressing economic problems 
for we understand that American labor can make progress only as the community 
and the Nation progress. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MICHIGAN: THE FACTS 


Here in Michigan, we have witnessed and suffered from a significant com- 
pounding of the negative factors that make for distress. Shifts in military 
technology caused a shrinkage of Michigan’s employment in defense work from 
219,000 jobs in 1953 to 30,000 in 1958. The national recession, coupled with re- 
fusal of the auto corporations to meet the clearly signaled demand of American 
consumers for smaller and more economical cars, caused domestic passenger 
car output to fall from 7,941,000 in 1955 to 4,244,000 in 1958—a decline of 46.6 
percent. Automation and other technological advances in the auto industry and 
in others as well have yearly eliminated tens of thousands of job opportunities. 
Decentralization of Michigan industry, to obtain better access to both growing 
markets and raw materials sources, has further swelled the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Thousands of workers permanently lost their jobs as a result of the 
inability of Hudson and Packard to withstand the competition of the Big Three, 
and thousands more as a result of the integration of supplier corporations’ 
operations by the major car assemblers. 

The devastating effect of these factors is apparent in a wide variety of 
statistics of which I shall present only a few. 

Unemployment in Michigan has grown more than fivefold since 1953. In that 
year, an average of 79,000—2.7 percent of the labor force—were jobless. By 
1958 the number grew to 405,000 and the percentage to 13.8. During the same 
period, unemployment in Detroit increased from 44,000 or 2.8 percent of the labor 
force, to 249,000 or 16.3 percent. In the average month of last year one out of 
every six Detroit workers was jobless. Grand Rapids, Flint, Muskegon, Mon- 
roe, Bay City, Port Huron, Iron Mountain—areas where, as in Detroit, severe 
unemployment has persisted long enough to qualify them for immediate aid un- 
der Senate bill 722—all suffered average unemployment of more than 12 percent 
last year. 
37190—59—pt. 2——_-9 
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In 1958, about one worker in every four covered by the Michigan unemploy- 
ment compensation law drew benefits at some time during the year. Close to 
700,000 workers drew benefits under the State law or under the Federal tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation (TUC) program, or both, during 1958. 

Unemployment has tended to be unusually long in duration. In 1958, more 
than a quarter of a million workers were jobless until, and in most cases after, 
they had exhausted all their benefit rights under the regular State, veterans’ 
and Federal employees’ unemployment compensation programs. Of these, 
107,000 were unemployed so long that they became double exhaustees using 
up all their rights under both the regular and temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs. 

These figures contrast with 91,000 who exhausted their rights under the regu- 
lar program in 1956 when unemployment in Michigan was already more than 
three times as great as in 1953 and one and three-quarter times as great as in 
1955. By the time temporary unemployment compensation expires on April 1 
of this year, it is expected that about 145,000 workers will have exhausted all 
their benefits. 

Including those who were relatively fortunate in that they suffered only short 
term layoffs resulting from model changeovers and similar factors, the average 
duration of benefit payments under Michigan’s unemployment compensation law 
last year was 17.73 weeks. This does not include additional duration resulting 
from benefit payments under the TUC program. Average duration of actual 
unemployment, of course, was much longer since tens of thousands of workers 
remained jobless long after exhausting all their benefit rights under both 
programs. 

More than 9 million weeks of unemployment were compensated under the 
regular State program during 1958 and an additional more than 1% million 
weeks under TUC. Benefit payments under the two programs combined 
approached $400 million. 

In Detroit exhaustions under the regular unemployment compensation pro- 
grams last year numbered 147,000 compared to 56,000 in 1956. Nearly 66,000 
Detroit workers were double exhaustees in 1958. 

Gaps in the coverage of the State’s unemployment compensation law, restric- 
tive eligibility requirements, harsh disqualification provisions, and previous 
unemployment that deprived many workers of the opportunity to accumulate 
sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits combine to make the unemploy- 
ment compensation statistics an inadequte reflection of the actual extent and sev- 
erity of unemployment in the State. Jobless workers unable to draw benefits 
for the reasons stated were compelled in large numbers to seek public welfare. 
As workers eligible for unemployment compensation exhausted their benefit 
rights they further swelled the welfare rolls. As of December 1958, 16,007 
families were receiving welfare aid in Detroit and 46,483 in Michigan. Even 
before the impact of extended unemployment was felt early in 1958, land con- 
tract foreclosures were running at a rate of over 3.000 per year, 50 percent 
higher than in 1956 or 1957. 

Detroit has already exhausted all welfare funds available to it out of its own 
revenues and its welfare burden for the remainder of this fiscal year will be 
borne by the State government. This growing welfare burden is one of the 
factors which has brought on a crisis in the State’s finances, forcing it to call 
upon business for advance payment of taxes in order to meet payrolls and 
other immediate financial obligations. 

If the members of this committee can spare a few hours to tour the city of 
Detroit they will find “depressed area” spelled out for them in section after 
section in the form of closed stores and empty factories. 

No statistics or other evidence of commercial and industrial blight, however, 
ean reveal the human costs of unemployment nor can words adequately de- 
scribe what happens to workers and their families when layoffs stretch from 
weeks to months to years and there are no jobs in sight. 

The fact is that, without such aid as passage of 8S. 722 will make available, 
there is little on the horizon that offers any real prospect of a revival of the 
prosperity of Detroit and other cities in a similar plight. In Detroit’s case, 
based upon the outlook for car production this year, average unemployment 
for the remainder of this year is unlikely to recede significantly from present 
levels. It may well increase. Even if, in the years ahead, car output should 
return to the peak levels of the past, the toll of job opportunities in the area 
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taken by automation,. decentralization; the decline of defense production and 
the demise:of:car producers and parts suppliers formerly in operation in Detroit 
will leave unemployment at intolerably high levels. 


/ 


THE ADDITIONAL EFFECTS OF THE RECESSION 


It has been said that when the national economy sneezes, Michigan catches 
pneumonia. The terrible truth, of. this aphorism has been brought home: to 
residents of this State during the recent recession more sharply perhaps than 
at any time in Michigan’s history. The impact of the 1958 recession is still 
felt—and will be felt for some time in this State, captive as it is to the vagaries 
of the auto market. But again, it is important to point out that the recession 
only accentuated and made more crushing, the burden borne by communities 
in Michigan and elsewhere, which for reasons enumerated above, have been 
suffering from chronic, hard-core unemployment for many months. 

Industries move out of these communities because their needs have changed. 
But new industries, when they move into Michigan, cannot locate in the estab- 
lished industrial areas because the plant and. facilities, as they are presently 
organized, do not meet their needs. So idleness and decay take over while entire 
new communities have to be built in other locations. The huge investments in 
roads, schools, water supply systems, sewers and other facilities have to be 
duplicated. In the process, and most importantly, a large number of people are 
marooned, with the means of earning a decent living gone. 


NO REAL ALTERNATIVE TO REDEVELOPMENT 


The obvious remedy for blight—redevelopment—is frequently beyond the 
power of the communities affected. As a result, desperation gives rise to a 
host of other suggestions for solution of the problem. Some proposed remedies 
are worse than the disease. Others are inadequate, irrelevant, or impractical. 

For example, it is often proposed that workers move when their jobs fold up. 
Those who advance this proposal are either impractical or calloused, more cal- 
loused than they realize, perhaps. They ignore the fact that workers have fam- 
ily ties and roots in the community formed over long years of residence and 
participation in church and community activities. They ignore the problems 
of adjustment that children face when they are pulled out of school in one com- 
munity and move to another. They prefer to overlook the investment of work- 
ers in their homes and the fact that, if they move, they will be compelled to sell 
those homes in the depressed market of a blighted community and to buy in the 
inflated market of an expanding community. They close their eyes to the waste 
of community investment in public facilities of all kinds that would become sur- 
plus if the local population were to be reduced by the movement of unemployed 
workers. They forget that local retail and service business as well as pro- 
fessional men and women depend for their own prosperty upon the workers who 
are urged to move. To undermine the local economic base by decreasing popula- 
tion would serve only to aggravate and accelerate the tendency for blight to 
feed upon itself. 

To argue that workers should relocate leaves the basic problem unsolved. It 
is redevelopment and regeneration, not abandonment, that is required. Eco- 
nomically, America cannot afford and does not want dead spots in its cities or 
rural slums in its farm areas. 

Much has been said about providing defense contracts to distressed areas on a 
preferential basis, but unfortunately much more has been said than done. What 
has actually happened in Detroit and Michigan How much have Detroit and 
Michigan actually received in the way of defiense contracts allocated to the city 
and State because of unemployment? 

The Department of Defense reports that in fiscal 1956, a grand total of $79,000 
in defense contracts was placed in the city of Detroit as a result of its desig- 
nation as a surplus labor market area. In fiscal 1957, the net value of such mili- 
tary supply procurement placed in Detroit amounted to $2,797,000. In the same 
year, the city of Muskegon received contracts totaling $42,000 on that basis. 

In the first 3 quarters of fiscal 1958, Detroit received $1,425,000. Flint received 
$90,000 ; Muskegon, $188,000; Monroe, $48,000; and Grand Rapids, $31,000. 

It is obvious contracts in these amounts are so tiny as to be almost totally 
meaningless to the welfare of these stricken communities. This is shown by 
breaking down the effect of these amounts on joblessness. 
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Take the peak of the three periods cited—fiscal 1957, when a total of $2,- 
797,000 worth of defense contracts was placed in Detroit. If we assume, gen- 
erously, that roughly one-quarter of this amount would be payable in wages, 
we find that of the total amount, about $700,000 would be available as wages to 
workers employed on the contracts. Assuming the average annual wage per 
worker is $5,000, this contract would thus provide a year’s work to a total of 
no more than 140 persons. 

To believe that in a city with unemployment hovering near the 200,000 mark 


the placement of defense contracts of the size noted above would be of any 
genuine help is, of course, ridiculous. 


EFFORTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Officials from a number of States which face redevelopment problems have 
testified before your committee on the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
You have also heard from mayors who are familiar with the problem and who 
are doing what they can to solve it. I know from my own observation that 
cities and States have not been sitting idly by, waiting for the Federal Govern- 
ment to bail them out. 

Less than 100 miles from here, in the city of Flint, a committee to attract new 
industry has been hard at work for some time. The problem that must be 
solved in that area involves a sizable expansion of the city’s water supply, a 
project which requires assistance of the kind provided for in S. 722. 

Private and community groups are also at work. For example, in Detroit, 
the UAW has participated in the creation of the East Side Development Com- 
mittee, which represents neighborhood merchants and other small businesses 
as well as neighborhood groups and organizations. The committee cooperates 
with the city’s Economic Development Committee, appointed by the mayor. 
This committee works to publicize the economic advantages of locating in 
Detroit, to develop a systematic program for finding industrial prospects and 
to coordinate the work of public and private agencies in whatever activities 
will foster the industrial redevelopment of the area. 

The Citizens’ Redevelopment Committee, initiated by the UAW, which later 
was converted into the Citizens’ Redevelopment Corp., has worked successfully 
to develop housing in the east side of Detroit—the so-called Gratiot-Orleans 
area. 

A recent addition to the groups working for economic redevelopment in 
Detroit is the Metropolitan Research Bureau, financed jointly by UAW local 
unions in the area, which maximizes the assistance that our organization can 
give the community and city agencies at work on this problem. 

The UAW also helped set up a task force composed in large part of mayors 
and other officials of communities dependent on agricultural-implement pro- 
duction, which were stricken by the sharp and prolonged decline in the sales 
of farm equipment. These communities face the need of rehabilitating their 
local economies—a need which can be met only by a long-term, coordinated 
Federal redevelopment program. 

As a union, we have cooperated in whatever way we could in local redevel- 
opment plans, in presenting the problems of unemployment to Congress and 
State legislatures. We have participated in developing community self-assist- 
ance programs to deal with the problems of providing food for families, meet- 
ing rent and housing payments, paying medical and hospital bills. These are 
the problems people encounter when they are out of work, or when wages are 
depressed by short workweeks or through the substitution of a low-paying job 
for normal employment. 


UAW’S PUT AMERICA BACK TO WORK PROGRAM 


Just recently, on February 11, 1959, the international executive board of the 
UAW formulated a far-reaching program to help put America back to work. 
The plan, as outlined by the board, was designed to attack the problem of un- 
employment with the twin aims of meeting the immediate needs of the unem- 
ployed and of getting implementation of a long-range program to provide and 
maintain full employment. 

While the first aim of the program is to provide for the compelling human 
needs of the families who are directly affected, the second deals largely with 
legislative action by the Federal Government and the several States. The first 
priority in the program has been assigned to the measure your committee is 
now considering, S. 722. 
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If the bill were to be enacted tomorrow and signed immediately by the Presi- 
dent—not vetoed by him as in 1958—it would revive hope. But it would take 
many months before its practical effects could begin to be felt. Meanwhile, the 
unemployed will still be with us and increasing numbers will be exhausting their 
unemployment compensation benefits. 


HELP NEEDED NOW FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


While action to tide them over may not be the immediate subject of these hear- 
ings, it is a matter that no compassionate and responsible citizen can ignore. The 
suggestion has been made that this problem can be met through extension of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act passed last year and scheduled to 
expire this coming April 1. I should like to bring to the attention of the mem- 
bers of this committee and of all other Members of both Houses of Congress 
that simple extension of TUC will fall far short of meeting the problenis that 
have given rise to the suggestion. 

Extension of the present TUC program will do nothing for those who have 
already exhausted their rights under the program and who have not accumu- 
lated sufficient wage or employment credits to resume drawing benefits under 
the regular State unemployment compensation programs. 

It is estimated that 145,000 Michigan workers, for example, will have ex- 
hausted their TUC rights by April 1. More than two-thirds of them, from avail- 
able indications, have not been reemployed at all or have not had sufficient work 
to be entitled to regular benefits when their new benefit years would otherwise 
begin. They can receive TUC, as the law is now written, only if they have been 
entitled to and have exhausted their regular State benefit rights. If they are 
not entitled to State benefits, as most of them evidently are not, they will not be 
eligible for TUC. 

Some action at the Federal level is obviously imperative to provide these un- 
employed workers with unemployment benefits. Such benefits must be pro- 
vided not only for the sake of these workers and their families but also in order 
to avoid the growth to crushing proportions of the welfare burdens now borne 
by communities that are already in desperate straits financially. 

I am not prepared now to suggest exactly how such benefits should be pro- 
vided. But I do wish to emphasize with all the force at my command, that we 
must not delude either ourselves or the unemployed into believing that extension 
of the present TUC program will meet the problem. 


SPACE AS A PROBLEM 


One major problem that has defied solution at the local level involves provi- 
sion of sufficient space for the location of modern industry. 

The overall space problem in an older area can be seen from the fact that 8 
out of 10 plants recently constructed in this country cover 35 percent or less of 
their sites, while the typical plant in an older area covers most of the site it 
occupies. In Detroit, for example, 65 percent of the manufacturing plants cover 
half or more of their sites, according to the 1956 industrial study of the Detroit 
City Plan Commission. 

Yet, industry is eager to locate in the Detroit area. One large contractor who 
has built 25 plants outside the Detroit city limits has reported that the principal 
reason these plants were not constructed in the city was the lack of adequate 
building sites. The plants needed sites ranging from 50 to 290 acres. Sites of 
such size were simply not to be had inside the city limits. 

Detroit’s industrial coordinator reported a short time ago that his office was 
engaged in negotiations with 18 firms from outside the State of Michigan who 
want plant sites in Detroit. The plants would represent a number of different 
industries and help to diversify the industrial base of the area, which is today 
all too dependent on the erratically fluctuating automobile industry. Fifteen of 
these were unable to find appropriate sites; for some of them, sites may become 
available when existing land clearance plans in Detroit are completed, but the 
areas to be cleared could, I am told, be filled five times over. Interest in Detroit 
as a possible location had been expressed by 615 firms which, however, had to be 
told that there was no land available. 

There is no solution in sight for the financial problems involved in clearing and 
making space available other than the provisions of 8. 722. 
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THE BRIGHT SPOTS IN MICHIGAN 


It must be emphasized that the picture for Detroit and Michigan, while grim, 

has its bright spots. For example, in the past 2 years alone, many new plants 
have opened in Michigan. The Big Three of the auto industry, since 1947, have 
constructed or purchased 97 plants—and of this number, 42 are located in Michi- 
gan. Great Lakes Steel Corp. recently announced a $100 million expansion pro- 
gram here. 
All of these facts indicate clearly that this State is a good place to do busi- 
ness. It has an abundance of water, transportation facilities, skilled manpower 
andthe highly organized services. necessary for major: industry. What is 
needed in Michigan and in other States similarly affected is help of a kind 
and size that can be supplied only by the Federal Government. The picture 
in Michigan is not one of inertia, of life and vitality gone from an area. It 
is rather one of a region trying to deal with a problem of tremendous dimensions, 
one not of its own making and one with which it needs help. The assistance 
that would be provided by the Douglas-Cooper-Clark-Beall bill would not only 
regenerate the affected areas of Michigan, it would enrich the Nation, add to its 
basic assets, increase its productive power. 


PAST ACTION BY CONGRESS AND THE VETO 


We are aware of the fact that Congress has tried to do its share. The Senate 
of the United States passed area redevelopment legislation twice. Last year, 
it was joined by the House of Representatives; both Houses passed the bill, 
very much like the one here being considered, by substantial margins after 
thorough hearings and exploratory debate. 

Unfortunately, President Eisenhower refused to recognize the wisdom of the 
aciton taken by Congress. In spite of the time and thought that went into 
the writing of the Douglas-Payne bill last year, and the endorsement that the 
Congress gave that bill, the President vetoed it. 


TWO BILLS: A COMPARISON 


The administration has its own redevelopment proposal. There is no need 
for me to discuss in detail the difference between S. 722 and the administration’s 
bill introduced by Senator Dirksen. The members of this committee are fully 
familiar with both bills and well aware of the vast differences between them. 

The essential difference is that S. 722 is a carefully designed measure aimed 
at making at least a significant beginning at eliminating industrial blight and 
reviving the economies of depressed areas, while the administration’s bill is 
clearly a reluctant and largely idle gesture. It seems to accept a degree of 
Federal responsibility for aid in area redevelopment, but largely rejects prac- 
tical implementation of that responsibility. It holds out promises and raises 
hope that it cannot fulfill. It is miserly in the finances it would provide and 
severely restrictive in the conditions under which those finances would be made 
available. 

In the face of an obvious and undeniable need for grants as well as loans for 
public facilities, it offers only loans and then under conditions that would likely 
bar their use where they may be most needed. 

The administration’s bill does little more than pretend to deal with, and 
provide no loan or grant funds to assist in, the redevelopment of rural areas 
suffering from low levels of family incomes and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment. 

‘ In addition, the administration measure would turn the responsibility for im- 
plementing the program over to the Department of Commerce which is notori- 
ously hostile to the bill’s avowed objectives and which openly represents in the 
Cabinet the very elements who are violently opposed to any Federal action 
whatsoever in the field of area redevelopment. 

‘ Although the provisions of S. 722 for subsistence grants to jobless workers 
undergoing retraining are, in my judgment, insufficient, this bill recognizes that 
such workers must eat while retraining. The administration’s bill reduces to a 
mockery the retraining which it purports to offer by making no provision whatso- 
ever, for such subsistence payments. 
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8. 722: A BIPARTISAN EFFORT 


We want to pay our respects to the Senators from both political parties who 
have joined to sponsor S. 722 this year. Senator Douglas deserves recognition 
for the work he has done over so many years to bring the importance of this 
bill home to the American people. The vote in both Houses of Congress last year 
showed that this is not a partisan issue. The unemployed in the distressed areas 
of America seek no partisan favors and offer no partisan rewards for the help 
that they ask in this case. 

They want and deserve action. It is our hope that the bill we are here dis- 
cussing—S. 722—will get sufficient support from Senators and Congressmen of 
good will in both parties so that it will be passed soon after you return to 
Washington, and with sufficient majorities in both Houses to assure that it will 
become law in the very near future—even should it receive a presidential veto, 

The provisions of the bill have been discussed before this committee and its 
various subcommittees many times. Except for the minor changes which appear 
in this bill as compared with the Douglas-Payne bill of last year, these provisions 
have been discussed and specifically endorsed twice before by spokesmen for the 
UAW —once by Vice President Pat Greathouse, who is also director of our 
agricultural implement department, and once by myself. 

I want to thank this committee for this opportunity to appear before it. Wein 
UAW appreciate the interest which led to the holding of this hearing in Michigan. 
We urge that. as soon as possible after this committee returns to Washington this 
bill be given a high priority so that it may be passed quickly and with sufficient 
support to impress on the President the importance of the work which we will be 
able to undertake when the bill becomes law. 

In this hour of economic difficulty at home and increasing responsibility in the 
world, getting America back to work must be first in our list of national priorities. 

S. 722 is an important and necessary step in this direction. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Noy. 18, 1958] 
100D CLIMATE FOR INDUSTRY SOUGHT BY GE 
(By Clayton P. Fisher, Jr.) 


In dozens of communities throughout the country, business climate improve- 
ment is becoming a common cause for all citizens. It is offering a challenging 
leadership opportunity for employers, and paving the way for businessmen to 
get into politics on a sound, knowledgeable basis. 

“Business climate” is an imereasingly important measure of whether a town or 
State is a good place to work and live in, or in which to operate a manufacturing 
plant. This two-word term covers a wide and increasingly important range of 
conditions—social, economic, and political—that affect business performance and 
make the difference in the ability of communities to attract and hold desirable 
employers. Under a favorable business climate, basic industry is encouraged to 
expand. Supporting firms and services can then do likewise, with a multiplying 
effect on job opportunities and income for the community as a whole. 


GROWING AWARENESS 


Industry has failed or moved away from areas where business climate has 
deteriorated noticeably. Citizens and employers in some of the affected regions 
are increasingly aware of a common problem: a mounting tax burden and de- 
elining revenue. The solution lies in bringing new industry in, but the chances of 
doing it are slim if the firms already there are harassed or subjected to unreason- 
able costs. 

This is why business climate has appeared in platforms of both major parties 
in several States, including New York, and much campaign oratory was devoted 
to “the need to develop our economic and business climate to create new jobs.” 

Legislatures of six States have passed resolutions calling for business climate 
improvement, further evidence that elected officials recognize the concern of the 
electorate over the situation.. The question is whether the officials know what 
corrective actions need be taken, and even more importantly, whether.they feel 
they have adequate understanding and support among their constituents. for 
taking them. 
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SURVEY’S FINDINGS OUTLINED 


Seriousness of the problem in New York State was pointed up in a recent 
survey of 1,400 member firms by Associated Industries of New York State. The 
survey revealed that only 10 percent of the respondents feel New York State 
has a good business climate. Forty-five percent rate it fair, while another 45 
percent rate it poor to very bad. 

Ninety-six percent indicate they think New York is a high-cost State, and that 
the cost of doing business here has increased out of proportion to other com- 
parable industrial States over the past 10 years. 

Only 15 percent of the respondents believe that business gets a fair shake from 
State lawmakers. 

The survey reported that only 21 percent of the respondents would pick New 
York State for a plant location if they were to start all over again. Sixty-one 
percent said they would not expand in New York State at the present time. 


AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Five major areas in which the survey respondents want to see improvement 
are: 

1. Government understanding and treatment of business. 

2. Workmen’s compensation costs and administration. 

3. Unemployment compensation costs and administration. 

4. Taxes in general. 

5. Labor attitudes. 

Business managers can furnish the needed leadership to get support for im- 
provement in such matters, and are beginning to do so, here and in other States. 

The conditions that determine business climate are manmade. The job of 
maintaining them most favorably in the broad public interest is one which avery- 
body can share, but responsibility for the initiative and sustaining drive needed 
for continuous improvement is a natural for employers. It’s an unfamiliar field 
for the business manager, but one just as important to the success of his opera- 
tion as the other aspects of running it that get his daily attention. 


CORDINER URGES ACTION 


Summing it up in a talk before a widely representative executive group, Ralph 
J. Cordiner, chairman of the board of General Electric, said: 

“Let us have no doubt about our right or our responsibility, as businessmen, 
to improve the climate in which our companies operate. Through specific action, 
company by company, we can exert a constructive influence on all the outside 
conditions that affect the cost and ease of operating a business in the community. 
If we are successful in this, we’ will simultaneously increase the usefulness of 
the companies we manage, and improve the ability of the community to attract 
and hold desirable emplcyers. 

“There is a whole new field to be explored in this matter of discovering and 
organizing the political resources of business. Perhaps in the past the manager 
has not felt that this wasa part of hisassignment. It is now.” 

Businessmen have been “exploring this new field’’ sporadically or not at all. 
There have been some notable examples of what can be done by organizing the 
political resources, such as the defeat of the proposal on unemployment com- 
pensation in Ohio a couple of years ago that would have made going to work 
less rewarding than staying home. The Governor had characterized the pro- 
posal as “fantastic.” But usually, until such a crisis arises, businessmen un- 
selfishly devote hours on end to all manner of civic activities that in the main 


are worthwhile, but fail to come to grips with outside conditions affecting the 
cost and ease of operating their business. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S FOUR STEP PLAN 


In many of the 132 plant communities of the General Electric Co., department 
general managers and their associates have been following a four-step plan for 
business climate improvement with encouraging results. Similar to the ap 
proach they would use in tackling most business problems, the four steps of the 
BBC (Better Business Climate) plan call for: (1) thorough appraisal of social, 
economic and political conditions; (2) setting long-range and short-range goals 
based on the appraisal findings; (3) developing a program of work to accomplish 
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the goals through management and employee action, and (4) organizing a com- 
munitywide business climate improvement effort with other employers. 

The process is one in which each employer conducts his own research and 
improvement program within his own organization, and joins with other firms in 
a common movement. Manuiacturing associations and chambers of commerce 
are finding a new organization strength in providing coordination for business 
climate improvement activities underway in different parts of the country. 
But the organization program must be backed up and multiplied by separate pro- 
grams sponsored individually by each member within his own concern. 

Communication is an essential part of the individual employer’s program. 
House organs, plant newspapers, letters to employees and community leaders, 
and all other media are gradually being used to get broader understanding of 
the facts on important issues affecting business climate. But the surface has 
hardly been scratched in tapping an estimated 300 million exposures per month 
available through existing communication channels of this type. 

Local determination of objectives is another of the key success factors of the 
BBC plan, especially in large companies where widely scattered departments are 
striving for autonomy. Realistically, the local managers are in far better 
position to size up their own problems at first hand, and swing into action—if 
the responsibility for doing it has been trully delegated to them as a regular 


part of their job. 

Father Louis Cappo is the Citizen Leader in Industria] Develop- 
ment of Ironwood in the Upper Peninsula. 

Father Cappo, will you come forward? 

We note the work that you have done in the Upper Peninsula, and 
we are more than happy to have you here. 

Father Cappo. Thank you, I am very happy to be here. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER LOUIS CAPPO, CITIZEN LEADER IN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, IRONWOOD, MICH. 


Father Carro. I do not have a prepared statement. 

Senator Dove.as. Just talk from your experience. 

Father Cappo. I want to talk for myself personally. 

I was born in the eect Peninsula of Michigan, received my edu- 
cation in the public schools there, and my 13 years as a priest have 
been spent there. 

Senator Doveias. We have all been reading the novel from the 
Upper Peninsula by the distinguished Justice John D. Voelker, who 
writes under the name of Robert Traver. So we all have it fresh 
in our minds as to the Upper Peninsula. 

Father Cappo. “Anatomy of a Murder.” 

I grew up in a mining town, and most of my priestly work has 
been with people in the mining industry. Particularly in the last 
7 years I have been stationed in an area in Gogebic County, which 
is solely supported by iron ore mining. 

In the 7 years that I have been there, I have seen seven mines 
closed, either depleted because of a lack of ore, or because of the 
high cost of operation. In the present day, our deep mining industry 
in that area is in a very serious situation. Competition with the 
foreign ores—— 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have strip mining or shaft mining? 

Father Cappo. We have shaft mining. 

Senator Dovaetas. As distinguished from the Upper Peninsula 
across the lake in Minnesota, which has strip mining 


Father Carro. That is right, they have strip mining. Also they 
have the new type of ore, taconite. 
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With this competition from taconite, and also the deepness of 
our mines, we find that the mining companies are undergoing a very 
serious problem of trying to adjust the situation to meet the costs and 
to be competitive with the foreign ores. Consequently, in. the last 
few years we have had a number of people unemployed. In the last 
18 months our employment has been about 1444 

Senator Doveias. When you speak of foreign ore, do you mean 
ore from Labrador and Venezuela? 

Father Cappo. That is right. And our unemployment has been 
about 14 percent in the last 18 months, and has been as high as 28 
percent. 

I saw the handwriting on the wall about 3 years ago, and I tried 
to bring industry into the area, but we found that it takes a little 
capital, a little money, something we didn’t have, and, also, our area 
being remote from the center of the market, it wasn’t very encourag- 
ing to industry to come in. 

I have been told a number of times that we should try to develop 
the resources that we have. And, of course, the resources that we 
have are: No. 1, lumber; mining is No. 2; and the tourist industry is 
No. 3; and we say our fourth industry is our young boys that we 
send from our communities to your cities. That is our fourth in- 
dustry, and we would like to keep them home. 

In trying to get new industry in, I have met many obstacles, many 
displeasures. I was encouraged in getting one industry to come in and 
they are making small parts for jet planes, employing seven or eight 
men at the present time. They intend to expand, but with them, too, 
it is a matter of capital in trying to expand. 

I am not going to give you any figures because, to me, figures are 
cold. I deal every day with human beings, with their problems. I 
don’t think there is anything worse in a man’s life than to be on wel- 
fare, and I am sure that we all appreciate that. When you see a man 
who is able to work and wants to work and has the capabilities of 
working, who is an honest. man, it is beneath his dignity, it seems to 
me, to walk up to the welfare department and to ask for surplus 
food. And that is the situation we have now in our economy. We 
have about 48 percent of our people who are on the employment list 
receiving surplus food or who are on welfare. 

Senator Dovetas. You say almost half of the population? 

Father Cappo. Not of the population; of the unemployed working 
force. They have run out of their State benefits and Federal benefits, 
and the only thing they have to turn to is to this business of getting 
welfare help or moving away. 

They often come and ask me, “Father, what shall we do?” 

To tell them to move is a hard thing. They have homes, they have 
their roots there. Some are men maybe 40, 45, or 50 years old. It is 
pretty hard for them to make a change in life. 

So, to make my remarks short, I think something such as this bill 
which you propose would be something that would be very beneficial 
to an area which is depressed, and I say in all sincerity, we are a de- 
pressed area. 

I was fortunate to be out in California for a few weeks to see people 
out there. They are working; there is prosperity. Then, within a 
matter of 8 hours by plane to have to come back into. my community, 
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25 below zero, and to ask the young man who met me at the airport, 
“How are things?” and get the remark, “Terrible.” That is the out- 
look of the people in the area. It is terrible. They don’t seem to have 
the enthusiasm that it is normal for people to have, because they don’t 
know what the future of the mining is; iron ore mining, _— mining. 

These are some of the highlights which I think are the advantages 
of making the Federal funds available for the Upper Peninsula and 
distressed areas : 

We have a number of people who are creative and who have ideas 
of making things out of lumber. If they had even small capital or 
something which they could get started, they could get to work and 
put other people to work. And with adequate capital to permit manu- 
facturing or souvenir items, it would help our tourist trade. I have 
talked to 'a number of people who are operating tourist souvenir stahds 
and they said if they had a little more capital they could put these 
things into production, they could sell a lot more, and have work for 
more people. 

Then we have the Mill College of Mines, which has a research di- 
vision, which has developed more wood products, items that have 
promise for wood usage. As I say, if we could get these funds, we could 
build plants and make plants available to put these things into pro- 
duction. 

The local industries would expand their present operations if funds 
were available for expansion. I talked to a gentleman a few days ago 
and he said that they had a meeting in Houghton where 22 industrial- 
ists from. the area met. They operate with a small number of men, 
and they said if they had funds available, they could expand, there 
is a demand for their product. But as their present situation exists, 
they just can’t expand; they can’t afford to. 

Senator Dovetas. Father, could you tell me if the Calumet and 
Heda Co. has ceased operations ¢ 

Father Cappo. No, they are still operating, but they have curtailed 
their operations. I think it was last year, they laid off 300 men. It is 
fortunate that we have White Pine Mining Co. there. They have ab- 
sorbed quite a few of those men. But they are traveling every day 
140 miles round-trip to go to work. That is a long journey back ‘and 
forth every day, and the Upper Peninsula is not the easiest place to 
get around, especially at this time of the year. 

So I say, Senator Douglas and Senator Bennett, that this bill, some- 
thing on this order, I think, is something which we need in the Upper 
Peninsula. We need help and we need it badly, and I think the Federal 
Government should do everything in its power to give us this aid to 
help us so that the people who are living there can go on living there. 

1 took note in the opening statement that you made on February 25 
that such communities as we have up there—you were referring to 
some communities that people moved out of—business establishments 
are left there, schools are left empty. I know, in the parish that I 
have, we have two schools. There is a beautiful school there right 
now that is boarded up because people have moved out. We have no 
children to go there, so they have consolidated into a one-school system: 
I have a parish in which I built a church 5 years ago—I thought pros- 
perity was there—at a cost of $70,000. The people gladly paid for it. 
I used to have three masses there. It dwindled down, and I thought 
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I was losing control of my people. I took a census and inventory and 
found our young people were moving away. Every year we lose 16, 
17, or 18 young graduates. They can’t find work. That is the attitude 
of the whole county. 

Senator Doveias. And duplicate facilities have to be built for them 
elsewhere. 

Father Cappo. Elsewhere ; that is right. 

We have room in our public schools. We have room for over 1,200 
students. If we could get some industry today to come to Gogebic 
County, we would take care of 1;200 children, that is, including the 
elementary and the high school. 

The Iron Mountain area and the Escanaba area, I understand are 
fairly well off, but Alger County and a few other counties are suffer- 
ing the same thing. So I am here today to make more or less of an 
appeal, not for anything that I personally can gain, but for the people 
of our good State of Michigan. 

Thank you, 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. We hope the journey back will not 
be too long or too cold, 

I am now going to ask Mr. Paul Herbert, research director, Michi- 
gan Economic Development Commission to come forward. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL HERBERT, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND INFOR- 
MATION DIVISION, MICHIGAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. Hereert. I am chief of the Research and Information Division 
of the Michigan Economic Development Commission. I am repre- 
pi Director Donald Weeks who, very unfortunately, could not 

ere. 

The responsibility of the Michigan Economic Development Depart- 
ment is to hold industry, to encourage industry to expand, and to at- 
tempt to get more industry into the State of Michigan. In the last 
few years, gentlemen, that has been a very difficult job. 

e operate under a commission made up of such men as the chair- 
man, Mr. William Day of the Bell Telephone Co., Walker Sisler, 
Detroit-Edison, Dan Gerber, and others. I bring this in because the 
Senator from Utah was speaking about businessmen, The staff are 
not businessmen, but the structure under which we operate was de- 
signed by businessmen. 

_I have no prepared statement, unfortunately. This assignment was 

given to me Friday morning, and I was in New York and did not 
get here until this morning. However, I would like to comment on 
a few of the statments made. 
_ I would say that had I had an opportunity to prepare a statement, 
it would have been precisely the statement that my good, old friend 
and former colleague, Dr. William Haber, prepared and presented 
here this morning. 

Incidentally, just to identify the two pages that he inserted in the 
record at the end of his talk. They were pages from a document 


prepared by the office of the Michigan Economic Development Com- 
mission. 
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I am always astonished, sometimes amused but more often angered 
by the use of figures and their interpretation. This morning, of 
course, there were a great many figures introduced, both into the 
record and otherwise in reference to the situation in Michigan. I 
am not attempting to go into those in detail, but I will simply use 
one or two examples. 

For example, figures from the Engineering News Record on new 
industry in reference to capital investment in plants and new equip- 
ment was quoted. 

Senator Bennett. That is plant only, is it not? 

Mr. Herserr, Plants only. They had also figures that included 
plants and new equipment. They had columns, really. 

In any event, we had those figures. They looked very discouraging 
to us, as you realize, Senator. So we then compared them with the 
census figures for the years that the census figures were available, 
and we found tremendous discrepancies. So we wrote both to the 
Census Bureau, and to the Engineering News for an explanation for 
these great discrepancies. We received back in due time rather long 
gobbledygook letters, and some day when I have 3 or 4 days and my 
staff has several years, we will try to correlate and find out why this 
discrepancy. 

However, I did happen to have with me some figures prepared by 
the Virginia Economic Development Department in their newslet- 
ter of October 1958 in which they use the Bos from the census, and 
their figures undoubtedly must be unbiased. It shows that the Michi- 
gan per capita for a period of 6 years is $101 and some odd cents; Ohio 
is $85 in new industry per capita over those times, rather than that 
Ohio is way ahead of us. 

We took some census figures, too, and comparing the years from 
1951 to 1956, Ohio had an increase from $800 million to $1,053 million. 
Ours in Michigan increased from $588 million to $1,014 million. We 
are catching up with Ohio. Indiana is way behind. Indiana, in 
1951, had only $357 million, and at this time only $586 million. I 
simply give you those figures. 

Senator Bennett. What are these figures for? What do they rep- 
resent ¢ 

Mr. Hersert. These are the manufacturers’ expenditures for new 
plants and equipment for the years 1951 to 1956, which were the type 
a that were quoted this morning from the Engineering News 

ecord. 


Senator Bennett. The Engineering News Record describes them 
as new industrial construction. 

Mr. Hersert. These figures include both new plants and new equip- 
ment. We have them broken down, but unfortunately I haven’t them 
here. The same relationship, however, applies, I assure you. 

Senator Bennett. Are you going to put that chart in the record? 

Mr. Hersert. The Governor of Michigan, I understand, will be 
permitted to put in the record certain items. He undoubtedly will call 
upon our department to supply those, and we will see that it is brought 
into the record then. 

Senator Bennett. My point is, I would like to try and correlate 


this. I accept these figures as being valid. I have no reason to at- 
tempt to color a situation. 
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Mr. Herserr. I did not mean to indicate that. I will give you those 
letters and perhaps you folks could 

Senator Bennerr. You think we are more used to reading that kind 
of language than you are. 

Mr. Herserr. Well, Mr. Mason from Muskegon made a statement 
this morning, saying that because of high wage rates, for example, 
other types of industry were not interested in coming into Michigan. 
I will not dispute his statement in reference to Muskegon. However, 
I would call your attention to a study just completed this last fall 
by Dr. Cecil M. Birch, associate director in the Institute of Business 
at Detroit University, in which he finds that Detroit is a good location 
for other types of business. That the rates of pay that they would 
have to pay for labor in those industries in Detroit are no higher than 
what they would have to pay in the other States competing with them. 
In other words, new industries of a different type from those in the 
automotive industry are competitive in Detroit, according to Dr. 
Birch’s study. 

Senator Bennerr. Are you going to put that study in the record ? 

Mr. Hersert. I would be very glad, indeed, to put it in the record. 

Senator Bennetr. I would like to see that. 

(The document referred to follows :) 





Srupy sy Dr. Cecm M. Biren, AssocraTe Drrector, INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS, 
DETROIT UNIVERSITY 


Detroit is a good town for some new business and industries. 

Wages in many Detroit businesses and industries are much lower than the 
wage averages of the automotive industry, according to advance findings in a 
research study by the University of Detroit Institute for Business Services. 

Dr. Cecil M. Birch, associate director of the institute, believes his study shows 
that Detroit offers a favorable wage climate for many new and diversified indus- 
tries and businesses. 

The complete study, “Labor Costs as an Obstacle to Diversification of Job 
‘Opportunities in the Detroit Area,” will be published early in October. 

In his preliminary report Dr. Birch reaches the following conclusions : 

Detroit’s average manufacturing wage figure conceals the fact that many jobs 
in nondurables and nonmanufacturing do not pay extremely high wages. All 
labor payments are not clustered closely around the average. It is not a foregone 
conclusion that wages in the automobile industry force wages elsewhere out of 
line in relation to basic considerations of productivity and profits. The encourag- 
ing fact is that wages are competitive right where Detroit needs them competi- 
tive: in the occupations that mean diversification. 

The initial phase of this research project has concentrated on Detroit, partly 
because the data are more readily available for Detroit and partly because of a 
suspicion that the influence of the auto industry on other wages is greatest in 
the Detroit area. One hypothesis is that wages are even less an obstacle to 
diverstification in Flint, Lansing, and other auto centers of Michigan, than they 
are in Detroit. 

Another hypothesis is that the breaking down of general wage averages into 
wages paid in specific industries and for specific jobs will show a wide range of 
wage rates in all the cities of Michigan as well as Detroit. In other words, if the 
average wage of Detroit is an inaccurate guide to costs for potential newcomers 
to Detroit then it is a worse than inaccurate guide for newcomers to Michigan. 
In fact the average wage of any specific community is not a sound rule .on which 
to base a decision about potential labor costs. Data are needed on specific jobs 
and: the specific composition of the labor force in a particular business and for 
a particular community before laber costs can be forecast. 

The Institute for Business Services plans further research in this area. The 
preliminary data indicate that there has been considerable public exaggeration 
of wage costs for the businesses that mean diversification for the communities 
of Michigan. 
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BACKGROUND 


Detroit is a manufacturing community—half its workers are employed in 
manufacturing. Detroit is especially a community engaged in the manufacturing 
of durable goods—85 percent of the people working in manufacturing are em- 
ployed in durables, particularly automobiles. The disadvantages of this special- 
ization have been emphasized by the heavy impact of the 1957-58 recession. 

Every community has obstacles to overcome in its journey toward economic 
maturity. The research project ready for publication is a preliminary study of 
labor costs, especially wage costs, as an obstacle to industrial diversification in 
the Detroit area. In turn, this research project is part of a more general study 
on industrial and economic diversification. 


SOME FINDINGS 


1. Wage data are usually gathered by hourly or weekly rates. The 1-year or 
5-year or 10-year rate in autos is not so far above wages earned in other employ- 
ments over the long run as hourly data imply. The sharp seasonal variations 
sometimes found in auto sales, the physical problems involved in model change- 
over, and the cyclical nature of markets, all tend to make yearly earnings for 
auto workers less than the hourly rate multiplied by 40 (hours per week) and 
multiplied again by 52 (weeks per year). 

To some extent the “extra demand” phase of the seasonal, some types of pro- 
duction bottlenecks, and prosperity phenomena mean overtime work, but to a 
considerable extent they mean workers recalled to their jobs. The “slack de- 
mand” phases of the same phenomena may mean fewer hours of work, but often 
involve layoffs. Hourly wage data do not reflect this fact: the yearly wage 
bill is not as high as the hourly wage bill implies. 

2. Hourly earnings are high in motor vehicles when compared to the U.S. 
average wage for all manufacturing, but within motor vehicles there is not very 
much difference among the three geographic divisions: the United States, the 
North Central States, except Michigan, and Michigan. This suggests that the 
economies of the automobile industry permit high wages. Insofar as the industry 
is concentrated in and about Detroit, then that region has a high average wage. 
This does not mean that Detroit automatically or inevitably acquires a high wage 
structure outside the industry, or, what is more important, a high total labor- 
cost structure. For example, fringe payments as a percent of payroll in the 
transportation-equipment industry are highest in the “East-North-Central” 
States (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin), while these payments 
as a percent of payroll in nonmanufacturing are lowest in the East-North-Central 
States. 

3. Available data from Department of Labor wage surveys and surveys by the 
Employers Association of Detroit show substantial differences in wages paid in 
durable and nondurable manufacturing for the same jobs, and between manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing. The differences are so considerable that once 
the average hourly earnings figure or the average weekly wage is refined to an 
average for either types of industries or jobs outside of durable manufacturing 
then Detroit ranks below a number of other cities in average wage costs for a 
wide variety of jobs and businesses. 

4. Pay levels in nonmanufacturing industries as a percentage of pay levels in 
manufacturing are lower in Detroit than in many other major cities. For 
example, in Detroit office workers in public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade 
and various service industries receive a smaller fraction of the income earned by 
office workers in manufacturing than in numerous other cities. This suggests— 
as do other findings—that the influence of automobile hourly or weekly rates on 
wages outside of automobiles has been considerably exaggerated. 

5..One meaning of “high” in the phrase “high labor costs” is “High relative to 
profits and other income payments.” A basic objection—if not the basic objec- 
tion from a social point of view—to higher labor costs is that labor absorbs income 
needed for the other agents of production. If this is the case, then an examina- 
tion of profit (for example) is required to see if Detroit is a high labor-cost area. 
Specifically, do restaurants, theaters, barberships, bookstores, household sup- 
pliers and various nondurable manufacturing and nonmanufacturing businesses 
make .a less than “normal” return because in Detroit labor appropriates an un- 
due share of income for itself? There is not sufficient evidence immediately 
available to decide this question, and this is one of the areas that must be 
explored further. At least it cannot be stated beforehand that in this sense 
Detroit is a high cost city. 
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6. If Detroit’s labor costs do not destroy a normal return for other agents of 
production, is this because selling prices have been pushed skyward so Detroit not 
only has high labor costs but artifically restricted markets because of high 
prices to cover high costs? The following comment is pertinent: 

“* * * *7ocal influences are far less perceptible in the range of cost-of-liv- 
ing differentials than in that of earnings * * *. A comparison between the 
earnings and the cost-of-living schedule for any given city would seem to indicate 
that there is no correlation between prevailing earnings and the cost of living. 
Detroit, which stands at 118 percent in earnings, is only 102 percent in cost-of- 
living; while Atlanta is 79 percent in earnings, but is one of the highest cost 
communities in the sample at 105 percent of the base city.” (J. P. Henderson, 
“An Inter-City Comparison of Differentials in Earnings and the City Worker’s 
Cost of Living,” The Review of Economics and Statistics, November 1955, p. 409.) 
The Consumer Price Index for May 1958 (1947-49=100) was: Chicago 127.0, 
Cleveland 125.0, Detroit 124.3 


Copies of the complete research study will be available from the University of 
Detroit Institute for Business Services, Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. Birch and the University of Detroit Institute staff have been working on 
this study for the past 6 months. 


Dr. Birch returned to the University of Detroit faculty in April of this year 
after 4 years with the Chrysler Corp. as a senior economist. He taught at 
University of Detroit from 1947 to 1954 in the department of economics. 

He holds master and doctor degrees in economics from the University of 
Toronto, and is a graduate of Assumption University, Windsor. 

Mr. Hereerr. And, of course, there was a great deal said about taxes 
this morning. I believe all industry location men will tell you that 
taxes, while of some importance, are not a primary factor in the loca- 
tion of industry. 

This last week I was in New York, for the record, not at the expense 
of the taxpayer, but during that time I had the opportunity and did 
do a little work for the State. I contacted three large companies, one 
of them, for example, an international company which has some plants 
in Detroit. We were worried, we had heard that they might move 
out. 

The answer is this: “We are in two obsolete plants in the city of 
Detroit. We must move out of those plants. We may move out of 
the city of Detroit simply because of location, but we undoubtedly 
at this time believe we will remain in the State of Michigan.” 

So that quieted that rumor. Then several other companies, one an 
international company, are looking for a location here. They didn’t 
ask a single question in reference to taxes. They were interested in the 
raw material, its cost, labor costs and things of that sort. And I am 
sure they would not pull back. Several of these men are personal 
friends; they would have told me if they were not interested in Mich- 
igan because of the taxes. 

I would be the last one to deny that taxes are a burden, and it may 
be the straw that breaks the camel’s back. However, we have had a 
very careful tax study made in this State, a study by experts, and we 
have high hopes that our tax system will in every way be equitable 
with that of other States and competitive with northern States and 
with other States giving the same type of public service. 

Speaking directly on the bill very briefly, or the bills that you gen- 
tlemen have before you, our Commission has taken no official stand. 
Speaking personally, I would make this remark: The Russians have 
declared economic war. They have already predicted that they will 
bury. us, they will win that war. This country cannot afford to have 
depressed areas. Everything that we can do by private enterprise, 
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by the State, and by the Federal Government to make all of our people 
productive is highly essential, and it must be done now. 

Now, I am a realist. I happened to be talking to the Honorable 
John Saylor of Pennsylvania, Friday, and he is in a distressed area; 
quite worried about it. However, he said, “Now, do not expect every- 
thing.” 

Why couldn’t you suggest what you would give the highest pri- 
ority? So my own personal opinion as to the expenditures in these 
bills is that it would have the greatest value. 

Technical assistance grants I would place first—I think you will get 
most for your money; second, industrial loans; third, public facility 
loans; fourth, public facility grants; fifth, vocational training; and, 
sixth, rural area grants. 

These are my personal opinions. I am sure some of the folks here 
would not agree with me. 

Senator Doueras. You do not deal with rural areas,do you? That 
is not part of your work? 

Mr. Hersert. Perhaps that is why I put it last. 

Senator Dovuetas. Just as an occupational bias. 

Mr. Hereert. No, seriously, though, we are naturally interested in 
industrial development, regardless of where it occurs. 

Senator Douetas. I understand, but Michigan does not have many 
low-income farm areas, if any. The rural part of this program will 
apply primarily to the South and Southwest and the Mountain States. 

Mr. Herpert. I think you will have some testimony with reference 
to that in the South. 

Senator Douetas. I urge you to be more charitable toward this 
rural proposition. 

Senator Bennetr. May I make one observation? A minute ago 
you listed the agencies that you thought. needed to work together to 
get this job done. You said private enterprise, local governments, 
the Federal Government, and State government. Mr. Reuther talked 
to us this afternoon. Do you think that labor unions have a part. to 
play in this process of increasing productivity and making it possible 
for us to meet the Russian challenge? 

Mr. Hersert. I certainly agree. I consider that part, Senator, of 
private enterprise. 

Senator Bennerr. I just wanted to make sure, within your defini- 
tion, that you were not leaving them out of the picture, because I think 
they are a very essential part of the program. 

Mr. Hereert. I agree with you. 

Senator Bennett. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. The next witness is Mr. Joseph Buckley, man- 
aging director of the Battle Creek Area Development Corp. 


STATEMENT OF F. JOSEPH BUCKLEY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
BATTLE CREEK AREA DEVELOPMENT CORP., BATTLE CREEK, 
MICH. 


Senator Dovenas. Mr. Buckley, I wonder if you would tell us some- 
thing about the Battle Creek Area Development Corp., where it gets 
its capital, how it makes its loans, its work to date, and so forth. 

Mr. Bucxiry. We operate somewhat like the Michigan Department 
of Economic Development, Senator. We have, however, a three-legged 
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stool: We have a sales force, which is me—I am on the front lines, 
I go to New York and Pennsylvania and so on—we have a credit 
corporation, and we have an industrial park. It is financed entirely 
by local people, mainly merchants, realtors, insurance people, and 
the like. Very little comes from industry. 

Senator Bennett. Does any come from Government ? 

Mr. Buckrry. None from Government. 

I am somewhat unused to be following Messrs. Williams and Miriam 
und Reuther and Father Cappo and Dr. Haber—and then Buckley. 
I am in the wrong company, but I have just a minute and a half, 


end if we can all stay awake for a minute and a half, I will go back 
and sit down again. 


Senator Dovetas. Take your time. 

Mr. Bucktry. I speak only for myself and Battle Creek. I recog- 
nize Father’s problems and a lot of others’ problems, so I am speaking 
only for myself. 

Battle Creek and Michigan need jobs. Because Battle Creek does 
not depend entirely on the automotive industry, our problem is not 
as acute as Detroit’s and many other cities in Michigan. However, 
7 to 9 percent of our employables have been unemployed for the past 
% years. We would, therefore, qualify for assistance from Senator 
Douglas’ act. 

Michigan, and therefore Battle Creek, is not attracting new industry. 
This can be attributed to the fact that we are accused of having a bad 
business climate. But the State’s population is increasing speedier 
than any of the other States except California and Florida. We must 
have jobs. We do not want temporary unemployment compensation 
or unlimited unemployment compensation. We don’t want welfare; 
we want work. Michigan’s labor is highly skilled. We should utilize 
it. §. 722 should be a last resort. One method of utilizing our labor 
is to repeal the Federal excise tax on motor vehicles. This would 
decrease the price of a $3,000 car by $250 to $300. More cars would 
be sold and therefore more manufactured. Because of the recession 
last year, the Federal Government lost $1,800 million in corporate 
taxes from Michigan. 

Each community should roll up its sleeves like Battle Creek has 
and organize an area development corporation. They should take 
good care of the industry they have and create a good local business 
climate. But this is effective only if the State does likewise. Per- 
haps S. 722 could be shaved and tailor-fitted for our State. Certainly. 
a strengthened and more effective Michigan Department of Economic 
Development could answer the accusations of neighboring States man- 
ufacturers associations and chambers of commerce. Our State taxes 
and wage rates are not the highest in the country. We are not bank- 
rupt. 

Tf our State were as active as my community, there would be little 
need for an area redevelopment act. If Lansing would drop its politi- 
cal axes and become as Michiganders and Americans instead of Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the fundamental problems would be licked. 
Michigan definitely needs a State industrial credit corporation similar 
to Pennsylvania’s—where IT came from—or the New England plan. 
This would prove to out-of-State industry that we are serious and 
want more plants. The Federal Government possibly could guarantee 
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and back the States’ industrial development credit funds. This might 
be similar to the Governor’s plan for industry. 

Senator Douglas’ bill reminds me of the coach who taught his boys 
the multiple offense before teaching them how to block and tackle. 
We must first solve our fundamental local problems, and if, when we 
have done everything in our power, we still need help, then perhaps 
we can resort to Federal aid. Let’s not create another Government 
bureau so our President can appoint a defeated politician as admin- 
istrator. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. I say, your two-edged sword cuts 
both ways. 

Senator Bennerr. Fortunately, neither Senator Douglas nor I at 
the moment need jobs as administrators of any kind. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Buckley, I notice on the chart that you have 
offered, 6 percent unemployment in Battle Creek now for almost 15 
months. When would you say that Battle Creek would need any 
outside aid ¢ 

Mr. Buck ey. I am suggesting, Senator, that maybe our troubles 
start at Lansing with those things I mentioned. 

Senator Dovetas. Not in Battle Creek ? 

Mr. Buckiey. Not in Battle Creek. I think we are set to go; we 
have the machinery and the equipment. 

Senator Doveras. And you would favor a State corporation to make 
loans or State authority to make loans or guarantee loans? 

Mr. Bucxtey. I would suggest one as the P.L.D.A. in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Doveias. My understanding was Governor Williams this 
morning stated that he had a bill troduced to insure private loans 
up to 90 percent. Do you favor this bill? 

Mr. Bucxtry. No; that isn’t the Pennsylvania bill, Senator. He 
has another bill, which is what I was suggesting perhaps the Federal 
Government do, guarantee these loans but not put any money out. 

Senator Doveras. And you are not in favor of insurance, but di- 
rect loans from the State? 

Mr. Bucktey. That is right. In Pennsylvania there is a 50 percent 
bank loan, 30 percent community and 20 percent State. 

Senator Dovertas. Would you support such a bill if it were intro- 
duced in the Michigan Legislature ? 

Mr. Bucktry. I have written one and given it to our legislator in 
Battle Creek. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, one difficulty, as I understand it, with 
« commission of the legislature is that it is controlled by the rural 
areas. 

Mr. Bucxtey. That is true, unfortunately. 

Senator Doveras. Who frequently are not sympathetic with the 
needs of the cities. 


Mr. Bucktry. This is a sales job, a communications job, Senator. 
It is tough. 

Senator Dovatas. I think you gentlemen can get together on this, 
and if you can get the Michigan Manufacturers Association to sup- 
port you, I am sure that this will be of great assistance. 

Mr. Bucktry. I feel the Governor would support it. However, I 
wonder if he does suggest it, if the administration does suggest it, if 
the other side of the fence will go along. 
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Senator Doveias. Well, now, the blame is shifted, then, from the 
Executive Mansion back to the other political party ¢ 

Mr. Bucxtey. I am not blaming the Executive Mansion. 

Senator Dovetas. Is the Governor still here, or did he leave? 

Mr. Herbert, will you get together with Mr. Buckley and see if you 
can work out some method of cooperation and then report to me in 20 
minutes as to what you have agreed ¢ 

Mr. Bucxtey. I agree with him, and he agrees with me. 

Mr. Hereert. I agree with you, Mr. Buckley. 

Senator Dovetas. Well, thank you. 

Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Bennetr. No questions. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Buckley. I wish you 
gentlemen would get together. 

The next witness is Mr. John F. O’Neill of the Jackson Area In- 
dustrial Development Corp. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. 0’NEILL, JACKSON AREA INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP., JACKSON, MICH. 


Mr. O’Netu. Chairman Douglas, Senator Bennett. 

Senator Dovcias. Mr. O'Neill, we were sorry to lose you from 
Tilinois. We hope you will come back by 1960. 

Mr. O’Nem. Senator, when I was down in Illinois, I probably did 
similar things to what our friendly competitors do to the industrial 
giant of Michigan, and that is to take pot shots at it. But since com- 
mg to Michigan, I have developed a lot of pride in it. All these fig- 
ures kicked around this morning, I think if you were to just look in 
the statistical abstracts of the United States you will find, if money 
talks, that more money was invested in machinery and equipment in 
Michigan, more capital invested in 1953, 1954, 1955 and 1956, than any 
other State in the Nation. 

And as to taxes and unhappy manufacturers, I think I could go into 
any State in the Union and find five that would use pressure to get 
out of the State to get their own way in some instances. 

As I mentioned, the Jackson Area Industrial Development Corp..is 
similar to Battle Creek’s. It is supported by different. businesses, re- 
tailers, professional people, some manufacturers, and some unions. 
The big difference is we havea better product to sell. 

As far as this bill is concerned, one thing: I have a question more 
than a comment. We would not be eligible under the bill. Many 
Michigan communities would not be eligible under the bill, and I won- 
der if sometime in the not-too-distant future this bill could back- 
fire on Michigan. 

We have so many industrial development directors coming into 
Michigan, Detroit and our own city of Jackson and elsewhere, from 
other States, promising them the sun, free land, tax-exempt status, a 
freeze on unemployment rates, and.so forth. If our communities 
progress faster than some in the Southern States and no longer are 
qualified under this bill, that’ gives the other States some other am- 
munition to come in and raid Michigan. 

If they can get the money, I suppose, just guessing, at maybe 3 per- 
cent—would that be possible ? 
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Senator Doveras. No; it would be the going rate on 30-year Gov- 
ernment bonds, plus one-half of 1 percent. I think it would be some- 
thing over 4 percent. 

Senator Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Nettu. It would be considerably cheaper than they could 
get it through the normal channels. 

Senator Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Nem. All right. So our present manufacturing companies 
in Jackson are paying the going rate. 

Senator Bennett. Do you know what they are paying in Jackson 
now ? 

Mr. O’Netu. I suppose it varies with the risk and the prospect and 
so on. But it seems to me that other States could come in and say, 
“Now, we can get you money a lot cheaper than you can get it in 
Jackson. We will put up this plant for you; 65 percent of it we can 
get immediately.” 

What recourse would we have and how could we fight such com- 
petition in the many Michigan communities who are not eligible 
under this bill ? 

Granted, there is a possibility we might become eligible. I hope to 
high heaven we never do, but as it stands now, we aren’t. There is 
even a question of Flint and some other Michigan communities. I 
think the purpose of the bill is fine. 

As the standard of living in these distressed areas increases and the 
are provided jobs, they can consume our Michigan production, whic 
is fine. But my question is: Are we robbing Peter to pay Paul? Are 
we bringing up some distressed areas at the expense of others that 
are fairly well off ? 

Senator Dovatas. I may say that there would be very few southern 
cities which would be eligible. Perhaps Asheville, N.C., and one or 
two others. But in the main, the cities that are eligible would be 
along the Atlantic coast and the northeastern part of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Middle West. 

Senator Bennett. May I call your attention to the fact that the 
bill provides that this money may not be used if the net effect is to 
create substantial unemployment in the city from which another 
industry comes. 

Mr. O’Netu. How do you avoid that? If we lose anything, then we 
might be eligible under the bill. I mean, how do you determine that? 

enator Doveias. The purpose is not to transfer existing plants but 
to help channel growth into the areas of greatest need. 
_ Senator Bennerr. Actually, these gentlemen, Senator, are all travel- 
ing around the country looking for somebody to transfer. We just 
heard from a gentleman, Mr. Herbert, of the Michigan Economic 
Development Ccnnimisnion, that he had been in New York looking 
over three possibilities. 

Senator Doveias. They scout around the way the football scouts 
do to attract people to various universities. 

_ Mr. O’Netix. Senators, we had some ammunition here this morn- 
ing, $2 million to clear 17 acres in Detroit. That is $118,000 an acre. 

e are going to speed up our efforts here in Detroit. 

That was my question, basically: How can we prevent unemplo 
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community to a distressed area and then creating unemployment in the 
first area. 

Senator Dovetas. The purpose of the bill is not at all to relocate 
existing plants, but as I have said, to channel growth into the areas 
of greatest need. 

Mr.O’Ner. That is all my comments. 

Senator Doucuas. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Neill. 

The next witness is Mr. William H. Leininger, chairman of the 
Livingston County Planning Commission. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. LEININGER, CHAIRMAN, LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION, HOWELL, MICH. 


Mr. Lernincer. Senator Douglas and Senator Bennett, my name is 
William H. Leininger, chairman of the Livingston County Planning 
Commission. 

I was very much interested in your remarks, Senator, about an agri- 
cultural community. That is exactly what I am here to represent, an 
agricultural community which is threatened with becoming an indus- 
trial community. We are planning to make it one of those ideal in- 
dustrial communities that Mr. Reuther referred to a few minutes ago 
as a “palm tree community.” 

Senator Doveias. Palm Beach. 

Mr. Lernincer. That was too rich for my blood. But I have om 
era] exhibits here that I would like to show the committee before I go 
ahead to explain the problem, so that you could see it eet 
This is a picture of the township that I w vill talk about, with our land- 
use study. This isa picture of the county which I will refer to in the 
record. This shows the relation of Livingston County to our town- 
ship. This is Livingston County, this is W ayne County, this is De- 
troit. This is primarily an agricultural community. So I will go 
back to my statement and offer these for the record. 

May I read this statement? It will only take about 3 minutes, 
Senator. Then I will be glad to answer any questions you have. 

Senator Dova.as. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lerntncer. We well recognize the plight of the larger commu- 
nities in Michigan which has been brought on by severe unemploy- 
ment. 

When the United States found itself unexpectedly involved in the 
Second World War, Michigan went all out, patriotically, to supply 
the sinews of war. We gave of our manpower to the armed services 
and devoted our energies to turning out the materiel for the winning 
of the war. We were known as the Arsenal of Democracy, which has 
been brought out several times today. This unusual effort demanded 
increased manpower which was brought in, to a large degree, from 
out of the State. 

Due to lack of demand for all our increased production facilities, 
we are found with a surplus of labor, the burden of which should be 
shared, we believe, to some extent bv those we helped in time of need. 
Our ability to sell our manufactured products is well known. No one 
will deny that we have made a conscientious and economically proved 
effort to advertise and push Michigan products in the markets of the 
world. That we cannot effectively employ all those we now find 
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within our borders cannot rightfully be charged to our inability or 
lack of effort. To make political hay of our unemploy ment situation 
should be beneath the leaders of both our parties. Just as we united 
in our war effort, we should now unite in our peacetime effort without 
the kettle ¢ alling the pot black, which has been done several times here 
today. 

The evidently permanent letting down of importation bars can be 
blamed in part for some of our unemployment. But the world situa- 
tion being what it is, we must accept the fact that wholesale importa- 
tion of steel, tools, and goods of many categories will continue to 
flood our country from people with living standards far below ours. 

May I point out to the committee that our automotive companies 
and other suppliers are now importing our very expensive tools from 
the European toolmakers which we used to make here in this area? 

The eternal cycle of inflation with higher wages attempting to keep 
up with rising prices tend to price more and more people out of the 
market. Higher taxes made necessary by publicly demanded serv- 
ices and ever greater demands for defense spending all must bear 
some share of the blame for our present unemployment. 

But we are not here today to place blame but to find solutions, 
if we can. We would therefore draw to your attention our own 
predicament in a typical agricultural county. We are located in a 
general geographical center of large communities such as Detroit, 
Lansing, Flint, and Ann Arbor. Sines the war, a vast change has 
taken place. People are moving into our county from every direction 
seeking a more peaceful and healthful climate in which to live and 
raise their families. 

The opening of Expressways No. 16 from Detroit to Muskegon 
and No. 23 from the Ohio border to the Straits of Mackinac is bring- 
ing an ever-increasing population to our area. Farms are being sub- 
divided or taken out of production by city people coming in and buy- 
ing them up, then turning them over to the Government as nonpro- 
ducers with incomes from that nonproduetion being more than enough 
to carry the interest and taxes. 

Seventy percent of our farmers work more than 100 days annually 
off their farms. Our townships, villages, and towns are being called 
upon to furnish schools, water, sewers, and other facilities far beyond 
their capacity to produce revenue unless unreasonable taxes are levied. 

As you are aware, a community cannot furnish modern facilities 
and proper educational standards on bedroom taxes from low-cost 
homes. More than 50 percent of our workers are employed outside 
the confines of our county. We now have more than 1,000 unem- 
ployed in our county with 39,000 population. This does not sound 
big in comparison with the cities, but it is just as serious to us. 

We need industry and have an excellent concept of what it takes 
to lure industry to our county. We have very low taxes, and our 
elected officers are appreci iative of our need and will be kindly dis- 
posed toward incoming industries. We have unusually good working 
forces which for the “most part own their own homes and land or 
have equities in them. We have plenty of water and exceptional 
recreational advantages. 

We are close to our three great State universities for those indus- 
tries requiring their research facilities. Seven of our townships are 
zoned for industrial expansion. 
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We have a sympathetic attitude or climate for incoming industries. 

The boards of commerce of our several communities will help to 
raise money in a limited way to entice small industries into our county. 
What we need is investment capital in land and buildings beyond our 
ability to supply. 

Whatever capital could be loaned to us would certainly be on a 
self-liquidating basis. We want no handouts—no free grants. We 
have our well-laid plans for the ideal county of which we have 
dreamed. We want no large factories. The industrial parks which 
we have planned are for small, well-diversified industries employ- 
ing no more than 100 people each. 

Should this bill or some bill similar to it become law, we urge 
that provisions be made for the lending of funds to private com- 
panies or groups at low rates of interest and on long terms, such 
funds to be used for the development of industrial sites and build- 
ings in counties such as ours. 

Your aim, as is to concentrate grants under this bill to 
slum clearances and other projects in the cities, such as Mayor Miriani 
mentioned. These areas are in this condition because of lack of 
planning in these cities. I want to point out here that when I was 
chairman of the Economic Committee here in Detroit in 1944 and 
1945, we predicted then exactly what we have run against now, 
that we would eventualy settle down to a 5.5 to 6 million car-year 
and we would eventually have a quarter of a million to a half mil- 
lion people in the State. 

Then, too, the industries which you would replace in the cities 
will be taxed by those municipalities while the outlying suburbs 
must furnish facilities and educate the youth of the factory work- 
- without the benefit of industry taxes. This is unfair, we be- 
ieve. 

For instance, in Dearborn they have a very good tax situation. 
They can provide free camps costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for their people, while we in the country have to educate those 
people that come to us and work here in the city. 

You mentioned Wyandotte this morning. We have two execu- 
tives of Wyandotte Chemical Co. who have raised their children 
in our community, and yet Wyandotte Chemical is taxed in that 
area there. 

So we need something to tax, and we land on small industry. We 
have a typical plant here which we have developed which we think 
is an ideal one, and I would like to offer this for the record. 

We have built this plant on No. 23, which is south of Brighton. 
Brighton is a village of 2,500 people. We have a working force 
in this little village of 300 peope. The Detroit Gas Co. closed their 
doors and threw out 50 percent of our working force overnight. 
We would replace that plant with one or two of these plants which 
cost about $100,000 each. 

We have in this general area three different parks that we would 
recommend in which we could put nine plants, chase in the Brighton- 


Chilson area, three in the Hamburg area, and three in the Farming- 
ton-Howell area. 

On this plant that just closed at Brighton, I had a manufacturer 
interested in coming into that community last week. I talked to the 
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owner of the building, which is now vacant, and got an offer from 
him, and I said, “What will you take down on that building if we 
can raise some money locally?” Hesaid— 

“Well, how much have you got ?” 

I said, “Nothing.” So I called up the cashier of the bank in 
Brighton at 10 o’clock in the morning, and I said, “See how much you 
can raise by 4 o’clock. I have a manufacturer coming in there to look 
at that building this afternoon. Start off your subscription with $1,000 
for me, see what you can raise.” That is a little town or village of 
2,500 people. 

My manufacturing or industrial prospect turned the building down 
because it was of frame construction, had been there about 40 years 
with a frame roof and frame pillars supporting it. He was afraid o 
fire. But, anyway, I went by the bank at 4 o’clock, and I said, “How 
much did you raise?” 

He said, “$10,000.” That was awfully good as far as I was con- 
cerned, but it would not help us under your bill, I mean, to require 
us to raise even 35 percent of a $100,000 building. 

In Howell, Mich., which is our county seat, we have the assurance 
that we can raise $35,000 to $50,000 for one plant. That would give 
us one plant only. But we have a thousand unemployed. We can 
take care of that thousand unemployed with nine plants. That will 
cost us in the neighborhood of $900,000 to $1 million. 

I think you bill, Senator, providing for machinery, should be taken 
care of under the Small Business Administration, very probably. 
Not that I am for the way that turned out. I was for the original bill, 
but the way the administration has turned out under a bunch of bank 
clerks who require all the things that any bank does, it is just beyond 
belief. They won’t lend us money to put up a building of this kind. 
They can’t, because it is land. 

And yet, I ask you, what is better security or collateral in the United 
States than industrial land? Here in Detroit they are talking about 
clearing land at $118,000 an acre. We educate part of the people in a 
neighboring county. Our county is only 30 minutes away from Detroit, 
and yet those people are coming out there by the hundreds in our 
county, working in Detroit. Why not help us put industry in our 
county where those people are going to work. We can give you land at 
$250 to $300 an acre. Thank you. 

Senator Dovaras. The next witnesses are Dr. Dale Hathaway and 
Dr. Lawrence Witt, Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan 
State University. 

We appreciate the care which you have taken and recognize the 
work that has gone into this very thorough statement that you have 
prepared. We will print the whole statement in the record, or we 


will compile a synopsis of it or such newer comments as you may care 
to make. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. DALE E. HATHAWAY AND DR. LAWRENCE W. 
WITT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Wirt. Thank you, Senator Douglas. We are very happy to be 
here, and we have just a very short statement, which both Dr. Hath- 
away and I would like to make. We have prepared a joint formal 
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statement: for the record which brings together materials from our 
studies and those of our colleagues at Michigan State University, and 
we will make a short statement to try to emphasize the policy impli- 
cations of the materials presented. 

We are dealing here primarily with underemployment and low 
levels of living, rather than with unemployment in northern Michigan. 
This is the Upper Peninsula. 

Senator Doucias. You are speaking about the farmers ? 

Dr. Wirr. We are speaking about:the farmers. I will speak pri- 
marily about the characteristics of the farmers, and Dr. Hathaway 
will talk about the relations between the agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural sectors of the economy. 

Senator Dovetas. This first statement of yours is about the farmers 
rather than about the mining population ¢ 

Dr. Wirr. Yes; that is right. 

No simple, single solution will bring prosperity to northern Mich- 
igan comparable to that formerly enjoyed in southern Michigan. I 
would like to explain why this is true. 

At present, a larger proportion of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture than in the lower part of the State. However, the agricul- 
tural possibilities of northern Michigan are limited. The short grow- 
ing season, the scattered areas of good soils, and the long distance to 
market impose definite ceilings to the development of agriculture. 
There are opportunities for individual farmers, particularly in the 
younger age groups, to develop moderately remunerative farming 
operations. For most of them, it will require substantial additional 
capital, and there are evidences of current significant credit shortages. 
Still, on the average, farming in this area is dropping further and 
further behind that in southern Michigan. 

Within northern Michigan, agriculture has not expanded and is 
unlikely to do so. In addition, the employment levels in the manu- 
facturing industry have declined. As a result, there has been a large 
migration of youth (both rural and urban) from the area, taking with 
them educational capital invested by their parents and the community. 
This means that smaller proportions of northern Michigan’s popula- 
tion are in the age groups normally considered the most. productive, 
and the larger proportions are in those younger and older age groups 
requiring community services, but generally not contributing to their 
es 

t might be inferred that the problem will gradually be solved as 
these older farmers transfer resources to the younger generation. 
However, in a six-county study of open-country households in this 
area, we found that this was not likely to occur. A considerable 
number of these heads of households had participated in outside labor 
markets, but had returned to or had migrated to this area. Since this 
pattern occurred in each age group now farming, it suggests that 
northern Michigan does receive enough migrants over 35 to offset some 
of the high migration of youth—enough to make this a persistent 
problem area. 

We found that over two-thirds of the heads of low-income house- 
holds (under $4,000 gross income) were over 55 years of age and 
another 6 percent were physically disabled. It is doubtful whether 
this group has the physical capability either to conduct a larger, 
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more productive farming operation, or to take on major off-farm jobs 
to supplement low farm incomes. TS 

In addition, even those capable of and willing to expand farm 
operations are hamstrung by the lack of credit available under condi- 
tions which make major changes in farm organization possible. 
Furthermore, many farmers are conservative in their attitudes to- 
ward credit, preferring a smaller, more secure income to the possi- 
bility of a larger income, but with the risks that come with high in- 
debtedness. ; 

These statements are not to infer, however, that farmers in this 
region would not gain from economic growth. Certainly some 
farmers would make good use of larger off-farm income opportuni- 
ties. Others would benefit from credit arrangements which would 
enable active farmers to substantially increase their resources, For 
still others, a larger consuming market nearby would encourage them 
to sell their own products directly, and thus increase their gross 
incomes. Therefore, outside programs to stimulate the proper types 
of economic growth in this region can contribute to the considerable 
efforts already underway by local and State groups. 

Dr. Hathaway will deal with that. 

Dr. Hatuaway. I am Dale Hathaway, professor of agricultural 
economics at Michigan State University. 

I think, in light of Mr. Herbert’s earlier statements, it should be 
called to the attention of the Senator that the Department of Agri- 
culture’s bulletin entitled, “The Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources,” the report on the problem of low-income farmers, pub- 
lished in 1955, classified nearly all of the region north of the Bay 
City-Muskegon line as substantial or moderate low-income and level 
of living areas in agriculture. 

Senator Doveras. That is the so-called cutover region ? 

Dr. Hatnaway. Yes, Senator, it is, 

It is unrealistic to assume that the normal operation of market 
forces will tend to raise the average income level in northern Michi- 
gan to that of southern Michigan. This is true even if we assume 
that we will maintain full employment in the southern portion of the 
State. To the extent that we fail to maintain full employment in the 
nonfarm portion of the State’s economy, it will adversely affect 
underemployed rural people. In southern lower Michigan industrial 
expansion has facilitated the transfer of underemployed farm labor 
from agriculture and has aided agricultural adjustments in adjacent 
areas without requiring migration of the families concerned. 

However, the prospects are not encouraging for enough expansion 
of manufacturing and mining industries in northern Michigan to 
fully employ the unemployed and underemployed persons in the area. 
A very high growth rate would be required to provide sufficient off- 
farm opportunities. Even a large-scale program of Federal aid might 
not enable the area to compete with other manufacturing sectors of 
the economy in the years ahead. 

On the other hand, the prospects for expanding the tourist and 
resort industry in northern Michigan appear good. Outside credit 
and other supplements to local and State efforts should prove pro- 
ductive, since they would encourage rather than run counter to eco- 
nomic trends already underway. 
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An expansion of both public and private facilities is necessary to 
increase the rate of growth of the tourist and resort industry. Be- 
cause of the nature of the industry, the private sector alone cannot be 
expected to provide the necessary facilities. Since additional capital 
will che required, probably both loans and grants will be needed. 
However, this type of industry may require less capital than would 
manufacturing industries capable of supplying comparable employ- 
ment opportunities, and thus is well-suited for an area which suffers 
a shortage of capital. 

An expansion of service industries in northern Michigan will re- 
quire the retraining of many persons now underemployed in the 
area. Because of their background and training, it is probably easier 
for rural people to move into manufacturing industries than into 
service industries. To be helpful, a retraining program will be some- 
what different than that usually visualized to prepare people to enter 
manufacturing industries. Emphasis upon serving the public and 
upon management practices in service industries will be needed, 

Additional expansion of the tourist and resort industry would aid 
those remaining in agriculture in northern Michigan in two ways: 
First, it would expand the local market for farm products, overcom- 
ing the handicap that farms in this area face in being far from major 
centers of population. Second, it would allow farmers to perform 
many marketing services, thus providing a market for their labor not 
currently utilized in their small-scale farm operations. 

The future of the northern Michigan area is, of course, related to 
continued expansion of population and income levels in the more 
highly industrialized portions of this and adjacent States. But, in 
my opinion, this future lies largely in serving them, not in competing 
with them. 

Senator Dovuetas. In other words, you think the development of 
the tourist industry is more important than the additional manufac- 
turing plants in the area? 

Dr. Wirr. We say this, Senator, because this is what we call in 
technical terms an income-elastic industry, that we can, by develop- 
ing the facilities, increase more rapidly than we would some of these 
other items. 

Senator Douctas. Very interesting. 

I may say that this point came up in the drafting of the legislation, 
and I think you will find that the bill is drafted sufficiently broadly 
so that loans could be made for tourist accommodations as well as 
for manufacturing plants. 

Dr. Wirt. In one of the drafts of the bill that we saw that was 
passed last year, I believe, public facilities were excluded in the 
final document. The draft of the bill this year has it in there, and 
it seems that this would be appropriate for this tourist and resort 
industry if it were to remain. 

Senator Doverias. You want the present language to remain ? 

Dr. Wirr. Yes. 


Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for coming. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


SoME PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF AREA DEVELOPMENT IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 


(By Dale E. Hathaway and Lawrence W. Witt, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Michigan State University) 


By most classifications much of the area of the northern Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan and of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan may be classified as a low- 
income area. It was so classified by the publication “Agriculture’s Human 
Resources” of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1955. In our analyti- 
eal work pertaining to these problems in Michigan we have found it desir- 
able to include the area north of a line running approximately from Bay City to 
Muskegon and thet Upper Peninsula of Michigan as an area where problems and 
possibilities are roughly similar. Much of the data that are presented in this 
discussion therefore refers to this area as northern Michigan and the remainder 
of the State as southern Michigan. 

There are substantial income differentials between northern Michigan and the 
more highly industrialized portion of the State. The question arises as to 
whether we can expect the usual operation of the market mechanism to bring 
about greater equality of incomes between regions now having substantial dif- 
ferences in average income levels. Some persons argue that the normal func- 
tioning of the market will bring equality, and that therefore, no special attention 
need be given to the problems of low-income areas. Nearly all of the evidence 
that we have been able to obtain suggests that the reverse is more nearly the 
case in agriculture. 

Table 1 shows the average sales of farm products per commercial farm in 
different parts of the State of Michigan for the census years 1939, 1944, 1949, and 
1954. While gross sales are, in a sense, only a weak measure of the net income 
position of the farmers, it is impossible to have a very high net income without 
having a high gross income. It also would appear unreasonable to expect that 
farmers with low gross incomes were more efficient and, therefore, were able to 
retain a higher proportion of their gross income as net income, since most of the 
evidence available leans in the other direction. 

Table 1 suggests that in 1939 the average level of output of commercial farms 
in northern Michigan was well below that of farms in the southern portion of the 
State. Statistics for 1950 and 1954 indicate that the income gap between this 
low-income area of the State and the rest of the State probably has widened 
rather than narrowed. Prior to World War II the sales per commercial farm in 
northern Michigan were approximately $600 below the average sales per commer- 
cial farm in the lower part of the Lower Peninsula. This gap has now widened 
to nearly $3,000 per farm. Since the disparity has grown despite high level 
employment through most of World War Ii and the postwar period which has 
exerted a strong pull for underemployed labor in such areas, it would appear too 
much to expect the operation of normal market forces or even additional indus- 


trialization in the lower part of the State to bring about any appreciable reduc- 
tion in this widening income gap. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE LOW-INCOME REGION 


To discuss the problems and possibilities of development of the low-income 
region of northern Michigan it is necessary to understand some of the character- 
istics of that region and its agriculture. Agriculture must be discussed because 
a much higher proportion of the labor force is engaged in agriculture in this area 
than in the southern portion of the State (table 2). 

Table 3 contains some basic facts regarding land use in Michigan in 1954. The 
area we classify as northern Michigan has a much lower percentage of the total 
land area in farms. Even more important in considering the potential opportuni- 
ties for the expansion of agriculture in this region is that the percent of the land 
area in cropland is much lower than in the southern part of the State. Asa 
result of topography, soils, and climate, the potentialities for substantial expan 
sion of agricultural land in northern Michigan are limited. 
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TABLE 1.—Average value of farm products sold by commercial farms in 
Michigan 


{Dollar sales] 





Upper | Upper third | Middle third | Lowest third 
Year Peninsula | + of Lower of Lower | of Lower State 
| Peninsula Peninsula Peninsula | 
sgn Siieiiesleescudiasabieietati eigen tictntbesionadmaaieidapinilimmeaeniil none ig 
i iacssittiinceippcnianiitenin . | 752 817 , 244 | 1, 364 | 1, 233 
BeBe wcan bbw deniieen 1, 665 1, 904 2, 394 | 2, 607 | 2, 410 
ins dikisabinecienwethay 2, 882 3, 240 4, 137 | 4, 639 | 4, 252 
5, 403 


a 3, 234 3, 733 5, 264 | 5, 945 





Source: Computed from the 1940, 1945, 1950 and 1954 Census of Agriculture. 


Counties included in each region are as follows: 

Upper Peninsula: Alger, Baraga, Chippewa, Delta, Dickinson, Gogebic, Houghton, dron, 
Keweenaw, Luce, Mackinac, Marquette, Menominee, Ontonagon, Schoolcraft. 

Upper third of Lower Peninsula: Alcona, Alpena, Antrim, Benzie, Charlevoix, Cheboy- 
gan, Crawford, Emmet, Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, Iosco, Leelanau, Manistee, Missaukee, 
Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscommon, Wexford. 

Middle third of Lower Peninsula: Arenac, Bay, Clare, Gladwin, Gratiot, Huron, Isabella, 

Lake, Mason, Mecosta, Midland, Montcalm, Muskegon, Newaygo, Oceana, Osceola, Sagi- 
naw, Sanilac, Tuscola. 

Lower third of Lower Peninsula: Allegan, Barry, Branch, Berrien, Calhoun, Cass, 
Clinton, Eaton, Genesee, Hillsdale, Ingham, Ionia, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Kent, Lapeer, 
Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, Ottawa, St. Clair, St. Joseph, Shiawassee, 
Van Buren, Washtenaw, Wayne. 


TABLE B.—Percentage of total employed persons employed in agriculture in 
different regions of Michigan, 1950 


I ae cas es indbininsshinin omtinimemeicon 11,32 
I ao cence miteeinmenmininmtentiie iow 22.91 
I a dd llesbitnepenensipeumubintanep ws 18.25 
Is Ts i cumini Se waste mieeeew gens palemerenine 4.41 
ll aeccct ccenencininemreeedacinesmnennien 6.68 


Source : Computed from the 1950 Census of Population. 


TABLE 3.—Some basic facts on land use in Michigan, 1954 








| 





| Percent of | Percentof | Percent of 
land area | land area land in farms 

infarms | incropland | that isin 

cropland 

| j 

Upper Peninsula_.....--- ie tl gata i ne eae eg in 12.3 | 5.5 | 44.6 
SE EE 36.3 16.7 46.1 
Combined, northern Michigan...............................- 24.5 11L.1 45.7 
NT ee ce eb adusbhecedowuaht 73.7 54.9 74.5 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, Michigan, vol. 1, pt. 6. 


Although the characteristics of the region limit the potential expansion of 
farms in the area this does not answer the question of the character of the 
farms now operating in the region. Table 4 compares farms in northern 
Michigan with those in the balance of the State, by economic groups, for the 
census year 1954. It shows two striking differences between the two regions 
of the State. First, in northern Michigan the percentage of commercial full- 
time farms with sales of $5,000 or more is less than half the percentage in 
southern Michigan. The number of residential farms in northern Michigan 
is nearly twice that of the lower portion of the State. Another sharp differ- 
ence between the areas is in the proportion of commercial part-time farms. 
These are farms on which the operator worked off the farm a hundred days 
or more but which still had sales of $2,500 or more of farm products during 
1954. The lower part of the State has twice as high a proportion of such 
farms as does northern Michigan. 
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TABLE 4.—Farms by economic groups, 1954 

















Area 
, : Sn er 
Economic group Upper Michigan | Balance of State 
Delian Percent Number | Percent 
siciginhinas eioceneonest age akan nee AU eA -cthileldetetean apie eaasagened bas. ts 
Commercial, full-time farms (sales of $5,000 or more)-_-_--------- | 3, 725 11.4 26, 564 25.0 
Inbetween, full-time farms (sales of $2,500 to $4,999) ____.-__-._- 4, 789 14.6 | 14,686 13.9 
Commercial, part-time farms (sales of $2,500 or more and | 
operator worked off farm 100 days or more) -_..---.------------ | 1, 581 | 4.8} 11,057 10. 4 
Low-output farms: | | 
a. Part-time (sales of less than $2,500 and operator worked 
Om tet 100 Gaye GF more)... 2. oo. 8 as 5 10, 622 | 32.4} 31,445 29. 7 
Is a ae a ce a a | 12, 080 36. 8 | 22, 317 21.0 
Re cdcnescet etre ceamaniesinenteesieewiramticencennsisiones 32,797 | 100.0 | 106, 069 | 100. 0 





Source: ‘‘1954 Census of Agriculture,’’ Michigan, vol. 1, pt. 6. 


This lower proportion of commercial part-time farms in upper Michigan 
probably can be attributed to three factors. First, the availability of suitable 
off-farm employment to combine with a modest level of farming activity is 
probably more limited in northern Michigan. Second, the resources available 
to farm operators in northern Michigan are generally such that it is not possible 
for them to organize these resources so that they can produce sales of farm 
products of more than $2,500 and still have time left to work off the farm more 
than a hundred days. A third factor which may limit such farms is the age 
distribution of the population of the area. 

Even among those farms which are classed as commercial full-time farms we 
tind that a higher proportion of them are on the low end of the scale in northern 
Michigan. Table 5 shows that the proportion of class I farms (those having 
gross sales of more than $25,000 in 1954) was less than half that for the re- 
mainder of the State, and the proportion of class II farms (those having sales 
from $10,000 to $24,999 in 1954) was less than one-third of that of southern 
Michigan. Thus, northern Michigan not only has a much lower proportion of 
commercial full-time farms but even among those commercial full-time farms 
the average level of gross sales is well below the rest of the State. 


TABLE 5.—Farms by economic class, 1954 


Upper Michigan Balance of State 








Economic class | 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


i 


sins as sini den ecenciaaati ‘ me 196 | 6 1, 346 


I ace acess | 1.3 
ea 5 ; ‘ ‘ 939 2.9 9, $92 | 9.3 
a ; < ink bea it | 3, 019 | 9.2 | 19, 537 | 18.4 
Pe ; said ; | 5,941 18.1 21, 532 | 20.3 
eke ; scape Ulam ia “ bis 7, 544 23.0 18, 485 17.4 
WE eases ' re sss odes : suduhei as 3, 588 10.9 6, 142 | 5.8 
Part-time _ _- 5 Salita cacbean Wawa 5, 994 18.3 15, 310 | 14.5 
Residential ____- ‘ iicenietuleaeiabecgbanteties ahs ieran 5, 576 17.0 13, 825 | 13.0 

i st A Rae el aad tn lhe 2, 797 100.0 | 106, 069 | 100. 0 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, Michigan, vol. 1, pt. 6. 


Further understanding of the problems of these areas can be obtained by in- 
vestigating the age distribution of the population. For a variety of reasons— 
especially the lack of adequate economic opportunity in the immediate area 
most of northern Michigan has had a substantial out-migration of persons during 
the last two decades. Asa result, the population now remaining in the area has 
a higher percentage of persons under 18 years of age and persons 65 years of age 
and over. Conversely, the proportion of persons in the 18- to 65-year group, 
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which we normally consider to be the potential labor force, is lower in northern 
Michigan than in the lower portion of the State. Some effects of this age dis- 
tribution upon the income possibilities of the people remaining in the area were 
shown in a special study conducted by Milton Steinmueller in a portion of the 
northern Michigan area during 1956 in cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Data obtained by Steinmueller indicated the rather close association between 
age of the household head and the level of gross household income received in 
1956 (table 6). However, he pointed out that many of the households receiv- 
ing lower levels of income in 1956 have not always received low incomes. A 
large proportion of these households represent going concerns of previous dec- 
ades and retired, or semiretired persons receiving transfer payments of one type 
or another. 


TABLE 6.—Gross household income by age of household head northern Michigan 
study area, 1956 




















Age of household head 
acide sales ledbthrsns pita easeicipaiam barat | Percent 
Gross household income | | | | Total of total 
| 20 to34 | 35to 44 | 45 to 54 | 55 to 64 65 and 
| | over | 
e wih St ls 
Under $1,000. ............-- sd Ncidcsadtalindee piicasindee eh Reee : | 9 9 | 2.7 
$1,000 to $1,999____- ee Ase ob ak | 5 | 7 | 7 29 | 8.5 
$2,000 to $2,900... .............- 4 4 | 6 10 | 11 | 35 | 10.3 
$3,000 to $3,999... .........--.- 4 ~ 7 | 4 | 6 29 8.5 
Base $0 9n,00e~..--~+---~------ 17 20 21 | 15 11 84 | 24.8 
$6,000 to $7,999... 8 14 10 | 5 4 | 41 12.1 
$8,000 to $9,9909..........._.._.- 4 8 6 | 2 1 21 | 6.2 
$10,000 and over-- sail 3 7 8 | 5 | 2 | 25 7.4 
| Rae aaneeeaetaemiamm ae 4 | 11 | 11 16 | 24 | 66 19.5 
piloted aot si 
ee ee ae eee 44 | 72 | 74 | 64 | 85 | 339 100. 0 
Percent of total. .......-..-....- 13.0 | 21.2 21,8 | 18.9 | 25. 1 RD Tei cee 
' 





1 It is estimated that 30 of the ‘‘no report’’ households received less than $4,000 gross houschold income in 
1956. 


Source: M.H. Steinmueller, “‘An Exploration In The Use Of The Retardation Hypothesis As An Expla- 
nation Of A Low-Income Area in Northern Michigan.’’ A thesis submitted to the School for Advanced 
Graduate Studies, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 1958 (unpublished). 


If one arbitrarily classifies households that have gross incomes of less than 
$4,000 in 1956 as low-income households, it again seems there is a high rela- 
tionship between age and household income. Table 7 shows some characteristics 
of 132 such low-income household heads in this northern Michigan study area in 
1956. Most of the low-income families included in this study of open country 
households had heads 55 years of age or older. More than two-thirds of heads of 
households of families classified as low-income families were over age 55 and 
another one-seventh of the low-income group were disabled or considered their 
low income as temporary. 
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Tas_e 7.—Selected characteristics of 132 low-income household, heads, northern 
Michigan study area, 1956 * 


| Household heads 








item 
| Number Percent of 
total 

Bends 56 wate af 0b Ok GiGi b Soo se sige de anh decnquapeconicy deb opens 92 69.7 

Heads under 55 years of age: Bere oy Aes 
eerneeies ait ds secicel stl ila dure. Las bos ed fos | 10 | 7.6 
TE ae ak 8 | 6.0 
ee Ae 5 ee ee oe | 22 | 16.7 
Wnt he or hit tc binstir et custacbaced hlenglivesio. sit | 40 | 30:3 
NII oC) mas Garena ait aia ain mOr ene aa th hi 132° 100.0 





t Low-income defined as total gross household income from all sources of less than $4,000 in 1956. 
2 Expanding farm operations or changing farm organization to result in substantially higher gross income, 
or loss of nonfarmwork for part of 1956. 


Source: M. H. Steinmueller, op. cit. 


This study of a northern Michigan area suggests that a higher proportion 
of the household heads 20 to 54 years of age are able to develop income generat- 
ing activities than one might expect looking at the average figures. More than 
80 percent of the households whose heads were between 20 to 34 years of age 
had gross household incomes of $4,000 or more. Seventy-seven percent of the 
households with heads 35 to 54 years of age obtained gross household incomes 
of $4,000 or more (see appendix statement A). 

Thus it appears that a part of the low average income in northern Michigan 
can be accounted for by the differences in the age and physical capability levels 
of the population. The Steinmueller study also shows, however, that the out- 
migration tends to work against the lower income areas and might tend to bring 
about even wider disparities in income levels in the future. 

Steinmueller found that outmigrants had higher levels of formal education 
than the locally born males who stayed in the area (table 8). This disadvantage 
to the local area, however, was partially offset by the fact that inmigrants to 
the region had slightly higher levels of formal education than did the average 
level of the residents who had been born locally and stayed in the area. In 
any case, however, it does appear that a low-income region in Michigan, and 
probably many throughout the United States, face a serious problem of putting 
many of their resources into the education of the younger people only to have 
them mig-ate to higher income regions. This, in a sense, is a migration of 
capital from low-income capital-poor areas to higher income wealthier areas. 


Tasite 8.—Percent of out-migrants, in-migrants, and locally born residents by 
educational levels,’ males 20-44 years of age, northern Michigan study area, 
1956 














Educational level attained Out-migrants| In-migrants Residents 
Dye OF en oo 6.65 cs R KA Bais. 77 36 156 
een ee ek ee eee De ee ~ 16.7 30.1 
OG Up lace Grease... 3c eee Neh ade rail t times 13.0 36.1 20.5 
Nei NGOs. Ui Misti. iD. Jee 44.1 36. 1 45.5 
SO OO NBS So bse ctcaeewtcthdnn sb hbase od ie enrd~ cbc tasngese | 19. 5 | 11.1 39 
aS LE at re Tet RET eh AD sis) eet J 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 





1A chi square test of the distribution indicates a statistically significant difference between tl distri- 
butions for out-migrants and residents at 1 percent level; a statistically signiicant difference bet “een the 
distributions for in-migrants and residents at the 2+percent level; and a statistically significant difference 
between the distributions for out-migrants and in-migrants at the 5-percent level. 


Source: M. H. Steinmueller, op. cit. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


For approximately 30 years a number of farm operators throughout the State 
of Michigan have cooperated with the Michigan State University agricultural 
extension service by keeping farm account records upon their farms.. A number 
of these farm account operators are in northern Michigan. There are reasons 
to believe that these cooperating farmers are above average in managerial skills. 
Because of their close cooperation with the extension service it is easy for them 
to obtain technical information. Therefore, we assume that these farms are 
probably above average in their respective areas. However, when we examine 
the net returns to operator’s labor for these farms in northern Michigan we find 
the median income level has continued substantially below the level of their 
counterparts in the southern part of the State (appendix B). Moreover, a dis- 
tinctly smaller percentage of the northern Michigan cooperators have earnings 
at levels competitive with earnings in nonfarm occupations. This suggests there 
may be some severe limitations to the possibilities of agricultural expansion 
in this area, given present price levels and technology. 

There appear to be several factors that limit potential expansion. The most 
obvious of these is the limited availability of productive agricultural land in 
the area. In addition, it must be recognized that the shorter growing season 
limits the types and varieties of crops that are available to producers in this 
region. Further, this region is located less advantageously in relation to the 
major markets. Unless some kind of industrialization or other economic activity 
can increase the local markets available in this area, these farmers will con- 
tinue to operate at a substantial price disadvantage because the cost of getting 
their products to the major markets will be well above that of farmers in the 
lower part of the State. 

The limited prospects for improving incomes through farming adjustments ap- 
pear more clearly in a recent study in Mecosta County by Lord and Wheeler of 
Michigan State University. (See appendix C). Although these researchers 
pointed to opportunities for increasing average yearly net income by nearly 
$2,000 on 12 case study farms, they also suggested that only 3 or 4 of the farms 
would then provide relatively favorable incomes as compared with off-farm al- 
ternatives. Moreover, their farm development proposals were ambitious in 
calling for substantial, difficult, and time consuming changes in management 
practices, plus new investments of $10,000 or more on several farms. Even so, 
at least 4 of the 12 farm families would have to rely on continued off-farm 
employment for much of their income. The analysis for the four part-time 
farms also revealed the considerable difficulty of fitting together profitable 
farming activities with off-farm.work in this area. 

Probably fewer than half of the families operating economic class III and IV 
farms in Mecosta County face even the limited improvement opportunities 
described above. The case study group excluded half of the economic class IV 
farms and many of the class II farms where operators were past 50 years 
of age or lacked interest in making serious efforts to improve farm income. 
Prospective income gains on several of the case study farms were too small to 
represent substantial improvement. 

An important factor adversely affecting even those farms who have good 
possibilities for expansion of farm operations is the limited amount of credit 
available for the expansion of farming activities in such low-income areas. 
A financial survey by the United States Department of Agriculture in Mecosta 
County, Mich., in 1958 (appendix D) suggests that the problems of inadequate 
credit are extremely serious for farmers in this area. Depsite the several 
credit programs of the United States Department of Agriculture, lenders in 
the area reported a shortage of farm credit for both real estate and operating 
eapital. Since any potential expansion of farming activities within this region 
would depend heavily upon the increased use of credit, any consideration of 
the potential expansion or reorganization of farms must certainly recognize 
the seriously inadequate credit facilities now available to farmers in such low- 
income regions. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXPANSION OF NONFARM JOB OPPORTUNITIES UPON AGRICULTURE 


Since the research available suggests that the expansion of agricultural 
opportunities in northern Michigan are limited, the question arises as to whether 
an expansion of nonfarm job opportunities will provide a solution to the low 
incomes found in the area. Referring again to table 1 of the text, we do not 
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believe that it is accidental that ‘there ‘appears to be a direct relationship) 
between the average sales per farm and the proximity to extensive nonfarm? 
employment. The evidence suggests that proximity to markets and’closely avail- 
able off-farm job opportunities for surplus labor in agriculture does aid tlies 
adjustments within the agricultural economy. It should be pointed out, however,: 
that these adjustments are not necessarily easy or automatic. In many cases: 
these adjustments come only after years of low earnings in agriculture. Many 
such adjustments are made at the beginning of a new generation. It is probably; 
in this adjustment between generations that area development programs can: 
be of the most help. ' 

One of the major problems facing the underemployed or unemployed worker: 
in agriculture is that of acquiring sufficient technical or other skills to enable, 
him to become an active participant in the nonfarm employment market. There. 
is evidence, although it is difficult to document, that people entering the labor 
market from agriculture are even more adversely affected by the business cycle 
than most nonfarm workers. Farm people with fewer skills and less technical 
training are part of those first affected during any substantial reduction in, 
nonfarm employment. Moreover, the! generally lower level of formal education 
and the type of education available to many rural youths at the present time. 
poorly equip them to compete with young people from urban centers in the non~ 
farm labor market even when there are job opportunities, ° 


POTENTIAL EXPANSION OF NONFARM EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 


Fortunately some research is available from another staff member at Michigan 
State University on the potential employment opportunities in nonfarm occupa- 
tions in the area of northern.Michigan under discussion. Our discussion will 
only summarize the general position taken by this researcher. A fuller discus-, 
sion is excerpted from a recently published document by Mr. W. Paul Strassmann 
of the department of economics, Michigan State University and presented in 
Appendix E. ' 

The indications of this and other studies are that the potential expansion of, 
manufacturing employment in northern Michigan is probably limited. Because; 
of the problems of, distance from market, the nature of the existing and potential, 
labor force, and of raw materials, it.appears evident that northern Michigan. 
is not likely to become an area which can compete strongly for manufacturing, 
industries. To attempt to do so might, in a sense, create more difficulties than it, 
solves. Mr. Strassmann also concludes that there are relatively limited possi-. 
bilities for expansion of employment in the mining industry and suggests that 
employment over the longer run may decline. However, for the same reasons 
that this area is not in a position to compete'strongly for a large expansion in 
manufacturing and other industrial activity, it appears to be in an unusually 
- position to compete strongly for an expansion of the tourist and resort 
ndustry. 

There are many reasons to be optimistic about the potential expansion gt 
the tourist and resort industry in northern Michigan. First, this industry is one 
which expands rapidly as populations develop in nearby regions and as the 
average income level of the population increases. Second, the very climatic and 
topographical factors that make the expansion of agriculture difficult are those: 
that encourage the expansion of the tourist and resort industry. Third, there are’ 
reasons to believe that an expansion of the tourist and resort industry might * 
do more to expand the local market for farm products than most other types of 
expansion that might be visualized. 

The tourist and resort industry probably would be classified as a relatively 
low capital using industry. As such, it seems a good industry for an area in 
which capital shortages are one of the limiting factors in increasing income levels 
in the area. In addition, the tourist and resort industry will by its very nature 
increase, at least for parts of the year, the consuming population close to the 
farmers in the region. Since many of the farmers have underemployed labor 
resources, part of these labor resources could be employed profitably by the pro- 
vision of personal marketing services of the type that are common in areas with 
a substantial tourist industry. 

It also would appear that an expansion of the tourist and resort industry 
offers greater possibilities than most for utilizing the older portion of the labor 
force in the region for which there would be severe physical handicaps in in- 
dustrial or manufacturing industries requiring heavy physical labor. Many of 
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the tourist and resort industries require more managerial skills and ability 
than large inputs ef physical labor. 

If serious consideration is to be given to a substantial expansion of the tour- 
ist and resort industry in this portion of the State, certain provisions of the 
proposed legislation would be helpful. The first of these is some provision for 
retraining. There are reasons to believe that it is easier for farm people, who 
are used to working with things, to move into a factory where they work with 
physical objects than to move into an industry where they are working with 
other people and meeting the public. Therefore, it appears that the major 
emphasis of retraining programs offered in this area should be to improve the 
managerial skills of many people in the operation of the many personal service 
industries that are a vital feature of the tourist and resort industry. Michigan 
State University, through their continuing education service, already has a sub- 
stantial effort in this direction and consideration should be given to the expan- 
sion to this and similar programs that would help retrain mature adults and 
younger people to better enable them to maximize their income in such employ- 
ment. 

The second need which might be met by the legislation being discussed is 
the need for additional credit for the provision of both public and private fa- 
cilities. The provision of adequate public facilities are a crucial determinate 
of the success or failure of the tourist and resort industry in any area. In 
addition, if the area is to be successful there must be a concurrent growth of 
private facilities to adequately serve the people who wish to make use of the 
available recreational facilities. Therefore, it is sugested that if Federal 
legislation of the type under discussion is to be of help to the area of north- 
ern Michigan, much of Wisconsin, and other portions of the Lake States, it must 
include the provision of credit for the establishment of recreational facilities 
and personal service industries. There are reasons ‘to believe that there are 
limited possibilities for regions of the type under discussion to become substan- 
tial manufacturing areas. To attempt through a Federal program to industrial- 
ize these areas may in fact destroy much of the potential for other uses and 
prevent the achievement of substantially higher incomes for the area over a pe- 
riod of time. On the other hand, given the prospective increases in incomes and 
ize these areas may in fact destroy much of the potential for other uses and 
northern Michigan area has a good future. We believe that public funds, care- 
fully allocated, could aid the considerable private local efforts already being 
made in this direction. It is hoped that any legislation designed to increase 
the rate of development will include provisions sufficiently flexible to meet the 
needs of areas of this type. 


ApPrenpix A 


AcE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND ITS ASSOCIATION WITH Low INCOMES 
IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


Evidence indicates there are retatively fewer people in the preductive age 
groups in northern Michigan than in southern Michigan. This is particularly 
apparent when one compares the age distribution of persons in the rural farm 
sector of northern Michigan with the nonfarm sector in southern Michigan. 
More recent evidence suggests the proportion of persons in the 20-34 age group 
in northern Michigan now is even less than in 1950. It is recognized that this 
is due in part to the lower birth rate of the 1930's. 
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TABLE 1.—Percent of poputation in selected age groups, Michigan, 1950 





—- 


Rural farm Nonfarm 
Age group northern. southern 
Michigan Michigan 


BE OOG OiaRerl GIES a a ee dd wt kd 32.3 2.9 
as ia ee hs tas 9.1 6.5: 
tela acetate ANI cna ee es tends adeenaet 4.8 8.3 
SI ara faces“ teantes seinen eee ie maar aie coaeoare eacarteie a e atea aa 10.8 17.2 
Wee saU JS. Be el 3. ob dd 12.7 14.3 
Oe Oi i 8 eno cd 5 at tatricsalebes~ seks ap isen ning depetice re <a erapneee< 10.9 1.8 
| Ee Seti cence ce Ph cxlasry sh Bie Gite ieee sal Comite 10.3 8.5 
EE eto eee eat a 8d ean eke ioaann aa 6.5 4.8 
woe Orel. Ul. Bil ii LO ek. Jess thd. pies inn d 2.8 2.2 

a aS ea ele ae a ee eee oeeuceecigeman eee 100.0 100.0 





| 


Source: Census of Population, Michigan P.B. series, 1950, 


The following are excerpts from an abstract of a thesis entitled, “An Explora- 
tion in the Use of the Retardation Hypothesis as an Explanation of a Low- 
Income Area in Northern Michigan,” submitted to the School for Advanced 
Graduate Studies at Michigan State University by M. H. Steinmueller in 1958. 

“* * * Keonomic development and the income position of people in the cut- 
over has long been of concern to the people of Michigan. As late as 1950, all of 
that area north of the Bay City-Muskegon line was designated as a low-income 
agricultural area. The basic objective of this study was to obtain more definitive 
information about the nature and causes of low-income conditions in the area. 
The second objective was to evaluate proposals that have been suggested as 
solutions to low-income conditions.” 

= + o* * * o * 


“* * * Information was obtained from 339 open-country households randomly 
selected in a six-county subarea of the:cutover * * *.” 
* * * ” * ” * 


“* * * The results of this study indicated that more than 80 percent of the 
households with heads 20-34 years of age obtained gross household incomes of 
$4,000 or more;-77 percent of the households with heads 35-54 years of age ob 
tained gross household incomes of $4,000 or more; and 38 percent of the house- 
holds with heads 55 years of age and over obtained gross household incomes of 
$4,000 or more in 1956. In total, 38.9 percent of the households in the sample 
obtained less than $4,000 gross household income in 1956—69.7 percent of the 
low-income households had heads who were 55 years of age or older and 77.3 
percent had heads 50 years of age or older.” 

“* * * Th results of this study indicated that a large proportion of the house 
hold heads ‘20-54 years of age are not disadvantaged in terms of being able to 
develop income generating activities or in terms of migrating. Agriculture, 
as the only source of income, was noted in 12 percent of the cases. Many of the 
native-horn. household. heads. contacted had been out of the area to live and 
work but have returned. More than one-half of the native-born heads inter- 
viewed have inherited all or part of their resources or are currently working in 
some form of family arrangement. Transitional elements and disability explain 
an important number of the low-income cases in this age group.” 

J 2 7” - * os * 


“* * * Adjustments toward retirement or adjustments because of failing 
health are characteristic of the activities in many of the households with heads 
55 years of age or older. About one-third of the household heads in this age 
group either migrated to the area or returned to the area after being in the labor 
force for 20 years and most of these persons had been in the labor force for 30 
years or more.” 

* s * * * o 7 


“* * * In view of the concentration of the low-income cases in the older age 
groups, most of the universally advocated public policy programs for solving 
low-income situations would be of limited applicability in the study area. Rela- 
tively few of the low-income cases would be in a eats to benefit directly from 
a policy to facilitate migration from the area, to encourage industrialization of 
tHe; area, or to expand agriculturally. oriented programs. Additional researel® 
and experimentation are needed with respect to the actual need. t0° increase 
income levels and the efficacy of programs to achieve this goal.” 
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ApPENDIx B 


“COMPARATIVE LABOR INCOMES OF FARMS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MICHIGAN’’’ 


‘For many years, Michigan State University has made annual summaries 
from 500 to 1,000 or more farm account records submitted by cooperating farmers 
throughout the: State. These farmers, being in close touch with the Cogperative 

‘Extension Service, tend to be forward-looking individuals who seek to improve 


jtheir success in farming. 


Labor incomes of the cooperators in northern Michigan have been consistently 
smatier than in*southern:Michtgan, the aceount. summaries reveal (table B-1). 
‘The gap between the two areas, moreover, may be widening rather than nar- 


-rowing. 


In examniing these data, the limited representation of farms in economic 
class IV and below should be noted. The income gap would probably be sub- 
stantially greater if the relatively large numbers of economic class IV farms in 


northern Michigan were proportionally represented. 


Frequently distributions for 1956 and 1957 show that only about 8 percent of 
the northern Michigan farms attained labor incomes of $5,000 or more, whereas 
upward of 20 percent of the southern Michigan farms exceeded this income level 


(table B-2). 


In 1956, 75 percent of the upstate cooperators earned labor in- 


‘comes below $3,000 whereas 50 percent of the downstate cooperators exceeded 


this level. 


In effect, the ceilings on farm income possibilities for most farmers 


in northern Michigan are relatively low, and the proportion of all farms attain- 
ing even modest income levels is trifling. 


TABLE B-1.—Trends in median labor incomes by type-of-farming areas in 








Northern Michigan areas 








Michigan, farm account jiata, 1939-57 


Southern Michigan areas 








Year 
c | | | | | 
1s i-2 14 15 16 17 | | a 5 | 6 7 8 
| | | | 

ee oistkateue 700 | 460; 410; 370; 740 | 490] 240; 860 en | 660 | 680 | 850 /1,430 | 1,010 
i cntnientanie 730 | 360) 330/ 380) 470; 520) 240; 980; 580; 920/ 840) 900 |1,000 860 
1941_. ./1, 580 |1,170 | 730 |1,090 | 930 |1,140 | 890 |1,760 |1,400 /1,610 /|1, 650 /1, 700 |2,010 | 2, 450 
Seen. 2cct.i.- /2,030 |1,350 |1,230 |1,280 {1,310 |1,580 | 910 \2, 730 2,290 {2,100 (2,390 (2,360 |2,460 | 2,370 
Beeios. tui; 1,440 | 900 |1,000 /1,080 | 710 |1,570 | 980 /2, 130 [2,220 |1,900 |1, 760 [2,040 |1,620 | 1,990 
1944__.___.._/1, 990 j2, 610 1, 600 {1,730 (1,420 {1,620 |1,150 2,340 (1,230 |2,340 |2, 120 |2, 190 |2, 550 | 2,820 
eae 1, 850 |1, 420 |1, 320 |1,320 |1, 440 |1, 600 /1,380 3,050 2,190 |2,650 (2,790 |2,300 |2, 150 | 2, 860 
1946_____..__/2, 120 |1, 960 /2,040 |1,600 |2;630 /2, 720 |2,190. 3,950. |2, 760 |2, 790 2, 950 |2; 700 |2, 666 | 4,010 
4947___.._... 2,340 |1, 620.}1, 600 |1, 560 |2, 130. |2, 560 |1, 700° 3:'980 |4. 000. {3,210 |4, 130 |3, 510 |2;980 | 3, 840 
ND snipes 2,270 |1,920. |1, 560 |1, 320 1,110 |3, 100 |1,660 3,620 \2, 290 |3, 270 |2, 770, |2,240 |2,910 | 3,570 
1949____.._..|1,610 | 740°} 660 | 770 |. 540 }1,670 | 330:|1, 890 |2, 080 11, 640 |2, 310° |2, 310 |2, 450°} 2, 990 
iv ncictideeenmes 1,780 |1,290°; 810 | 67 |1, 480 1, 400°|1,340 3,390: |2,860 /2,/600 3; 230:|2,910 |1, 520 | 3, 780 
Bs de wased 3,260 |2,510 |1,720 | 970 |2,230 |1,950 |1, 540 (3, 790 4,070 |3,210 |4, 620 |3,040 {3,290 | 3,820 
ad etait 2,430 |2,590 [1,210 | 960 |1,500 [2,810 {1,440 [2,700 |2,960 [2,960 |3, 450 |2, 540 [3,770 | 4,220 
SAU ‘1, 590 1, 190 970 [2,380 1, 780 |2, 300 |2, 900 1,580 3, 270 
Pe ees | 770 860 900 2,380 | 980 |1,330 /1,970 870°. 2, 430 
1056.........|; 580 910 890 11,710 | 220; 710; 470 1,340 2,090 
Reta 1, 820 | 1, 850 1, 390 |2, 780 |3,550 (2,200 |2, 590 3,160 3, 670 
a RS 2, 580 1, 930 1, 450 1, 340 3,430 [2,070 |2, 210 1,700 2, 640 
. 1For additional details on accounting results and procedures, see John C. Doneth, 


“Michigan Farm Business Report for 1956,” article 40-4 


in the November 1957 Quarterly 


Bulletin of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station; earlier annual summaries of 
State. results in the Quarterly Bulletin; and the annual series of mimeographed reports 
for type-of-farming areas issued by the Agricultural Economics Department under the title 


“Farming Today.” 


.' ; 





Source: Farm account data from Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State University. 
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TABLE B-2.—Percentage distributions of labor incomes on farms of account 
cooperators in northern and southern Michigan, 1956-57 


1956 1957 


Labor income 








Northern | Southern | Northern | Southern 
Michigan | Michigan | Michigan | Michigan 


| | 


Percent ina Percent Percent 
18 27 19 
41 25 38 
17 9 12 
17 16 22 


TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS IN MICHIGAN 


Sons (Areas on a natural-line besis) 
: 


MICHIGAN 


General Livestock and Corn 

Dairy, Livestock and Corn 
Southwestern Fruit, Dairy and Truck 
Dairy, Poultry and Truck 


Dairy and General Farming 
Dairy, Part-Time and Truck 
Dairy and Cash Crops 
Cash Crops and Dairy 


General Livestock and Part-Time 
Dairy, Potatoes and Truck 
Northwestern Fruit and Dairy 
Dairy, Part-Time and Potatoes 


Forestry, Part-Time and Cattle 
Cattle, Potatoes and Part-Time 
Cattle, Hay and Part-Time 
Dairy and Potatoes 1 
Dairy, Potatoes, Part-Time Forest 


The 83 counties in Michigan are here grouped into 17 type-of-farming areas 
as indicated in this map. The "natural" boundaries of these areas do not, 
however, follow county boundaries, but lines representing the influences of 
soil, climate and markets, 
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APPENDIx C 


Excerpts From “OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHER INCOMES ON MECOSTA COUNTY 
Farms”? 


{By E. F. Lord and R. G. Wheeler, Department of Agricultural Economies, 
Michigan State University) 


Mecosta County rural people, like others in many parts of the country, are 

seriously concerned about low incomes in agriculture. Here, a majority of 
farm families will: almost surely need to make substantial changes in: pro- 
ductive activities if they are to attain the success they desire. 
_, This conclusion may startle some who attribute most of the responsibility 
for low farm incomes to unfavorable relationships between prices received 
and prices paid. Few observers, indeed, can ignore the significance of a fall 
in. the U.S. parity ratio from 115 in 1946 and 107 in 1951 to 84 in 1955. To 
many farmers, these data suggest that widespread gains in farm productivity 
are benefiting, through lower prices, nonfarm people, while bypassing those 
in agriculture. 

Except in the matter of degree, the latter argument can hardly be denied. 
Prices at 90 or 100 percent of parity, of course, would mean million of dollars 
of additional income for agriculture as a whole, if attained without a re 
duction in output. 

However, on the smaller farms which predominate in Mecosta County, sub 
stantial increases in farm product prices would probably fail to solve the 
income problem. 


THE NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL READJUSTMENTS 


According to the census, some 351 farms in Mecosta County sold farm prod- 
ucts in 1954 yalued at $2,500 to $4,999. These farms, identified as being in 
economic class IV, outnumbered all units with sales of $5,000 or more. Their 
operators include many who are struggling to achieve a satisfactory living 
in agriculture, along with others who depend largely on off-farm work or who 
are partly retired. An increase of 10 or even 20 percent on total sales of 
around $3,500 would alu.ost certainly fall short of raising incomes to desired 
levels on many of these farms. This would also be true on a number of farms 
in economic classes I to III, where sales range from $5,000 to above $20,000. 

During the summer of 1955, brief interviews were completed with indi- 
viduals on nearly all the economic class I to IV farms in a quarter of Mecosta 
County’s land sections. Sixty-six units appeared to correspond approximately 
to the census definition of an economic class IV farm. Twelve of the sixty-six 
operators had a full-time, off-farm job at the time of the interview, and nearly as 
many more reported doing some off-farm work from time to time. 

Among the rest, a dozen were well past 50 years of age, and six or eight 
others seemed to lack interest in making their farms more successful. Even 
so, about half of the 66 units were operated by men under 55 years of age who 
seemed to be making serious efforts to find full-time employment and adequate 
family incomes in farming. 

In Mecosta County as a whole, then, around 150 families are seeking sub- 
stantially improved results on farms with current annual sales of only $2,500 
to $4,999. Other families on farms with slightly larger gross sales have equally 
limited resources. Both groups share the need for major readjustments to 
achieve their objectives. 

Typically, these families operate 60 to 120 acres of cropland, including fields 
rented for cash or on shares. A few families include two or more full-time 
male workers, but more often the operator receives only part-time help. He 
seldom employes a full-time hired worker. 

Dairy herds of 9 to 15 cows are an important source of income on most of 
these farms. Some dairymen sell milk for bottling; some ship cream and feed 
the skim to hogs; while others sell whole milk for manuiacturing. Cash crops 
such as dry beans, string beans, wheat, and pickling cucumbers are other im- 
portant sources of income. 

Seven such farms, along with five units whose gross annual sales totaled 
more than $7,000, were chosen for careful study of long-range management 


2 Art. 39-15 in the Quarterly Bulletin for August 1956, published by the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing. 
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alternatives. Each farm, of course, had problems which were unique in some 
respects, but the farms had many similarities. Farm A illustrates problems 
which are shared by many other low-volume units throughout the county. 

Farm A illustrated problems shared by many of the more forward-looking 
operators of economic class IV farms. The analysis suggested rather modest 
income prospects even after substantial management adjustments. As com- 
pared with a shift to off-farm work, none of the possibilities outlined appeared 
to represent better than a slow and difficult approach to an attractive income. 

On farm B, a combination of farming and off-farm work over a 15-year period 
had enabled the family to raise three children to high school age, improve the 
productivity of the original 80-acre farm, and add 40 more acres by purchase, 
None of the plans for further development of the business, however, offered 
strong financial rewards for discontinuing off-farm work and making the sizable 
investments needed to develop a full-time farm business. 


SUMMARY OF ADJUSTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Under prices which can reasonably be anticipated for the next few years, 
none of the benchmark plans on the 12 farms selected for special study will 
produce as large incomes as their operators could reasonably expect to earn 
in off-farm employment.. Four of these operators have been depending on sup- 
plementary income from off-farm work for some time, although each of them 
would like to develop a full-time farm business. To do so will require making 
substantial investments at considerable risk and adopting other important changes 
in management. The same is true for the full-time operators who would like 
to enhance their incomes substantially. 

How rapidly fluid milk markets will accept additional producers in this area 
is a significant question. If increasing demands of growing urban populations 
lead them to do so, the best adjustment for many dairymen will be to modify 
buildings to meet fluid market requirements. 

At the same time, most of them will gain by enlarging their dairy herds and 
using their land more intensively in feed crop production. From the viewpoint 
of total production, however, such increases are likely to be offset to a consid- 
erable degree as other farm operators shift to off-farm jobs. 

Although few operators specialize in large-scale production of truck crops at 
present, some may discover ways of developing successful businesses in this way. 
The substantial investments needed for intensified dairying could be avoided, 
although equally large investments in acquiring land and supplying irrigation 
might be needed. Developments in marketing arrangements and facilities will 
affect possibilities in specialized truck crop production. None of the operators 
of the 12 sample farms were ready to make plans in this direction. 

Altogether, the 12 cooperators seem to have realistic opportunities for adding 
an average of nearly $2,000 per farm to their net income prospects. The plans 
to achieve these gains call for additional investments ranging from $4,000 to 
$18,000 on six of the farms, for only small additional investments on the re- 
maining six, and for continued off-farm work by four operators. 

These four have outlined plans which would increase their net incomes from 
part-time farming by more than $700 per farm, but they would face only meager 
income prospects with a shift to full-time farming (as shown for farm B). 

Some combination of farm and off-farm work may also be the pattern for 
several of the other eight farms. At least three or four of the operators can 
develop their businsses to provide relatively favorable incomes as compared with 
off-farm alternatives. 


APPENDIX D 
“CREDIT CONDITIONS ON FARMS IN MECOSTA CouUNTy, MICH., 1958” 


(From the 1959 Agricultural Finanee Outlook, U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research 
Service, November 1958) 


2 


Most fluid milk producers in Mecosta County are expanding or going out of 
business. Those who are in position to expand are quite sound financially and 
are as well off as they were last year. -Low-volume producers and those who 
sell to creameries and condenseries are worse off than they were last year, be- 
cause of lower prices and continued high costs. 





*Pp. 23-24. 
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Turkey and broiler producers have been in poor financial condition both last 
year and this year. Many have been forced out of business by low prices and 
lack of financing. Egg prices are considerably higher than they were last year, 
and farmers with large laying flocks have improved their financial position. 

Cash-crop farmers suffered from poor crops this year and.are generally in a 
weaker position than last year. Except for wheat, all cash crops produced lower 
yields. Farmers were also faced with a shortage of labor to harvest snap beans 
and cucumbers. Unemployment in town did not help producers of these crops 
as much as might be expected, as they depend on migratory rather than local 
workers. 

Reduced off-farm earnings did not appear to affect the spending of farmers 
for farm operations. There was no marked change in purchases of seed and 
fertilizer, and hired labor for general farm operations was often more readily 
available and of better quality than it would have been if nonfarm employment 
had been high. Some farmers reported lower purchases of machinery this year, 
and both dealers and lenders reported a major decrease in purchases of new 
machinery. Purchases of bulk milk tanks represented a new item of expendi- 
ture for many farmers who produced fiuid milk, and this tended to offset lower 
spending for other equipment. Maintenance of buildings and equipment also 
resulted in increased spending on these farms. 

The farmers interviewed may be in a better debt position than the average of 
all farmers in the county. Most of them reported no difficulty in getting the 
credit necessary to finance their operations, and they are expected to be able to 
pay bills and installments on loans as they come due. Lenders, however, report 
a shortage of farm credit for both real estate and operating capital. 

Some lenders are tightening their credit policy toward farmers they consider 
marginal, that is, those on uneconomic units, or those who do not appear to be 
making progress toward repayment of loans. None of the lenders reported any 
foreclosure, but some had required their marginal borrowers to seek other sources 
of credit or recommended that they sell out. This did not represent a marked 
change in policy in 1958, however, because some borrowers are weeded out nearly 
every year. Payments on loans have generally held up well. 

Lack of off-farm employment has retarded the movement of farmers out of 
farming in this area. It has intensified the farm-credit problem because of the 
new demand for credit from small farmers who might have quit farming if op- 
portunities in nonfarm work had been more plentiful. 





APPENDIX E 
ExceErRPTS FrRoM “ECONOMIC GROWTH IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN” 


(By W. Paul Strassmann, Department of Economics and the Institute for Com- 
munity Development and Services, Michigan State University ) 


The economic growth of northern Michigan in the years before 1970 depends 
primarily on economic trends in the rest of the United States. Population growth 
and industrial expansion in the lower Midwest and technological progress in the 
production and use of raw materials found in northern Michigan are the most 
important factors determining investment and employment north of Saginaw 
Bay. But no matter how favorable national trends are, northern Michigan has 
certain handicaps which technological progress and investment can reduce but 
not eliminate. The northern latitude limits the growing season on the land and 
the shipping season on the Great Lakes. The Nation’s mass markets and its most 
important sources of industrial fuel and electric power are not accessible enough 
to the area for large-scale industrialization. The combined effect of these handi- 
caps will keep most of northern Michigan a sparsely populated area of pastures, 
forests, and mines. There will be considerable manufacturing related to timber 
and mineral production, but most of these materials will be shipped out in semi- 
processed form. 

The same factors that discourage intensive agriculture and industrialization, 
however, make northern Michigan attractive to people seeking a few weeks relief 
from the routine of factory and office. If parks and highways are expanded 
generously and if natural resources are not once more defiled by misguided com- 
mercial zeal, the expenditures of tourists should at least double between the mid- 
1950’s and 1970. The growth of tourism, although sharply seasonal, will go a 
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long way toward offsetting shrinking employment in agriculture, copper er 
petroleum production, and some manufacturing. 

This conclusion is more obvious and yet less revealing than almost auethien 
specific that has been said in previous.chapters. Perhaps a great opportunity for 
soothsaying has been lost. But accurate fortune-telling is impossible when the 
number of unknown factors is large. On the whole, however, current ny 
suggest that there will be little change in employment and population for th 6 
area. A small increase appears more likely than a decrease for the norther 
Lower Peninsula. A decline is more likely for the Upper Peninsula. The deci- 
sions of the Federal and State Governments to construct, operate, or abandon 
military, medical, educational, and other facilities in a county may easily spelt 
the difference between net growth and net decline. Perhaps by 1970 both em/ 
ployment and population will be somewhat higher in the summer and somewhat 
lower in the winter than during the 1950’s. In any case, employment and popu/ 
lation growth will continue to lag far behind southern Michigan and the rest of 
the United States. 

A policy is unwise and uneconomic if it leads to public expenditures on project 
that do not yield a greater public return. Public funds must not build up new, 
private firms that have a low chance of survival; nor must they prevent the col- 
lapse of obsolete enterprises. They should facilitate, rather than prevent, 
transition to more viable economic activities and locations. The uncertaintie 
and human suffering that attend transitions can be reduced, but in dynami 
economies the transitions themselves cannot be prevented. The shift of northern 
Michigan to more tourism, limestone quarrying, and papermaking is such a 
transition. As the years go by, activities that are clearly in line with established 
economic trends should be encouraged, and predictions of intensive industrializa- 
tion and international trade should be viewed with skepticism, Above all, there 
should be no obsession with statistics about population growth or decline. , 


MANUFACTURING 


Since World War II employment in manufacturing in northern Michigan has 
fallen steadily. During the war it stood above 40,000. By 1950 it was 38,600; 
by 1954-56, 35,500. Most of the decline took place in the Upper Peninsula where 
one-third of the manufacturing jobs were lost between 1946 and 1956. In 1946! 
26,800 workers were employed; in 1956 only 18,300. In the 27 counties of thd 
northern Lower Peninsula, manufacturing employment during the 1950’s remained 
fairly constant, around 17,300. 

Manufacturing has been a declining activity in northern Michigan, but in ad 
course of this decline there has been a shift to industries more suited to locaf 
conditions, such as the manufacture of paper and cement and the freezing of 
cherry pies. These industries and others using local materials will expand 
during the 1960’s. On the other hand, petroleum refining and certain types of 
wood manufacturing will probably decrease because of resource depletion and 
technological change. Favorable labor conditions will continue to bring in’ 
marginal metalworking plants during booms, and many of these will fail durin 
recessions. Other small companies will locate in northern Michigan because , ng 
their owners’ attachment to climate and scenery and partly because of specia} 
gifts and concessions by particular towns. The probability of expansion in man- 
ufacturing unrelated to local markets or local materials appears low. New firms 
will come in now and then with much publicity while old ones quietly expire’ 
The grand openings will be conspicuous during booms and the departures during’ 
recessions. The availability of labor, certain materials, climate, scenery, loca 
promotion, and improved transportation facilities cannot make northern Mich/ 
igan as industrialized as the lower Midwest. It is unlikely that manufacturing 
employment will be much above 40,000 in 1970. 


{ 


MINING 


If long-run trends in the economy continue unchanged, mining employment in 
northern Michigan will be 10 to 35 percent lower in 1970 than ,in-1954,56. The 
decline will be concentrated in the Upper Peninsula with a reduction of 25 to 
40 percent. It will be offset partly by increases in employment in the northern 
Lower Peninsula between 1 and 25 percent. Production of copper and petroleum 
will continue to fall, while nonmetallic mineral production will continue’ to rise. 
Iron-ore. production will fall on, the Gogebic and Menominee Ranges but may 


* 


4 
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increase on the Marquette Range. The extent of the increase will depend on 
progress in low-grade beneficiation of Michigan and Minnesota ores and on the 
capacity of the St. Lawrence seaway to bring in competing ores. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


From 1947-49 to 1955 the value of fish caught by the commercial fishermen of 
Michigan fell by #2 percent on Lakes Huron, Mich., and Superior. In terms of 
dollars of 1955 purchasing power, it fell from $5 million to $2.9 million. From 
1950 to 1956, 16 percent of the 1,990 fishermen turned to other occupations. The 
catch per worker fell from $2,500 to $1,708 annually. Operation and maintenance 
expenses came out of these earnings, so the take-home pay was still lower. On 
the other hand, the volume of work in terms of pounds hauled in remained about 
the same. The increased catch of low-valued herring, smelt, and carp offset the 
reduced catch of whitefish and lake trout. 

The whitefish and lake trout were disappearing into the stomachs of sea lam- 
preys, a species of eellike fish with raspy suction mouths. The lampreys appeared 
in Lake Huron during the late 1930’s and spread rapidly into Lake Michigan. 
By 1950 only negligible quantities of lake trout remained in these two lakes. 
in the meantime the lampreys cleared the locks and dams of the Saint Mary’s 
River and spread into Lake Superior. From 1947-49 to 1955, the annual catch 
of lake trout in Lake Superior fell by 29 percent. Eventually the lamprey will 
be controlled, and commercial fishing will revive. But before a breeding pop- 
ulation of trout can develop after lamprey control, 7 to 11 additional years must 
elapse. 

THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


The leading industry of northern Michigan is the tourist industry. The cool, 
pollen-free summer climate, the lakes, the forests, the deer, and the winter-ski 
slopes bring in vacationers who spend money. Their expenditures on such things 
as pizza pies and rented canoes come to more than a hundred million dollars a 

ear. In such tourist counties as Cheboygan and Roscommon, retail sales per 

amily actually exceed income after taxes per family by as much as 70 percent. 
The population of Roscommon County is 6,500 in the winter and has been esti- 
mated at 45,000 in the summer. Tourism is, in effect, an export industry more 
profitable for northern, Michigan than either mining, manufacturing, or 
agriculture. 

It is widely accepted that tourist facilities were inadequate and overcrowded 
by the midfifties, and that if more services had been available, tourist expendi- 
tures would have increased. But how much employment could have increased 
given adequate facilities, and how much it should increase to accommodate 350 
percent more tourists by 1970, are questions that cannot be answered on the basis 
of available information. The increase in jobs serving tourists during the summer 
will probably fall in the range of 10,000 to 20,000 for the Upper Peninsula. 
Since the volume of tourist expenditures should increase by about the same 
amount for the northern Lower Peninsula, the increase in jobs for northern 
Michigan as a whole should be somewhere between 20,000 and 40,000. 

To sum up: the outlook for the tourist industry in northern Michigan is good. 
ff parks and recreational facilities are expanded generously, tourists will spend 
100 to 150 percent more money in 1970.than the average of 1954-56. This esti- 
mate assumes that the national economy will not be in a recession and that the 
amount of sunshine and automobile production will be fairly good without being 
perfect. An area with a major industry. that is likely to expand two or three 
ane =. fast as the national economy may, in this respect, consider itself 

ortuna 


_ Senator Doveras. The next witness is Dr. Joseph L. Roberts, Pub- 
lic Affairs Department of the Detroit Council of Churches. 
_ Dr-Roberts, weappreciate your coming. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DR. JOSEPH L. ROBERTS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT, DETROIT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Roperts. Senators. ws sities 
f am Joseph L. Roberts, representing the Chicago Council of 
Churches—the Council of Churches in Detroit. Pardon the Chicago; 
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I was minister of the ¢hurch in Chicago when you ran for alderman. 
Senator Dovetas. Oh, Dr. Roberts, I know you very well. I 

opened my campaign for alderman at your church. I am very glad 

to see you. . ; 

Dr. Roserts. This is a statement prepared by a committee on public 
affairs, our department of Christian life and work. ‘ 

The Detroit Couneil of Churches, while rejoicing in every indica- 
tion of improvement in the economy of the Detroit area, feels morally 
bound to remind the leaders of its local churches, both clergy and 
laity, that the continued unemployment of more than 200,000 people 
in the Detroit area constitutes a great moral and social challenge to 
our community. 

It asserts the moral and spiritual duty of the churches to keep 
before the general public, leaders in city and State government, and 
both management and organized. labor, the profound distress, and 
danger of moral and spiritual disintegration that may result for 
these unemployed and their families if some form of employment is 
not. provided in the near future. 

It warns againsst any policies of shortsightedness and individual or 
group selfishness that may provide enhanced security and well-bein 
for the employed workers of our community, for management, an 
investors in private businesses and for the labor unions, while leavin 
untouched the problems of providing work for those now unemployed. 

It draws attention to the critical problem of migrants and other 
short-term residents who cannot qualify for local relief, for those 
unemployed whose State unemployment compensation has expired, 
and for the underemployed whose income is inadequate to provide 
the minimum essentials for living. It believes that the Federal 
Government should undertake the responsibility of helping those 
for whom no other public or private aid is available. e 

While not seeking to evaluate the wisdom of price and other poli- 
cies of management and owners, or the wage and other policies of 
labor unions, and while aware of the crucial role of Government de- 
cisions for the well-being of the economy as a whole, it peints out 
the :crucial dependence of ‘hundreds of fhousands of individuals for 
employment as a result of these policies and decisions. Because 
adequate emmploymerit is a vital factor in men’s moral and spiritual 
development, and unemployment is a destructive, debilitating force 
in the fabric of individual and community life, it asserts that manage- 
ment, labor, and Government have a moral obligation to seek policies 
that will insure employment opportunities for the total work force. 

It points out the need for those unemployed to earnestly continue 
to seek employment despite disappointments and frustration, to seek 
training in new skills if necessary, and to consider all suitable job 
opportunities, not only to insure income beyond the bare sustenance 
level, but to maintain their mental and moral balance and sense of self- 
respect. It urges the leaders of the community to provide adequate re- 
training facilities for those required to transfer to completely new job 


suger through appropriate adult education programs, as well 
as 


usiness and individual programs. 
_ Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Dr. Roberts. We appre- 
ciate your coming very much. 


ae next witness is Dr. Joseph Beatty, director of Franklin Settle- 
ment. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BEATTY, DIRECTOR, FRANKLIN 
SETTLEMENT, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Beatty. Senator, it is just Joe Beatty, not “doctor,” please. 

During our 31 years at Franklin Settlement we have been close to 
the boys and young men in the settlement and in the neighborhood. 
Chey and their families have come to us when they have run out of 
resources and especially when they have been troubled by unemploy- 
ment. 

In addition to giving individual help, in the early 1930's we were 
able to project a work habit shop with the help of the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Recreation. This operation was similar to the NYA program 
and preceded it by a full year. In it we had the help of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford with tools and materials. 

Later, in the 1940's, as a result of continual evidence of need pre- 
sented by Franklin Settlement aiid others, the now successful upgrad- 
ing program of the Detroit Board of Education was experimentally 
begun at Northeastern High School. 

We relate the above merely to show that we have had our ear close 
to the ground and have been able to recognize very soon any serious un- 
émployment situation affecting Detroit’s youth. For the past 20 years 
we have opened our gym early in the afternoon for unemployed youth, 
and when we see the numbers increasing and our members becoming 
frustrated employmentwise, as they have been especially for the past 
2 years, we make a special effort to do something about it. 

This past few months our boys’ director had our young adult club 
conduct a rough unemployment survey in the settlement and in the 
poolrooms in the neighborhood. They came up with a count of 328 un- 
employed youth between 18 and 25. 

They then wrote letters to Senators Hart and McNamara and Rep- 
resentatives Diggs, Machrowicz, and Rabaut, In them they advocated 
Federal assistance (1) with an intown youth work-training program, 
especially in newer fields like electronics; and (2) an outstate conser- 
yation program similar to that proposed in Senator Humphrey’s bill 
to “save land, trees, and boys.” 

- Taking advantage of a Washington conference trip, we were able 
personally to place their letters on the desks of the Michigan Senators 
and’ Representatives already mentioned. Our legislators’ responses to 
the young adult club’s letter was most sincere and encouraging. . They 
showed that all of these Michigan legislators had introduced bills of 
their own or were helping to sponsor bills designed to alleviate the 
very serious unemployment problem in Detroit. 

‘ At this point we want to thank Senators Douglas, Hart, and Mc- 
Namara for holding this present hearing in Detroit. It will help 
dlramatize the’ serious predicament of Detroit’s unemployed, and 
especially its:youth. In our opinion, it was erther some of us would 
have had:to go to Washington or Washington would have to come 
to us. + 

; We offer the following illustrations as documentation from our 
social outpost for the fact that Detroit needs Federal aid at the earliest 
possible moment. Each can be amplified in the thousands throughout 
our city. The first two have special importance because both of these 
men have not been active in the Franklin Settlement for over 10 years 
and have moved far away from the neighborhod. It was for them, 
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like many of our former active members, a sort of last frantic effort to 
tind a way out. 

1. Thirty years ago, this man, now 47 years old, was for many years 
one of our club boys. Married, and with a wife and four boys, ranging 
in age from 10 to 17 years, he had an excellent record of 21 years of 
consecutive employment as an automotive worker in a factory which 
no longer operates in Detroit. Because of his age and lack of senior- 
ity, his employment has been spotty for the last 4 years. At present, 
he is 6 months without work and his emergency unemployment insur- 
ance expires in April. Always a good worker and good father, he 
feels his age now has made his work prospects hopeless. In the office 
he asked help in securing a city janitorial job under civil service. 
Upon phoning we were told they already had a long list of applicants, 
few of which would be hired during the year, and the next examina- 
tion for this. position would not be held until July 1960. This is 
typical of the response we have had numerous times when inquiring 
about labor type of civil service jobs in Detroit. 

What really pointed up this father’s plight was this domestic in- 
cident he reluctantly related. He said: 

You know, Mr. B., I really have to scrape now, and there are some times when 
it hurts bad. The other night we were all at supper and I was carving the meat 
pretty thin so that it would go around, when my oldest boy said to me, ‘Dad, 
don’t bother cutting any more off that piece of meat you’re working on; I can 
eat the whole piece.” I knew he could and perhaps should at 17 years of age, 
because it wasn’t very big at that. But what can a fellow without a job do when 
he has four boys he hopes to raise and educate? 

2. Our next visitor was an old Franklin member and veteran of 
World War II, 31 years of age with a wife and two children. Al- 
though he has 10 years’ seniority in a local auto plant, like many other 
auto workers with even more seniority, he has been out of work for 
more than a year, and his emergency unemployment insurance also 
runs out in April. 

We had one of our alumni help this man with his application at a 
large Detroit drug firm which has been most considerate of our previ- 
ous requests. However, the answer came back, “We can’t use him, 
not enough education, he hasn’t graduated from high school.” A few 
days afterward this veteran called again telling us this firm was open- 
ing a new plant only about 14 miles from his home where animals 
would be kept for experimentation purposes. He said, “Try again, 
Mr. B., maybe you don’t need a high education to groom and care for 
animals. Tell them I’ve raised hound dogs at home all my life. 
Maybe that will help me get the job.” Maybe it will. We haven’t 
heard finally from this firm’s personnel manager to date. 

These two worthy workers could be classed among the group to 
which a Detroit union leader referred a short time ago as “the salt of 
the earth.” 

3. A Korean veteran, a little more easily discouraged with 9 years’ 
seniority in a large automotive plant, has been out of work for over a 
year and has no hope of being called back. This situation has compli- 
cated his domestic situation and he has started to “hit the bottle.” At 
present, his outlook is not good, and we are now helping him get on 
the welfare as he has run out of compensation grants. 

4. On Friday of last week a 21-year-old college football and basket- 
ball player, who has had to drop out of his sophomore year at school 
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because of no funds, came to see us. He had reached the point where 
he saw very little hope of obtaining a winter job and asked us to keep 
our eyes open for a possible sammer job, This young man is unmar- 
ried and lives at home with his father and mother and four brothers 
and sisters. We had to tell him we didn’t know where to turn to 
find work for him. 

5. The next visitor was recently released from Jackson State 
Prison. We had tried to get him a job before he was released, even 
putting through a call to the urban league in Grand Rapids. The 
job he thought he had didn’t turn out, and when he could not come up 
with a paycheck, his wife told him she just couldn’t see their seven 
children go through another struggle for food and clothing like they 
had previous to his prison sentence. She refused to take him back. 

Before concluding, we wish to make a special plea for our Negro 
young men. We recently heard a statistician in the youth field report 
that “it is 13 times as difficult for a Negro youth to get a job in De- 
troit as it is for a white youth.” This becomes appalling when we 
know it is nearly impossible for a white youth to get a Detroit job. 
It means that a Negro must do about 13 times the impossible before he 
can get work. 

At this hearing we feel certain there will be plenty of labor statis- 
tics presented which will demonstrate successfully Detroit’s present 
serious unemployment plights. We need, however, to get into this 
gloomy work picture a genuine feeling for the victims of unemploy- 
ment. in the several categories we have illustrated by the young men 
who have come to Franklin Settlement looking for help. 

It is tragic to think that without Federal help a 47-year-old father 
like we have mentioned will remain jobless in dynamic Detroit. It 
is even more discouraging to get the feeling that our young adults, 
with reason, are already despairing of their work future in our city. 
Blame it on automation or what you will, it calls for a hurry-up 
solution. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Beatty, very much. 

We have a further statement by Joseph J. Kowalski, Democratic 
floor leader of the Michigan State Legislature, who wanted to but 
could not be here. It will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH J. KOWALSKI, DEMOCRATIC FLOOR LEADER, MICHIGAN STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Displacement of several hundred thousand auto workers in Michigan has 
created a tremendous problem for our State and for the Nation. Compassion 
for their plight and concern for the economic losses caused by their idleness 
require us to find ways to return them to productive activity. 

Most of our displaced workers are victims of improved technology. To find 
new employment for them we need, first of all, new consumer demands which they 
could help meet. This implies greater purchasing power, not less. We need 
national standards of unemployment compensation to provide sustenance for at 
least 39 weeks, but preferably longer. We need higher minimum wages, improved 
social security, and other measures that will increase the ability of people to 
consume, so that our displaced workers may be put back to work. 

Then we need encouragement to research and development of new products and 
processes. Our State universities. could be the centers for such research and 
development. As this offers the possibility of great assistance in meeting a 
national problem, and as the State’s present ability to finance such centers is 
slight, I would urge that Congress take under advisement the possibility of a 
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Federal program of assistance to universities for research into new industrial 
products and processes. 

To put such new processes into use and products into production, we need 

adequate credit and a policy of encouragement of new enterprises. If private 
banks continue their present high interest rates and timorously restrictive lend- 
ing policies, Congress should-establish a lending agency willing to take chances 
on the inventiveness of Americans and the expandability of our markets. 
‘ Many of our displaced workers will need retraining to permit their employment 
in new enterprises. Congress should make adequate provision for vocational 
education to meet this need, and for the sustenance of the unemployed worker and 
his family while the retraining is in process. 

There are many human tragedies in the current reduction in the work force in 
our major industries. It is hard to imagine the despair of older workers, in the 
last decade of their working lives, whose jobs have disappeared and whose pros- 
pects are nothing but unemployment. 

This is a problem that we cannot hope to meet by local or State action alone. 
Our State tax revenue is too low, the competitive problem—real or imagined— 
too great for this to be solved by any other than Federal action. 

Michigan’s displaced workers have the capacity for adding enormously to the 
total production of our Nation. They need only an opportunity to use their 
energies, their present skills, and the skills they can learn. 

The Federal Government, in its turn, must take steps to raise purchasing power 
and encourage new industries by which these displaced workers may earn their 
livings and add to the Nation’s wealth. 

It is a matter of record that Michigan voters in November 1958 gave an over- 
whelming majority to the Democratic Party. I am sure they were saying by this 
vote that they disapproved of do-nothingness in Washington, and that they 
Wanted the Federal Government to resume the active role it played in the admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

Unemployment in 1959 is not as high as it was in 1932, but it is far too great 
and certainly is great enough to require the full use of Federal power and 
initiative in a sensible and compassionate program. 


Senator Doveras. We have statements from James R. Fleming, 
publisher, Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, and Howard N. Ya‘es. execn- 


tive vice president, Colorado State Chamber of Commerce. They will 
be included in the record. 


(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. FLEMING, PUBLISHER, ForRT WAYNE JOURNAL-GAZETTE, 
FortT WAYNE, IND. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished: members of the committee, I am extremely 
grateful and pleased for this opportunity which your committee has afforded 
me, through the good offices of my friend and your distinguished colleague, 
Senator Vance Hartke, of Indiana, to enter this statement in your record. 

I am presenting this statement as the representative of the people of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and appealing to you for your active assistance and help in the 
solution of our problems of unemployment. 

It is impossible for me to stress too strongly to your committee that there 
exists at the present time an absolute necessity for the Federal Government to 
assist economically depressed areas in bringing to them the means which 
would enable them to work out a practical solution for their present difficulties. 

In Fort Wayne the problems of unemployment and all of the misery which 
is its natural accompaniment has existed the past several months. 

Some of our largest industries, through automation and through removing 
a portion of their manufacturing activities to other cities, have drastically 
reduced their original payrolls in Fort Wayne. 

During the past year three substantial industries have ceased their operations 
in Fort Wayne and have removed them to other locations. As factories have 
left, some of their employees have gone to other locations, but the greater portion 
of them have remained in Fort Wayne and are now walking the streets looking 
for employment. The latest labor report shows that almost 8 percent of our 
labor force in Fort Wayne is unemployed at the present time. 

This means that between 6,000 and 7,000 Fort Wayne residents who want and 
need work cannot find it. At the present time many of our citizens are on relief. 

37190—59—pt. 2——-12 
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Many are receiving surplus foods in an effort to provide their families with 
sustenance. Many who have purchased homes on the installment plan have 
been forced to become delinquent in their payments upon their mortgages. 
Several have even lost their homes. 

We in Fort Wayne are not sitting idly by and merely deploring this situation 
but are actively working to help solve our own problems. Within the past few 
days many of our public-spirited citizens have associated themselves together 
and have organized a Fort Wayne Industrial Development Foundation. We 
have already optioned land suitable for industrial sites to which we hope to at- 
tract new industry. We are now in need of assistance to provide the purchase 
price for this land and to provide the necessary utilities, including proper 
sewerege and water facilities with which these sites would have to be equipped. 

Our charitable facilities have been taxed to the utmost to take care of the 
hungry and to alleviate and relieve the distress and misery which always ac- 
companies serious conditions of unemployment. 

Since this condition is not of our own making, we are asking that your com- 
mittee assist us by reporting favorably to the full committee an area redevelop- 
ment bill which will be of great practical help to us. 

We most earnestly ask that you consider favorably the bill which your chair- 
man has introduced and which is cosponsored by Senator Hartke, and that 
some kind of adequate and practical relief be voted by Congress so that our 
situation and that of other cities in like conditions may be given the relief 
which they so greatly need. 

May I again express my gratitude on behalf of myself and the citizens of 
Fort Wayne for being afforded this opportunity to present this statement to 
your committee and enter this statement in your records. 


STATEMENT OF Howarp N. YATES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CoLtorapo STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, my name is Howard N. Yates. I am executive vice president of 


the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce and also a member of the Mountain 
States Association, an association of chamber of commerce executives in the 
eight Mountain States. Since 1922 I have been engaged in chamber of com- 
merce work in three States—TIllinois, Texas, and Colorado. This activity has 
brought me into direct contact with industrial development and factory location 
work during the entire 37 years. 

It is from the background of knowledge and association in this work that this 
statement is presented in behalf of and by the authority of the organization 
I am privileged to serve. 

It is our sincere conviction that 8.722 and its companion bill, H.R. 3466, are 
unwise, unnecessary, unsound, and fraught with serious danger to the Nation 
in general, several communities and Colorado in particular. 

The reasons for this conclusion I will present categorically and then enlarge 
upon them where additional comments are deemed essential. 

1. A sprawling new agency, commission, or governmental bureau would 
be created. 

2. A $300 million added Government expenditure, during a recognized 
good economic era is highly inflationary, even if part is to be repaid years 
hence. 

3. That which is the responsibility of local communities and areas will be 
usurped by the Federal Government. 

4. Communities with courage, fortitude, and cooperation will find them- 
selves competing, not in the free American manner for new industries, but 
will find the Federal Government not as a referee, but as a well-heeled op- 
ponent. In this Colorado will suffer considerably. 

5. Plant location is already being carried on by over 8,000 local industrial 
promotion and development organizations. 

6. Depressed areas exist due to particular local economic and business cli- 
mate reasons. 

7. A subsidy for an industry placed in an improper economic location, 
whether it be a Federal subsidy or a chamber of commerce subsidy, is an 
injustice to the industry and the community. 

8. The danger of a make-work, economic pork-barrel trend in the develop- 
ment of such legislation is too inherent to risk. The pressures to subsidize 
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and loan will increase and the fundamental basic economics of the situation 
will be forgotten. 

9. So far as Colorado is concerned its existing laws provide for authority 
for local governmental bodies to finance industrial properties and buildings. 
See Colorado Revised Statutes Annotated, chapter 36, article 20. (So far 
never used. ) 

10. S. 722 would in effect tax one community that is doing its part to raise 
others that have not, in many instances, made the effort to help themselves. 

11. The provisions for rural aid are merely a sop to win votes for the meas- 
ure. There are ample reasons to doubt the sincerity of these provisions. 

12. The legislation is an added move to put the Federal Government in 
competition with private business and would become another irretraceable 
step in running to Uncle Sam for help. 


Frankly, this bill is dangerous to Colorado and the West. Look at S. 3683 in 
the 85th Congress where there is evidence enough of the intentions of its propo- 
nents. Of all the places eligible not a single Mountain State was included. Not 
only would it not help the Rocky Mountain West it would create such a competi- 
tive disadvantage that there would be little hope for a constructive, self-initiated, 
self-financed industrial development program for any town or State in this vast 
area. 

With such an intent as shown last year in S. 3683 by the backers of the new 
S. 722 who would be so naive as to believe that the National Public Advisory 
Committee would not be stacked against the eight Mountain States. 

Colorado communities do not ask for this bill. Colorado Revised Statutes An- 
notated, chapter 36, article 20, give to municipalities, which certainly includes 
any that fit the category of distressed areas, the power to build and lease ground 
and buildings to any private company, organization, or association. Also they 
have the authority to issue anticipation warrants, set rentals, terms, and inter- 
est and provide the manner of setting aside a sinking fund to retire the warrants 
and pay interest from rents, royalties, fees, etc. This power has never been used. 

If a prospective project is economically sound enough to qualify for a Federal 
subsidy under 8S. 722 then it is sound enough to be financed under existing 
Colorado law, and financed in the community that then has a close personal, 
financial interest and the obligation to repay, and create a good business climate 
in which a loan can be repaid. 

Many States, including Colorado, have set up State departments to promote 
industrial and economic growth. They, together with the local and State cham- 
bers of commerce have the responsibility in this field. 

To my knowledge I know of no qualified, experienced, or professional group, 
community or private, in this business of plant location who supports 8S. 722. 

The Colorado State Chamber of Commerce and the several chambers of com- 
merce of this State have a serious and sympathetic concern about unemploy- 
ment. Most everyone of them have industrial development, job-making proj- 
ects on their program of work. Some have full staffed departments for just 
such work. 

The machinery essential to rebuilding depressed areas is already available— 
without Federal financial assistance. It exists in the more than 4,000 commu- 
nity development commissions already working on problems of industrial rede- 
velopment, in some 30 privately financed statewide credit corporations now 
operating or being organized; in industrial development activities of railroads, 
public utilities, and other private businesses, and in the half dozen or so Federal 
programs already in existence and designed to assist areas of labor surplus. 

Among the Federal programs now functioning are: 

1. Rapid tax amortization privileges for defense-related facilities con- 
structed in labor surplus areas. 

2. Portions of Government defense contracts may be set aside for nego- 
tiation with firms in labor surplus areas only. 

3. Preferential treatment is granted to labor surplus area firms under 
the Buy American Act. 

4. The Small Business Administration gives priority and special con- 
sideration to loan applications from firms in labor surplus areas. 

5. The new Small Business Investment Agency (created by the last Con- 
gress) has authority to make loans to local and State development com- 
panies, Since this program is young and has had no chance to show what 
it can do, the wisdom of the Federal Government embarking at this time 
on an even bigger venture in loans and grants seems questionable. As some 
observers have noted, a new program might duplicate the work of SBIA. 
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Another form of assistance now available is that offered by the U.S. Commerce 
Department's Office of Area Development. OAD provides technical advice, 
conducts special surveys of the industrial potential of depressed areas, coordi- 
nates the activities of other Federal agencies, and encourages employers to 
consider labor surplus areas when seeking new plant locations. - 

It would be a costly, tragic mistake for the Federal Government to enter this 


field of activity. It would be inimical to the best interest of the individual 
States and to Colorado in particular. 


It is respectfully urged that S. 722 be defeated. 


Senator DovuG.as. I wish we could spend more time here, but Senator 
Bennett and I must catch a plane back to Washington. We have taken 
514 hours of testimony and heard nearly 20 people. I wish we could 


take more time, but our time will not permit further personal appear- 
ances, 


I shall be glad to say any other testimony which bears on area 
redevelopment which anyone would like to have appear in the hearing 
for the consideration of the committee will be printed if you will make 
it available to me, provided, as I have said, it bears on the subject of 
area redevelopment. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the hearing was recessed. ) 

(The following letter and fact sheet has been received which are 
related to the testimony of Dr. H. H. London of the University of 
Missouri which appears on page 361 of part 1 of these hearings.) 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


Columbia, March 6, 1959. 
Dr. H. H. Lonpon, 


Industrial Arts. 


DeaR Dr. LoNpon: Indexes on farm operator family level of living are based 
on four items available by counties from the “Census of Agriculture” and have 
been scaled so that the average of the county indexes for 1945 equals 100. These 
items are: Percentages of farms with electricity, telephones, automobiles and 
the average value of products sold in the year (adjusted for changes in purchas- 
ing power of the farmer's dollar). It might also be helpful to point out that the 
range in Missouri counties goes from a low of 83 for Carter and Reynolds to 
a high of 181 for Atchison County in 1954. The average for the United States 
in 1954 was 140. 

There has been a marked increase in the level of living for all areas since 
1945. 

There is nothing particularly significant about the fact that Texas, Madison, 
and Dent Counties have an index of over 100 in 1954, since they are well below 
the average for Missouri or the United States as a whole. 

Keeping in mind that the base period was 1945 and comparing with other 
areas makes the index for the level of living meaningful. It simply means that 
these three counties had a higher average in the level of index than others 
listed in the Ozark area. This might come about as a result of more nonfarm 
income available to farm families in these areas which made it possible for 
them to have more of the farms with electricity, telephones, and automobiles. 
This level of living is only an indication of how well the people live since it was 
believed that those that had electricity would be more likely to have other ap- 
pliances and more adequate homes, etc. 

The biggest value the index has is comparing it with other areas, it seems 
to me. 

You might want to refer the Senator to a publication of the USDA, “Farm- 
Operator Family Level of Living Indexes for Counties of the United States,” 
Statistical Bulletin No. 204, published March 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 


Coy G. McNasps, Extension Economist. 
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[Area Redevelopment Fact Sheet No. 52, Area Employment Expansion Committee, 
New York, N.Y.] 


CONNECTICUT: A STATE WITH DISTRESSED AREAS FACES THE CHALLENGE OF 
STRUCTURAL ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION 


Connecticut, an industrial State, faces serious structural economic problems 
necessitating the substitution of new industries for the older ones which had 
formed the backbone of the State. The textile, brass, watch, silverware, and 
many other metal industries have dwindled in importance and left many areas 
without alternative employment. Fortunately the growing metropolitan 
economies are spinning off new enterprises and activities for Connecticut, but 
there must be a wholesale redesign of the State’s economy to absorb these new 
industries and to nurture local indigenous ones. These efforts require planning 
redesign, and new public facilities as well as outside financial help. The area 
redevelopment bill provides these aids in the form of grants and loans. 

Three smaller labor markets are currently eligible for assistance under 8. 
722. They are the Bristol, Danielson, and Norwich labor markets. Only the 
Danielson labor market would be eligible for assistance under the administra- 
tion bill (S. 1064). 

Four additional major labor markets and seven smaller labor markets will 
become eligible for assistance under §8. 722 during the first half of 1959 
if substantial labor surpluses continue. None of these is likely to be eligible 
for assistance under the administration bill. 

Only four labor markets in the State of Connecticut did not have labor sur- 
pluses at the beginning of the year. They were Hartford, New London, Norwalk, 
and Stamford. 


(a) Distressed areas 


There are currently three distressed areas. They are Bristol, Danielson, and 
Norwich. 

1. Bristol labor market.—This area has experienced sharp cuts in the non- 
electrical machinery, instruments, watches and clocks industries. A number of 
large companies have closed out completely. 

Unemployment ranged as high as 27.8 percent in July 1958. In January 1959, 
it was 16.7 percent (table 1). This labor market includes the towns of Bristol 
and Plymouth. 

2. Danielson labor market.—This is the most chronically distressed labor 
market in the State. It has been a surplus labor market since March 1955, 
due to the closing of textile mills and the contraction of the lumber furniture, 
and other manufacturing industries. Its unemployment rate rose to 15.4 percent 
in July 1958. 

The textile plant closings have practically denuded the area of its textile 
nills. In 1955, 40.6 percent of the area’s manufacturing employment was in this 
industry. Since then there have been more than 18 plant closings. 

Evidence is available on the effects of the distress in the area in terms of 
lower income. Per capita income has been depressed to the lowest level in the 
State as indicated by the fact that the average per capita income of Windham 
County, which includes the Danielson labor market, was $1,595 in 1955 compared 
with $1,676 for New London, $1,802 for Litchfield, $1,832 for Tolland and ranging 
up to $2,313 for Fairfield County. Relatively fewer new homes were built in 
this county between 1950 and 1955 than in the rest of the State. A 13.6 percent 
increase in dwelling units occurred in Windham County as contrasted with a 
20.8 percent increase for the State. The rise was lower than in any other county. 

Similarly, the increase in the number of taxable motor vehicles was 19.5 
percent in Windham County between 1950 and 1955, as compared with a rise of 
33.3 percent for the State as a whole. 

The county is losing out compared to other areas. The State of Connecticut 
Development Commission, in analyzing the labor force of eastern Connecticut, 
declared that “the largest (labor) surplus exists in the Danielson labor market 
area.” Among the job applicants, about half are women and 69 percent are under 
46 years of age and most of the applicants have had high-school training. 

As the present recession has deepened, the plight of the people in this labor 
market has become less and less favorable. Economic recovery in the United 
States will not change their condition since there is no positive nucleus for 
economic growth in the region. There is great potential which must be developed. 
8. Norwich labor market.—This area had been dependent on the textile in- 
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dustry, which accounted for more than half of the manufacturing payrolls in 
1954. Employment in the textile industry declined from over 6,500 in 1948 to 
2,200 in October 1958. Unemployment has exceeded 9 percent of the labor force 
since December 1957, reaching a high of 13.8 percent in July 1958. In January 
1959, it was 11.9 percent. 

This labor market includes the towns of Bozrah, Colchester, Franklin, Gris- 
wold, Lisbon, Norwich, Preston, Sprague, and Voluntown. 


IMPACT OF THE ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Under the administration bill, only Danielson will be eligible for assistance. 
The two other distressed communities would not be eligible. 


(B) Current substantial labor surplus areas 


In addition to the above distressed areas, there are currently 11 substantial 
labor surplus areas in Connecticut. In many of them the amount of unemploy- 
ment is considerable. As for the three major labor markets, the most serious 
problems are in Waterbury and Bridgeport. The problems of the former are 
definitely of a structural character. The diminishing use of brass, the move- 
ment of production capacity to western areas, the obsolete industrial structure, 
and foreign imports are taking considerable casualties. The recent plant clos- 
ings and the financial difficulties of-existing plants plus the vast need for physical 
and industrial reconstruction necessary to provide space for industrial structures, 
all portend increasing economic difficulties. The feeder industries manufactur- 
ing screw machines and eyelet products are also suffering from competition from 
other areas so that they are apt to shrink in the future. The area needs much 
planning and physical reconstruction of the type provided in the area redevelop- 
ment bill. The area includes the towns of Bethlehem, Woodbury, Southbury, 
Thomaston, Watertown, Middlebury, Wolcott, Waterbury, Cheshire, Naugatuck, 
Prospect, and Beacon Falls. 

The Bridgeport area has suffered from curtailments in the machinery, aircraft, 
and electrical equipment industries. A number of plant closings have left deep 
marks on the area. Unemployment ranged from a low of 9.3 percent in January 
1958 to a high of 13 percent last June. This labor market includes the towns 
of Monroe, Easton, Fairfield, Trumbull, Bridgeport, Stratford, and Milford. 

New Britain also has problems resulting from the decline of the silverware 
and flatware industry. Foregn imports have hit this industry hard. The high- 
est unemployment rate was in June 1958, with 14.4 percent. Now industry is 
greatly needed. The labor market includes Plainville, New Britain, and Berlin. 

The New Haven I»bor market has had serious unemployment, but it has re- 
ceded and its diversified employment shows considerable promise. Should there 
be truly widespread national recovery, there is a chance that this labor market 
may drop out of the surplus classification through internal expansion. 

The smaller areas with substantial labor surpluses are beset with varying 
structural difficulties. The problems described as prevailing in Waterbury and 
Bristol apply also to Ansonia and Torrington. The textile decline is reflected 
in the problems of Norwich, Thomsonville, and Willimantic. The drop in the 
flatware industry has considerably affected the Meriden labor market. Dan- 
bury continues to suffer from the reduction in the hat industry. Middletown has 
been hit by the curtailment of the automobile industry and the return of out-of- 
area.layoffs of local residents. 
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IMPACT OF 8. 722 


The labor markets in the above list would become eligible for assistance under 
the S. 722 if substantial labor surpluses continue as follows: 
February 1959: Norwich. 
March 1959: Ansonia, Torrington, Meriden. 
April 1959: New Britain, Waterbury, Thompsonville. 
May 1959: Willimantic, Middletown. 
June 1959: Danbury. 
July 1959: New Haven. 
Under the administration bill none of these labor markets would be aided in 
their planning, redesign, or redevelopment. 


(c) Task ahead 


In January 1959, the total unemployment in the State was 92,300. Of this 
total 7,800 or 8.5 percent, were in currently distressed communities (table III). 
In the other labor surplus areas, the unemployed numbered 61,800, or 67 per- 
cent of the total out of work. The number of unemployed in excess of 6 percent 
of the labor force in the distressed and surplus labor markets was 30,294. 8S. 722 
is designed immediately to help reduce the excess in the three distressed labor 
markets, where the excess over 6 percent is 4,374. It will likely help the re- 
maining areas reduce their excess over 6 percent when they become eligible 
for assistance under the act. 


TABLE I.—Connecticut—Ratio of unemployment to the labor force in distressed 
areas, 1957-59 






































| | 
An. 
Labor market area | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. May | June | July | Aug.| Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | nua 
aver- 
| age 
ies | 
SMALLER | 
Bristol: | | | 
ae 7.6 6.5 6.5 6.8 | 5.9 5.9 7.9 7.2 6.6 | 8.1 9.5} 11.3 7.5 
Bc cctthonna 17.1 | 16.7 | 18.0 | 21.8 | 20.9 | 23.4 | 27.8 | 19.0] 17.9 | 16.5 | 14.5] 13.1 18.9 
acd BA insu: Sisipcesedccnaeitii ddivininlapinie-sd aces ss resco cinisacneiell case tone iis igen thal ce sh thdninedorintn aaah ope 
Danielson: | 
Sich aub deeded Pe 11-68 | 6.7 | 0 6.5 | 10.7 8.9 7.8 9.2 | 11.8] 12.4 8.4 
ea ad 13.7 14.5 | 14.4 | 15.0 | 15.3 | 14.7 | 15.4 | 12.3 | 10.7 | 10.2 9.5 9.7 13.0 
ee recticiined | 9 4..... Sceutidickadceinidestacu nein caeiedickanealcahioes  scwsierel oessieall nate Line 
Norwich: | | } | 
See ee. 1 ta 4.6 4.3) 4.9 4.9) 5.9 6.3 5.1 5.0 | 5.9 7.7 | 10.0 6.0 
Ri ccinspaiedainiea } 10.9 | 11.0 | 12.3 | 11.4.) 10.3 | 12.9 | 13.8] 11.1] 10.0 9.1 | 10.5 | 10.0 11.1 
li cisbangsad BAT. nua S clcddtvaccastcchondicaesedaetrteiebiaad Ls onmubeneiinaaed | aca | webbke 
{ | 


1 Eligible for assistance under the Douglas bill, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent or more in at least 18 of 
the previous 24 months, or 9 percent for 15 out of 18 months. 


Source: Connecticut Department of Labor. 
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TaBLe III.—Connecticut—Labor force and unemployment in labor market areas, 


January 1959 










Labor market area 





A. State, total 


i I A SIN kd es enc ccnkcscesnces 
I a Na ete ee 
Danielson 
Norwich 


C, Other labor surplus areas 


I oo indents hain diineaiennneaawninr seni 
ene oo su a esenibebiaireints taniiinictniainaiomiaabaheel 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


EI in «a cekin ein mepbaiaomiaiaiaie 
Danbury 
Yo Tunisie sata enealeircigas ahaa ain ieee 
Middletown 
PN i. icin nics cp cetinagsatirlineiscaaaeeluimeen en angeiie as 
Torrington 

Willimantic 


D. Other labor market areas 


oe cannkaas sasbsabeeseuubeaeuenake 
New London 
Norwalk 
Stamford 























Labor force | Unemploy- | Number in 
total ment total excess of 6 
percent 

1, 045, 200 CR i sntnsicccacse 
57, 100 7, 800 4,374 
19, 800 3, 300 2,112 
15, 400 1, 900 976 
21, 900 2, 600 1, 286 
598, 000 61, 800 25, 920 
409, 700 40, 500° 15, 918 
141, 000 16, 000 7, 540 
46, 700 4, 900 2, 098. 
145, 000 11, 500 2, 800 
77,000 8, 100 3, 480 
188, 300 | 21, 300 10, 002 
20, 300 3, 000 1, 782 
28, 000 2, 7 1,020 
39, 000 4, 200 1, 860 
30, 500 3, 100 1, 270 
28, 900 3, 300 1, 566 
26, 300 | 3, 400 1, 822 
15, 300 | 1, 600 2 
390, 100 NN 
248, 200 PRG Bio dconscnte 
39, 400 IN EilirnncShecvlilidaesiledeuae 
34, 000 | ee ee 
68, 500 | RN inisencsiite anicenesib tian 





1 Eligible for assistance under the Douglas bill, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent or more in at least 18 of the 


previous 24 months or 12 percent for 12 months. 
Source: Connecticut Department of Labor. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRopUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at the Kanawah County 
courthouse, Charleston, W. Va., at 9:30 a.m., Senator Robert Byrd 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Byrd. 

Also present : Congressman Hechler. 

een Byrp. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 

The hearings that we are now beginning in West Virginia are au- 
thorized by the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion, I have been authorized by the full committee and by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Honorable Paul Douglas, of Illinois, to con- 
duct these hearings, which will continue tomorrow at Beckley and on 
Friday at Morgantown. 

With me here today are Mr. Robert Wallace, a staff member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; Mr. James A. Haught, my 
secretary; and one of the reporters chosen by the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization. 

For 3 days last week Washington hearings were held by the full 
subcommittee. On Monday of this week Senator Douglas and Senator 
Bennett held hearings in Detroit, Mich. 

Information that is compiled here in West Virginia will be consid- 
ered not by itself but as a portion of the broader evidence gathered 
from many parts of the country. 

During the testimony that is about to be taken we hope to develop 
not just the fact. that.there is a:serious-economic problem in West 
Virginia but, more specifically, the many different aspects of that 
problem, the difficulties that militate against the development of new 
industry, the types of occupations which have been lost by West Vir- 
ginians, the circumstances which caused them to be lost, the capa- 
bilities and the potentials of the men who have become unemployed, 
the needs of these men and their families, the individual problems 
that confront them as they try to find new ways to earn a livelihood, 
the effects of unemployment on other families who retain their jobs and 
on community life as a whole—in other words, a study in depth of the 
economic problem of West Virginia and her people. 

The information which we develop and record will be taken back 
to Washington for use by the Congress in the study of new legislation 
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to help regions of economic distress, legislation that is often referred 
to as “aid to depressed areas legislation.” 

I would like to say to those who appear as witnesses today that even 
though there is only one member of the Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization conducting the hearings and present today, tomor- 
row in Beckley the. other Senator from West. Virginia, the senior 
Senator, the Honorable Jennings Randolph, will be present, and he 
will also be present at the hearings in Morgantown on Friday. 

Often in Washington at the hearings only one member is present, 
but that it is not to say that the testimony given will not be seriously 
and carefully considered by the full subcommittee and by the full 
committee and by the Senate itself when the legislation is before it. 

The testimony we will gather today. will be of tremendous interest 
to our colleagues, and I can assure you that it will be very useful to 
the full committee in its consideration of the legislation before it. 

The Senate in the 84th Congress passed a bill to aid depressed areas, 
In the 85th Congress, both the Senate and the House passed a bill very 
similar to the bill which has been introduced by Senator Douglas in 
the present Congress and which is cosponsored by 38 additional Sen- 
ators, including the 2 West Virginia Senators. 

The bill was vetoed by the President. And inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent has indicated his interest in legislation of this kind in this Eco- 
nomic Report to the Congress and also inasmuch as we in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives feel that there is a tremendous 
need for legislation of this kind, bills have been introduced again in 
this session of the &6th Congress in both Houses. 

I am pleased to state that the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from West Virginia have joined in sponsoring this legislation in 
the House, and it is my understanding that the bills that have been 
introduced there are similar to the Douglas bill cosponsored by the two 
West Virginia Senators in the Senate. 

I am very pleased this morning to have present with us Congress- 
man Ken Hechler, who is the Representative of the Fourth District of 
West Virginia. He is a Representative who is very interested in this 
legislation. He has worked for it. He has appeared before the sub- 
committee previous to today and testified in behalf of it. 

I am delighted, Congressman Hechler, that you can be with us today. 

I understand that you have asked some witnesses to appear frem 
your district. We will be very pleased to have them testify sometime 
during the day. And if it isat all possible, I will want you at times to 
sit at the table here and perhaps direct some questions to your con- 
stituents when they are appearing. 

Mr. Hecuier. Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. Our first witness this morning is Senate President 
Ralph Bean. 

We are very honored, Mr. President, to have you with us today. 

We know that you are extremely busy in the important work that 
you are doing as the legislature meets.from day to day in these critical 
times. We will not want to impose upon your valuable time, but the 
members of the committee, thé members of the U.S. Senate, are grate- 
ful indeed and I am sure that they will look with interest and 
pleasure upon your testimony. We are grateful for your willingness 
and your desire even to appear before this committee and offer testi- 
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mony in behalf of or in opposition to, if you should happen to be op- 
posed to, such legislation. 

Very briefly, 1 would like, if I might do so, in order to be helpful 
to you, to outline the salient features of the Douglas bill. 

The Douglas bill, S. 722, would provide for three $100 million re- 
volving funds. One of the $100 million revolving funds would be for 
the purpose of assisting the States or political subdivisions thereof in 
financing the construction of buildings and in providing machinery 
and equipment in those buildings if in the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator those groups, those political subdivisions, or those States could 
qualify for such loan assistance. 

The loans would be long-term, low-interest loans. They would be 
only for areas in which loans could not be secured on a local level im- 
mediately and under reasonable terms. 

A similar revolving fund would be created for rural areas, desig- 
nated as rural development areas by the Administrator. 

A third revolving fund of $100 million would be for the purpose 
of making loans for public facilities, the construction of sewage sys- 
tems, the preparation of access roads to navigable rivers and to rail- 
roads, water treatment plants, and other public facilities that are 
necessary for an area before it can hope to attract new industry. 

The Douglas bill would also set. up a $75 million appropriation to 
be used in grants to areas which are unable to secure loans for public 
facilities. 

A $10 million fund would be established for payments to individ- 
uals undergoing vocational retraining for new employment. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary of Labor would determine the 
needs of an area insofar as vocational training would be concerned, 
and then with the assistance and under the direction of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that training would be given to 
those individuals who were under going a change of employment in 
preparation for the new employment that might be expected to come 
with new industries. 

Subsistence payments to those individuals undergoing retraining 
would extend over a period of 13 weeks, and they would be made only 
to those individuals who were not getting unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Finally, there would be a $4.5 million technical assistance fund to 
provide information, advice, research reports and studies to the 
areas in order that they might plan for new industry and that they 
might proceed to effectuate the plans. 

I believe that that is a brief summary of the Douglas bill. 

The administration bill, S. 1064, would provide a $50 million re- 
volving loan fund. There would be no fund for vocational retrain- 
ing. ‘There would be no funds for subsistence payments to those 
undergoing retraining. There would be no grants under the admin- 
istration bill. 

Whereas the Douglas bill would provide for $300 million in re- 
volving loan funds, as I have said, the administration bill would 
provide $50 million. 

The loans under the administration bill would not be as liberal as 
those provided by the Douglas bill. 

Senator Scott’s bill, S. 268, is somewhere between the two. 
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I should think that perhaps, particularly in view of the fact that 
most of the testimony given in Washington has dealt with either the 
administration bill or the Douglas bill, you gentlemen might want to 
direct your remarks in the main to these two pieces of legislation, 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that my remarks will be helpful to 
you. 

If you have a prepared statement, you may read it. If you do 
not have a prepared statement you may proceed in any way you 
desire to comment on the legislation. After you have finished your 
statement, if I have questions, I will ask them. 

As I have said earlier, I certainly do not want to impose on your 
time. 

The Governor has arrived. Governor Underwood, I want to apolo- 
gize. I told you that we would begin the hearings at 9:15. Our 
reporter came down on the train last evening and he was a little 
later than that in getting here, and so we have just gotten started. 
I thought that inasmuch as the senate president was present we might 
let him go ahead. 

Mr. Bean. Senator Byrd, I would like to suggest we give Governor 
Underwood the first opportunity. He is the State’s No. 1 citizen, and 
I would certainly expect him to make his statement first and would be 
delighted if he aoaulk 

Senator Byrp. Mr. President, I am very grateful for your courtesy 
in offering todothat. I think it is entirely proper. 

Governor Underwood, if you would like to come forward and pre- 
sent your statement at this time, we would be very glad to receive it. 
You are familiar with the legislation I presume ? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. UNDERWOOD, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Governor Unprerwoop. Generally, yes. Not in complete detail. 

Senator Byrp. I am sorry we were not able to get copies of the bill 
to you earlier, but I hope they have been some help to you at least. 

xovernor Unprerwoop. Senator Byrd, I consider it an honored 
privilege to welcome you and I thought the other members of your 
subcommittee here. We are always glad to see you and sorry that the 
other members could not join you this morning. 

I would like to make these few brief remarks in connection with our 
general economic picture in West Virginia. 

There is nothing new. Iam sure there is nothing that you are not 
as familiar with as I. But for the purpose of the record I think it 
important that we give some thought to the basic problem here in 
West Virginia. 

It is futile to consider the general welfare of the State unless we 
understand the nature and extent of our economic problems. In the 
present economic panorama of West Virginia, we find both strong 
and weak areas. In fact, prosperity and poverty are living side by 
side. On one hand, we have rich areas, where industries and basic 
utilities plan giant expansion in a prosperous future; on the other, we 
have extensive areas of unemployment and relief. 

Mr. Chairman, if the members of your committee were to visit the 
stores or other commercial centers here or if they were to view the 
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general level of business activity in this capital city, it would be diffi- 
cult for them to sense a depressed economy. But we have only to 
drive past the employment office on Kanawha Boulevard to see hun- 
dreds of people who stand in line every day waiting for unemploy- 
ment benefits or perhaps, more hopefully, a new job. 

We have only to go into nearby counties to see families who are 
actually hungry and cold, who are living in despair about the future. 

We who hold responsible positions in the Government must con- 
template the aftermath of these conditions on our future. In some 
areas of our State the entire economy is almost at a standstill. In 
others it will shortly come to such an impasse, unless we take immedi- 
ate action and positive action. 

We are not in a general depression. Instead, we are in an era of 
unparalleled change. In fact, we are in an industrial revolution. 

For centuries man has been forced to adjust to economic and tech- 
nological change. West Virginia is faced today with the stark after- 
math of rapid technological advance primarily in the coal industry. 
The entire State has been affected, it is true, as evidenced by a 10-year 
decline in our population. But this change in mining practice is fun- 
damental. Economic forces beyond man’s control dictated this trans- 
formation. 

Had coal taken any other course, it would no longer be in the com- 
petitive fuel market. 

In the long run, this change will produce greater prosperity and 
better working conditions, but sileden tty it works a hardship. 

The future of coal, in my opinion, is as secure as ever. And our 
reserves are plentiful. Mining methods are advancing and coal de- 
mands are growing. 

Immediately, however, West Virginia must concern itself with the 
resulting problems of unemployment. These problems are not new. 
This economic malignancy has spread since World War II to its pres- 
ent critical extent. 

The first sharp increase in current unemployment occurred in No- 
vember 1957. b his trend continued to deepen during the winter 
months and reached its peak in May of 1958. 

In the last 20 months, more than 50,000 workers in West Virginia 
have exhausted their regular unemployment benefits. Since the be- 
ginning of the temporary unemployment compensation program on 
June 27, 1958, more than 36,000 workers have qualified for its benefits. 
More than 18,000 have exhausted these temporary payments. 

You are aware, of course, the TUC program expires in its entirety 
at the end of this month. 

During the calendar year of 1958 West Virginia paid unemploy- 
ment benefits totaling nearly $50 million. Payments in this volume 
have a marked effect not only on the trust fund of the employment 
security department but on the State’s industry. 

During the month of January of this year, 12,225 workers filed new 
claims and drew their first unemployment benefits. 

These disturbing numbers indicate the lingering effects of our in- 
dustrial change and point even more dramatically to the need for a 
permanent solution. 

We must accept the cold fact that industry in this State, as else- 
where, will continue to improve its production and reduce manpower 
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needs proportionately. Therefore, I think it is obvious that this 
cil problem demands two lines of attack—immediate jobs for the 
unemployed and long-range planning to rehabilitate our State’s 
economy. 

West Virginia has an immediate need for extensive public improve- 
ments in many areas, and particularly in these economically depressed 
regions. 

Personally, I can think of no better or more expedient time for the 
government, local, State, or Federal, to accelerate the construction of 
these public improvements than now. 

Such action will provide a substantial measure of relief for these 
unemployed people, remove them at least temporarily from our unem- 
ployment rt relief rolls, and establish permanent improvements in 
the State. 

I have urged the legislature, and I know these leaders who sit here 
with me this morning have given much concern to it, to extend a 
maximum measure of financial support for highway construction, 
We have $130 million of unused but available Federal highway aid. 
In addition, we have many thousands of miles of secondary roads in 
this State which do not qualify for Federal aid but are nonetheless 
important to our State’s economy. 

Increasingly, the expenditures of the Federal Government become 
a basic and important factor in stabilizing our national economy. In 
most areas of Federal spending, especialiy in defense installations, 
West Virginia has been bypassed for many years. We do not ask for 
a gift or a handout, but we do believe we are entitled to a far greater 
share of the normal Federal expenditures. 

Favorable activity in this field alone could produce healthy results 
in the economy of this State. 

To meet the need for a long-range, comprehensive planning, I have 
proposed to the legislature the creation of an economic recovery 


agency. That is at the State level. This proposal contemplates the . 


creation of a board to succeed our present State planning board, and 
they will be devoted to the purpose to bring the State’s best brains and 
talent to the membership of this agency. 

It will be empowered to employ an executive director who is quali- 
fied in the field of State, local, and national planning, as well as 
community development. 

This director and his staff will coordinate and supervise the research 
and study of many unrelated groups and individuals in other agencies, 
departments, and organizations of government at all levels. 

The primary duty of the agency will be to prepare and maintain 
a master plan for the physical, social, and economic development of 
West Virginia. 

This agency will be able to serve many private industrial and 
economic development groups. It can also provide much-needed 
services to our counties and cities in their planning problems. 

As I understand it, the various proposals in Congress to advance 
Federal aid to economically depressed areas have many important pro- 
visions which could meet needs in West Virginia. We believe that 
this State agency which I have just mentioned can serve as the State 
coordinating agency for any of these programs which may ultimately 
pass. 
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I should like to point out that we already have underway plans to 
conduct statewide studies to determine the manpower skills represented 
in our current labor market as well as the projected employment needs 
of our State industries. 

Also contemplated within the near future is a statewide land-use 
survey to determine the potential industrialization of this State and 
its natural resources. 

In my opinion, these steps are absolutely basic to any long-range 
planning. 

I understand that all of the proposals under consideration by your 
Senate committee provide for some degree of support for this kind 
of planning. 

n West Virginia we want to make this job complete. Certainly we 
will welcome any measure of assistance provided in whatever legisla- 
tion is finally adopted by the Congress. 

It seems to me only logical that any aid contemplated in these Fed- 
eral measures will serve a far more lasting benefit if it supports eco- 
nomic development in a definite pattern of planned expansion. Other- 
wise, patchwork relief is always subject to waste and to economic 
dilution. 

Since most of the current unemployed represent industrial displace- 
ments, government is now called upon to determine its responsibility 
for relocating them, for finding new opportunities for them. Reloca- 
tion will probably involve vocational retraining so that these workers 
may acquire new skills to fit them for new industry. 

Unless the demands of future industry are known, it is impossible 
to train these workers today for tomorrow’s demands. 

Within the last year, for example, a community civic group within 
this State proposed to support an adult vocational education class to 
train displaced miners in the skills of welding. A survey of the un- 
employment statistics in that community indicated that it already had 
a surplus of trained welders, so no purpose could be served by training 
more. 

This sree merely amplifies the real need for careful planning. 

Certainly I cannot presume to tell the U.S. Senate what it should do. 
T can oT assume that these measures for depressed areas are only 
a part of the national program for expansion and growth. The magni- 
tude of this program at the Federal level, of course, must be deter- 
mined in the full complex of the national economy. 

There is one point I should like to mention. I think that the Federal 
Government must realize that the States find increasing difficulty in 
meeting their financial obligations. A casual glance at the economic 
messages of the Governors of the several States where legislatures 
are now in session indicates the severity of State fiscal problems. 

The States generally are required to operate their services within 
the framework of balanced budgets. If the Federal Government 
abandons fiscal soundness in its spending policies, it creates additional 
inflation and further hampers the progress of the States. 

The Federal Government also can thwart the States by usurping 
traditional State taxing fields, thus making it impossible for the 
States to exist or to match Federal grants-in-aid for any program. 

_ We have that very vividly brought home to us in our lingering 
inability to match the Federal road money which is already available 
37190—59—pt. 2——13 
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to us and which could, of course, provide jobs in some of these areas, 

This problem, like many others, requires understanding and co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the States. 

I am sure that the U.S. Senate will consider and weigh the many 
facets of this problem before it makes a final determination. 

Let me assure you, Senator Byrd and the members of your com- 
mittee, that our State government will gladly furnish any additional 
information which may be helpful to the Senate’s deliberations. Sev- 
eral of my department heads will appear in this hearing today, and 
they also will be’at your service any time in the future when they 
can be of help to’you in your work. 

May I say in dlosing we appreciate your personal efforts in coming 
sees and the interest you have always taken in the problems of this 

tate. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Governor Underwood. 

Let me say in behalf of the committee we are very grateful for 
your honoring us with your presence. 

I think I should explain again, as I explained a little earlier, just 
before you came, that even though only one member of the commit- 
tee is present today, that is not to say that the testimony here will 
not be very carefully considered by the subcommittee and by the full 
committee. The testimony that is submitted will also be used during 
the debate on this bill when it reaches the floor of the Senate. 

I just want to reassure you, sir, that your testimony will be of the 
utmost assistance to us, M 

As a usual thing the field hearingseare held by one member of the 
subcommittee. Senator Douglas, the author of the bill, and Senator 
Bennett, conducted field hearings iniDetroit on Monday. 

I am very grateful to you, too, for your kindness in making possible 
the assistance of your department heads. I am sure that they will 
have facts that will be of tremendous interest and importance to 
us. 
You mentioned the great need for West Virginia being given 
consideration in the location of defense installations, and I think I 
should state for the record that I share your concern. I am sure that 
the other members of the West Virginia delegation share your con- 
cern in this regard. 

I think we should state, however, that defense installations should 
be located on the basis of military considerations and not always on 
the basis of economic considerations unless all other things are equal. 

It is my understanding that many of the defense installations are 
really cutting back instead of expanding. I would like to point to 
the information which was given to me recently to the effect that 30 
naval installations are either going to be closed down completely or 
cut back considerably. 

It was my information also that Fort Miles, Del., Fort Chaffee, 
Ark., and Fort Polk, La., were going to be.closed 

So I do not think we should raise false hopes concerning the 
prospects of getting defense installations. I do not mean to say by 
that that your remarks have been directed to that end, to the end of 
raising false hopes, but inasmuch as the matter had been injected into 
the record’I thought it best to make the remarks that I have made, 

Governor, just what is your tax problem? Could you tell us briefly 
for the record? Because this is important. It is pertinent to the 
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legislation that we are considering. Just tell us briefly what your 
tax problem is and about how much new money it 1s going to be 
necessary to raise in taxes for the next fiscal year. — 

Governor Unperwoop. I have subrxitted for highways alone re- 
quests to this legislature for something like $40 million in new road 
money. That is a contemplated program over a 10-year period re- 
quiring an additional expenditure of $40 million a year which would 
provide a highway program commensurate with what the best engi- 
neering talent we can find says we need. 

Obviously, the legislature does not: feel’ we can afford that much, 
and they are the policymaking body and will have to determine how 
far the State is able to go. A. LIYE 

The school people feel that they need an additional $12 million or 
$14 million. 

We need money in many other areas of our State for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources, the development of tourist trade. 

It is a matter of determining now what we can get along with and 
not what we actually need. 

I think that these gentlemen share that same view. I certainly do 
not want to misrepresent them or present them in any unfair light 
at all. But the problem in State taxation today—and it is not pecu- 
liar to West Virginia alone—is simply to find new areas where addi- 
tional tax money can be raised. 

People continuously demand services, but it is difficult to find the 
means to pay for all these new services. Then we find ourselves almost 
instantly swept up in a never-ending cycle. When a problem is 
created, if the States or local governments do not attend to it, sooner 
or later the Federal Government will. And the problems and the 
resulting tax burdens keep on mounting. If they are not handled at 
hie level, ultimately you as a U.S. Senator will have to deal with 
them. 

I feel that basically—and it is not a part of this problem alone 
except as it affects the whole picture—we need seriously in this country 
to try to define better, aaa redefine, the areas in which the Federal 
Government can and should properly tax and areas which should be 
reserved to the States. _ 

I realize that is a problem not directly associated with your bills 
here but only as it fits into the whole economic picture. 

Senator Brrp, Governor, there are those who oppose this kind 
of legislation. They say that these are matters that should be dealt 
with and handled on the State level by community groups, by private 
and public groups, and by the States themselves. As Governor of 
West Virginia, you have indicated, I believe, in your statement that 
you feel that Federal action is demanded and is necessary if we are 
going to adequately cope with the problem in your State. 

Governor Unperwoop. I think that this problem of depressed areas, 
which grows out of change in industry, and the resulting industrial 
displacements is not confined to West Virginia. It reaches across 
many areas of the country. 

Our immediate coal problem in this area covers three States. Penn- 
pla vae a other States have similar problems as they relate to 
coal itself. 
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I think that whatever we do in trying to plan for the replacement, 
the retaining, and relocation of these people, ought to be fitted into a 
pretty well-defined national plan. 

Obviously, West Virginia cannot possibly know what the needs of 
Michigan or New York or Alabama are to be next year or 10 years 
from now. 

I think it is an area in which all levels of government are called 
upon to cooperate to the very closest degree. 

I feel one of the great weaknesses of our State, and I say this 
certainly not to be critical of anyone or any group, but one of our 
great weaknesses for a long time has been our lack of long-range 
planning. Had we had long-range planning 10 years ago, we might 
have been able to avoid some of this problem today. 

But we did not have it, so our problem now is to accept it as we 
have it and try to work from here on rather than looking backward. 

Senator Byrp, Governor, you were speaking a little earlier about 
the temporary unemployment compensation payments, and you 
pointed to the fact that these would soon be exhausted. As I under- 
stand it, these Federal assistance payments came to the State on a 
loan basis. Is that not correct? 

Governor Unpverwoop. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. And West Virginia industries will have to pay it 
back? That is correct; is it not? 

Governor Unverwoop. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Will this make West Virginia a particularly fa- 
vored place for a new industry to come to? 

Governor Unperwoop. Undoubtedly, these lingering unemployment 
claims must be placed on the negative side of our ledger in so far 
as industrial attraction is concerned. 

The presence, however, of unemployed people indicates a surplus 
labor market, which has a positive attraction. 

The worst thing I see about this problem of continuing unemploy- 
ment payments is the fact that we do not solve any problems by it. 

Admittedly, they are absolutely necessary and they have been a 
lifesaver to many of our people this year, but these people want to 
work, and we are getting no permanent improvement in West Vir- 
ginia by paying them for being unemployed. 

I feel that we ought to be investing our money, that industry could 
better afford to invest this $50 million that it spent last year, and 
that includes the temporary funds, as an investment in more pro- 
duction and more job-producing facilities, which will have a perma- 
ment and lasting improvement in our State. 

Senator Byrp. You are saying, Governor, that subsidization of 
unemployment is costly ; are you not ? 

Governor Unperwoop. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. You are saying that it is more costly than would be 
a program such as embraced by this legislation to put people to work 
and out of which we might expect some returns ? 

Governor Unverwoop. I agree completely with that. 

Senator Brrp. Are you prepared to state your position, Governor 
Underwood, today with regard to the Douglas bill and with regard 
to the Dirksen bill? 
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The Dirksen bill is the administration bill. As I said earlier, it 
would set up a $50 million revolving loan fund. There would be no 
grants under the Dirksen bill. There would be no subsistence pay- 
ments to individuals undergoing vocational retraining. 

Under the Douglas bill, however, which is similar to the bill which 
was passed last year and which did not receive the signature of the 
President and which has been refined in some particulars this year, 
there would be $300 million provided for in revolving loan funds. 
There would be a $75 million grant fund. There would be a $10 
million fund for subsistence payments to individuals undergoing 
vocational retraining. 

I wonder, as Governor of West Virginia, if you might be in a 
position to say today which of these bills would be more efficacious 
und would really reach the root of the problem as it exists here in 
West Virginia ? 

Governor Unperwoop. AsI understand it, all of these bills have the 
same basic purpose. They differ in the amounts of money available 
for loan to the respective States. 

I cannot tell you, as I pointed out in the prepared statement, what 
I think the total amount should be. That is a matter for you and the 
Senate and the Federal Government to determine. I do not have 
an opportunity and would not, if I did have, presume to tell the 
Senate what its overall program should be. 

I do think it important and emphasize that the provisions in the 
bill which you mention, in the bill on which your name appears, 
offering assistance in retraining and economic studies, are in my 
opinion very essential and will be very helpful. 

I think that when the bill is finally passed, whatever the measure 
is, my legal advisers tell me it will require extensive study here to 
determine whether the State under its existing constitution can par- 
ticipate in a borrowing or lending proposition. 

We also have the additional problem of raising, if it is necessary 
to raise, money at the State level, raising money to participate in 
that program. 

Senator Byrp. There would be no question as to the propriety, 
however, would there, from a legal standpoint, of private groups 
being able to participate in such a program ? 

Governor UNpERwoop. No; none. 

Senator Byrp. I am very happy, Governor, to hear you express 
your strong support of the provision in the Douglas bill which would 
make possible subsistence payments to individuals undergoing voca- 
tional retraining and which would facilitate the retraining of those 
individuals under the direction of the appropriate State agencies work- 
ing in conjunction with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Would there not be, in your opinion, many communities in West 
Virginia which would be unable to secure loans, particularly on a 
long-term, low-interest basis, with which to construct public facilities 
so as to make those areas attractive for industries ? 

__Governor UnpErRwoop. I am sure that is correct. 

’ Byrp. And inasmuch as the administration bill, therefore, 

contains no grant feature, I assume that in your opinion this feature 
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of the Douglas bill would be particularly beneficial to a State like 
ours? 

Governor Unperwoop. I think so. 

Senator Byrp. Governor Underwood, you have been very kind to 
give us your time. I do not want to impose upon you further. 

We appreciate so much your coming, and we know your testimony 
is going to be very helpful. 

overnor Unpgerwoop. Thank you,.Senator Byrd. 

May I say in conclusion that I would like to congratulate you for 

yon in the sponsorship of this bill. I think that last year West 
/irginia’s Senators participated in this, and I think it appears from 
all indications that 1 have observed that perhaps the bill has a better 
chance of passage this year, final passage, than it did before. 

Senator Byrp. We hope so, and we think so, and with your helpful 
testimony we feel assured that we will have a much better chance, 
Governor. 

Congressman Hechler, I wonder if you would mind coming around 
to this side and sitting with us at the table? There is a chair over 
here. We would like very much to have you. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrn. At times we will give you an opportunity to ask some 
questions. 

Senate President Bean, we are delighted you can give of your valu- 
able time this morning to appear before our subcommittee. I appre- 
ciate very much your gracious action in permitting our No. 1 citizen, 
Governor Underwood, to appear before you. 

If you have a eae statement, you may proceed. Otherwise, 
you may talk if you like, and I may ask questions after you have com- 
pleted your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. BEAN, PRESIDENT, SENATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bean. Senator Byrd, I want to join with Governor Under- 
wood in expressing to your our appreciation for the fact that you 
are giving your time to come here and help us with our problem. 
We are indeed grateful to you. 

Representing the Senate of West Virginia, I want to say that we 
are as much interested in this problem as is the Governor and all 
the other citizens of our State. 

We stand willing as a body to cooperate with you and the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the house of delegates, the chief execu- 
tive, and all the citizens in the State in attempting to solve our 
unemployment problem. 

Our need in this State, as pointed out by Governor Underwood, 
is for new industry and expansion of present industry in order to 
provide more jobs and a better standard of living for our people. 

I frankly believe that we can only overcome or correct our ills 
through private initiative. 

However, in that connection, let me say that we do need the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government. We do need the assistance of 
private industry, not only in this State but in the entire country to 
provide for expansion of industry in order to provide more jobs. 
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Without giving the detailed facts, I think it is apparent to all of 
us that because of unemployment, particularly in the coal counties, 
that we must find new types of industry, new ways of living, new 
standards of living to rehabilitate the miners who are unemployed. 

I stand willing and ready to do my part in attempting to over- 
come these problems. 

I am interested in the bills which you have mentioned and de- 
scribed, generally referred to as the “aid to depressed areas legisla- 
tion,” and I do feel that there is a place for this legislation among 
the statutes of the Federal Government. 

As Governor Underwood has pointed out, we have in our legisla- 
ture now a bill known as the economic recovery agency, which has 
been introduced by both parties. I am happy to report it was placed 
upon the calendar of the senate within the last day or so and will 
in all probability be enacted as a law within the next day or so. 

In addition to that, we will provide $200,000 to see that this pro- 
gram is carried out promptly and efficiently under the leadership of 
Governor Whidertwnsa. 

The Senate of West Virginia will cooperate with Governor Under- 
wood and those appointed to the positions on the recovery board to 
the fullest extent. 

I think Governor Underwood made a sound recommendation when 
he stated that our roads program should be accelerated. That is 
being done at this session. While we have found it impossible to 
find revenue to the extent of some $25 to $35 million, we never- 
theless will find at least $10 million in new revenue, and at this 
moment we are considering the advisability of issuing a bond is- 
sue which would greatly accelerate the program mentioned by Gov- 
ernor Underwood. 

The entire program that you have outlined and described as the 
aid-to-depressed-areas legislation seems to me to hold forth some very 
sound and excellent recommendations to the Governor, to the legis- 
lature, and to the people of West Virginia. 

I firmly believe that, working together, the State government and 
the Federal Government can solve this problem. 

I am proud to be a West Virginian. I do not come in here to make 
any alibis for our State, but to say to you that I will work with the 
rest. of the citizens of the State in overcoming these problems. 

I think we can doit. I think we will do it. 

I think this legislation will be helpful to us in that connection. 

But let me reiterate that I do not believe we can do it by the simple 
doling out of Federal money unless it is based upon a sound, long- 
range plan to provide jobs through private industry. 

In that connection, I think the legislation will be helpful to the 
State government and to the people of our State. 

I do not have a prepared statement, as you have already ascertained, 
but the remarks that I have given you, the suggestions that I have 
given you, were extemporaneous in nature. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 

Let me say again that as president of the Senate of West Virginia 
I am most grateful to you for coming here to help us attempt to solve 
the problems of West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, President Bean. 
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I know that the West Virginia Senate and the West Virginia House 
of Delegates are presently considering the problems that are common 
to all of us. 

I am confident. that the people of West Virginia are hoping and 
expecting those two august bodies to do whatever is possible at this 
time to reach a solution to these problems. 

You are of the opinion, Mr. President, then, that Federal assistance 
is necessary ? 

Mr. Bean. I would definitely be of that opinion, and I would be 
glad to point out one thing I overlooked. 

Under our very peculiar West Virginia constitution, the legislature 
and the executive branch of the government are prohibited from using 
the credit of the State or the finances of the State to encourage the 
development of private industry. For that reason we have been giv- 
ing serious consideration to the advisability of submitting a consti- 
tutional amendment in that field. 

We have reached no decision. We would want to discuss it with 
industry, with labor, and with other groups in West Virginia before 
making a determination. 

But because we are limited in that respect, I believe that. the pro- 
gram you are advocating would be of particular help to West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Are you familiar, Renddand Bean, with the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority ? 

Mr. Bean. I certainly am. Very much. 

Senstor Byrp. Is that not an instrumentality of the State, and was 
it not created by State statute? 

Mr. Bean. It was. 

Senator Byrp. Is it possible under the West. Virginia constitution 
for the State legislature to enact a statute creating a similar authority? 

Mr. Bean. I am of the opinion that we could not create an instru- 
mentality under our constitution that would call for the direct granting 
of State funds for private purposes. 

In that connection, I am of the opinion that our constitution will 
have to be amended before we can go nearly as far as Pennsylvania has 
gone in that field. 

Senator Byrp. The Pennsylvania Industrial Development Author- 
ity, according to my understanding, has been in existence about 214 
years, and in that time it has contributed approximately $8 million to 

2 different projects in the State of Pennsylvania, 72 projects which 
are intended to employ about 12,000 persons, with an added payroll of 
about $36 million for the State of Pennsylvania. 

That, it seems to me, is a very shining example of just what a State 
can do for itself if its constitution will permit it to enact such legisla- 
tion and proceed in the manner that Pennsylvania has undertaken. 

I am very pleased that you have stated for the record the reason 
why in your opinion West Virginia has not yet, and possibly cannot 
at this time, proceed in a similar manner. 

Senator Bean, do you favor or are you prepared to state at this 
moment, whether you favor the Douglas bill as I have tried to explain 
it in the beginning, or whether you prefer the Dirksen bill? If you 
are so prepared to state, I wonder if you could outline some of your 
reasons for your position ? 

Mr. Bean. I have no preference at this moment. I have not had the 
opportunity to read any of the three bills mentioned. 
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I am in general accord with the overall idea of the program which, 
as I understand it, would call for Federal help in the State in providing 
a long-range plan which would bring new industry and expand our 
~~ industry in order to create new jobs and more jobs in West 

irginia. 

iS for details of any particular bill, I am certainly not fully ac- 
quainted with them and I do not believe tht I would therefore be com- 
petent to make a recommendation as to which bill should be enacted. 

I am in general accord with the philosophy back of the program, 
particularly insofar as it will encourage and help private capital to 
be used in this State and all other States to provide new industry and 
more jobs. 

Senator Brrp. The Dirksen bill would set up a $50 million revolving 
loan fund. The Douglas bill would create three $100 million revolvy- 
ing loan funds. 

In your opinion, Senator Bean, do you believe that a $50 million 
revolving loan fund is adequate to assist the various States, keeping in 
mind that West Virginia is only one of the States that is hard hit by 
unemployment, to assist the various States in meeting this problem? 

Mr. Bean. I would like to answer that question in this way: I doubt 
whether or not the $50 million fund would be adequate. However, I 
am not acquainted with the financial structure of our Federal Govern- 
ment so as to be in a position to say that the Federal Government is 
financially able to be beyond the $50 or $150 million program. 

I think that is something that you will have to determine in dealing 
with the revenues coming into the Federal Government. 

I certainly do not want to urge you to spend more than would be 
ay for the Federal Government and the people of our country. 

owever, I do agree with you that I am very doubtful that $50 
million would do the job in all States concerned. 

Senator Byrn. It might be of interest, Senator Bean, to point out 
that in the hearings which were conducted last week in Washington, 
Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania, stated that over $47 million would 
be required for Pennsylvania alone. 

I think we should emphasize the point here too that the revolving 
funds are moneys which would be returned to the Government over 
a period of years, and in essence it would not mean outright expend- 
iture by the Federal Government which would not be expected to 
return to the Treasury. 

Senator Bean, do you believe that there are communities in West 
Virginia which are not prepared to secure loans with which to con- 
struct the necessary public facilities that are needed for industries 
locating in those areas? 

Mr. Bran. I am definitely of that opinion. As Governor Under- 
wood pointed out, we have depressed areas in the State. We have 
other areas that are not depressed. 

In my home community of Moorefield, in Hardy County, within 
the past year the small-business group there has raised the necessary 
capital to finance the operation of two small industries without help 
from the State or Federal Government or any other group, simply 
through private enterprise. 

T still believe that in any program sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State government our No. 1 aim should be to encour- 
age private industry to do more and more to encourage the citizen, 
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every citizen of every walk of life, in a cooperative undertaking to 
do more to bring ourselves out of the predicament in which we now 
find ourselves. 

Senator Byrp. I think that this legislation is drawn in such a 
manner that it will do that, Senator Bean. 

Mr. Bean. It would have my complete backing, then. 

Senator Byrp. The loans to communities, or to States, or to political 
subdivisions are only to be made when other capital is not available 
immediately, and on terms that are reasonable. The Administrator 
would have assisting him an area redevelopment advisory board con- 
sisting of the various Federal department heads. 

He would also have assisting him a National Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on Area Redevelopment, which would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, and management, and agriculture, and the public 
in general. 

I feel that the Administrator, who would be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, would be a man 
who would look very carefully at these applications for loans and for 
grants when they came in. 

Mr. Bean. I think that is the real American philosophy, and I 
am in complete accord with those suggestions. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Bean, do you care to state your position 
on the feature which is in the Douglas bill and which is not in the 
Dirksen bill which would provide a $10 million appropriation for 
subsistence payments to individuals undergoing vocational retraining ¢ 

Mr. Bean. That is one aspect of the program I did not know was 
being proposed. At the exact moment, I can see certainly no objec- 
tion to it and a lot of good that would come out of it. 

However, as far as advocating that very strongly, I would want to 
study it a little further. 

Senator Byrp. I think I should point out that these payments would 
only be made to individuals whose unemployment compensation pay- 
ments under the State plan and under the temporary unemployment 
compensation plan would have become exhausted. 

Mr. Bean. And would the money be used to train them for new 
work and new ways of life? 

Senator Brrp. The Secretary of the Department of Labor would 
determine the needs of a given area. He would determine just what 
educational needs should be made available to these individuals who 
had been thrown out of employment, who had exhausted their com- 
pensation payments, and needed additional training to prepare them- 
selves for a different kind of employment. 

Then he would confer with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Secretary of that Department, in conjunction 
with State and local agencies, would attempt to provide the vocational 
retraining that in the opinion of the Secretary of the Department of 
Labor was necessary. 

The $10 million, then, would be used for subsistence payments to 
those individuals, and the payments would extend over a period of 
13 weeks while they were undergoing the vocational retraining. 

Mr. Bean. Certainly that would have a lot of advantages, particu- 
larly in some of the areas where we have unemployed miners who 
have never done anything except work in the mines. 
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I can certainly seea lot of merit.to that suggestion. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Bean, we are very grateful. We would 
like to talk to you further. We know you must get back up to the 
Senate and make preparations for the session today. 

We are pleased that you could be with us this morning, and we 
are sure that your information, your advice, your testimony will be 
most helpful to the committee and to the Senate in its deliberations 
on this important legislation. 

Mr. Brean. Thank you again for the opportunity of appearing. I 
appreciate it very much, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, sir. 

I am very pleased to welcome before this subcommittee this morn- 
ing the distinguished speaker of the West Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, Mr. Harry Pauley. 

Mr. Speaker, would you have a prepared statement? If you do not 
have, you may speak at any length you desire, after which I might have 


some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY R. PAULEY, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Pavey. Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Unfortunately, I do not havea prepared statement. 

While I am familiar with and have been working very hard trying 
to solve the problems of the economic condition here in West Virginia, 
I am most familiar with those problems concerning the coal business 
in McDowell County and the southern counties in West Virginia. 

Coming as I do from McDowell County, which is recognized as 
the largest coal-producing county in the State, in the Nation, and I 
guess in the world 

Senator Byrp. Is it not true, if I might interrupt you there, Mr. 
Speaker, that McDowell County, together with Logan County, those 
two counties, produce more coal than any other State in the Union 
with the exception of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. Pavtey. I think that is right. I am going to concur in that 
anyway. 
pated Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Pavutey. We have a situation there that is not prevalent all over 
the State. It is prevalent there due to the coal-mining industry. 
We have thousands unemployed at the present time, and these people, 
unfortunately, are not temporarily unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. Approximately how many thousand are unemployed 
in your county of MeDowell ? 

Mr. Pavey. I would say that a conservative estimate would be 
5,000 at the present time. 

Senator Byrrp. What percentage of the total population is that? 
Or let me put it this way: What percentage of the labor force of 
McDowell County would that constitute? 

Mr. Pavuter. I would say conservatively 30 percent of it. And 
these people are not temporarily unemployed. Unfortunately, when 
a man who has nothing to sell but his labor is unemployed, he is out 
of business. 
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Those people are out of business not only in McDowell County but 
in all these coal counties where the production of coal has not been 
curtailed. Due to the automation of the mining they are permanently 
unemployed. 

They cannot survive on temporary relief. They cannot survive on 
13 additional weeks of employment security. That only puts off to 
another day the problem. 

There are two solutions to the problem. One solution is to bring 
in new industry, get these people to working in it, or they will have to 
leave the State. There is no place for them to survive down there 
unless new industry is brought in. 

Unfortunately, these people have priced themselves out the line 
of endeavor that they chose as their method of livelihood. Machines 
have taken their place. 

When a coal company puts in a large machine, that replaces 50 men. 
The machine produces a minimum of the same amount of coal, but 
in most instances it produces more coal. 

So it could be easily concluded then those people will not go back 
to work. Unfortunately, that is the situation. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Speaker, I am confident that you are familiar 
with the cost of modern mining machinery. Would you mind stat- 
ing for the record the cost of some of the continuous mining 
machines? 

Mr. Paviey. Roughly I would say that the average would run 
about $125,000. 

Senator Byrp. For one machine? 

Mr. Pautey. For one machine. 

Senator Byrp. What is the cost of one of the large power shovels 
that can scoop up about 90 tons at a bite? 

Mr. Pautey. I would not know exactly what they cost, but it runs 
into a lot of money. But the price of them is trivial in comparison to 
the replacement of labor costwise in the production of coal. 

Senator Byrrp. Approximately what is the life of a piece of this 
modern mining machinery? 

Mr. Pavey. Most of it is set up for 10 years, but that does not 
reflect. the actual life of it. They are kept up to date by repairs, and 
it is a continuing thing. Their life just goes on and on, because, as 
you know, the repairs are deductible and you can keep them brand 
new and have a machine brand new at the end of 10 years. 

Another problem we have down there I think is prevalent all over 
the State. There is a gap between the age of 45 and 65. Most man- 
ens of the mines will not employ you if you are over 45 years 
old. 

Unfortunately, there is a gap of 20 years there between 45 and 65 
when you are eligible for retirement. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Speaker, I hope you will pardon my interrup- 
tion, but I want to get these questions as you mention them. 

Mr. Pavey. Go right ahead. 

Senator Byrp. Is the average age of individuals working in the 
mining industry increasing? 

Mr. Pavey. The average age is decreasing. 

Senator Byrp. I think maybe you have misunderstood my question. 
What percentage of the total employment in the mining industry 
today is 30 years of age and under as compared with 10 years ago? 
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Mr. Pavey. About the only way I could answer that, Senator, 
would be this: When they cut a man off and he is past 45, he under- 
goes rigid examinations in order to get back to work. If there is any 
reason at all for curtailing his employment or his consideration for 
being reemployed, he just is not reemployed. Therefore, the younger 
ones who can pass a more rigid examination are presently being em- 
ployed. For that reason the age average is dropping. ; 

enator Byrp. I wonder if you do not mean the average age 1s 
really increasing, Mr. Speaker? It is my understanding that the 
percentage of individuals 30 years of age and under in the mmuing 
industry last year was about 6.5 percent as compared with about 18.5 
percent in 1951. 

Mr. Pavey. Those figures could be correct. I have not looked 
at that too closely. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Pautry. About the only other thing I have to say is that the 
coal industry has long been a stepchild of the Federal Government. 
Other industries have virtually been subsidized and promoted 
through all experimental stages and brought into production by the 
Federal Government. The Government has done nothing to subsi- 
dize the coal industry, and has called on them in time of crisis to fur- 
nish production for war plants. As soon as the crisis is over they 
leave them to their own devices to get along as well as they can until 
such day as they are needed again. 

The coal industry and those dependent upon it are not seeking any 
subsidy. We just want an opportunity to help ourselves by taking 
care of these people who have been unfortunately displaced by ma- 
chinery in the coal industry ; by automation. 

I am sorry that I did not have time to prepare a more elaborate 
statement on all this. I could talk all day. But, as you know, this 
came up rather suddenly, my appearance here. 

I would be glad to answer any questions that I might be considered 
qualified to answer, but further than that I just want to say that we 
in West Virginia are not all on relief by any means. The ones that 
are employed are doing very well. 

Senator Byrp. If there were to be a resurgence in the production of 
the mining industry, Mr. Speaker, do you feel that there would be 
an accompanying increase in employment in that industry ? 

Mr. Pautey. It would have to I think be a great resurgence due 
to the fact that automation can be stepped up. If increased produc- 
tion is demanded, I do not think it would follow that they would 
hire all the presently unemployed coal miners in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Then it is your opinion, sir, that there must be a 
diversification of the economy if we are to hope to meet this problem 
of unemployment ? 

Mr. Pavey. Thatisright. You are correct. 

Senator Byrp. Does it follow then that you feel that the legislation 
that we are presently considering is necessary? Do you think it 
would be helpful? Do you think it is imperative that the national 
legislature pass some kind of legislation in this field ? 

Mr. Pautry. I, again, am not informed. I have not read any of 
the three bills. But I would say if they will help to solve the problem 
without a dole—West Virginia does not want a dole; they want to 
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help themselves—if they would fall within that category and it would 
help, I would certainly be in favor of one or all three of them. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Speaker, you understand that there is no dole 
feature in this bill unless the $75 million grant provision might be 
considered such or unless the $10 million appropriation for retrain- 
in ~~ be considered such. 

Mr. Pautey. I will familiarize myself with the bills as soon as 
possible. , 

Going back to one of the questions you asked Senator Bean about 
this $10,000 educational program 

Senator Byrp. $10 ailtion. 

Mr. Pavey. $10 million. I do not think that would alleviate our 
problem in the coalfields at all. Down there we have vocational 
schools. We have a surplus of welders. We have a surplus of elec- 
tricians. We have a surplus of mechanics. You could go down 
there and hire a hundred of any category right now, and they are 
well trained. But they just cannot find anything to do. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Speaker, let me make this statement, and then 
I wonder if you would care to stand by the statement you have just 
made or whether you would like to change it. 

I know that you have not had an opportunity to familiarize your- 
self with this legislation. 

Mr. Pavey. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. You received the telegram from Senator Douglas 
I believe on Saturday or maybe even Monday of this week, and you 
probably did not receive a copy of the bill until Monday. 

Mr. Pavey. I probably received it Monday but I did not get it 
until yesterday. It came to my office but I did not read it. 

Senator Byrp. You have hundreds of bills in the legislature that 
concern you and [ am entirely familiar with the fact that you have not 
had an opportunity to study this as you would otherwise have studied 
it. 





The Secretary of the Department of Labor would determine the » 


need. If you have an ample supply or oversupply of welders or 
electricians, he might decide that these men ought to be trained in 
some other field of endeavor. 

After determining the need, then he, as I say, would work with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and they would bring 
in the appropriate State agencies, and, all working together, they 
would attempt to meet that need by providing the kind of training 
that would enable these persons to find employment in the new indus- 
try that is locating itself in the area. 

Mr. Pavey. That would be true if the new industry were locating 
in the area, but there are not many industries that are of such a nature 
that they could locate in that wrinkled-up country we have down south 
in West Virginia. We don’t have the land. I do not know whether 
we have the water or not. But there are not too many industries that 
can locate down there. 

However, I am constantly.on the lookout for something that might 
fit into that terrain we have there. 

I think that is going to be the only solution. If you were to come in 
and educate people to work in a rubber factory and we could put no 
rubber factory in McDowell County, all you would be doing would be 
educating people to leave the State. 
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Senator Byrrp. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Labor would, of 
course, in determining the need, I assume, not suggest that these indi- 
viduals be trained to work in a rubber factory. They would be trained 
to work in some particular factory that is gbout to locate there. 

The intent of the bill is to provide long-term, low-interest loans plus 
the grants to communicate which cannot otherwise secure the loans 
whereby new industries would be attracted to the area. 

If those new industries are about to locate and persons there only 
know how to mine coal and their eunemployment compensation pay- 
ments have become exhausted, would you not think that the $10 million 
fund for subsistence payments plus the vocational retraining feature 
would be desirable ¢ 

Mr. Pautry. It would be desirable. And I would say this: When 
they start to build a factory down there, we will have the people edu- 
cated by the time the factory is finished. The people will take 
advantage of that. They will adapt themselves to fitting in with any 
new industry that we could properly attract. 

Senator Byrp. In your opinion, then, Mr. Speaker, and I do not 
mean to put words in your mouth but I merely want to get a clear 
statement for the record, you do not approve then of the $10 million 
feature ? 

Mr. Pacey. I would approve of it, but that would have to go along 
with the location of the factory. As you say, Secretary Mitchell 
would do that. He would explore the needs and educate the people 
accordingly. ’ 

I think it is good, but I think the first thing is to excite the people by 
letting them know what kind of industry Is coming in, and I think 
that would adjust itself. 

Senator Byrn. I take it from your description of the area—and I 
am pretty familiar with the area myself, having lived there as a boy 
when my father worked in the coal mines—the area would certainly 
not attract new industries by virtue of it not having industrial water 
perhaps or access roads to railroads or sewage facilities, all of which 
are necessary if industries are to have the incentive to come in. 

Mr. Pavtey. It is not as attractive as other sections of West Vir- 
ginia. I would say that. But still the fact remains people are 
pretty well rooted in that county. They do not want to leave. And 
that same applies to Logan, Mingo, Mercer, and Wyoming Counties. 
They want tostay there. 

Senator Byrp. Do you then look with favor upon the creation of a 
fund from which $75 million in grants could be made available to 
those communities which could not otherwise pay for loans with 
which to construct these necessary public facilities? 

Mr. Pautry. Yes; I would look with favor on that. 

Senator Byrp. Getting back to the $10 million fund just for a 
moment, Mr. Speaker, do you not think it would be necessary for 
these individuals who have exhausted their unemployment compensa- 
tion payments to have some kind of subsistence moneys making it 

ossible for their families to live while they are undergoing training 

or new jobs? 

Mr. Pautry. That necessarily would follow the economic condi- 
tion. Those people have to subsist some way. We just cannot ignore 
them. And1Ithink that is very necessary. 
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Senator Byrp. You spoke a little earlier about the subsidization by 
the Federal Government of the various industries in the country— 
the airlines and the farmers, forimstance, and other groups. Do not 
the coal owners get a 10 percent percentage depletion tax allowance? 

Mr. Pautey. Yes. If you compare that with 27.5 percent for the 
oil industry you will see what I am talking about. 

Senator Byrp. Do you say, Mr. Speaker, that payment to individ- 
uals who are out of work in the form of unemployment compensation 
and that payments to individuals from the public assistance agency in 
the State constitute subsidization of unemployment ? 

Mr. Pavutey. Yes, I would say that. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say then that it would be wiser for the 
Federal Government to subsidize new industry from which we might 

t a return and from which we might expect tax revenues which 
would pay back the loans? Would you not prefer that kind of subsi- 
dization rather than the kind we have just referred to—the payment 
of unemployment compensation checks from which there are no 
productivity and no return ? 

Mr. Pavey. I am in complete agreement with that. And if we 
ever get this cycle started, West Virginia will take care of itself. If 
we ever get the employment cycle to working. But we have to get 
it started and stop this shiieneeier of doom and gloom. 

As I stated the other night, we ought to be like the Texans—talk 
big about West Virginia and start doing something even if we have 
to exaggerate a little bit. 

I think the time has come when we are going to have to help 
ourselves in order to get help from the Federal Government. 

On getting help from the Federal Government, I do not want it 
said I am opposed to relief when relief is needed, but I am certainly 
opposed to temporary measures just to put off to a later day the 
problem which will be harder to solve the older it gets. 

I hope that something could be worked out on any or all three of 
these bills, which I will familiarize myself with, which will result in 
just the planning of one factory, one industry in one little county 
down there that would employ a hundred people. The psychological 
effect of it would be tremendous. I think that that would go a long 
way. 

Senator Byrp. You do not feel, do you, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
a temporary measure? 

Mr. Pau.ey. Again basing my answer on what I have heard you 
say, and I know it is true, I think it is a long-term proposition and 
a permanent one. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel, Mr. Speaker, that it is immediate 
enough ? 

Mr. Pautey. It cannot be too immediate. I think it is about as 
immediate as you can make it, a long-range proposition like that. But 
we need immediate action. Anything we can do to promote im- 
mediate action I will certainly lend my efforts to day and night. 

Senator Byrp. I have one further question. You speak of the need 
and the desire for the State helping itself and the people helping 
themselves. 

Mr. Pautey. That is right. I place that need above any need or 
help we can get from Washington, 
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First we have got to have the inclination and the desire to help 
ourselves. Then any help we can get we.can properly use. 

Senator Byrp. That is the purpose of this legislation—to provide 
seed capital which will be paid back with the exception of the $75 
million grant feature and the $10 million subsistence feature. It 
would be paid back by the groups, public or private, by the State, 
political subdivisions thereof—seed capital which cannot be secured 
elsewhere immediately and on reasonable terms. 

This further question, Mr. Speaker, and then I will not impose 
upon your time any longer. 

Senate President Bean indicated that in his opinion the constitu- 
tion of the State of West Virginia would not permit the legislature 
to create an agency such as the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority. 

Mr. Pautry. That has been my information. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that such an agency would be of great 
advantage to the people of the State in a time like this ? 

Mr. Pautey. Very definitely. I think it would. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel then that some consideration should be 
given by the State legislature and by the people to so amend the con- 
stitution as to enable the State to help itself? 

Mr. Pavey. I think that is in order and should be done. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that, until such time has come, perhaps 
the State will not be able to realize the potential that is there and 
that it might otherwise realize? 

Mr. Pautey. I would not say that that is the main deterrent. to 
recovery in West Virginia. We are going to have to move within 
our own State, and our constitution does not restrict West Virginians 
from going ahead and trying to solve this problem themselves. 

However, we are hampered right much by the terrain in the State, 
We are hampered by the economy of the State being predominantly 
coal. And coal itself is being produced. Coal production is not at 
a low level. It is the employment of the miners. Those who pro- 
duced the same amount of coal 3 years ago are out of work, and they 
are still here, and something has to be done about them. 

Whether we will find the answer or not I do not know, but I do 
not think if we were permitted under our constitution to adopt the 
same framework that Pennsylvania has that it would accrue to a 
solution as quickly as we are talking about here, 

Senator Byrn. I do have one additional question. Does the con- 
stitution of the State of West Virginia prohibit the ereation of a 
statewide development credit corporation ? 

Mr. Pautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It does? 

Mr. Pautey. Yes. . 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Speaker, I have no further questions. You have 
been very kind to give us your time as you have, and we are sorry 
that we have delayed you as we have. 

Mr. Pautry. I want to apologize because I have not been able to 
familiarize myself with the bills. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if those of you who have come to testify, 
many of whom have received telegrams from Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois, asking that you testify and others of you who may have just 
noticed the release in the newspapers and may have come hoping 
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that you would have an opportunity to testify, would mind holding up 
your hands so that Mr. Haught, my secretary here, might come to 
you and get your names? If you have a special reason why you must 
leave by noon we will try to so arrange our schedule to accommodate 
your appearing during the morning. 

Some of you probably have received telegrams indicating that you 
would be heard during the morning. 

I might read the list of those who I think fit into this category. 

I believe that Mr. Ash, the director of the department of employ- 
ment security, was told he would appear during the morning. 

Mr. Egbert. 

Mr. Kennell. 

Mr. Delbert Williams. Mr. Williams is not here. 

Mr. John McGowan. 

Mrs. Hasn. I am Mrs. John W. Hash, president of the Kanawha 
Welfare Council. The communication was addressed to our execu- 
tive director, Mr. McGowan. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Casper Ruf, Parkersburg businessman. 

Is he here? Evidently not. 

Senator Byrp. Is there anyone here who cannot wait for the after- 
noon? There are others of you that I believe received telegrams indi- 
cating that you would be heard in the afternoon. I think it is quite 
evident that these who have come expecting to be heard in the morning 
are going to perhaps take the rest of the morning hour. We do not 
want to iaceeiail any of you. We want to accommodate you the 
best we can. You have come to help us. 

Mr. Ash, if you will come forward now we will be very glad to 
have your testimony. 

r. Ash, we are very pleased to welcome you this morning before 
our subcommittee. I wonder if you would mind identifying yourself 
for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY L. ASH, DIRECTOR, WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Asn. Mr. Chairman, Senator Byrd, I am Henry L. Ash, direc- 
tor of the West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Ash, I would be very pleased if you could speak 
loud enough that the others in the room might hear, because whatever 
you say might precipitate some questions from them when they appear 
before the committee or might precipitate some statements or com- 
ments. 

Mr. Asn. Mr. Chairman, by your leave, if I may, I prefer to stand, 
and, if I could, I would stand over here. 

Senator Byrp. You may do so. 

Mr. Asu. I am sure the Congressman from my home district, Dr. 
Hechler, would understand why a college professor wants to stand 
when he wants to emphasize a point. 

Mr. Hecuurr. We are pleased to have you here, Mr. Ash. 

Senator Byrp. Is this a prepared statement, Mr. Ash ? 

Mr. Asu. This report, Senator, that I shall make this morning will 
be of two parts. One is a prepared st:tement that I would like to 
read, and the second includes a considerable amount of detailed state- 
ments, tables, and charts which we believe rather graphically describe 
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the economic conditions in West Virginia that need attention at this 
time, 
Senator Byrrp. Mr. Ash, you may include the one statement in the 


record. The other that you prepared to read you may proceed 'to 
read if you desire. 


Mr. Asx. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Is the statement I have in my hand the statement 
you are going to read? 

Mr. Asu. The first two pages of that. 

Senator Byrp. And the remaining portion you would like to have 
included in the record ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes, sir; if I may, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It will be done, and you may proceed. 

Mr. Asu. During the past 18 months aah has been said and much 
has been written about what is wrong with West Virginia’s economy. 
Yet so little has been done about it. 

If history may be used to prove anything at all, one safe conclusion 
is that the building of a great State or a strong nation requires at 
least three basic ingredients. One of these is human resources, namely 
Pave The second requisite is natural resources. The third is ready 
capital. 

In West Virginia’s case the third of these ingredients is the easier 
one to discuss, The annual review number of the West Virginia 
Business Index, September 1958, published by the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, reports that the deposits as of June 30, 1958, 
in the banks of the State totaled $1,167,696,000, which constituted an 
alltime high of deposits in West Virginia’s banks. 

In that respect then, Mr. Chairman, I would submit that our State 
is in a favorable position. 

As to human resources, people, we have not done so well. Our 
largest population was recorded in 1950, when the number was 2,005,- 
552, according to the census report. Following that year, however, 
the population declined until 1957, when we gained some 12,000 peo- 
ple, and the total was estimated at 1,976,000 or 29,000 less than in 
1950. 

I submit that when we lose people we lose human resources and 
part of our consumer market. 

Let us take a hard and realistic look at what we have done with the 
vast, almost unlimited natural resources of our State. Since so much 
has been said about the coal industry, let’s take a look in that direc- 
t1on. 

The peak year of production was 1947, when we produced 176,157,- 
000 tons of coal, and 129,100 persons were employed in the coal in- 
dustry. In 1948 the production was 168,862,000 tons, with 138,100 
employees. Ten years later, in 1958, the total production was roughly 
117 million tons with some 70,000 employees. 

Senator Brrp. May [ interrupt you there, Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Asu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. There may be some disagreement as to the number 
of persons employed in the coal industry in 1958. It is my under- 
standing that the United Mine Workers of America maintain that 
only about 45,000 or 46,000 or 47,000 persons were employed in the 
mining industry last year. 
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Mr. Asu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Asu. I think the discrepancy in the figures is due to the fact 
that we in our department include not only those people who are 
working in the mines themselves but those people who are employed 
in the overall operation of the mines. 

Senator Byrp. I am glad to have that explanation. 

Mr. Asu. I have noticed over the past several months there has 
been a difference between the figures that we use and that our own 
mines department uses, and we found that was the explaining dif- 
ference. 

Thus, it can readily be seen why there has been so much discussion 
about the coal industry, the lack of employment in that segment of 
our industry. 

The lack of a market for coal and mechanization have accelerated 
the unemployment of workers in the coal industry. 

To me two things are crystal clear about the coal industry in West 
Virginia. The first of these is that coal will remain a very vital part 
of our economic life in this State. The second is that mechanization 
has and will continue to decrease the number of employees needed. 
To me this is not an argument against mechanization, but a fact to 
reckon with. 

In the area of the production of natural gas in West Virginia it is 
worth noting that the peak year of production was 1917, when 309 
billion cubic feet was produced. In 1958, the production totaled only 
187,300 million cubic feet. Then if we may turn to the production of 
oil, in 1958 West Virginia produced 2,185,000 barrels of crude petro- 
leum as against 12 million barrels in 1912, the peak year. In other 
words, between 1912 and 1958 the production of crude petroleum in 
West Virginia fell to one-sixth of its former production. 

In 1924, West Virginia produced 1,017 million board feet of lumber. 
In 1958, the production was scarcely more than one-fourth of what it 
was 34 years before. 

Manufacturing has enjoyed a healthy growth in our State so far as 
the value of the products is concerned. Yet the number of employees 
in manufacturing has declined from the high figure of 140,200 in 1948. 
To illustrate, in 1948 the value of the manufactured products was 
$1,408 million with 140,200 employees as compared to a total value of 
$2,033 million in 1958, with roughly only 130,000 employees, or a 
decrease of some 10,000 during the period that the total product in- 
creased 100 percent in value. 

Senator Byrp. Then the mining industry is not the only industry in 
which employment has suffered ? 

Mr. Asu. That’s quite true. I think that is one of the greatest 
illusions from which we are suffering at the present time. 

Mining, of course, is a vital segment, but it is not the only one. 

_ From the examples I have cited, and I have only cited a few because 
time does not permit, it can clearly be seen that mechanization or 
automation, whichever you choose to call it, has been a significant 
force in our economy. We have a scientific Frankenstein yet to be 
harnessed. We cannot and would not stay mechanization. We must 
learn and act to live with it and enjoy the fruits of men’s ingenuity. 
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On the other side of the ledger there are some bright spots in West 
Virginia. To illustrate, the production of electrical energy in West 
Virginia for public use has increased from 6,521,178,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1948 to 138,265 million kilowatt-hours in 1958. 

In other words, production doubled in the 10 years. 

The value of stone, sand, and gravel, and salt produced in West 
Virginia has doubled in the last 10 years. 

I should like to add, I am quite sure the commissioner of agriculture 
would sustain me in the statement that the total farm income has in- 
creased across the years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 to this date. 

I think it is also interesting to note that in the year 1958 construction 
contracts awarded totaled $253,164,000, which was an alltime high, 
I believe. 

By way of summary, I submit these thoughts: 

West Virginia has the human resources, the natural resources, 
and the ready capital with which to build for the future. For too 
long we have been doing wishful thinking. Perhaps we have been 
hoping the Government would solve our problems. I do not believe 
that the Congress of the United States can legislate a high economy. 
Nor do I believe that the Legislature of West Virginia can restore 
our economy by fiat. I do believe that. the Congress and the legisla- 
ture can by legislation help us to establish a climate wherein we, our- 
selves, can by self-initiative and rugged determination improve our 
economic condition in West Virginia. 

The task before us in this State is a difficult one, but I surely think 
it is one that we must undertake, else those who come after us will 
neither understand nor forgive us. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Ash. Does that complete your pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. Asu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, what is the total labor force in West Vir- 
ginia ? 

Mr. Aso. That areemployed? Or the total? 

Senator Byrp. I want the total labor force, both employed and un- 
employed. 

Mr. Asn. The best figure, I think, that could be given, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be in the neighborhood of 540,000 or 550,000. 

Senator Byrp. Does that include agricultural workers? 

Mr. Asu. That is the number outside of agricultural workers, farm 
agricultural workers. 

Senator Byrp. That does not include the agricultural workers ? 

Mr. Asx. No. 

Senator Byrp. I am pleased to see our commissioner of agriculture, 
Mr. Johnson, with us, and I hope that he will be prepared to submit 
testimony later. 

I would like to have the answer to that question a little later if he 
will care to submit it, after lunch. 

Mr. Jounson. After lunch, all right. 

Senator Brrp. What percentage of the total labor force is unem- 
ployed in West Virginia? 

Mr. Asn. The wr best estimate we could make on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be, at the present time, in the neighborhood of 12, pos- 
sibly 13, or possibly 14 percent. 
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Senator Byrp. Are we still talking of nonagricultural occupations ? 

Mr, Asx. Yes. 

I might say that any figures or percentages that I would give you 
are outside of the realm of agricultural workers. 

Senator Byrp, Thank you, Mr. Ash, 

How does this compare with the percentage of unemployed persons 
in other States? How does West Virginia rank in terms of unem- 
ployment with other States ? 

Mr. Asu. Let’s put it like this, Mr. Chairman: Over the past year 
we have been in the first six with the highest percentage of insured 
unemployed. 

There were weeks when we were at the top of the list, but we have 
not had to suffer that position too many weeks. But we are still in 
the first six for the A rate of insured unemployment. 

Senator Byrp. Was not a 14-percent unemployment figure the figure 
that generally prevailed throughout the country during the great 
depression ? 

r. Asn. Which one of the depressions do you call the “great 
depression” ¢ 

ater Byrp. I think that is a very pertinent question. 

I am referring to that depression in the thirties when I as a boy 
wore tennis shoes in the snow. 

Mr. Asu. I cannot tell you what the figure was then. I doubt if 
the figure would be comparable to one we would have today because 
of the everlasting changes made by the Labor Department in its for- 
mula for determining the number. 

And then, the department of employment security did not exist 
during the depth of that depression, and I would doubt if figures 
would be comparable to what we have today. 

Senator Byrp. How many labor surplus areas are there in West 
Virginia, Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Asn. There are 16 that we call surplus labor areas. Three of 
those are metropolitan. 

Senator Byrp. Three of the major areas? 

Mr. Asx. Yes. If you mean by “major” those that are largest. If 
you mean those that have the most serious 

Senator Byrp. No; I mean those that are the largest. 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. We have 3 of the major areas and we have 13 of the 
smaller labor surplus areas ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. What county in the State of West Virginia has the 
highest percentage of unemployment ? 

fr. Aso. I would say that there are three counties that are running 

pwr many together—McDowell, Logan, and possibly Raleigh. 

hat. varies from day to day depending upon whether this mine or 
this industry calls people back or another one lays some off. 

But I would say McDowell, Raleigh, and Logan probably over the 
period of this economic recession have suffered probably more. 

Senator Byrp. Are you prepared to state at this time what the 
percentage of unemployment is in all or any one of those three 
counties ¢ 
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The thing that prompts me to ask this question is the statement 
that was made by one of the county commissioners from a county in 
Pennsylvania who appeared before our committee jast week. The 
gentleman represented Fayette County, and it was his opinion that 
in his county he had the largest percentage of unemployment of any 
county in the United States. 

It seems to me that he stated that the percentage of unemployment 
there was around 25 percent, a little more or a little less 

Mr. Asn. The counties I have mentioned, namely, McDowell, Lo- 
gan, and Raleigh, have been running, as I recall, anywhere from 24 
to 28. Maybe they drop back to 22, and then push up. But I would 
say those counties have been running in the area of 25 percent. 

Senator Byrp. The percentage of unemployment the country over, 
I believe, is between 6 and 7. 

Mr. Asxw. Oh, well, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Byrp. It is 6.1 percent, I believe. 

Mr. Asu. That is the percent for insured unemployment ? 

Senator Byrp. That is the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asu. But I am talking now about including all the people in 
the labor market. Only about 76 percent of our workers, our labor 
force, are under covered employment. 

Senator Byrp. What would be the comparable figure in speaking 
of West Virginia? I am saying that the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for the Nation is a little over 6 percent. 

Mr. Asn. That includes the total labor force? Insured and 
uninsured ? 

Senator Byrp. That is correct. 

Mr. Asu. About 13 percent. 

Senator Byrp. About 13 percent? 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Then, if the country as a whole were suffering the 
high percentage of unemployment that we are presently suffering 
here in West Virginia, we would be in the throes of a real depression, 
would we not? 

Mr. AsxH. It would appear from those percentages that it would 
be about twice as deep. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, are you prepared to give the subcommittee 
information as to the number of jobs that would be required in West 
Virginia to bring the percentage of unemployment down to the na- 
tional average? 

Mr. Asn. I would have to make a computation there. I would like 
to turn that question just a little, if I might. I would like to say that 
it would be my judgment that it would take 50,000 new jobs to give 
West Virginia a normal economy. 

That would not take up all of the unemployment. Iam fully aware 
of that. But there are a number of people listed in that unemployed 
group that are not employable. 

Senator Byrp. I asssume you mean that that would bring it down 
to the 6 percent prevailing level throughout the country ? 

Mr. Asu. That would bring it lower than 6 percent, but it would 
not wipe out our unemployment. It would give us a normal economy. 

Senator Byrp. How many new jobs would have to be created to 
bring it to 6 percent ? 
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You may have to submit that. You may prefer to study this. 

Mr. Asx. I would have to. 

Senator Brrp. You can submit it to us later. 

Mr. Asn. I would have to study it. 

Senator Byrp. Can you give me that information within the-next 
2 or 3 days, mail it to me in Washington ? 

Mr. Asu. I think so. 

Senator Byrp. It is important to the subcommittee to know what 
figure you would suggest as being the number of additional jobs that 
would have to be created to bring the percentage of unemployment 
down to the national level. 

(The information requested follows :) 


WestT VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Charleston, March 5, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrn, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Byrp: I compliance with your request of yesterday, we are 
forwarding to you the estimates that you desire. 

One of your questions related to the number of underemployed persons in 
West Virginia that are included in the insured unemployment figures. By 
reference to exhibit B hereto attached you will find that our figures show a 
total insured unemployment (excluding railroad) for the week ended February 
14, 1959, of 47,765. This figure includes 7,445 partials. This figure is the answer 
to your question relative to underemployment. Also included in the figure of 
47,765 are 4,771 interstate claimants. This is the number of the claimants whose 
claim against other States we are handling. 

Your second question related to the total unemployment in West Virginia at 
the present time. You will note by reference to exhibit A, which we are en- 
closing, that the estimated civilian labor force in West Virginia for January 1959, 
was 657,500. This figure includes both agricultural and nonagricultural workers. 
You will also note from the same source that the estimated total employment 
in West Virginia, agricultural and nonagricultural, for January 1959, was 567,- 
800. Our best estimate for the total unemployment, agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural, is that in January 1959 there were 89,700 persons in the civilian labor 
force who were unemployed. This makes the unemployment rate for the total 
civilian labor force 13.6 percent. If the unemployment rate were reduced to 6 
percent the number unemployed would be 39,450. Thus, the number of jobs 
needed to reduce current unemployment to 6 percent of the total civilian labor 
force, agricultural and nonagricultural, would be 50,250. I am happy to note that 
my off-the-cuff guess at this figure as I appeared before your committee yesterday 
was only off by 250 inasmuch as I suggested that we needed 50,000 new jobs 
in West Virginia to put us in a stable economic condition as compared to the 
other States. 

I trust that this is the information that your committee desires. We are 
pleased’ to submit these estimates. 

Very sincerely, 
Henry L. Asx, Director. 
ExuHisitT A 


State of West Virginia, January 1959 


Neen nnn ee nn cede aie aeminernbcpeammwasbieenk ast 657, 500 
an enenenetien SLi 22 Le) ee knw 567, 800 
ING ee a 89, 700 
Dene, (FOSS. CRORE nick er tee p nen eae sb sShb—snd 13.6 


If the unemployment rate were 6 percent, the number unemployed would be 
89,450. ' 

Number of jobs needed to reduce current unemployment to 6 percent of the 
civilian labor force, 50,250. 

(Prepared by research and statistics division, Mar. 5, 1959.) 
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ExuHIsit B 


State of West Virginia, insured unemployment week ended Feb. 14, 1959 


Tent COMUNE CORO oa ascii msstiin'cs saris ne pusegpigtcer pened tpeloiigns camille 47, 765. 
a ass co eran as inns nin Soi iairenatgniiamies taal 7, 445 
rr nN a ae es a nae en eae 4,771 


(Prepared by research and statistics division, Mar. 5, 1959.) 


Senator Byrp. Is it not true with every new industrial job that a 
ew service job is created, Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. With the creation of each new factory job a new 
service job is created ? 

Mr. Asu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Then, if it is necessary that we have 50,000 new jobs 
in West Virginia to bring the percentage of unemployment down to 
the national level, I take it that you would mean that there would 
have to be 25,000 new industrial jobs ? 

Mr. Asu. I don’t know whether that would be the exact number or 
not. In the first place, I do not think it would take 50,000 new jobs 
to bring us down to the national average. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, what is the established approximate cost 
of each new job created ? 

Mr. Asn. I believe that is the same question you asked me yesterday. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asu. I suggested to you then that I was not qualified to answer. 
I could not answer that question. That, I think, would be a question 
for some kind of an industrial engineer. : 

Senator Byrp. I think, Mr. Ash, that the Bureau of the Census 
probably has answered that question. It seems to me that my recol- 
lection is to the effect that it costs about $13,000 or $14,000, taking into 
consideration the cost of the land, the equipment, the building, the 
rehabilitation training, the unemployment compensation—I mean the 
unemployment compensation premium payments—and all. It re- 
quires about $13,000 or $14,000 to create one new job. 

I would like to ask my staff assistant if that is about correct. 

Mr. Wattace. I think it varies according to the type of industry. 
The lighter industries do not require the same degree of investment 
to create a job, whereas the heavy industries, such as steel, require 
even more than that figure. But for heavy industry, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, inasmuch as you are a constituent of my 
distinguished colleague in the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Hechler, I would like at this time to give him an opportunity to ask 


two or three questions while you pursue the answer to this last question 
that I have propounded. 


Congressman Hechler. 

Mr. Hecuer. Thank you, Senator Byrd. It is a pleasure to have 
you with us this morning at this hearing, Mr. Ash. I wonder from 
your review of the job situation here in West Virginia how you would 
characterize the economic situation. Is is a matter for serious con- 
concern? Are we in a serious economic situation now, here in the 
State? 

Mr. Asn. Yes, sir; without qualification. 
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Mr. Hecuuer. How would you classify it in terms of your experi- 
ence back through the years? Would you Say we are in as serious 
a situation as we were during the thirties? 

Mr. Asu. I doubt if we are. 

Mr. Hecuier. Not quite as serious? 

Mr. Asu. No. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Nevertheless, you would feel that we are in such a 
situation as would require some action, either on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, the State government, or local governments, or by 
private industry ? 

Mr. Asu. By all of us combined. 

Mr. Hecuter. By all of us combined ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

Mr. Hecuuer. I am glad you answered that way because these bills 
that we are considering do not involve a Federal dole or Federal hand- 
outs. Asa matter of fact, the Douglas bill provides largely for re- 
volving loans, seed capital, which will enable private enterprise under 
the capitalistic system to carry forward the recovery. 

Would you not say it is much better that this be done this way, 
rather than under some socialistic scheme under which Government 
steps in and owns the plants? 

Mr. Asn. I do not think there would be any question about that. 

Mr. Hecuter. You would prefer then the approach we are taking, 
which would provide seed capital to enable private enterprise to help 
itself ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes, because as I read those three bills that have been 
under discussion here this morning, no credit, no loan, no gift is made 
where it is not determined that it cannot be otherwise raised. 

Mr. Hecuter. I appreciate your answer, Mr. Ash. 

Just one or two more questions, Senator. 

These bills have been attacked on the ground that they are infla- 
tionary. I wonder if you. would say that it is inflationary to provide 
more jobs to take people off of the unemployment rolls and to enable 
them to contribute more tax dollars to the national economy ? 

Mr. Asn. We may have an element of inflation to it, but certainly 
it is not any more inflationary than a lot of other things we do from 
day to day. 

Mr. Hecuter. Which would you think would be more inflationary ? 
To keep paying out Federal and State unemployment benefits or to 
put these people to work ? c 

Mr. Asn. I think the most desirable thing is to find them a job. 
That is what they want. That is what we want them to have. 

Mr. Hecuturr. I am glad you answered that way, because that in- 
deed is the purpose of the bill. Thank you, very much, Mr. Ash. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Congressman Hechler. 

Mr. Ash, is it not true that increased expenditures with no increased 
productivity accompanying those increased expenditures create 
inflation ? a) Te , 

Mr. Asn. I think any time we put more money in circulation we 
certainly have inflation. 

Senator Byrp. Unless there is an accompanying increase in 
productivity ? 

Mr. Asu. Even if we have an increase in productivity I think we 
are still going to have inflation. 
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Senator Byrp. Will you agree that the increased expenditures 
without any increase in productivity certainly would tend to con- 
tribute to the inflationary spiral ? 

Mr. Asu. I would say that it would contribute to the inflationary 
spiral to the extent that you extend that. 

Senator Byrp. But with the increased Broeneeiyaey that is en- 
visioned by the implementation of the legislation here, with the in- 
creased productivity, the increased expenditures need not necessarily 
contribute to inflation ? 

Mr. Asn. I think that needs some qualification. It is my premise 
that any time the amount of money that is in circulation goes up, we 
have an inflationary element. 

I think those of us who have reckoned with economic factors know 
this. I do not think that is a thing of evil necessarily. It is when 
inflation become too great. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, my staff member has a question. 

Mr. Wa.uace. If you put an increased amount of money into a 
situation where there is a relatively little unemployment and you 
put the same amount of money into a situation where there is sub- 
stantial unemployment, will this not make a difference in the degree 
of inflationary effect ? 

Mr. Asu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Wallace. I think that has elicited 
the answer that I was probing for. 

Mr. Ash, in testimony that was given to the committee last week 
it was shown that figures from the Bureau of the Census indicate 
an average investment per worker of $11,980. And as Mr. Wall 
of the staff, pointed out a little earlier, this varies with the type o 
industry which we may be considering. 

For instance, it costs about $23,960 for each new job created in 
the chemical industry. In the lumber and furniture products indus- 
try, each new job costs about $5,592. 

So the overall cost, then, the overall average cost, is around $12,000 
for each new job created. 

It was for that reason that I wanted to know how many new jobs 
we would have to provide in West Virginia if we are going to bring 
this overall level of unemployment down to the national average. 

Then, if we know the number of new jobs that are to be created, 
and going on the premise that with each new industrial job a new 
service sob is created, we could halve that total figure, then, multiply 
it by the amount of money here that we have talked about, and we 
might even decrease that some, thinking that the cost might fall be- 
low that. Then we could know approximately how much Federal 
money, coming in on _a 65 percent-of-the-total-cost basis, would be 
required to put West Virginia back up to the national level. 

Mr. Asn. Of course, an understand the Douglas bill, the Govern- 
ment would not, necessarily consider that it would need to put as 
much as 65 percent in a community that did not need that much, 
They might only put in 10 percent, as I understand it. 

Senator Byrp. Phat is a good point. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Asn. I think you would find areas in West Virginia where no 
money wold be needed. 

I cannot conceive of a billion and a quarter in bank deposits in 
West Virginia without there being a considerable amount of capital 
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when the communities have the will and the determination to do it: 
There are areas that do not have it. There are other areas that 
have a little. There are areas that have a plenty. So I think you 
will find it varying. 
Senator Byrp. I am glad that you made that statement, Mr. Ash. 
You have indicated in your testimony that savings in West Vir- 
ginia are up. Would it not follow, then, that a Federal program to 
stimulate new industry would naturally encourage private investors to 


put up some of the savings that they now have and put these savings 
to work? 


Mr. Asx. I should think so. 

Senator Byrp. Are you prepared to state for the record, Mr. Ash, 
which of these three bills, in your opinion, would come nearer to help- 
ing the State solve its problems? 

Mr. Asu. I would want to know what the total result of your figures 
is when you do for all States what you are doing now and determine 
how much West Virginia needs. If that is put together, then say 
whether we need $50 million, $100 million, or $385 million. 

As to amount, I would not have any knowledge. 

There are some things about the Douglas bill that I think are im- 
ape and I would prefer to point out what I find in the Douglas 

ill that I think is fundamentally necessary. 

One of those is that it provides for technical assistance to help com- 
munities to help themselves. 

In that connection, I am firmly convinced that West Virginia would 
just be acting foolishly if it did not first of all make a complete man- 
power study of each and every area in the State. 

As I understand the Douglas bill, the State could expect to get some 
assistance in that direction. 

Senator Byrp. That is correct. The Dirksen bill would also pro- 
vide a million and a half dollars per year for designated areas and a 
million and a half dollars per year for towns predominantly depend- 
ent on one industry. 

The Douglas bill would provide $414 million per year. 

Mr. Asu. It is more liberal. 

Senator Byrp. It is more liberal. 

Mr. Asu. Then I think there is another feature about the Douglas 
bill that has some merit, and that is retraining. 

As has been pointed out here two or three times today already, I 
think we ought to be very careful about retraining before we determine 
the needs. In other words, I thing the survey is first. Then I think 
training is next, because we are certainly going to have to retrain 

ople. 
ms he criticism I have of all of these three bills in that respect is that 
in the first place I do not think we can retrain a man in 13 weeks. If 
the Government of the United States can find a way to retrain him in 
13 weeks, I am quite sure they have done a better job of teaching than 
Dr. Hechler or I ever did. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, I might point out the 13 weeks is just for 
the subsistence payments. 

Mr. Asx. Yes. 

Senator Byrn. Of course, your statement would indicate that if 
those individuals needed subsistence payments over 13 weeks and if the 
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retraining period is longer, the proviso making possible the subsistence 
payments should be liberalized. 

Mr. Asu. If it is good for 13 weeks, it is good for the full period 
necessary. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Asu. My thought is, we have a great many so-called electri- 
cians, plumbers, and what not, who really do not fit the needs of the 
industry that is going to employ them. 

I am told by the industries, new industries in the Ohio River 
Valley, that they have people coming from the coal area and other 
areas where em hanaied has lagged, where there is a high rate of un- 
employment, who come supposedly qualified in certain classifications. 

They are qualified to a given extent, but they are not far enough up. 

So to me a 13-week training period is thoroughly inadequate. 

Senator Brrp. Are you prepared to provide the committee with 
information as to the amount of money that the State would have 
saved in unemployment compensation payments if its chronic unem- 
ployment problem had been solved ? 

Mr. Asu. Oh, no. 

Senator Byrp. Let me amend the question to say this: 

How much would the State have saved in unemployment compen- 
sation payments if the percentage of unemployment in the State were 
at the national average of 6 percent ? 

Mr. Asn. That is a little hard to compute with any degree of ac- 
curacy for this reason, Senator : 

In the first place, when we have a high rate of mneenpeeseis the 
curation is for a longer period of time than it is when we have a low 
rate of unemployment: So I think any figure you try to make there 
would be considerably biased. 

Senator Byrrp. In your statement have you provided the total 
amount in unemployment compensation payments that we are making 
in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Asu. It is right down to February 1, 1959. 

Senator Byrrp. That is in your statement that you submitted ? 

Mr. Asu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. How much have you paid out in the last fiscal year 
in unemployment compensation payments ? 

Mr. Asn. I have that broken out by calendar year. During the 
year 1958 approximately $50 million. 

Senator Brrp. Approximately $50 million? What has this done to 
the fund ? 

Mr. Asx. Not all of that is chargeable tothe fund. By way of illus- 
tration, that includes benefits paid to the unemployed by the Federal 
Government—returning veterans. We paid out of the State fund $39 
million. 

Senator Byrp, Thirty-nine million? 

Mr. AsH. Then we paid as agent of the Federal Government, certain 
amounts which are set forth in this report which I have given you. 

We paid out that on a reimbursable basis. 

And then we have paid to date, since June 27, 1958, approximately 
$9 million in temporary unemployment compensation, which is re- 
vayable. 

Senator Byrp. Then is the $9 million included in the $39 million 
figure ? 
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Mr. Asu. It is included in the $50 million figure. 

Senator Byrp. The $39 million figure is—— 

Mr. Asu. What came out of the fund. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. What condition does that leave your fund in? 

Mr. Asn. The fund balance as of December 31 for ratemaking pur- 
poses is $43 million. 

Senator Byrp. Forty-three million ? 

Mr. Asx. As of December 31, 1958. 

Senator Byrp. In view of the testimony which I alluded to earlier 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania, I believe it was, or perhaps 
it was Governor Lawrence—I do not recall who made the statement— 
it was pointed out the State of Pennsylvania would have to have 
$47 million in order to bring its percentage of unemployment down to 
the national level. 

I think the percentage of unemployment there is about 11 percent. 
About 508,000 persons are unemployed, out of the total labor force 
of around 5 million. 

If that be the case, then, Mr. Ash, do you feel that the $50 million 
loan fund created by the Dirksen bill would be sufficient to handle 
the applications that would be submitted throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Asu. Any answer I could give to that would only be a guess. 

Senator Byrp. Would you give us a guess? 

Mr. Asn. My guess is if either one of these bills finally passes the 
Congress of the United States and gets the Presidential signature, 
there will be a compromise somewhere between $50 million and $300 
million. 

Senator Byrp. The reason I am asking this question is because I 
think you are the one person in West Virginia who can answer this 
question and answer it in a way that will be helpful to the committee 
in its consideration. 

What the committee is trying to get at in my asking this question 
is whether or not the Dirksen bill goes far enough. I am sure you 
will agree with us that just a halfway, stopgap measure is not going 
to be enough. If we are going to get into this program at all, we want 
our tools to be adequate. 

In your opinion, Mr. Ash, do you feel that the $50 million figure 
is going to be sufficient, or do you feel that the $300 million figure 
is the advisable one ? 

Mr. Asu. I will get back to my previous statement. I think it 
will be somewhere between those two. 

Senator Byrp. I am wondering if you are basing your answer on 
your knowledge of the experience of how bills finally become law. 
Legislation is largely a matter of compromise. I can understand 
how one might reason that the final figure hammered out would be 
somewhere between those two. But as the director of the Department 
of Security Employment in West Virginia, based on your knowledge 
of conditions here, on your knowledge of the problems that we face 
here, do you feel that a legislative compromise in this instance of a 
figure somewhere between those two figures, the $50 million and the 
$300 million figure, is really going to be adequate ? 

Mr. Asn. I was basing my answer, Senator, on my observation 
of what usually happens in the Congress of the United States. 
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Senator Byrp. I thought so. 

Mr. Asn. And I have no knowledge that would be worth anything 
to the committee of what it would cost. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel, Mr. Ash, that it is necessary that we 
have a fund from which we can provide outright grants to com- 
munities needing public facilities ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes, but I would go very slow with those outright grants. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that a $75 million appropriation is 
going slow, as you have indicated that we should? 

Mr. Asu. For the United States the quota is about a million and a 
half to each State. I do not think that would be too high. 

Senator Byrp. Certainly the appropriation, would you say, should 
at least be there? It need not ever be used. If the need were greater 
we could get more money in a future year. If the need were less, 
the moneys could revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Asn. But the danger is that 1f the money is there it can be 
more easily reasoned that the need exists for it. 

Senator Byrp. You do take the position, however, that there should 
be a grant feature in legislation passed by the Congress? 

Mr. Asn. Yes, and I am particularly anxious to have the grants in 
the way of technical assistance. I think the figure, even at four and 
a half million, is too low. 

I believe the Federal Government as such, with all of its taxes that 
it exacts from the public, owes more than that to these communities 
for what I think is a vital factor in this whole recovery program— 
that of determining what a State and community need, 

Senator Byrp. You are saying, then, Mr. Ash, that the $10 mil- 
lion figure may not be high enough ? 

Mr. Asn. I think it could be too low. 

Senator Byrp. You are saying too that the Dirksen bill, which does 
not haye any provision for outright grants, is weak at least to that 
extent ! 

Mr. Asn. I would put it like this: the Dirksen bill or any other 
bill needs to have that in it. 

Senator Byrp. Needs to have that in it? 

Mr. Asu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Ash, I have no further questions. I thank you 
for your testimony. 

I do hope that you will submit to me information to incorporate 
in the record within the next 2 or 3 days, which I requested earlier, 
if you possible can. 

Mr. Asn. I understand your question is how many jobs would we 
need to provide, according to the best estimate we can make, to bring 
West Virginia unemployment down to 6 percent ? 

Senator Byrp. That is correct. 

(The material supplied with Mr. Ash’s statement follows:) 


EcONOMIC CONDITIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


(By Henry L. Ash, director, West Virginia Department of Employment 
Security ) 


Between June 30, 1957 and June 30, 1958, 17,262 persons exhausted their 
benefits under the State unemployment compensation program. From July 1, 
1958 through February 28, 1959, 31,548 additional persons have exhausted their 
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benefits under the program. The exhaustions month by month for the period 
July 1, 1957 through February 28, 1959, are listed in the below table: 


TasBLE I.—Echaustions under the State unemployment compensation program 


ieee itinndlimeniecsmsanls GOS 1 BERT BOR cs cictinnicraeintnent—de 8, 359 
a coset chenteeeance eS ea a 2, 972 
INN on engsctmeeten te escent aninnptn nice ereruieres 4, 502 
COE IT ote ie decdan C63) Aciaet  Te06.. se 4, 577 
Dio rene BOs ins bt ate cca 721 | September 1958__-------------- 4, 130 
DPRORINOY BOE cnc cadatleeesim 944 | October 1958.............-....- 5, 003 
I I i niicsctperenbnieciecpiinc 1, 308 | November 1958_.....-..---..-.- 3, 544 
PeTUary 1000... cnn oe Rbk = 3, 560 
i. a Ps 1 3G feamears 1000... 2... ......... 3, 585 
Biortt R066 i os iid te 2,274 | February 1060_................ 2, 647 
Total exhaustions under the State program____----------------------- 48, 810 
Total exhaustions under UCV, UCFE, and UCX programs------------ 3, 329 

Total exhaustions under all regular programs__--__--~-------~-~- 52, 139 


Nore.—The above figures are exclusive of exhaustions under temporary unemployment 
compensation. 


By legislative authorization, the State of West Virginia put the temporary 
unemployment compensation program into effect on June 27, 1958. As a result, 
through February 28, 1959, 38,417 claimants have received first payments. By 
February 28, 1959, there had been 19,468 exhaustions under the extended 
program. 

It should be pointed out that the sharp increase in unemployment was noticed 
in November 1957. The economic recession continued to deepen through the 
winter months of 1957 and 1958. It reached its peak in May 1958. Since that 
time, except for a somewhat normal seasonal dowaturn, employment in the State 
has shown a gradual improvement. 

On September 30, 1957, the balance in the unemployment compensation fund 
was $67,071,345. By June 30, 1958, it had been depleted to such an extent that 
the balance was $50,392,599. As of December 31, 1958, the balance exclusive of 
payments due, accumulated interest and other moneys that must be taken inte 
consideration in determining the balance for rate-setting purposes was $40,990,- 
730. The balance in the fund as of the January 31, 1959 “due date” was 
$43,271,163. We expect the balance in the fund to continue to decline until the 
beginning of the second quarter of 1959. It is anticipated that the last three 
quarters of 1959 will witness a gradual increase in the balance. Payments, 
totaling $51,179,826, made from the fund month by month (July 1957, through 
February 1959) are shown in table II below: 


TABLE II.—Payments made from the West Virginia unemployment compensation 


fund 
IE le scccintiiinicipeaeasncei $826, 402 | May 1958_......_...-_____- $4, 579, 334 
IIE, Ri ich as dinshem ssi pie ate 972, 764 June 1058_......_._._._.u 4, 280, 109 
September 1957_........- 787,485 | July 1068... 1... 8, 078, 119 
I oo oe recscrccrcs 926, 907 | August 1958_........__.._ 3, 427, 717 
BN NG secs 1, 027, 983 | September 1958_________.__ 2, 869, 390 
December 1957_.......__-__ 1, 724, 234 | October 1958_______________ 2, 508, 907 
SRDMBTT, BO wis cen ao: 2, 729, 144 | November 1958_____________ 1, 896, 133 
Fepruary 1966............... 3, 226, 274 | December 1958____________ 2, 467, 159 
march 1966_.................. 3, 965, 688 | Jamnary 1900 1cs. 2, 887, 980 
os weg aeons 4, 316, 611 | February 1959_.___._._____ 2, 666, 526 


Total amount of payments made from the West Virginia unemployment com- 
pensation fund, July 1, 1957, through February 28, 1959, $51,179,826. 
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TABLE III.—Total amount of benefits paid (July 1957 through February 1959) 
from all funds 


Total amount of payments from the West Virginia unemployment 
CONOR OR: TIN a oo angen ns hgh seein vac eal tenineripa la nig eetitisteeniis $51, 179, 826 


Total amount of payments from the UCV, UCFE, and UCX funds_-_ 


3, 687, 850 

Total amount of payments from the temporary unemployment 
CCOMMA OCTANE ORN: TIN iced eer esate sie cere 8, 362, 165 
CORBI CO eh ks eka hee aie tinea tan ne 63, 229, 841 
Taste IV.—Total amount of benefits paid from all funds during calendar 

year 1958 

Paid from the West Virginia unemployment compensation fund___ $389, 359, 755 
BA Dror hae ere aces iatiecernrile tins sacri niacin cerns 138, 883 
PRR erat Eire Re iach dinar titania enhanc angina 2, 222, 051 
EAE aah ite re iia cicesaciptirnieeienivenn<clabenre’ ceeehcneeienianabsindeiaalieds 169, 872 
Ry ren Si ae esata eee rie onic eee 6, 543, 682 
Grand (20tRiesss oat ek eee ee oa. 48, 434, 243 


By Senate bill No. 2, enacted into law in the special session of the legislature 
held in June 1958, an escalator clause was put in the unemployment compen- 
sation tax schedule. As the balance in the trust fund has decreased, the tax 
rate has gradually increased. Tax receipts month by month for the period 
from June 30, 1957, through December 31, 1958, are shown in table V below: 


TABLE V.—Tag receipts and other moneys credited to the West Virginia unem- 
ployment compensation fund, July 1957—December 1958 





































































































Fund 
Contribu- | Employer interest Total Benefits Fund 
Period tions paid interest and receipts | paid (net) balance 
Reed Act 
payments Cee 
wenn rine cite erecta aa cect sh apathetic Rin eeetiieoiome 
| 
AIR. ask ssct sonnei $1, 602, 037 $5,880 | $409, 601 | $2,017,518 | $826, 402 | $66, 485, 163 
Dameeth fc oe .-dokeee IG oe ascetic o oea! 2 205, 283 972,764 | 67,717,681 
PODCRR RIE. 5. cc nnwanen yt Se are 190 140, 848 787,185 | 67,071,345 
Pitre itn -ndcade 3, 948, 078 5,880 | 409,601 | 4,363,649 | 2, 586,351 |. 
Cntiie 5 oo = st cceee 844, 981 5,469 | 1 442,888 | 1,961,550 | 926,997 | 68, 105, 907 
November _.....-..-..-. 1, 783,989 |...........- 1 668,221 | 1.783.983 | 1,027,983 | 68.861. 913 
December ...-..--..---. MRSS fa sukeo..h ssh ackand 39,776 | 1,724,234 | 67, 177,455 
ian re 2, 668, 746 5,469 | 1,111,109 | 3, 785, 324 | | 3,670, 214 |............ 
1958—January _....-.......-.- 730,465. 7,132 | 447,000 | 1,184,687 | 2, 729, 144 | 65, 632, 998 
February............... OT cicnn ee tad 1, 140,733 | 3,226,274 | 63,547,457 
hineehin,.....i008..4.00 a. ee 47,834 | 3, 985, 858 | 59, 609, 433 
at) — 1, 919, 032 7,132 | 447,090 | 2,373,254 | 9, a1... 
cee 1,671,489| 8,168] 419,944 | 2,099,601 | 4,316 611 | 57,392, 423 
May_.--__- Adina tS FREiieacaas: Piiomatemcd 1,805,159 | 4,579,334 | 54,618, 248 
Set ta... bccabtccckaee RT ee 54,460 | 4,280,109 | 50, 302, 509 
ee ee 3, 531, 108 8,168 | 419,944 | 3, 959,220 | 13, 176,054 | __________ 
ee ne ee 1,616,346 | 6,099 | 364,501 | 2,308,320 | 3,078,119 | 49, 622, 800 
REIN. 9.0 .5eihcookanal Cease 1 321,374 | 11359,404 | 3,427,717 | 47,554,487 
September....-....-.-.. ee se 45,348 | 2,869,390 | 44, 730, 445 
i at ae 3, 021, 098 6,099 | 685,875 | 3,713,072 | 9,375,226 |......._.__. 
Ome a 1,264,606 | 4,956 | 311,971 | 1,581,533 | 2,503,907 | 43, 808,071 
November..........-... See ee ee et | 1'474.271 | 1/896,133 | 43,386, 209 
December .{. .-. <<<... 74,461 |W. 6c.ccecccc fasacueesuene 71, 681 | 2, 467,159 | 40,990,730 
Ns aes Se 2, 810, 558 4,956 | 311,971 | 3,127, 485 | 6, 867, 199 a oe 
7 | —~—— = | == ———— 
i ace 217,898,620 | 37,704 | 3,385,680 | 21,322,004 | 45,625,320 |__.___.___.. 





1 Reed Act receipts. 
2 Includes $36,839 refunds of benefit payments from other States. 


37190—59—pt. 2 15 
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When the legislature was in special session last June we estimated the total 
cost of the temporary unemployment compensation program to be somewhere 


between $5 million and $10 million. 
$10 million than $5 million. 
good one. 
of $9 million. 


We also suggested that it would be nearer 
It now appears that our estimate was a fairly 
Present evidence indicates the total cost will be slightly in excess 
Table VI below shows the temporary unemployment compensa- 


tion payments month by month through February 28, 1959: 


Taste VI.—Benefit payments made under the temporary unemployment 
compensation program 


July 1958 
August 1958 
September 1958 
October 1958 
November 1958 
December 1958 
January 1959 
February 1959 


$462, 789 
1, 227, 602 
1, 441, 836 
1, 241, 267 

987, 475 
1, 182, 713 
1, 043, 503 

774, 980 


Total TUC benefit payments July 1958 through February 1959__ 8, 362, 165 


Unemployment compensation benefits paid by industry 


| 
| 1954 


Industry group 


Annual 


1958 


1957 | 


1956 


| 1955 


| 
$15, 424, 106 | $8, 555, 530 |$12, 007, 678 | $39, 438, 991 





Total all industries_...............-- {$34, 872, 330 


18, 119, 187 
3, 489, 212 


Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing - --- 

Chemicals and allied 

Stone, clay and glass 

Primary metals 

| 
Transportation, commerce, and public | 

utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ---..-..- 
IR 321i. <bc- caine eabbaainacighigiendeirceh aces 
Unclassified 


6, 150, 731 
2, 278, 209 
4, 422, 755 
626, 224 
1, 055, 098 
397, 136 
275, 919 


568, 718 
1, 294, 691 
61, 834 
512, 187 
134, 981 


2, 492, 881 
1, 255, 649 
3, 252, 624 
265, 243 
745, 210 
194, 777 
263, 072 


288, 447 
785, 464 

46, 151 
332, 134 
102, 180 


3, 947, 891 
1, 216, 490 
4, 881, 961 
334, 637 
1, 147, 020 
831, 716 
487, 483 


354, 345 
985, 596 

47, 513 
431, 514 
142, 368 


1 





1 


, 615, 238 
5, 519, 937 
, 828, 824 
, 375, 629 
, 735, 636 
2, 880, 976 

651, 234 


1, 018, 703 
3, 134, 639 
131, 834 
943, 043 
246, 773 


Percent distribution of unemployment compensation benefits by industry 


Industry group 


Annual 


1956 | 1 


957 





oe aabaeereh eaamanen aeons 


Nee eo aaa brennctaes 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
EE EN en dennsuémne 


OS SR ee eee ee a 


Lins Bh eles Cnet 

NG, WRGUIES. on ccnmcnn-en-o-s- 
Transportation, commerce, and public utilities. - _- 
Wholesale and retail trade 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...-......---------------- 


ll ect heed caede 


Note.—Regular UI program only. 





Source: West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 
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West Virginia nonagricultural wage and salary employment, by month, 1958 


Nonagricultural Nonagricultural 
wage and salary wage and salary 

Month: employment Month—Continued employment 
I Sd ueericasinicneee 478, 000 Ba crcias asics nine entry ibecucevientated 456, 100 
WODIUSIY oneness 463, 900 II can eran abate 463, 600 
cer earn 462, 400 Berntember. se 468, 900 
IN i si tiinecaiea sabes aia oad lc 455, 900 ORRIN. Sl sii cicacacestasianiiiraesmaaans 469, 200 
at ee ee 452,500 NOVOMNCT . cna eccemcnce 466, 400 
I vis a iota arcane means 455, 600 cits cenicicoicenetminiccnaren 468, 900 
West Virginia nonagricultural wage and salary employment, annual averages, 

1947-58 

Nonagricultural Nonagriculturat 
wage and salary wage and salary 

Year: employment Year—Continued employment 
RT eae ee 512, 300 Nei eee 506, 000 
Dailies ces ts cre ae oie 543, 900 We icenstig ncn nies seusiowiees 468, 200 
a isecsnesicenneeanireeinaicgeraalias 516, 100 A a voninninsinics nitheramenntniemannt 473, 300 
SOs siscccscadasteenee 517, 200 DORI iccenacbaseestbanasicieen 496, 100 
sh sacs cscs tps eae sais 530, 400 BI ceca Bechaiesinicci Cements 504, 900 
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Active applications on file by local office for month ended January 1959 





Office 


Beckley 


Bluefield 
Charleston local 
oo eg a 


Clarksburg 
Elkins 


Fairmont 
Grafton 


Huntington 


Kingwood 
Logan 


Martinsburg 





Montgomery 


Morgantown 
Moundsville 
New Martinsville 


Oak Hill.......--.------------ 


Parkersburg 


Point Pleasant 


ee” 


inc ian emeneeeeinaninee 
Williamson 





| Active appli- 











Counties Itinerant points | cations on 
| file end of 
| January 
IN Si) nctcen devine’ ac ee 5, 616 
Oe COORG. ..nccwendcusnse SRR ie SC ati atecdee tt See BRS oe 
eS rang wainkinamidatanuet roaiienmmiseionn 
ME anccetincncingekn ee tclse arth eck es atbadecewasceoeee 3, 239 
SS ea SIN o's citedgstttcnctnccdiaatisig aie i a 
I NED 5 og a. ini an, ob Sere phinbentegionneieimaiqnaticnid | 5, 645 
I i a celine ae a eae eh ee wees, 
I re Leeann oman 1, 276 
I i i 
SEN Qe a 0 Ue ees a ia 2. 660 
SIE a ccccme chi Mannie NE PIII» eicicinere quucshdiennuasn VWiccadennmiaiatiamae 
ne CRE Ee ae een Ee 1, 544 
SRS eee SRI eS aicin cial aR ee ci aes 
IN ose stare ET ts x etuiuacraie sini, Mitintn eae tes aasas auccte ues 
I ee SUNN Zip ee ee oh et 
ee ee A a 
a Ce ae PIN oral t dwniutintnndlnuiatehdecsse® 
NN Seidl hiss ktscoin einen NS fi eveaks ct cosines acca ieceret tint ean a 
I ag I 2, 526 
TO. 20s bu nccancedttise a 7 
ie Se ieee tea seen Eee ee 
SE. < o ekibadicaeacicense BL AA EET LEE LAO! 7, 190 
I i doles dtc eect IN ia bined aiaik dst at x einSonnsghosnnt Bsnscdocirsicink ieee 
oh ee I ieee cet i lh oa Na i a 
SAE: sa See ae een 603 
ES ee Dinaniceeknpeesies en oni patie cdoniieans 4, 029 
i cenieaniian I ine ai eae 
MecMowell (part) . ..------ scion eel aecinan nena iS ANC decimate Malika atassheas ciegecene 
PD AMONED: . . ci cnscessuca I ae le ia: en 
I SED --.1..0cc coe Mi Gener sietesepneeceneneasncece eee ee 
0 ES ee: a ee ee ee 1, 514 
Rn atidaipiscccee NI ieee OR ee 
Oe ee a es Berkeley Springs -......._..}_- et res 
Pavetes (part). ............. eta ania clisegabaicnar li adi allies 2, 269 
. | GY ae UN cine ined ata Ra a 
A oh, alee aueiadiedih aussie iaapmnaia al iatneacetesiaoumnin 
Nicholas (part)............- Summersville. .............. AE TEE 
Monongalia................- ee ee | 2, 300 
IID 5 cugtlcRmieaiscimnentl RR chi niatictrinsmadinicomancit | 1, 616 
i Te ala eth aorctalelsaptepedeaelgdiclagehanahinianiehetinescaiatat 1, 669 
ee . 4 ee ee ee eee oo 
Ae ee Nd fo eae 
a as eg ee 
Fayette (part) ............... RN Waneniinntirihiccnimnancys | 2, 149 
I ee 
a De ee 
Se ee ete Ee ee aah sea kendhaaesbik « | 2, 920 
OS A ee Se ee ee ee 
a eT a 
NS asia encaeiosionie eananeicaenaeaee ea ticiacacan el 2, 600 
I lea na I i a 
Rinlev a og ee ML a 
Putna™ (nart)_- a 
a ant MOD. .. . nccccocacncs 2, 674 
a ee Eo ae a el 
Nicholas (nart) a NINN Se eNO 
Pocahontas _.-.--- Marlinton  ...... ilar Ba a eee 
ES  Seae A es 2, 091 
Man aie 
MeNowell (nart) Pe 3, 099 
Wyoming (part) .....-.-.-.-.- 
al 
I, ce ae 
I oho acne utomuadmntd aan 
es eee | 
IE i niiniceantneuhiteoies | 
a el icine 
aad DAE ais sel tie acc ncimaedinamendl 
Mingo (nart)_.___- ae ae Ser PAS am 
Wayne (part)..........<...... cdi done St Rename nEhs aneeKeeneee oes 





67, 928 
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Insured unemployment * by local office for week ended Feb. 14, 1959 














| 
Office Counties Itinerant points | Insured un- 
employment 
RONNIE. 5 inieccdsncxcencncecs Raleigh. --.--- | Sophia. .....- asus arewsueay 3, 444 
Boone (part) -------------- RP OUD own ars ncivacnmacakinkinkameia eal 
Wr WES 8 on on ons ao oe nacnce se sandes cnccahtss- Smee eee 
RIUNG.2. nace nnn ieee cus ON a. 0 Riek ade onan ns EE te Ee ee es RR EE 2, 225 
Summers.-.- Bs slp ats Hinton-... 5 oholesiil cries sess heme 
CHATIOAN, caine snscenceenss EE IEE Bo waka cane de cwnbarcnncurannceaceenes ane 4, 826 
POI (ORI. 25 oo 2 58 a one on nice ne cn nccccweonewalnensseccneenan 
IE 6 eens dng canedaos TN ob Oetieiee att on ans Oleensnnnte reverse sumanonnanewis 2, 464 
Dedadrities. ....-.:--.~-..- WUE nn oo bens ee tee 
2 ROMGOIDR oj decadence onns- ine = a sage wees ps ehanean eee Ste 1, 630 
| CE aiek ahi coikin FRIED 56 oo noo noes woes neater 
Pee G. os. ous... .<- Romney... ..--...- voinptnae 2 nee ecenegnineeee 
OS a eee ae PIs on a ccn a omncacnoticyamumenanee 
DEANE... neeeenaasas« sd CUMIN ri en nes direct te as hate oie eee 
PN trangia cine en PRE 6. consndnccentimmietaetonaianwtast 
a ewarabe fate PE idwcocceusneteukanessewamingideen 
RIE Fac dsisencw ep acnanes ee eee ee si canteen 2, 036 
Ar OIOR qn .o snow eer nttneo =e IE So m0 od Siw cio nteainn bao sp hns aeainn eines 913 
EL ociccmaaiaataapumea PE espa rg nc ook oe oie deny beenaeares 
Biatingtetqs2s2s62cScscccc- Oabelh. . . a2 <2 nec ccs sncssccfsccacceendoerewsessewswswcewce 3, 608 
in il ees dies inl: Shatin aun eee nied iusaeiiidall 
WOES (OBER) n0n0-s5ceincs ID ihcaiarsn dg ipeiieiinpe monatomic 
POG vndkinsennendGncacs Preston... seeuenvoeisanas+daketstdenad eh teantepirniaeieinedead 593 
RRs incu cenees nwemunecinnl SS eee Cena ncRenaanenntnnnemmnae 3, 106 
eS I, neces tkndnnetiwcanaamernedie 
ee ee ee a phot Seiad cies 
Beioed (OOFt)...4.----«s4--- CNG cacnnacuswes>baneudalyaresginnneneel 
NE SEIN rc a hen sidn cas ldindinidaxeenvecstbhennneunawe LoSaanee ‘ 
Wert iin cccccssscccce DOPNOY << <== 55scc0c cn ncowe ras sessscceewsoweeweunesenews 1, 228 
OS eee CRITE... hasan aunesetsalvanasenes wa 
Morgan. eietceehe NT iin ann cinkcbtinainssodnss 
Oe a ENED Seis nin cocknd acne Lina cawncnnde daaieadiiedie gins ndeiin 1, 824 
Clay-- : nial MAE acca Pitibawtincconacie beiseceseweies 
ice cnnuekhoteehonakkesannere eh aaa aaa 
Nicholas (part)....------ ITT so wivivns ccrnviains dhciwcankote j 
ee Monongalia. o“ atiesienuniewrawermee 1, 665 
PEOUIIOSVINO.,.. .cancrsennesss PRE > onoccccuannnews Cameron.. 1, 496 
New Martinsville............- OO ie Sa Yo 2 alee a lenieidinin do wala sek Ala 1, 148 
UE aoe he regia oe aes ene op nls hae eos es 
Tyler... PIII 2c ocak cence je 
Ritchie___- Fccopyaler ten PEON UN ii Se ce tenklatol ght oso 
CRE Te ccedemeincaminacbilt reves (ee ..o 22. 2. Pe eek et 1, 590 
SNES on os doce ccinnkaseleieee cel eetewes 
Doon iii iiaineedendti ener 
PORIIIIES 5 ono enn sence NF ONG ind a sweuuwusecewueswetiaeaenknkasee sen eeee 1, 771 
NE 6 oo ede hebawee IS 55a rk neceee Sato ieiasane eee 
TI a a a aia race Sia eR ee ack ae ee 
Point Pleasant...............: TI ac a ai lara ala ES oo eee ae ee en 1, 209 
pee cc PEO CIN 8 co oo oe nan soe 
BN concn pee cn ape Eee atin eae 
Putnam (part) -..-.-.------ OVW eo ceiene cutee ideas dooce 
OIG i nicccnscecdans I ne East Rainelle..............- 1, 928 
Monroe. RS a lose Sn dctae nc mctbecaal Ridincelsocswned aenwin 
Nicholas (part)... ..-- |) ll a eS ae ED ae 
Pocshomiege Soo 25k ee PI rns cccince tt piedsmcnawenn 
Tk nee OE EEE Cem. Fe i et 769 
PePOne gb oe ee NOE ncidn Simaniioieadtcbctedte tees . 
ss neccale a wmgsicnwadsasee McDowell (part) -....------ NO air dive cgench nice eiiecatancie alien 2, 424 
Wyoming (part). ....----.--- UNE ids onc tccb cnc kh eases 
WGI oe See eu dod EWE... ndoecccecnndadhede lice ootn net case anbtibehcncashesk 1, 985 
ea creating wine RI a. oo. ncsind nn sgipiiaeoean anemia 
CPR. 5 nos) ices sest ate OTN ee ee ee oS 
eee ee Na EIS cmd oan cake se bneeotnetthaus 
Lp eee ORs DDO ois. os den 
2 SS ee er i000, Ee Oa 
a at a se a REN S..X<. <> <a Gridaddeaacadebliimincaerta ota tbe wdiebinna awn 2, 535 
8 NER SENS Re ITN an iene he ode heabetamdaehemee 1, 348 
I INS ciate c:acasseniiseceiatllsto-icas ra auks sce maehdantdass dicicanaa male ieee 
MN Ace ccs Suc ecnaont ssa caalibilp Grae Titles ces wa nl ebaaibiaoae cig endo aces mse iad 47, 765 





' Includes all regular and temporary programs. 








Does not include railroad unemployment. 
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West Virginia initial claims filed by month (January 1958-January 1959) 





UI 

1958 
January atten sieep laruignatetenes sa eine mein tna 34, 812 
ee a inn ee Ba ON 21, 669 
a ee ie week caer 20, 515 
REP harks Pre Lok Oe ewan et 23, 699 
Te enicae aban 17, 005 
er nal ates aenesmn skeen 13, 511 
TE te -| 15,793 
as eae paaeannbedmnie iu 11,815 
a ahaa ateninieronas 10, 870 
i. 22. edeseaninebeemeane 11, 163 
oko adeananeesinae 12, 755 
ie oat oes ad Gione shies naan nein nee 17, 184 
MN  ncidikieendscicceeanens inner’ 210, 791 

1959 
eke ant oa oack maniac emia eee 22, 773 





UCFE UCxX UCV 

Be eee ceuckbe 1, 245 
ess cukdcion 1,015 
SP Es dcciseere 995 
Bic aacacseen 910 
Pen paekebnee 853 

7 Seana 1,174 
96 sree 972 
rc ES bctenioned 521 
ae 389 
60 1, 268 314 
62 734 299 
72 724 326 
885 726 9, 013 
87 632 296 


! 


Temporary 
programs 





Norte: Regular programs—Joint claims are classified under only one program with priority first awarded 


to UL, second to UCFE, and third to UCX or UCV as applicable. 


count of all programs involved in joint claim. 


Temporary programs—Entries include 


Total unemployment in the metropolitan and small labor markets of West 


Virginia 


Area 


Charleston—Counties of Kanawha and Fayette... __..-.-.--- 
Huntington-Ashland-Ironton—Counties of Cabell 
» Wayne, W. Va.; Boyd, Ky.; and Lawrence, Ohio. 
Wheeling-Steubenville—Counties of Ohio, Marshall, Han- 
cock, and Brooke, W. Va.; and Belmont and Jefferson Ohio. 


ree NRE ON nk ccc cccemecee 
Bluefield—County of Mercer--.-.- 
Clarksburg—County of Harrison.............-..------------- 
Fairmont—County of Marion..........-..-.----------- : 
Logan—County of Logan and magisterial districts of Harts 
Creek in Lincoln County and Washington in Boone County. 
Martinsburg—Counties of Berkeley and Jefferson 
Morgantown—County of Monongalia...----......-...---.--- 
Parkersburg—Counties of Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, Pleasants, 
and Calhoun. 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis—Counties of Mason, Putnam, and 
Jackson, W. Va.; and Meigs and Gallia, Ohio. 
Roncoverte-White Sulphur Springs—Counties of Greenbrier 
and Monroe. 
Welch—County of McDowell.......-.-.--------------------- 
Ceremnd, Md.—Counties of Allegany, Md., and Mineral, 
. Va. 
Pikeville, Ky.-Williamson, W. Va.—Counties of Pike, Ky., 
and Mingo, W. Va. Classified as area of substantial labor 
surplus. Report not compiled by West Virginia agency. 






Total unem- 
ployment 


Unemploy- 
ment as 
percent of 
civilian 
labor force 


12.9 


—_ ~ me nD 
b & ore Basar 
em OW @m-10200@ 


BR Bf 
wow ww fF 


Date of 
estimates 


1959 
January. 
Do. 


Do. 


1958 
August. 
December. 
October. 

Do. 
August. 


October. 
Do. 

December. 

August. 
Do. 


December. 
August. 
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Insured unemployment ' by labor market area for week ended Feb. 14, 1959 


Labor market area Insured 


Metropolitan labor market areas: unemployment 
Charleston, counties of Kanawha and Fayette____._-_-----.------ 7, 547 
Huntington-Ashland-Ironton,? counties of Cabell and Wayne___-___- 3, 391 
Wheeling-Steubenville,? counties of Ohio, Marshall, Hancock, and 

I i aa sls Germ lig ee Raussen sian 4, 800 
Smaller labor market areas: 
Heekiey. County OF AMMO): . . 2. .n6 ose c cnn nen cee ccesenceecens 2, 963 
PRORGIE. CONDLY OF DABIORTS 6 cs oc on cnn ce ee we ecswnwewene 1, 996 
CARPEONOI®: COUNGT OF TIAITIOON...< .onacccnscccncccncccecsenwcens 2.310 
PGIPMODE, COUNEY OF DE OTIOD a oe ce cise ee ncmnenececaenewsmacace 2, 036 
Logan, county of Logan and magisterial districts of Harts Creek in 
Lincoln County and Washington in Boone County__._---------- 2, 832 
Martinsburg, counties of Berkeley and Jefferson____-.....-------- 1, 104 
Morgantown, county of Monongalia---.......--..---.-----.---- 1, 665 
Parkersburg, counties of Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, Pleasants, and 
a a tase Bs Lai sl ine ea ea aarti asa a 1, 820 


Point Pleasant-Gallipolis,? counties of Mason, Putnam, and Jackson_ 1, 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, counties of Greenbrier and 


209 


I So ia as epee ar ie ene heen enternte 1, 370 
avelen. GCOUBEY OF BRO mOWON. << nooo So wes cnc oneeeineecoecsen 1, 996 

Smaller labor market areas out of State: 
Cumberland, Md.,? county of Mineral__._.-...------------------ 112 
Pikeville, Ky.-Williamson,? county of Mingo_..-..--.------------ 1, 621 
TAR DOIN oi, wn enema daw tiinenennwewmne mammal 38, 779 


1 Includes all regular and temporary programs. Does not include railroad unemployment, 
2 West Virginia sectors only. 
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Senator Byrp. Will Mr. Egbert come forward, please ? 


Would you identify yourself for the purpose of the record, Mr. 
Egbert ? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. EGBERT, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Ecpertr. I am Thomas R. Egbert, Director of the Department 
of Public Assistance of West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Egbert? 

Mr. Ecpert. I have a prepared statement pertaining to the con- 
ditions in the department, which, Senator, indicates a continuing need 
for a depressed-area bill such as you have in mind. 

Senator Byrp. Do you wish to read your statement or do you wish 
to just submit it and then speak informally ? 

Mr. Ecperrt. I will be very glad to submit it and speak informally 
if you wish. 

Senator Byrp. All right. The statement will be included in the 
record, and, Mr. Egbert, you may proceed to speak informally. 

Mr. Ecpert. First of all, I would like to refer to the general pro- 
gram of public assistance with this qualifying statement: 

Persons eligible for public assistance are unemployed persons, so 
what I say about the general program will not indicate completely 
the need for a bill such as yours. 

However, during the past calendar year, there has been an increase 
of 314 percent in the number of cases receiving assistance. 

While it is true that this is based upon unemployable people, the 
fact that there is an increase is brought about partially o two 
reasons. 

The first is that frequently an employed person is supporting an 
aged mother or father. When he becomes unemployed, those people 
are no longer supported, and they are eligible for old-age assistance. 
That brings about an additional proup of re. 

Another thing that happens I can probably best illustrate by the 
persons who lose their jobs. They have been working with a dis- 
ability. When they become employed, that continues to be aggravated 
until treatment is necessary and they become unemployable. 

I might mention one case, a man who was employed in Ohio in the 
building trades who had his family in West Virginia. Uis employ- 
ment was terminated. He hada spinal condition. He and his family 
exhausted their unemployment compensation. He went into the vet- 
eran’s hospital, had a spinal disk repaired, and medically he was 
unable to work for a period of at least 9 months. His family are now 
receiving assistance grants. 
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So that this continued increase in number of cases is an indication 
that there is a continuing unemployed group. 

The other phase of the program which I wish to mention which 1 
think is more significant is the commodity distribution program. 

This shows a continuing increase in number of persons, unemployed 

ersons, who are receiving commodities. In January 1958, the num- 

r was 180,000 in round numbers. In January 1959 that increased 
to 282,000, which represents the group who are receiving pubiic 
assistance. Eighty-three thousand of that group are receiving public 
assistance. The balance of that 282,000 are other unemployed people. 

Senater Byrp. Does that figure represent the number of persons 
who are eligible for surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Easert. That represents the number who are actually receiving 
them. 

Senator Byrp. So the number that are eligible would be higher, of 
course ? 

Mr. Ecpert. No doubt it is higher. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know how much higher ? 

Mr. Eapert. No, sir; we do not. I would assume that this figure 
that was given of approximately 520,000 unemployed by my prede- 
cessor, indicates that there might be possibly that number who could 
receive commodities. 

Senator Byrp. Some of the other States do permit assistance to the 
unemployed employables, do they not ? 

Mr. Egsert. This State permits receipt of commodities for the 
unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. But no assistance grants? 

Mr. Eapert. No assistance grants. 

Senator Byrp. But some States do? 

Mr. Ecpert. There are some States that are doing that; yes, sir. 
According to our State law and according to the grants received from 
the Federal Government, that is based entirely upon unemployable 

rsons. 

1, tienda Byrp. I do not want to interrupt you with further ques- 
tions until you have completed your statement. 

Mr. Ecperr. That is about the extent of my presentation, Senator, 
which I believe in both cases indicates a considerably increasing need 


for some type of legislation that would provide for the depressed 
areas. 
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I might add to that, there were in excess of 4,000 additional 
ple added to commodity rolls from December to January, which 
shows an aan increasing need. 

Senator Byrp. 4,000 from December to January ? 

Mr. Ecpert. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. That 4,000 is included in the figure of 282,000? 

Mr. Ecserr. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. How does West Virginia rank with the other 48 
States in regard to the percentage of the total population being eligi- 
ble for surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Eaperrt. It is one of the highest—one of the higher States. 

Senator Byrp. The last report that I saw I think had West Vir- 
ginia as being the highest. 

Mr. Ecrert. I believe that was the most recent report. 

Senator Byrp. With 15.2 percent of the population eligible for sur- 
plus commodities. 

Mr. Eapert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think that is the latest report ? 

Mr. Eapert. That is the latest I have seen, sir. I presume that was 
probably based on December’s figures. 

Senator Byrrp. Last week Congressman Edmondson—Congressman 
Hechler, appeared before our committee, and he testified that in some 
counties of his State the eligibility for surplus foods ran as high 
as 40 percent of the population. 

Is that true in regard to any of the West Virginia counties? 
Would any of them reach that high a percentage ? 

Mr. Eceert. I am sure that is beyond any one county in West 
Virginia, although I have no factual figures. 

Senator Byrp. Congressman Hechler has some figures here, and I 
wonder if it might not be well to incorporate them into the record, 
Congressman Hechler. Would you state for the benefit of the record 
just what this is? 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes, Senator. The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its Agricultural Marketing Service, has listed for us in the 
counties throughout the country in which more than 15 percent of the 
population is receiving surplus commodities. Among these are 20 
counties out of the 55 in West Virginia which are receiving over 15 
percent, the top county being Mingo County which is receiving 41 
percent. Forty-one percent of the population is receiving surplus 
commodities. 
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Mr. Ecserr. Mingo County ? 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes. 

Mr. Ecpert. I was not aware of that figure. 

Mr. Hecuter. McDowell is 32 percent. 

There are many counties in which more than 1 out of 4 people are 
receiving surplus commodities. 

I think it would be good to make this part of the record. 

Mr. Eesert. I might add the surplus commodities figures include 
recipients of public assistance. It includes unemployed and also in- 
cludes the school lunch program. Those are all included in that. 

Senator Byrp. Congressman Hechler, I wish you would submit this 
statement for the record, and I would be very pleased if the accom- 
yanying letter from Congresswoman Kee addressed to me might also 
c included. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1959. 
Hon. Rosrert C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ByrD: In an effort to be helpful with reference to your proposed 
hearings to be held this week, it occurred to mother and me that the attached 
information, in the event you do not have it, may be of assistance to you in your 
hearings. 

The enclosed information are official figures furnished to Congressman John 
Slack from the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which shows the counties, by States, in which recipients of surplus 
commodities are 15 percent or more of the population. 

In West Virginia we have 20 such counties. 

It should be noted at this point that the population figures are based on the 
1950 census. While, for example, in McDowell County the population was listed 
as 98,887 persons, it is generally accepted by most people that the population of 
McDowell County has decreased to approximately 90,000 individuals or less. 
However, in 1958 there were 31,981 persons receiving surplus commodities and 
the 32 percent of the population receiving commodities was actually a higher 
percentage in view of the fact that unemployment continues to increase in Mc- 
Dowell County each day. You may be interested to know that this list contains 
210 counties, in which many of these counties include several individual com- 
munities, as well as the fact that 75 congressional districts are affected with 
severe unemployment. If the percentage of the population receiving surplus com- 
modities had been reduced to 10 percent, it is my understanding that the number 
of counties would be substantially larger. 

With warm personal wishes for complete success in your endeavors, I am, 

Your friend, 
JAMES KEE, Haecutive Secretary, 
Representative Elizabeth Kee, West Virginia. 
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Direct distribution of commodities to needy persons in family units—Counties, 
by State, in which recipients are 15 percent or more of population 





State and county 





Alabama: 
Colbert 


ee alee ale picked eesaaminra winiginieetd denipigineiibune 
Franklin 
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Colorado: Saguache 
Georgia: 
Cook 


Dodge 
Pike 
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Jackson 
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Population 
(1950) ! 


39, 561 
49, 046 
20, 828 
19, 388 
25, 705 
25, 899 
16, 441 
35, 766 
27, 264 
45, 090 
63, 639 
18, 250 


25, 660 
22, 306 
26, 674 
18, 137 
25, 155 
12, 358 
9, 187 
13, 42 
23, 488 
16, 138 
21, 303 
11, 690 
20, 260 | 
11, 734 | 
82, 375 
6, 680 
33, 051 
5, 978 | 
10, 424 
8, 999 
7, 662 
9, 687 
5, 664 


12, 201 
7, 364 
17, 865 
8, 459 
16, 647 | 





48, 685 

9, 818 
13, 639 
33, 420 


47, 602 
19, 964 
11, 309 
6, 206 | 
23, 116 
10, 605 
9, 376 
14, 677 
53, 500 
13, 668 
71, 751 | 
6, 009 
7,77 
13, 101 
23, 846 
30, 409 
25, 797 
14, 418 
8, 739 
39, 522 
18, 668 
7, 184 
22, 335 
13, 839 
17, 212 
11, 677 
16, 660 
20, 840 
46, 566 | 
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f 


as a percent 
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15 


15 


15 
20 
15 


20 
41 


15 
39 
24 
16 
26 
21 
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17 
20 
44 
24 
37 
27 
25 
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17 
17 
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Direct distribution of commodities to needy persons in family units—Counties, 
by State, in which recipients are 15 percent or more of population—Continued 
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Total num- | Number of 
Population | ber of recipients 
State and county (1950) ! recipients | as a percent 
(November | Of popula- 
1958) | tion 
— pee Ee 
Kentuck y—Continued | 
PF to aan tchieibresnnandondetacdacnnontniess 81, 154 16, 058 20 
PUDORONIIIR Eos nc cc cccc cast ccticeconcecaunnscncenasuateesen 13, 925 3, 891 | 28 
EE ade nt AEE ee sa mereieeiieaanan 12, 890 2,017 16 
ae 16, 475 3, 430 21 
IO OO en icidacic ribet enanecagaaas seupbaeewonuwens 31, 940 7, 539 24 
Louisiana: | 
EES ot Ok CC acnkanin eet ceukebeniewentiedeiinnae 18, 835 2, 788 | 15 
Oe | 2G eS a ee eee en 38, 031 | 10, 082 26 
epee, | kos 5~ sal ce ese ts veseaass in Sede eiraaiea sean 11, 834 4, 080 34 
NN cian ndnne tere thé osqebubieocnddenascnadwenses 31, 629 7, 698 24 
Franklin. _......-...-.-~---2---~---<-0-2-200-202-2-2---<0- 29, 376 13, 104 45 
NINE Te iGo dand hake addnincawsata nab sencandocmensin! 26, 672 9, 273 | 35 
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Michigan: 
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SS EAS Se ne eee eee eee | 4, 597 | 894 19 
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Mississippi: | 
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New Mexico: | 
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Oklahoma: 
Adair-_-_.......-...---------------------------------------- 14, 918 6, 485 | 43 
Atoka. .........-----.---------------------0-----------2-- 14, 269 | 3, 136 | 22 
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IR J 2 as ine rahi calls ineeialemngetdaneea nage meinen 34, 913 5, 068 | 15 
Cate Ce Gate SAS eC eae 36, 455 5, 462 15 
Cherokee. ......-.-.---------+---------+------------------- 18, 989 4, 085 | 22 
a ais oa babennknenwakiaes 20, 405 4, 894 24 
Coal__..........-.---------------------------------------- | 8, 056 1,940 | 24 
a aRNA OR nn SRT IO ae 14, 734 3, 674 | 25 
ee 8 28 | Sah gai anenahGnweudcannmenteasilinnad! 13, 313 2, 760 21 
UN Ba Ne Sek BE ara sack pemhigeiepniiataip ancien 20, 664 4, O47 | 20 
Jefferson..___. wee ecw w wee cece secwe en ecceenwosececececeseses 11, 122 1, 641 | 15 
Johnston..........---------------------------------------- 10, 608 2, 952 | 28 
Latino...) 2... sc wepec vivo cc sane cemia 9, 690 3, 234 33 
aN ee eae iat sl vw ob eb eoetinrechbcoanapaitiianelimedhicteneel 35, 276 8, 334 | 4 
Love... .-....----------------------------+---------------- 7,72 1, 213 16 
McCurtain- -.-- . Eiscuaatoueaencees 31, 588 6, 927 2 
MclIntosh..._....-----------------------------------------] 17, 829 5, 217 29 
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MayeS. -......-------.------------------------------------| 19, 743 3, 074 | 16 
Murray-.---..-------- ~----+-------------------------- alee 10, 775 1.774 | 16 
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Okfuskee........------------------------------------------ 16, 948 5, 908 | 35 
CC). a 44, 561 7, 457 | 17 
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gO ee 41,031 | 6,719 | 16 
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Sequoyab...........-.-.--.------------------------- 19, 773 6, 857 | 35 
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Wagonér..........-- seca ip evan essing taial scandal 16, 741 3, 745 | 22 
North Dakota: Rolette-------- votenanpnowet a 11, 102 2 005 18 
Pennsylvania: 
Armstrong. -------------- tet tbc denen icdinndides 80, 842 18, 182 2 
Bedford _.....-----------------------------------+---------| 40, 775 9, 121 | 2 
Blair_....---------------------------------+---------------- 139, 514 29, 192 271 
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Direct distribution of commodities to needy persons in family units—Counties, 


by State, in which recipients are 15 percent or more of population—Continued 


State and county 
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(1950) 1 





nsylvania—Continued 
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as a percent 
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26 
26 
16 
16 
17 
23 
26 
18 
41 
32 
20 
23 
24 
18 
18 
23 
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18 
16 
17 





NOoTE.—Total population, 5,947,036; total recipients of commodities, 1,298,201; total counties, 210 in 24 


States; average percent recipients, 21.8 percent for 210 counties. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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Mr. Ecserr. I would like to add also that part of this increase dur- 
ing the past year is due to the fact that we have been able to distribute 
commodities in additional counties. 

A year ago we were distributing in 37 counties, and we are now 
distributing in 45 counties. 

Mr. Hecuier. It may then go even higher as you cover the remain- 
ing counties ? 

Mr. Ecsert. We already have numerous requests from these 10 
counties for commodities, and they are not being distributed because 
we do not have sufficient personnel and trucks and warehouses to cover 
the additional counties. So I think we can assume that the need is 
greater. 

Senator Byrp. You are presently distributing surplus commodities 
in 45 counties and you have requests from the remaining 10 counties? 

Mr. Eaperr. The last time I checked, which was 2 weeks ago, there 
was one county that had no requests in, though there has been some 
unofficial inquiry. We could for the record say that all of the other 
counties are interested in it. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Egbert, this question is not exactly germane to 
the subject we are trying to develop here, but as representatives of 
the people of West Virginia Congressman Hechler and I are certainly 
interested in an answer to a question or two in this regard. 

You say that additional subdistributing centers are necessary if we 
are going to adequately and efficiently distribute foods to our needy 
people in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Ecserr. That is true. 

Senator Byrp. Does that mean that an additional appropriation 
of moneys will need to be forthcoming from the State legislature if 
these centers are to be provided ? 

Mr. Ecpert. That is correct, Senator. We have a request, a budget 
request, in the present legislature that will increase the warehouses 
and increase the number of trucks and personnel to do this job, which, 
if appropriated, will enable us to meet the minimum requirements set 
up by the Department of Agriculture. Provided—and I would like 
to emphasize this—that we continue to get the help of voluntary 
agencies such as church groups, labor unions, service clubs, the Salva- 
tion Army, and groups of that kind who are helping us with it. 

I might. add that we have a considerable aan in getting these 


groups to continue simply because they too are running out of money 
to do this job. 


Senator Byrp. I understand that. 

Mr. Eapert. Just yesterday I had a conversation with the regional 
commander of the Salvation Army in which he was pointing out to 
me some Salvation Army — in the State had exhausted their re- 
sources last year in doing this job and questioned very seriously if they 
would be able to continue. 

We have labor unions who have exhausted their treasuries, and we 
have church groups that seem to get smaller collections to do these 
things. We have service clubs who are not as well off financially as 
they were. 


o we are having increasing difficulty in getting local agencies and 
groups to help us. 
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By no stretch of the imagination is this requested budget based 
upon the ability of the department to do it without the continued as- 
sistance of these local groups that have been very helpful to us. 

Senator Brrp. How much money are you requesting ! 

Mr. Ecperr. We have a request fora deficiency appropriation from 
April until June 30 of approximately $58,000. " The request for next 
year in round figures is $400,000. That will bring in to the State be- 
tween $5 and $6 million worth of commodities. 

Senator Byrp. What are the prospects for the legislature’s agree- 
ing to your request for that amount ? 

Mr. Ecpert. That is a question which is always problematical. 

Let me say this: I have received a great deal of favorable comment 
from individual legislators as to their belief that we unquestionably 
need that as a minimum amount to do the job. 

Senator Brrp. Mr, Egbert, have the increased orders which you 
requisitioned recently berun to arrive yet ? 

Mr. Ecperr. They have. I inquired from our director yesterday 
and he tells me they were able to distribute full amounts in ‘all of the 
areas during the month of February. 

The problem there, as I am quite sure you are aware since you have 
been very interested in helping us, Senator, is that we were trying to 

carry only half of next month’s supply in our warehouses. That was 
des to two things—lack of warehouse space and lack of money to pro- 
vide for handling from car to warehouse and then from warehouse to 
the people. 

If we could unload direct from cars there would be only one han- 
dling charge. 

We found that due to unavoidable delays in shipment that half a 
month’s supply in reserve was not “> so that we are getting 
started on a complete month’s reserve. That became effective during 
the February distribution. 

If we can get the additional warehouses which we need—and we 
need one in the eastern Panhandle and we need one in Parkersburg, 
possibly in Wheeling—if we can get funds to do that we can reach 
these other areas of the State. 

As it stands now, we are distributing from a warehouse in Parkers- 
burg to Wheeling, and we are distributing from Fairmont into the 
eastern Panhandle, which is certainly unprofitable when we start haul- 

ing that distance by truck. 

‘Senator Byrp. Mr. E gbert, I would like to include in the record at 
this point an excerpt from a report that was filed by Dr. Laird, of 
Montgomery, recently, because I think it is pertinent, and it will pre- 
face my next question to you. 

I will read it to you. 

The Charleston Gazette of December 9 had on the front page an article deal- 
ing with unemployment in Fayette County, and the consequent destitution. For 


some time, at the Laird Memorial Hospital we have been acutely conscious of 
this situation. 

On December 8 a man was brought to the hospital in a state of absolute col- 
lapse. He was hardly more than a skeleton covered with skin. The emaciation 
was absolutely shocking. The diagnosis was starvation. He was almost com- 
pletely dehydrated. After 24 hours hospitalization, he was still weak and al- 
most helpless, even though intravenous feedings were being administered. A 
few days after admission he died. The cause of death was recorded as 
starvation. 
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This case is a reminder to us that in these days of acute deprivation we owe a 
duty to unfortunate individuals like this. They are victims of the depressed 
business cycle, and challenge all our interest and concern. 

The number of patients who are being classified as guests is steadily increas- 
ing. The situation of many of these people is desperately pitiful. Life has 
kicked a lot of them around considerably. It is important for us to make their 
last days as comfortable as possible. Their appreciation moves us deeply. I 
believe I have seen not a single one who does not appreciate kindness. 

Between 23,000 and 25,000 people in Fayette County are receiving surplus 
commodities. This is a fairly good index of the seriousness of the situation. 

A large number of patients come in each month under the auspices of the 
department of public assistance. The ward grant for these people is regarded 
as satisfactory. The department pays for the more expensive drugs. Surgical 
and medical fees are fixed by the department. 

No surgical fee, regardless of the nature of the operation, exceeds $40. We 
have no complaint about caring for these people and we are satisfied with the 
fees. It is horrifying to think of a social order that has so many people in need 
of public assistance. 

On December 23, an editorial in the Charleston Daily Mail dealt with unem- 
ployment. The situation with people in Kanawha, Fayette, and Nicholas 
Counties is absolutely desperate. 

These people are subject to the ills that flesh is heir to just like the rest of 
us. It is the rule at many hospitals to require a sabstantial downpayment be- 
fore admission, a requirement which is absolutely impossible for them to meet. 

These people are coming here in increasing numbers. As yet we have not 
found it necessary to refuse anyone admission. Some of these patients can be 
classified as derelicts, either through their own fault or the defects of the social 
order. I feel it is the function of a hospital to care for these people. 

Many of them have been carried from hospital to hospital in an ambulance, 
only to be refused because they do not have a $74 downpayment. 


Mr. Egbert, do you feel that cases such as this one case are preva- 
lent to any degree throughout the State today ? 

Mr. Eosert. I do not know of the prevalence. I do know that there 
are definitely such cases. 

The press reported also recently from Mingo County, the William- 
son area, the case of an elderly person who was living alone and who 
died probably largely from starvation. That was erroneously reported 
as a public assistance case. He had been up to 1954, when he drew 
social security beyond the amount of money he received from public 
assistance. He had been interviewed by a public assistance worker 
and she had talked with him in terms of seeking admission to one of 
the State facilities. He preferred to remain by himself and continue 
to live under his squalid conditions. 

I am sure there are cases like that that become very destitute and 
eventually arrive at the hospital in the condition described in what 
you read. 

It is a legal requirement that a person does not receive medical care 
or hospital care until he is receiving department of public assistance 
checks, a department of public assistance grant. 

Such a person as this, although I do not know the case, I presume 
was a man who was once employable and simply reached the state 
of starvation described here without application or consideration 
being given to him by the department. I would assume that is true 
though I do not know. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Egbert, I only have this further question. Do 
you believe that legislation of the kind that we are studying now 
would alleviate this condition that you have so vividly described to us? 

Mr. Ecsert. Unquestionably it would. 
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Senator Byrp. Do you think it would mean that we would have to 
appropriate less moneys on the State level for the purpose of dis- 
tributing surplus commodities and providing distribution centers? 

Mr. Ecpert. I do not think there is any question but what this 
would decrease the number of people that would need this. 

Senator Byrp. That a saving would thereby be realized by the 
State government ? 

Mr. Eesert. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. This additional question occurs to me. Can you 
state for the committee the amount of Federal moneys spent in sup- 
plying matching funds for these individuals who are presently re- 
celving assistance by virtue of their having become unemployed ? 

I am trying again to get the picture as it applies to the percentage 
of persons unemployed above the national average of 6 percent. 

Mr. Ecrert. We have a very small percentage of the total number. 
I would say we have no employable people on the rolls of public 
assistance. 

Senator Byrp. But by virtue of their having become unemployed 
relatives in the family may have become eligible ? 

Mr. Ecperr. We do have such as these two groups I described. Ido 
not have any figures that would indicate the number of such cases. 
They are practically impossible to get. It just would take a great 
deal of research. But it is a very small percentage of the total case- 
load. 

Senator Byrn. Is it your opinion that legislation of this kind is 
needed ? 

Mr. Eepert. Yes, sir, I feel very certain that legislation of this 
kind is needed in certain areas of our State. That information has 
come out this morning, and I am sure we are all aware of the great 
need for some such type of legislation. 

I do not think there is any question but what we will continue to 
have these pockets of unemployed people in the State until something 
of this type is done, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. What do vou think is happening to the physical well- 
being of our people who have to live off surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Ecpert. Surplus commodities are not designed as an adequate 
diet, and they do not furnish an adequate diet. There is no question 
but what physically they are deterior ating during the times that they 
are depending upon commodities exclusively. 

Senator Byrp. Can you submit to the committee any figures which 
would indicate the degree of adequacy that these surplus commodities 
are fulfilling? 

Mr. Ecprert. We have been trying for some time to get some figures. 
They are very illusive, let’s say. But certainly the commodities are 
not designed as an adequate diet or a full diet. 

Senator Brrp. Do you know of any schools that have had to termi- 
nate their hot-lunch programs because of the economic situation ? 

Mr. Ecsert. I do not know of any that have been terminated. I 
do know that schools are modifying continuously. But I have no 
record of schools that have actually terminated, although that could 
well be true. That is handled by the education department, primarily, 
and I am not aware of such. 

Senator Byrn. Mr. Ash, Congressman Hechler has one further ques- 
tion he would like to direct to you. 
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Mr. Asn. Yes, sir, Congressm: Nn. 

Mr. Hecutrr. There are quite a few people, Mr. Ash, in the Hunt- 
ington area that have returned from Detroit and Akron and other 
areas where the employment situation has gotten a little tough. As 
you know, many West Virginians come back home when they lose 
their jobs elsewhere. Now some of them are still receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation checks from other States ? 

Mr. Asn. Right. 

Mr. Hecuter. The question I would like to ask is: Are these people 
included in your unemployment figures—the people who are drawing 
their unemploy ment compensation from other States and yet have 
returned ? 

Mr. Asu. Yes. Thatisright. I believe our weekly report, released 
yesterday, listed about 42 ,000 as being the number of insured unem- 
ployed in West Virginia. That includes all of those people who file 
under State or interstate claims. 

Mr. Hecutrr. Just one further question, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Surely. 

Mr. Hecutrr. Do you think, then, that your net covers everybody 
measuring the amount of unemployment ? 

Mr. Asn. The discrepancy that enters in is just this: There are some 
people in the other States that are filing against West Virginia. There 
are some in West Virginia filing against the other States. Conse- 
quently, for us to have an accurate figure we include in the insured 
unemployment in West Virginia just “those people whose claims we 
take. 

Mr. Hecutrr. In other words, you do not, then, cover those whose 
claims are filed in other States ? 

Mr. Asn. Yes: but we take those in West Virginia for the State of 
Michigan; and if we take that claim, we count that as an insured 
unemployed person living in West Virginia. 

Mr. Hecuter. How do you pick them up when they return to West 
Virginia in your unemployment figures ? 

Mr. Asu. They go to our local office. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Suppose they do not go to your local office. Do you 
not miss them? That is the point I was trying to bring out. Some 
people, if they do not actually physically go to the unemployment 
office, do not. get included in the unemployment figures. 

Mr. Asn. I cannot think, Doctor, that there are many who are en- 
titled who are not reporting and filing claims. There might be a few, 
but I think that would be very limited. 

Mr. Hecntrr. Thank you, Mr. Ash. 

Senator Byrp. Do your figures include the unemployed railway 
workers ? 

Mr. Asn. No, sir, I should have stated that. 

Mr. Hecuter. This is another category I was thinking of. 

Senator Byrp. The railway workers are not included in your fig- 
ures ? 

Mr. Asx. Because they have their own program. 

Senator Byrp. Neither are the agricultural workers ? 

Mr. Asx. No, because they do not come under unemployment in- 
surance. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you again, Mr. Ash. 


il 


~ 
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Thank you, Mr. Egbert, for your very interesting and helpful 
testimony, and thank you for waiting. And we thank you for ap- 
pearing. 

Mr. Eaperr. It has been a pleasure to appear, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in order that I might get a little better pic- 
ture of just what we have left before us before lunch, has Delbert 
Williams arrived? 

Mr. Delbert Williams is not here. 

Has Mr. Casper Ruf come in ? 

Mr. Ruf is not here. 

I believe we have yet remaining, then, Mr. Kennell, the labor com- 
missioner, and Mr. John McGowan, or the lady instead of him, and 
Mr. Allen Stout appearing for Mr. V irgil Holbert. 

Let me ask this question of Mr. Don Crislip. 

I wonder if you are prepared to testify before our committee at any 
time during the day? We would be very grateful if you are prepared 
to stay or are prepared to return and testify. 

Mr. Crisuip. I can either return later this evening or I prefer to 
testify in Beckley tomorrow. 

Senator Byrn. All right. 

Mr. Cristie. If it is suitable. I know you have quite a number yet 
to be heard, and I can come to Beckley, where the number is not so 
great. I thought perhaps you would prefer that. 

Senator Byrrp. That will be very agreeable with us, Mr. Crislip. 

I saw you in the audience, and I certainly wanted to extend you the 
opportunity to appear before the committee. I know that you will 
have some very helpful information for us. So then, if it is agree- 
able to you, we will look forward to you appearing tomorrow in Beck- 
ley. Weare going to start our hearings in the morning as soon after 
9 o’clock as we can possibly get started there. They will be in the 
courtroom. 

Thank you very much for being with us today. 

Mr. Crisure. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Kennell, will you please come forward ? 

Mr. Kennell, will you identify yourself for the purpose of the rec- 
ord, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD KENNELL, WEST VIRGINIA STATE 
LABOR COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Kennett. I am Richard Kennell, commissioner of labor for 
the State of West Virginia. 

I would like to say, Senator Byrd, I am not here to testify this 
morning but here in answer to the telegram that I received from your- 
self and from Senator Douglas to explain the position of the depart- 
ment of labor in West Virginia as concerns this particular question 
that you are pursuing. 

The fact that we are divided you can tell from the testimony that 
has been given this morning. ‘Such offices as employment security 
and other offices we find in some States are in the department of labor 
but not in the Department of Labor of West Virginia. 
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Actually in my department we deal with the working people who are 
employed and not the ones who are not employed. 

What I mean is, we do not cover them in any unemployment phase 
in my particular department. We deal principally with the safety and 
welfare of the worker while he is on the job. I do not believe that I 
could give you any factual information that would help your com- 
mittee. 

I want to offer the services of our department in any way that they 
might be useful, in any way that anyone might believe we would be 
able to help. We would be glad to do it, but I do not know of any par- 
ticular testimony that I could give that would be helpful to the com- 
mittee at this time. 

I just wanted to explain the position of the department. We are 
perfectly agreeable to helping you in any way you might see fit to 
request. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Kennell, are you prepared to state the amount 
of employment in numerical terms that we are presently able to ac- 
commodate in West Virginia? 

Mr. Kennetu. No. I will say that with the size of the particular 
department we have, when we get into the statistical end of employ- 
ment or the number of people employed, we work with Dr. Ash’s 
department. We accept figures from Dr. Ash’s department. 

We have a very, very small staff, no one who could do that partic- 
ular job. In other words, it is too big for our department to handle. 

Senator Byrp. Perhaps I should have asked Mr. Ash a little earlier, 
but maybe you can answer this question. 

What is the extent of part-time employment in West Virginia at the 
present time? We have heard statements concerning percentage of 
unemployment, and I wonder if we can get some idea of the number 
of or who are not unemployed but who are only working part 
time { 

Mr. Kennetu. I myself cannot give you those figures, Senator. I 
have no way at all to determine that. 

Mr. Asx. I could not give you those figures now either, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Youcannot give them, Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Asx. No. 

Senator Byrp. Can you supply them ? 

Mr. Asn. Ithink wecan. (See p. 1014.) 

Senator Byrp. If you can, the subcommittee will be very grateful. 

Mr. Asx. I think we can. 

Senator Byrp. That gives us a more complete picture of the unem- 
ployment and the underemployment existing in West Virginia. 

You see, the Administrator’s decision will have to be geared in some 
instances to the underemployment figure, particularly in rural areas. 

Mr. Asn. Yes. 

= Byrp. And so the unemployment figures themselves are not 
enough. 

Congressman, did you have a question for the labor commissioner? 

Mr. Hecuter. Only this: Since you deal with employed persons, 
you would not object if through the passage of this bill we provided 
some more customers for you, would you ? 

Mr. Kennett. I would not object to it naturally, Dr. Hechler, but 
I will say that we are in a position where we have a terrific job 
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servicing the people that we do service now. But I would like to see, 
of course, all the people employed. 

I might explain, too, the coal mining area is receiving very con- 
siderable consideration here, and does not come under my department 
at all. It is completely in the State department of mines in every 
phase. I have no jurisdiction of any nature whatsoever over the 
mines. 

Mr. Hecuter. Would you care to express an opinion as to whether 
the principles of this bill as you have heard them explained by Sena- 
tor Byrd this morning would actually contribute to an increase of 
employment here in the State of West V irginia ? 

Mr. Kennett. I think any of the bills we have discussed here this 
morning would. 

I definitely feel that in the way of technical help and the retraining 
of workers, if and when we had a particular industry, that would 
be greatly needed and could be used by the State. 

Mr. Hecuter. Let me pinpoint your answer then. You believe 
that those features of the Douglas bill which provide for retr aining 
and technical assistance, are necessary features of an area redev elop- 
ment bill ? 

Mr. Kennett. I feel they would be once we had the industry. If 
the industry was located in the particular area and not just within a 
State. 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes. 

Mr. Kennet. If an industry was located in the coal mining area, 
definitely I feel there would have to be some retraining of some work- 
ers for that industry that is there. 

Mr. Hecuter. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennet. Of course, in the way of retraining, I feel we can do 
a lot of that ourselves. I feel the working people, ‘the local unions, 
can do quite a job on that if we have the industry. 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes. 

Mr. Kennett. I think we could provide a lot of the training per- 
sonnel, very well qualified personnel, to take care of ourselves once 
the occasion arose that we actually knew a certain type of worker 
was needed right in that particular area. 

We have no provision for that at the present time in our labor 
department. We work on it on a voluntary basis with different labor 
organizations. I feel that job can be done when the situation arises, 
when we have the opportunity for employment. 

Senator Byrp. How is the chemical industry faring at the present 
time, Mr. Kennell ? 

Mr. Kenneti. The chemical industry is going very well at the 
present time. It is a very expensive industry. I would like to see 
more of it in the State. ‘To me it is one of the top industries. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that there is any unemployment in 
the chemical industry here in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Kennex. I believ e there is some ‘unemploy ment in the chemical 
industry due to conversions from one material to another. There 
will be some unemployment, although production will rise. It is 
getting a little more into the category of the coal imine. 

Senator Byrp. What about the glass industry ? 
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Mr. Kennex. In my opinion the glass industry has been in that 
position for many years. 

Senator Byrp. In a bad position ? 

Mr. Kenney. Inabad position. Through automation and moving 
toward the same right now, particularly in our flat-glass plants. Right 
at the present time they are moving more and more into the use of 
machinery where they have never used it before in particular phases. 
It will limit the work of many glassworkers. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Commissioner, you would have no objection then 
to the feature which provides for the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to work in conjunction with 
your agency here in the State and with other States and local agencies 
to provide vocational training for these individuals undergoing a 
transition in their employment lives? 

Mr. Kennet. No, I would have no objection to it at all once I was 
convinced the work opportunity was there for those people, and that 
we would not be disillusioning them to the point where we would be 
training them for some occupation that we hoped to make available 
to them. 

I feel we should face that after we definitely knew that the work op- 
portunity was going to be there. 

Senator Byrp. I take it you do feel some Federal assistance is neces- 
sary in dealing with this whole problem ? 

Mr. Kennett. In the overall picture, yes, I feel there are things 
that at the present time we are not able todo ourselves. I feel on other 
things that once those things were done the motivation would be there 
for us to do it ourselves. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. We would hope that that motivation would 
materialize—motivation on the local level. 

Thank you, Mr. Kennell. We are grateful for your testimony. We 
appreciate very much your coming to be with us today. 

Mr. Kenney. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if I might call on the lady now to come for- 
ward, Mrs. John W. Hash. 

We welcome you to appear before our committee. Would you like 
to identify yourself for the purpose of the record ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN W. HASH, PRESIDENT, KANAWHA 
WELFARE COUNCIL, INC., CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Mrs. Hasu. I am Mrs. John W. Hash, president of the Kanawha 
Welfare Council. 

Senator Byrd, Congressman Hechler, ladies and gentlemen: 

IT am so glad the other lady has joined me. From the looks of the 
audience this morning it would seem that only the men of our State 
are interested in welfare. So I would be remiss if I did not speak for 
my sex in the State of West Virginia. 

I do not mean to be facetious but you know how frustrated a woman 
can become if she has no money to spend. And this, of course, in the 
face of the fact that our children are without the basic commodities 
of life; food, clothing, and shelter. 

So I felt that I just had to make a statement in preface to my other 
statement for the women of West Virginia. 
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The Kanawha Welfare Council is a planning and coordinating body 
with a membership of 88 health, welfare, and recreation agencies and 
groups plus 150 individual members. While we are glad | to provide 
information about conditions in our community, the welfare council 
has not had sufficient time to study the bills that prompted this hear- 
ing and, therefore, are not in a position to react to their effectiveness 
in meeting the problems of people here. 

The welfare council, through it various functions is keenly aware of 
the existence of family problems related to lack of employment in this 
community. This information is gathered by us because we have sta- 
tistics on not only the public agencies’ experiences established to help 
people in need, but also those of the voluntarily supported agencies 
which are established in this community to meet emergency financial 
needs. 

You will be receiving information based on statistics from the State 
Employment Security Office and the State Department of Public As- 
sistance. Another side of the picture is that the eight agencies in our 
valley which are established to provide emergency financial assist- 
ance are receiving requests from unusually greater numbers of unem- 
ployed people. These families are now without funds because the 
“breadwinner” has not worked for extended periods of time. They 
have exhausted their own resources. Their unemployment compensa- 
tion is insufficient or has been exhausted. Because they lack their 
normal source of income, families have been evicted and children are 
being fed grossly substandard diets. In many cases their normal 
methods of heating and cooking have been discontinued because of 
their inability to pay for them. 

In January, 19: 59, over 400 families were helped with varying needs 
of an emergency nature by seven agencies in this community. We do 
not have programs for on-going support. Almost $6.000 was expended 
in January. In February, 1959, one agency spent $1,200 for rent, utili- 
ties, and groceries as compared to $620 in February of last year. This 
does not amount to much per family. But the resources of these 
agencies are limited. The agencies are only able to meet the most 
critical of the needs. We have had increases, in comparison to the last 
5 years, in the number of applicants and the amounts of money spent 
by the various agencies in the community. Every winter these agen- 
cies find they need to meet emergency problems but last winter there 

was a greater increase and the ~ problem became so grave that the 
State Denartment of Public Assistance established an emergency pro- 
gram that covered unemployed families. You can see from the figures 
of the employment security office that this year the number of fam- 
ilies whose resources will soon be exhausted will be even greater. 

Families call our office seeking information about services. First, 
they ask if we know of any place where they may be able to find 
work and after finding that they have tried all the local resources, 
we are asked if we know how they can feed their families. Surplus 
commodities have helped, but they are surplus commodities and are 
supplementary to the basic diet and not substitutes. People ask 
where they may place their children so they may be fed. Civic groups 
and churches are helping uncounted numbers of families here. Last 
year, we were happy to say that we were able to refer people to re- 
sources and were able to stave off all evictions that came to our know]- 
edge. This year, we are not able to say that. The demands are 
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greater and the resources are limited. Some of our agencies spent 
money normally budgeted for July and August in January 1959. 
There are evidences of families breaking up in order that the mother 
and children may become eligible for assistance grants. These moves 
are being made by desperate people who don’t want to make them but 
see it as the only way to food and shelter. 

Asa West Virginian and as a representative of the Welfare Council 
which strives to plan and coordinate our services to meet our local 
problems, we are keenly aware of the many personal resources of 
the people with whom we work. This is not just a statement of local 
pride. Last August, we had a flood here. The national disaster 
service of the American Red Cross came in and helped. They origi- 
nally estimated that they were going to need $100,000 to meet the 
needs of these families who suffered in the disaster. Less than $50,000 
was actually spent to meet the losses of the people. As the experi- 
enced disaster executive reported: “The disaster victims have done 
much to effect their own recovery. Many were able to do the labor 
necessary to repair their damaged homes, asking only for the neces- 
sary materials, others have cleaned and salvaged their household fur- 
nishings, asking the Red Cross to assist with only such household 
furnishings as were necessary and which could not be salvaged. They 
have literally lifted themselves by their own bootstraps in the finest 
American tradition.” 

We are people who want to work. We are undergoing real hard- 
ships because of the unemployment situation. Families need emer- 
gency help and a turn in events that will allow their bread winner 
to work for his family and the betterment of the community and 
Nation. 

Since I am not an expert but a volunteer, you probably would not 
want to ask me any questions. 

Senator Byrp. Mrs. Hash, your testimony is cogent, and it is very 
well presented. 

I would say that although it is an unpleasant picture, you have 
done a good job in stating to the committee the conditions that con- 
front you. We, as Members of the Congress of the United States, 
not only thank you for coming before our subcommittee today and for 
being patient and waiting as you have—and I know you will under- 
stand that we felt that we should, out of courtesy to our governmental 
department heads, reach them first—but we also want to congratulate 
you on giving of your time and your talents in trying as best you can 
to bring some little bit of comfort to these suffering people. 

I do not think that the Master in that great day that is coming 
will say to you that “I was naked and you clothed me not; I was 
hungry and you fed me not.” 

I do not know what we would do if it were not for people like you, 
Mrs. Hash, who give unstintingly and with no hope of glory or pay 
except the pay that comes in doing something for those who cannot 
do for themselves. 

I only have this one question. Does not the population of Kanawha 
County constitute about one-eighth of the State’s total population ? 

Mrs. Hasn. I think that is true. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mrs. Hash. 

Mrs. Hasu. Thank you. And on behalf of the thousands of vol- 
unteers in our community, I accept your very kind words. 
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Senator Byrp. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Stout, will you please come forward 

Mr. Stout, are you prepared to submit your testimony? After you 
have completed your testimony, we will recess for lunch. 

Mr. Stout, would you please hold your comments for a moment? 
I would like Congressman Hechler, who is your Representative from 
the Fourth District, to have the honor of presenting you to our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Hecuter. We are very pleased to have Allen Stout here. He 
is secretary of the Parkersburg Building Trades Council and also 
business agent for the sheet-metal workers in Parkersburg. 

I might say, Senator Byrd, we had lunch yesterday with Virgil 
Holbert who is attending the Building Trades ‘Council Conference in 
Washington. That is the reason V irgil Holbert cannot be here today. 
But we are very pleased to have you testifying before this committee, 
Mr. Allen Stout. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN L. STOUT, SECRETARY, PARKERSBURG 
W. VA., BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. Srout. I do not have any speech or anything like that. All I 
have is some facts on the unemployment situation in the Parkers- 
burg area which I received yester day. I would be glad to read them 
to you or turn them over to you, submit them to the committee. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Stout, if you have those on the form which you 
hold in your hand, I wonder if it might not be just as well to submit 


them for the record and you can be “assured that they will be given 
sareful study by the subcommittee. Then if you care to add any tes- 
timony over and above that, we will be very glad to listen to you. 
Mr. Srour. I will turn them over to the committee now. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


The following information.is designed to reflect the overall adequacy of labor 
supply for the Parkersburg area. As you know, we just completed our labor 
market report, therefore, the employment figures are as current as it is possible 
for us to compile. As of the first of January the labor force for the Parkersburg 
area, which includes Wood, Pleasants, Calhoun, Wirt and Ritchie Counties, had 
an estimated total of 39,780. Most of the people live in Wood County while the 
remainder live within reasonable commuting distance of Parkersburg. 'Those 
employed totaled 36,450 and there were 3,330 unemployed, or 8.4 percent of the 
labor force representing unemployment for this area. 

Here is a comparison over the past year of unemployment for this area, 
January 1958, 8.3 percent; July 1958, 10.7 percent; January 1959, 8.4 percent. 

The Bureau of Employment Security classification for the Parkersburg area 
is therefore described as an area in which the current and prospective local Ja- 
bor supply substantially exceeds labor requirements. 

A breakdown of the active applications on file by occupations shows the fol- 
lowing count: 


Professional and managerial 
i a ee 
Service (domestic, personal, and protective) .....__.____-_____________ 
Skilled 


12,441 are men and 340 are female applicants. 
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An increase in the number of unemployment claims filed has been evident dur- 
ing the past 3 weeks. 


We do not have the total number of claims taken in the Parkersburg office for 
the month of February but from all indications it was about the same as Jan- 
uray which totaled 4,777, and well above December 1958, 3,602. 

Mr. Srour. The only thing that I could see would be of some help 
in that area right at the present time is that we have two proposed 
jobs, Gov ernment jobs, one of which is a Federal building in Parkers- 
burg, and also locks at Belleville. If we could get those under con- 
struction at the present time or in the near future that would take 
care of some of the unemployment in that area. 

Senator Byrp. One is the Federal building you say ? 

Mr. Sroutr. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Has this project already reached the planning stage? 

Mr. Strout. Yes, it has. 

Senator Byrp. You understand, do you not, that there are no 
moneys in the budget that was submitted by the President to the 
Congress for new construction or new planning? 

Not having represented your congressional district before I left 
representation of the Sixth District, T am not fully knowledgeable of 
the situation you are speaking of. Perhaps, Congressman Hechler, 
now that you represent that district, are aware of the status of the 
Federal building about which he speaks. 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes, and the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, if I can quote him, has assured us that the dirt will 
fly before the end of the year. 

So this is one case where we are able to push forward with this 
particular project. There has been some discussion about the Belle- 
ville locks. No funds were provided in the President’s budget for 
construction of the Belleville locks. However, this is a project on 
which the West Virginia delegation is pushing forward. I agree 
with you, Mr. Stout, these are two things which are very much 
needed in the Par kersburg area and would contribute a great deal 
toward alleviating the unemployment situation in that area. 

Senator Byrp. How much unemployment do you think would be 
alleviated by these two projects were they gotten under construction ? 

Mr. Srour. They should take up between 800 and 900 people. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, that would only be temporary. 

Mr. Stour. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Temporary in nature. So you, then, in representing 
your citizens of that area, I assume, take the position that we still 
need legislation of this kind to provide the long-run solution to the 
problem ? 

Mr. Srout. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. And you think that legislation of this kind is neces- 
sary ? 

Mr. Srout. I do. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have any further comment, Mr. Stout? 

Mr. Srour. None at all, sir. 

Senator Byro. Thank’ you very much for appearing before our 
committee, and we apologize for keeping you waiting. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Hecuter. Thank you, Mr. Stout. 

Senator Byrp. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 1:30 p.m. this date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Byrn. The time of 1:30 having arrived, the subcommittee 
will come to order. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Miles Stanley. I understand Mr. 
Stanley has a meeting at 2 o’clock that he must attend, so I have 
tried to accommodate him by giving him the first opportunity this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Stanley, would you like to come to the table here? You may 
sit or stand, either way you prefer. 

If you have a prepared statement, you may read it or you may 
submit it for the record and talk informally. You proceed in anyway 
you wish. . 


STATEMENT OF MILES C. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
LABOR FEDERATION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Sranuey. I have a prepared statement, and at the pleasure 
of the committee I would like to read it. 

Senator Byrrp. Would you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Srantey. Senator Byrd, ladies and gentlemen, my name is 
Miles Stanley. I am president of the West Virginia Labor Fed- 
eration, AFL-CIO. I appear here today on behalf of the federation 
and upon the invitation of this Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

The organization I represent and I, personally, are most appre- 
ciative of this opportunity to be heard upon a subject as vital and 
important to West Virginia citizens and to the future economic well- 
being of the State as the Area Redevelopment Act now pending in 
the Congress of the United States. 

I am not prepared, nor do I believe it would serve a useful pur- 
pose at this time to discuss the merits of the various bills now under 
consideration relating to this subject. However an examination of 
each of the measures before the committee shows that, in our con- 
sidered opinion, S. 722 most nearly meets the need for which this 
type of legislation is designed and intended. 

The need, of course, is : for immediate jobs for the estimated 75,000 
persons currently on, or off, the unemployment rolls of the State. 
There were 67,928 active applications for employment on file as of 
January 31, 1959. Even more significant of the pressing need for 
immediate remedial action is that of this number of unemployed 
workers, 47,432 had exhausted regular State uneniploy ment benefits 
during the 14-month period ending February 28, 1959, and 19,468 
had exhausted benefits under the temporary program. 

In the Kanawha County metropolitan area alone, as of January 
15, 1959, there were 13,200 unemployed workers seeking employment 
through the local office of the West Virginia Department of Em- 
ployment Security. This compares with 12,100 in November 1958, 
and 12.200 in January 1958, showing a worsening trend in the unem- 
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ployment picture. Percentagewise, according to figures supplied by 
the department of employment security 11% percent of the total 
work force of 114,650 in the Kanawha County area is idle. Since 
January 1, 1958, to January 31, 1959, 3,347 persons had exhausted 
regular unemployment benefits, with an additional 1,355 receiving 
final checks under the temporary plan in effect since June 1958. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. oni how does this percentage of unemploy- 
ment which exists in the Kanawha County area, the Charleston area, 
compare with the percentage of unemployment existing in the Hunt- 
ington-Ashland area ? 

Mr. Staniey. In the Huntington-Ashland area it is my understand- 
ing it is higher, possibly running as high as 15 percent. 

A survey yesterday of seven building trades organizations in 
Kanawha County, affiliated with this federation, shows this dismal 
prospect : 

Laborers Local Union No. 1353: “Employment off 58 percent at 
end of 1958 over 1957.” 

Carpenters Local Union No. 1207: “Worst unemployment since 
the major depression of the thirties, with 60 percent of members seek- 
ing work.” 

Painters Local Union No. 970: “More than 75 percent of members 
unemployed.” 

Electricians Local Union No. 466: “In 1957, 100 percent of members 
were employed ; now, 62 percent are unemployed.” 

Boilermakers Local Union No. 667: “Of approximately 500 mem- 
bers working in 1957, only 50 are presently employed, a drop of 90 
percent.” 

Ironworkers Local Union No. 301: “Only 50 percent of members 
now employed.” 

This condition, which began in November 1957, has continued un- 
abated until the present with no prospects for immediate relief, 
despite claims of certain business organizations that the State’s 
economy is becoming “healthier.” It is the contention of this federa- 
tion that the statewide estimate of 75,000 unemployed, which takes 
into consideration workers who are no longer a statistic because they 
have exhausted unemployment benefits or who are working only part 
time and are not counted, represents 15 percent of the total nonagri- 
cultural work force of approoximately 500,000. 

West Virginia, along with the Kanawha County area, is the victim 
of an industrial revolution in which technological, or automated pro- 
duction of goods and services has temporarily, if not permanently, 
reduced the number of job opportunities in the basic chemical and 
coal industries. The heralded return to general prosperity in several 
other parts of the Nation has not been felt here. In the past few 
weeks, a major local chemical manufacturing firm announced a planned 
work force reduction of 500 persons during 1959 because of technologi- 
cal improvements in productions methods. Although I do not pre- 
sume to speak for the coal industry, it is a well-known fact that the 
number of miners employed in West Virginia has steadily decreased 
in the last 10 years from more than 100,000 persons to less than 45,000 
at this time. 

Smaller industrial concerns of all types, including building and 
construction firms, also are installing automated devices and seeking 
other ways to cut the number of persons employed and at the same 
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time increase production. As a labor organization we have no objec- 
tion to progress. However, such a period of change now facing the 
citizens of this State and of this area has produced a byproduct of 
human suffering, privation, and need. The thousands of.West Vir- 
ginians—40,888 who had exhausted regular unemployment benefits 
at the end of 1958, and 13,108 who had exhausted temporary benefits 
at the beginning of this year—are in dire need of immediate assist- 
ance if they are to supply the very necessities of life to their families. 
They have nowhere to turn for relief with the single exception of 
being eligible for small allotments of surplus Government commodi- 
ties which, at best, merely supplement an already inadequate diet. 

These people want to work at productive employment. They cer- 
tainly deserve something better than to remain in a state of bare exist- 
ence without hope of relief. 

It is our opinion that S. 722 should be enacted at once to provide 
an opportunity for areas such as exist in this State to make jobs avail- 
able immediately. We were extremely disappointed when a Presi- 
dential veto forestalled a similar measure last year that had passed 
the Congress with broad bipartisan support. Since 1952, the plat- 
forms of both major parties recognized the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to help eradicate the cancer of area blight which 
infests so many American communities, particularly the chronically 
depressed areas. This bill would serve a twofold purpose: One, it 
would temporarily solve the critical unemployment problem by giving 
people an opportunity to work, and, two, it would allow local com- 
munities to plan and finance worthwhile improvements through slum 
clearance and development of new industrial, commercial, and com- 
munity facilities for the permanent benefit of ‘all citizens and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Although enactment of an Area Redevelopment Act is vitally 
needed without delay, it is the belief of my organization that more 
permanent governmental remedies are necessary to allevi ate the basic 
causes of unemployment in an evergrowing economy and increasing 
pee If I may take the liberty of digressing, I would like to 

riefly enumerate them: 

1. Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for a 
35-hour week and a 7-hour day; and 

2. Lowering the retirement age under the social security system to 
60 and increasing monthly benefits to reflect the continued rising costs 
of living. 

In the first instance, it is obvious that if the standard workweek 
were reduced by 121% percent, it would theoretically result in new job 
opportunities for 1214 percent of the number of workers presently 
employed. Certainly, this would be a great factor in aiding West 
-Virginia and the Nation to return to full employment and a strong, 
healthy economy. 

In the second instance, one of the reasons why unemployment tends 
to pyramid at an alarming pace during periods of low economic ac- 
tivity, is that in the normal course of events younger workers are the 
first affected by layoffs. 

These young men are hanietoat market. It is they who are buying 
a home, a car, a television, and other conveniences which accompany 
the American way of life. It is they who are raising a family that 
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must be clothed and fed. Thus, when thousands of these young work- 
ers are laid off the consuming market shrinks very rapidly. Con- 
versely, the older worker approaching the age of retirement has, m 
most’ cases; long since acquired the items referred to above. His fam- 
ily is grown; therefore, a greater portion of his income goes into sav- 
ings or remains static. This is as it should be. 

However, we believe that if older workers were permitted and en- 
couraged to retire at an earlier age with sufficient income to maintain 
a modest standard of living, that many thousands of jobs would be- 
come available for younger men who are or will become unemployed 
due to the reasons referred to earlier in this statement. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO believes that : 

1. Improvements in wages, salaries, and fringe benefits are essen- 
tial to raise consumer buying power and to increase consumer pur- 
chases of goods, services, and homes. Such improvements can be 
granted without a rising price level out of the extraordinary gains 
of productivity and sharply increasing profits of the past 9 months. 

2. Government policy should aim at continuing economic growth 
and full employment, particularly at this time of persistent large- 
scale unemployment, underutilization of productive capacity and 
numerous shortcomings in public services and national defense. 

8. The general tight-money policy, which discourages economic 
expansion, should be halted. The stock market boom represents the 
only inflationary aspect of the economy. The Government should 
attempt to reduce speculation in stocks by strictly enforcing the 
elimination of margins on all stock purchases. 

4. Federal legislation is needed to provide additional and permanent 
minimum standards for State unemployment insurance assistance. 

5. Coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act should be extended 
to millions of low-wage workers who are not now protected by that 
law. The act should also raise the legal minimum wage to at least 
$1.25 an hour. 

6. Federal aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries, hos- 
pitals, community facilities, urban redevelopment, and housing are 
vital and essential if the growing social needs of the American people 
are to be met. 

On the local scene, we deplore the tremendous waste of productive 
facilities embodied in the huge naval ordnance plan in South Charles: 
ton. Instead of the Federal Government building new plants and 
manufacturing facilities for the production of defense materials, we 
believe the Government should divert more defense contracts to this 
area and the naval ordnance plant should be converted to whatever 
extent necessary to utilize its full potential and provide several hun- 
dred additional jobs in this area. 

_In conclusion, on behalf of the organization I represent, I would 
like to commend the members of the Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization, the members of the parent Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. and yourself, Senator Byrd, for providing this 
opportunity for West Virginia’s citizens to be heard in this crisis. 
Senator Byrp. Does that complete your statement ? 
Mr. Sranuey. That completes my statement. I would be glad to 


answer any questions the committee might care to tender at the ap- 
propriate time. 
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Senator Byrn. I think you have submitted a very commendable 
statement, and it is a challenging one. There is information in your 
statement that is not only useful to the subcommittee in its present 
deliberations, but the information will be useful to the Members of 
the U.S. Senate as we approach other legislative matters. 

I wonder if you could state what the cost of implementation of 
your suggestion that the age be lowered from 65 to 60 years might 
entail ? 

Mr, Srantey. No, sir, I could not at the moment. I would be very 
happy to get that information forward to the committee. 

enator Byrp. I think, Mr. Stanley, that the long-run annual cost 
cost would be approximately $5 billion a year. That would entail 
an additional payroll tax of about 1.8 percent. 

Do you feel that the employee would be willing to support the en- 
tire additional cost of 1.8 percent so as to provide this lower eligibil- 
ity age and so as to obviate any increase in the payroll tax to the 
employer ? 

I preface that question by this statement: that there is a good 
deal of support for this suggestion in the Congress, and at the 
same time there is considerable opposition. The opposition rightly 
comes from the emp,vyer group. Having been a small country 
store groceryman at one time, I think I can understand the oppos' 
tion that would come from the employer group. 

I know it is difficult for the small businessman to pay that addi- 
tional nine-tenths of 1 percent payroll tax, and I am just wonder- 
ing if the Congress could approach this matter from the standpoint 
of the employee taking on the burden of the additional tax that 
would be necessary to pay for lowering the age to 60, and, of course, 
letting the other already scheduled increases go into effect. 

I wonder if, in your opinion, the employee would be willing to 
shoulder this additional cost himself ? 

Mr. Sranuey. The question itself raises some questions in my own 
mind, Senator. 

For example, if the end result of such a reduction being put into 
effect would be the elimination to some degree of the unemploy- 
ment problem and thus relieving the strain on the economy to some 
extent, I wonder then if it would be fair to place the entire bur- 
den of this upon the employee, since the employer in the end would 
also stand to benefit considerably from it. 

I am not prepared to answer your question yes or no, because it 
would take, of course, some direction from the people that I repre- 
sent before I would be prepared to take an official position. 

Personally, I think that, as a matter of getting initiated, if left 
solely up to me, and if the effects would be what I anticipate they 
would be, I would be willing to, as an individual, pay that full 1.8 
percent. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Stanley, do you know how many potential jobs 
would become available as a result of lowered eligibility age from 65 
to 60 years? 

Mr. Srantey. I do not know: the exact figure, Senator. I know 
that you have personally been interested in this for some time. Per- 
haps you have the figure in your mind. I would hesitate to give 
ah estimate, because I feel that you personally are a better author- 
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ity 4 it than I. There are several hundred thousand jobs in- 
volv 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Stanley, again for the record, in what capacity 
do ae appear here today ? 

Mr. Srantey. I appear here as president of the West Virginia La 
bor Federation, AFL-CIO, which is comprised of 69 separate and 
distinct international unions with membership in the State of West 
Virginia and approximately 600 local unions throughout the State. 

Senator Brrp. Let me say for the record and “for those who are 
present here today that you do an excellent job, in the opinion of 
this individual, and I personally welcome this opportunity to have 
you appear before our subcommittee. 

I would like to look at your statement a bit closer. While I am 
doing that, I would like Congressman Hechler, who has introduced 
similar legislation in the House of Representatives and who has been 
asked by me to sit at the table and participate at times in asking ques- 
tions, to ask any questions that he may have in mind at this time while 
T consider a little more carefully this statement, after which I may 
have some further questions. 

Congressman Hechler. 

Mr. Hecnurr. Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Mr. Srantey. I want to add my commendation to that of Senator 
Byrd for this very thorough and penetrating statement which you 
have given us. 

T would like to ask one or two questions. 

I am bombarded from time to time regarding this bill with letters 
from’ people that contain this argument: “Why should we talk about 
the sitaution in West Virginia ?—because it might discourage indus4 
tries which might be considering coming into West Virginia and it 
might hurt the reputation of the State if you talk about these economié 
conditions.” 

I would like to hear your comments on this line of argument. 

Mr. Stantey. Well, certainly, Congressman, I do not subscribe to 
that line of reasoning, or that field of thought, at all. I feel we must 
be realistic about the problem in West Virginia. I feel quite strongly 
one of the reasons our problems have not been solved in days gone by 
is that persons in a position to do something about the problems have 
not been realistic. They have tended to sort of stick their heads in the 
sand and say, “Well, if we just wait long enough 'the problems will go 
away or solve themselves.” 

But that actually has not happened. 

I cannot possibly see why an industry would not want to come to 
West Virginia ety because we have a surplus laber market. 

Mr. Hecuurr. That may be a great attraction. ‘ 

Mr. Srantey. We happen to be the third largest producer of natural 
resources in the entire country. Our tax structure in the State is 
fairly kind to industry. 

According to a recent report that I read, among 16 States I think 
West Virginia ranked ninth in the burden that they placed upon 
industry. 

I think anyone would agree that our tax structure is not excessive. 
It is rather a distribution of burden that is equitable in this State. 
That applies to some industries as well as individuals. 
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So I could not subscribe to that school of thought at all. 

Mr. Hecuter. Just one more quick question, because I know you 
have to get away, Mr. Stanley. 

Another criticism that has been made about this bill is that it does 
not go far enough. You have outlined an excellent program at the 
end of your statement. IL wantéd to clarify for the record whether 
the submission of this program indicates any feeling on your part 
that-this bill is a hopeless bill because it does not go far enough. 

Mr. Stanuey. Not at all. I think the bill itself was intended to do 
something different from what the other programs which I outlined 
at the end of my statement are intended to do. They are permanent 
remedial measures that we feel must be taken in order to pull us out 
of the economic slump we might find ourselves in from time to time 
as our economy expands and our population grows larger. Whereas 
the area redevelopment bill is intended, as I understand it, to do some- 
thing immediately about the problem and at the same time to help 
some of our community facilities, et cetera, that are obsolete and need 
to be upgraded to be more commensurate with the progress that is 
being made in other fields. 

At least, that is my understanding of the bill. 

.Mr. Hecuier. Thank you, Mr. Stanley, you have been most helpful. 

Mr. Srantey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Stanley, I am fearful that the bill is not im- 
mediate enough in its intended effect. 

Mr. Srantey. Yes. That is my concern. 

Senator Byrp. I do think of it as not a temporary measure, but 
I think of it more as a permanent solution or partial solution to our 
problem. 

This measure is intended to be one which will stimulate private 
initiative, private enterprise. It merely intends to make available to 
those areas which cannot get immediate funds on reasonable terms 
elsewhere, Federal moneys. It puts the Federal Government back 
of this whole program, the Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Defense, and the other governmental 
departments. They are all marshaled in their strength to back up 
this program. 

‘There is the grant feature, of course, which would enable areas 
which could not hope to secure loans anywhere to get moneys with 
which to construct public facilities that are absolutely necessary if 
industries are to be attracted from without. 

I might point out that the legislation provides that no assistance 
will be given as a result of the legislation to any industry which 
might move from some other area into a depressed area, if by its so 
moving it would create an unemployment problem in the area of 
original location. 

It is hoped that this legislation by its loans, by its grants, by its 
technical assistance,..by ils subsistence payments, by -its vocational 
training, will help these areas to plan for themselves and to prepare 
for their long-run pull. 

So I do not think it is temporary. I do not mean to say that 
you think of it in that manner. Something in the reading of your 
statement left me with the impression that you might feel that it is 
temporary. 
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I think it is of a permanent nature, or at least a long-run nature 
but I do, however, share with you your concern that it may not be 
immediate enough. 

Mr. Sranuey. By “immediate,” when I answered Dr. Hechler’s 
statement, I had reference to within the next 2 or 3 years, if we were 
able to implement it within that period of time. The other programs 
which I mention in the statement are more of a preventive nature, 
I would think, to prevent the recurrence of this in the future. 

I think if you examine each of them, they put certain safeguards 
in the economy that might help to deter future economic recession, 
where the area redevelopment bill, as I understand it, is designed to 
upgrade our whole economy on a relatively short-term basis as op- 
posed toa 10- or 15- or 20-year program. 

Senator Byrv. Mr. Stanley, we thank you for your time and your 
very worthwhile contribution. We trust that the information you 
have given us and that which we will gather from others will enable 
us to enact the best possible kind of legislation that we possibly can 
devise to deal with this problem which is so common and which is of 
such concern to all of us. 

Mr. Stantey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Walter Thurmond, would you come before our 
subcommittee, please ? 

Mr. Thurmond indicated he is not feeling so well today, and I 
thought we might take him next. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. THURMOND, CHARLESTON, W. VA: 


Mr. Tuurmonp. My name is Waiter R. Thurmond. My residence 
is Charleston, W. Va. 

[ come here as a citizen of West Virginia to testify, and I do not 
represent in this hearing any org: unization or association. 

I have spent all my ‘life in the coal industry, and what I have to 
say will be directly in connection with that industry and nothing in 
connection with any of the other industries operating within the 
State. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, may I say that we consider you as 
a very valuable citizen. 1 personally know some of the contributions 
that you have made to our State’s economic growth, and I am de- 
lighted today to welcome you here as a citizen, as a good citizen, as 
a foremost citizen of West Virginia. 

Would you proceed ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Your observations are very flattering, and I am 
afraid they are not wholly deserved. 

There is considerable unemployment within the coal industry of 
West Virginia. Such is evident, and it is undisputed. 

The question is: How great is it? What brought it about? What 
can be done to relieve it ? 

First, as to the amount of unemployment, there is w ide divergence 
of opinion. Even in the State reports, different divisions of the 
State make a difference in the number of unemployed—as many as 
10,000. I have seen reports listing the number of unemployed as 
30,000 in mining. Other reports are as low as 10,000. 

My investigation leads me to believe both are wrong; one too high, 
and the other, I think, too low. 
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Employment in West Virginia coal mines has been on the decrease 
for about a decade. Many of those formerly employed have found 
employment in other industries who have become eligible for pensions 
under the United Mine Workers’ welfare and retirement plan and 
are no longer considered in the unemployment pool. 

Then it is known that many others have found employment in 
manufacturing plants in Ohio, some in Pennsylvania, some in Detroit, 
Mich., and they commute on a weekly or a biweekly basis. They still 
maintain their citizenship down here. 

I should think 15,000 to 18,000 miners could be classified as un- 
employed and eligible for help, except those drawing unemployment 
compensation. These are responsible for the welfare of about 60,000 
people. 

Surveys made in years past indicate that the miner is usually 
responsible for the welfare of about four people. 

Senator Byrp. I am not sure that I eieitaed your statistics. Did 
you say 15,000 or upwards of miners are unemployed, in addition to 
those still receiving unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. THurRMOND. There might be. About 15,000. 

Others may have different information, but I do not believe that is 
very far off. 

But as I said before, they are responsible for the living, the welfare, 
of about four times that many. 

There are two, possible three, causes. The first is the encroachment 
of foreign oil into coal markets along the eastern seaboard. For 
example, it used to be that southern West Virginia alone could rely on 
New England to purchase 12 million to 14 million tons of coal yearly. 
That has dropped now to 4 million. We have not exceeded 4 million 
for a couple of years. 

Other seaboard areas likewise have decreased their coal tonnage in 
favor of oil. 

Senatory Byrrp. When you say southern West Virginia, just what 
do you mean ? 

Mr. THurmonp. I mean those mines located on and south of the 
Kanawha River. There are mines right on the north side of the river 
that I included in that. It is generally what is known as districts 
7 and 8 under the Bituminous Coal Act, and generally districts 17 and 
29 in the United Mines Workers’ computation of it. 

Other seaboard areas than New England decreased their coal tonnage 
in favor of oil. 

Last year, a residual oil was imported into this country to the 
equivalent of 36 million tons of coal. 

Senator Byrp. How many million barrels? 

Mr. THurmMonp. About 41% times that 36 million. 

Senator Byrp. That would mean about 173 million barrels of oil 
last year? 

Mr. THurmonpD. Something like that. Nearly all of this displace- 
ment of coal would have been mined in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. What percentage of the oil equivalent 
actually displaces coal ? 

Mr. THurMonD. That is a matter that is pretty hard to get at, but 
I should say that three-fourths of that oil directly displaced coal. 

Senator Byrp. The figure that I heard was 76 percent, so we are just 
about together, are we not? 
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Mr. TuHurmonp. That is not too big a difference. I have calculated 
it several times. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to have your explanation, Mr. Thur- 
mond, as to why the other 24 percent does not displace coal. 

Mr. ean There is some oil and gas that is being used in this 
area, has been for some time, and they would have gotten their per- 
centage probably of this coal that was displaced. 

But on oil now, since you have asked that question, I will just get 
into one thing that has been injurious to us—that is, to the coal 
industry. 

During the war they constructed some immense pipelines from the 
southwest, Texas, clear up through West Virginia and on into New 
England. Ostensibly they were for fuel duri ing the war. But those 
pipelines were not completed until after the war ended. 

The Government sold those pipelines to the great oil industries of 
the southwest for 15 percent of the cost of them, and then they were in 
business up here. 

That has been a tremendous disadvantage to the coal industry right 
there. But that might account for that oil and coal that I said would 
pick up 25 percent of the slack in oil equivalent. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, what percentage of the consumers 
on the east coast could convert from oil to coal if the foreign resdual 
oil importS were immediately cut off completely? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Practically all of them that have been built since 
the war. They can shut off and on by turning a valve. There are 
some of the older ones that could not, but a very small proportion. 

Senator Byrp. You are saying then, are you, that, say, 80, 85, or 
90 percent of the consumers could convert back to coal ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Something hke that. Very quickly. 

Senator Byrp. I do not want to interrupt you further. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Before the oil they had coal facilities, and they 
never destroyed the coal facilities. They still maintained them. 
When they originally went to oil, it took a little more time to do 
that. 

But I should say a great proportion of the plants that were not 
built in the very last 2 years were originally built for coal, and they 
maintained that facility when they converted to oil. 

I have said nearly all of this displacement would have been mined 
in West Virginia, and three-fourths of it in nine counties on and south 
of the Kanawha River. 

This morning I heard you ask a question about West Virginia’s 
proportion of the coal in Logan, Raleigh, and McDowell Counties. 
I might just say, and I have examined this very closely and have 
used it in other testimony, there are nine counties south of the Kana- 
wha River here that comprise about one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
the area of this country, and yet they produce more than 20 percent 
of all the coal mined in America. It is the greatest concentration of 
mining in the world. It is better prepared ‘to keep it up and carry 
on for the benefit of the public if let alone by these encroaching 
fuel oils. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of West Virginia’s coal produc- 
tion goes into the east coast markets ? 
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Mr. Tuurmonp. The last 3 years, one-third of all southern West 
Virginia coal has gone export. Better than a third—40 percent— 
in 1957 went export. 

Senator Byrp. Export ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. And in addition to that, a considerable amount 
went to the eastern seaboard and States bordering on the eastern 
seaboard, inland from the seaport. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know what percentage of West Virginia’s 
coal production went into the east coast seaboard markets? 

Mr. THurmonp. Other than the last year, over half of it. 

Senator Byrp. Over half? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Has gone east, has moved east. And that included 
overseas. I just looked up one county the other day, Logan County, 
and in the last 2 months, January and the first 2 weeks in February, 
50.8 percent of their coal went east—that is, into these eastern sea- 
board markets—New England and down to Georgia and abroad. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the consumption of coal in east- 
ern seaboard markets has come from West Virginia ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. A great proportion of it. Pennsylvania, of course, 
ships a great deal of coal into that market, say north of Philadelphia, 
east to the seaboard, but even then, New England has been southern 
West Virginia’s market. 

That market was developed in about 1900 and has been growing 
since then. There are two reasons for it. One reason is we have a 
product that they like. It is a good quality of coal. The second is 
that by shipping it to tidewater at Newport News and then by boat 
into New England we have a competitive freight rate, one of the few 
places where we do have it. 

Senator Byrrp. What percentage of the 171 million barrels of oil 
that came in to the east coast market last year from Venezuela and 
other areas was used in the east coast markets ? 

Mr. THurmonp. Nearly all of it. 

Senator Byrp. Nearly all of it? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is, I should say, if you draw a north and 
south line through Charleston, all of it practically would have been 
used east of us. 

Senator Byrrp. Suppose quotas were imposed upon foreign imports. 
Would not the domestic production of residual oil move in and take 
up the slack ? 

Mr. THurmonp. You mean that produced from domestic crude? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. TuHurmonp. I do not think it could. I do not think it would. 

Senator Brrp. Would that be a competitive product with coal? 

Mr. THurMonD. Inasmall way. Not an equal competitor. 

Senator Byrp. It would not compete as does the foreign residual? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No. 

Senator Byrrp. Why cannot coal compete with foreign residuals? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. They produce oil in the foreign countries by pay- 
ing people about as much for a day’s work as we pay them here for an 
hour. They do not pay the labor anything over there. And then it 
is all brought over in tankers flying foreign flags, and seamen’s rates 
on these foreign vessels are very much lower. 
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Another thing, residual oil is a byproduct, and they can get enough 
out of their refined products so that they can just, as long as you let 
them in here, beat any price that coal could furnish fuel for. 

Senator Byrp. So price is not a question then, insofar as foreign 
residual is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, because they can meet any price in the world: 
They can just do whatever they want to. Otherwise, if they did not 
sell it over here or somewhere, they would have to dump it in the 
ocean. They could still dump it in there and make a profit on what 
they are getting out of the refined products. 

Senator Byrrp. Are you aware of the fact that the railroads have 
petitioned the regulatory Federal agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for permission to lower their rates in order that they 
might save customers who are about to convert from coal to oil? 

Mr. THurmonp. Oh, yes, they have done that in one or two in- 
stances, and have been successful. 

There is one I have in mind in Point Possum, a point down there 
below Washington, I think inaugurated rates there to help some. 

But that is only applicable to tremendous consumers. I think you 
= to buy about 500,000 tons, something like that, before you get 
that rate. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, what kind of a chunk has the resi- 
dual oil coming in from other countries really taken out of the coal 
market ? 

Mr. THurmonp. Would you repeat the question, please ? 

Senator Byrp. There are other reasons for coal’s depressed situa- 
tion at this time—dieselization, mechanization. 

Mr. J RURMOND: What do you want me to discuss first? Mechani- 
zation ? 

Senator Byrp. No; my first question is this: Are you prepared to 
state to the committee what percent of the coal market has been 
lost to foreign residual oil imports alone? In other words, if they 
were to be cut off tomorrow, what increase in coal production could 
we expect from that one source ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I think you can expect a rate of 10 million or 12 
million tons right off in southern West Virginia, and a comparative 
amount in northern West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose you proceed, Mr. Thurmond. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. It takes several thousand miners to mine 12 million 
tons of coal. The average miner mines a little better than 2,000 tons a 
year. He could produce at a greater rate, but there has not been a 
market for more than about 210 days’ work, whereas there are 280-some 
days available under the contract. 

Senator Byrp. There was a time when about 98 percent of the coal 
produced was hand loaded. What percentage—— 

Mr. THurmonp. I can remember when there was a hundred percent 
of it hand loaded, long back of that. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage is hand loaded today ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. What percentage ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. THurmonp. We are over 90 percent mechanized in West 
Virginia. 
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Senator Byrp. Over 90 percent ? 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. There was a time when 704,000 men worked in the 
mining industry in this country. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. In the Nation. 

Senator Byrp. How many work today in the mining industry ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I expect Mr. Lewis could testify to that better 
than I can, but I would say that it is between 190,000 and 200,000. 
I do not think it will exceed 200,000. It might. It is down to a third 
of what it used to be, anyway. 

Senator Byrp. I would like you to tell the committee something 
about the cost of mining equipment. 

_ We are cognizant of the fact that the coal that is produced today is 
being produced in highly mechanized mines. 

Mr. TuHurmonp. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if you could give the committee some idea 
of the cost of some of the pieces of equipment? 

The speaker of the house of delegates said this morning that a 
continuous mining machine would cost about $125,000. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I think I have some statistics on this. I should 
say that a fully mechanized section of a mine—that is, one section 
where a few men work—costs about: $125,000. But if you go to the 
continuous miner, which is just coming in now, it will cost $200,000. 

In other words, I made some calculations not long ago, and I used 
some mines, and I looked back over a good many years. It used to 
be that you could fully develop a mine, put in all the machinery that 
was then used, brvild the houses, the. railroad tracks, and the tipples, 
and everything for a less amount of money than it costs now to 
mechanize a section. 

It used to be, and I can remember very well, when we could install 
a mine such as we had then for a dollar a ton of annual production. I 
mean by that, if we were going to produce a hundred thousand tons a 
year, a hundred thousand dollars would build the mine and bring it 
up to that production. 

Now it takes anywhere from $300,000 to $500,000, depending upon 
the type of mine to be opened and where it is located. 

Senator Byrrp. How much money per ton of capacity production 
does it cost to open a new. mine ? 

. Mr. Tuurmonp. I just made that statement. It costs from $3 to 
$5 a ton of annual production. Ifa mine were going to produce a mil- 
lion tons, it would cost from $2 million to $5 million to install. 

Senator Byrrp. I had heard a different figure. I heard from $6 to 
$10 per ton. 
| Mr. Taurmonp. That would include the land. 

Senator Byrp. That is what we want—total cost. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I was going on the basis of just the installation of 
the plant, because in some instances the operator does not own the 
mine. He only works it on a royalty basis. 

Senator Byrp. What is the capitalization of the coal industry the 
country over today ? 

s Mr. Txurmonp. I cannot give you that, sir.. I have some ideas, but 
I would be afraid to give it. I think right today it is $5 a ton. 

Senator Byrp. Can you tell the committee something about the 

profits of the coal industry in the last 2 years? 
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Mr. Tuurmonp. It would be easier to tell about the losses. 

Senator Brrp. We would be interested. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The coal industry in West Virigina last year 
operated on a very narrow margin. Forty percent of the tonnagé 
lost money. On the amount of coal, the best information that I ¢an 
put together, the total income for coal was about $594 million in West 
Virginia, and of that a little over 98 percent was paid out to produce 
that coal. _ . 

In other words, that means that last year the coal industry of West 
Virginia as a whole operated on a profit of about 1.4 cents on the 
dollar. 

Do I make myself plain there? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. THurmonp. On each dollar of sales before Federal taxes. _ 

Of course, there are some mines that are a good deal better. But, 
as I said, 40 percent of the coal industry in this State operated at a 
loss last year. It isnot doing any better this year. , 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Thurmond, there having been 400 million tons 
of coal produced, then 160 million tons were produced at a loss? _ 

Mr. THurmonp. I was speaking of West: Virginia. I do not know 
the figure for the Nation. But I do not think the Nation did any 
better than West Virginia. 

Senator Brrp. You are speaking of West Virginia? 

Mr. TuurMonD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. Were you speaking of West Virginia in saying there 
was a profit made before taxes of 1.4 percent? ‘ 

Mr. TuHurmMonp. Yes; on the sales. 

Senator Byrp. And you were speaking of West Virginia? ; 

Mr. TuHurmonp. Yes, sir, entirely, because I do not have that infor- 
mation for the Nation. It probably could be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines but not yet. They run, as a matter of course, quite 
behind on those things. 

I want to furthermore say, speaking about the installation of this 
machinery, after it is installed the maintenance of it is very heavy. I 
can well remember the time when there was not much machinery in the 
mine, and 10 cents on the ton took care of what we call supplies—that 
is, things to maintain the property in operating condition. Now it is 
over a dollar. 

Part of it is due to inflated cost of everything, but more particularly 
due to the tremendous amount of mechanization. Those mining ma- 
chines have pretty heavy wear and tear on them. 

Senator Byrp. I do not want to belabor the point, but it is my 
understanding, in 1953, that 1,572 incorporated coal producers pro- 
duced about 80 percent of the coal in the country. Those 1,572 coal 
producers made a profit, after Federal taxes, of $13 million, which 
represented about three-fourths of 1 percent profit on the gross prod 
uct. And the next year, in 1954, after Federal taxes there was a deficit 
of $700,000. 

Mr. Tuurmonpb. Those are, I think, the BLS statistics. That is my 
recollection. 

Senator Byrp. These statistics show that the coal industry is work- 
ing on a very close margin, do they not? 

r. THurmonpD. Dangerously so. 


‘ 
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Senator Byrp. So we cannot expect in the future that this industry 
will be able to pick up these unemployed workers? We might even 
expect greater unemployment in the coal industry than we have seen 
in the recent past? Would you say that is a correct statement ! 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I do not think that there will ever be any more 
‘miners employed in West Virginia than there are employed now, 
unless a quick national emergency should occur. 

On the other hand, I think that it will probably go down. In other 
words, if there should be a demand for some increase in coal, the 
productivity would outrun the increase. 

Do you understand what I mean ? 

Senator Byrp. I will not ask any further questions a this point 
except to ask this: This naturally has a disastrous effect upon the rail 
industry also, does it not 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The rail industry ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Oh, certainly. Just in proportion. That 12 mil- 
lion tons that I said might have been shipped out of southern West 
Virginia to tidewater last year if it had not been for these oil imports 
would have brought the railroads $4.70 a ton gross profit, which is 
nearly $5. On 12 million tons, that would have been $60 million for 
these three railroads down here. 

Senator Byrp. Can you state the average age of open-top coal 

hoppers that are in the country today ? 
i Mr . THurmonp. That would be pretty hard, to give the average age. 
When I first remember, 40-ton hoppers were the largest hopper man- 
ufactured. And in 1900 the first steel hoppers appeared. ‘They were 
of the capacity of 50 tons. They are the predominant car yet. 

I do not mean those identical cars, but I mean the 50-ton cars. 

Later on, the 70-ton hopper was manufactured. I recall distinctly 
about those. 

The first 50-ton hoppers were nicknamed “battleships” because it 
was just after the Spanish-American War when the first battleships 
came into play. 

coats teen When was the 70-ton hopper produced ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I think it was in 1909. I know it first appeared 
down here in this country immediately after the Zitanic was sunk— 
1909 or 1911, whichever it was. The 7itanic was supposed to be the 
biggest thing ever built, and they called them “titanics.” 

estar Byrp. Would you not say that there is a considerable 
amount of rolling stock equipment today on the railroads that is 30 
years of age or older? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I am not in a position to say, sir. We had all the 
equipment needed down here. These railroads have furnished us 
a 100 percent supply of cars almost since World War I. But I am 
not prepared to say and I would not want to commit myself. 

Senator Brrp. Are you in a position to say that more equipment 
is being retired than is being put on order? 

Mr. THurmonp, I just do not know about that. Mr. Touhy of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, in making a statement before the 
Finance Committee last year, referred to his railroad, and I think that 
would be true of the N. & W. and the Virginia. They had no deferred 
maintenance on these reads. For .a great many other roads through 
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the Nation you cannot say that. But I would not want to commit 
myself. Iam getting out of my field. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, I will not ask further questions. 
I would iike you to proceed with your statement. 

Mr. THuRMOND. | think some of the questions you have asked are al- 
ready in here, but I will read it as I have it anyway. 

The second cause has been the increase in productivity—that is, 
cause of this unemployment. At the end of World War II, produc- 
tion per man shift was just about 6 tons in West Virginia. Today it 
is 11 tons, and in 2 or 3 years it will be 15 tons or maybe more. 

I was talking with a coal operator today, and he is not in West 
Virginia but is just over the border in Kentucky and has an affilia- 
tion in West Virginia, and in January he produced 30 tons per shift 
including all men up to and including the supervisory. 

There will never be a time when many, if any, more miners will be 
employed in West Virginia than are now working. 

The third cause of unemployment is the capturing of the coal mar- 
ket by the substitute fuels—oil, gas, and diesel. We have discussed 
that, and there is no need to go into detail on this matter. It is too 
well known by the committee and all. 

A fourth cause, I think, and I am not criticizing either party for it, 
is that the wages have gone up to a point where the coal producer has 
priced himself out of the market and the miner has priced himself out 
of ajob. AsI say, it is no criticism. Contracts were openly arrived 
at and signed by both parties, so I am not criticizing. 1 am just sta- 
ting it as a fact, but it isa fact. 

In the last few years coal has found a substantial overseas market. 
In fact, during the last 3 years southern West Virginia has shipped 
more than a third of its coal production abroad. At present about 
25 percent is being shipped into this market. 

I may depart from the text here a little bit to say that this market 
has. been hit a very severe blow within the last few weeks, which you 
gentlemen not only are well acquainted with but have been doing 
everything you could to do something about. I refer to the embargo 
on the tariff placed on coal in Germany of $4.76 a ton. 

Germany last year alone purchased over 8 million tons of coal from 
this country, and 

Senator Byrn. Is is not true that Germany’s basic industry is the 
coal industry ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes. Itis basic, yes. Just as itisin America. It 
is the basic material in all manufacturing. 

Senator Byrn. Is its economy based largely upon coal ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know how much coal is stockpiled in Ger- 
many ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No. I have seen so many different estimates of it 
that I do not know. I do not think I know any more about it than 
probably those who made the estimates. But it is enough that the Ger- 
man Government was very much disturbed about unemployment in 
its own coal industry. 

I feel if this Congress was as much interested in protecting the coal 
industry of America as Germany is in protecting hers, we would be 
a long way better off. 
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I want to say just at this point that all times our representatives 
from West Virginia, both in the Senate and the House, have done 
great service in trying to bring about better conditions for our coal 
industry. I think every citizen in West Virginia should appreciate it. 
They are not letting up on that. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Thurmond. Our method of ap- 
proach has at times been criticized. 

Mr. TuHurmonp. I have been very close to that for a number of years. 
I think I have made nine appearances before the House and Senate on 
this coal, residual oil, imports, and foreign-exports matter. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to ask you a question at this point. You 
are quite critical of unregulated imports of residual oil / 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. The members of the delegation in the House and 
Senate have been very assiduously active in opposing these imports? 

Mr. Tuvurmonp. I have just stated that. 

Senator Byrn. And at times we have been criticized. I do not have 
any quarrel with that. You said at the beginning that you are appear- 
ing here today in the capacity of a private citizen? 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I think the record ought to show just how you came 
to be knowledgeable of this whole situation. Tell us what you did 
before you became a private citizen. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. In 1896 I went to work in the coal mines as a 
trapper, and I followed the industry ever since with the exception of 
the time I was in school and 4 years as collector of internal revenue 
for the State of West Virginia and 4 years as president of the State 
board of control. 

I have been in it in all capacities. For the last 17 years I have been 
connected with the Southern Coal Producers Association. 

One of the duties of my office was to gather this information. We 
gathered it on costs, realization, employment, unemployment, earn- 
ings of miners, on cash payroll, deductions, and everything pertaining 
to the industry. 

Senator Byrp. How long were you connected with the Southern 
Coal Producers Association ? 

Mr. THurmonp. I was secretary of it from its beginning until last 
November. 

Senator Byrp. So then I can be reassured in having opposed un- 
regulated imports of oil in the knowledge that one with your vast 
experience in working with the coal industry as you have seems to 
think that position is very well taken. 

Thank you, Mr. Thurmond. You don’t have to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Tourmonp. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Byrp. I am very gratified that you have appeared today. 

Mr. THurmonp. I have tried to be as active as I can. There are 
some things about which I cannot be decimally accurate. But I think 
Iam pretty accurate on my statistics. 

Senator Byrp. Will you please proceed ? 

_ Mr. Txurmonp. I could continue on with other problems confront- 
ing the industry, and, of course, likewise confronting the employees 
in that industry, because when one is affected the other is affected. 
But they are too well known to the committee and to the Congress. 
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There are 20 volumes of hearings on this matter available up there 
now, most of them conducted by Senator Neely. . 

I do not know what to say too much about the remedy for this. As 
a matter of fact, immediate relief such as grants and caring for the 
hungry I think in general—I am departing from the text now—is a 
matter for the State. I think it is the State’s definite responsibility to 
take care of immediate relief. That is wholly outside the Federal 
authority. 

Of course, the Government has billions in commodities stored up, 
acquired through farm subsidy and what not which it should never 
have acquired. But, having it, it may be distributed. 

Senator Byrp. How many billions, Mr. ‘Thurmond? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I have seen anywhere from one to seven. I under- 
stand they are payirig $2 billion rent for places to keep it. Is that 
any way in accord with your information ? 

Senator Byrp. I think there is about $8 billion worth of surpluses 
in storage and underwritten. 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Byrp. And I think the cost of storing it amounts to about 
$1 billion annually. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The total of the two works out. I was low on one 
and high on the other. 

But I think this actual distribution, if any, should be done wholly 
under the supervision of the State. I am rather obsessed on that 
idea. Iam astrong State-rightist. In fact, I do not believe a county 
should call on a State for anything that it can do for its people, and I 
do not believe a State should call on the National Government for 
anything it can do. 

I think that the writers of the Constitution divided that authority 
and responsibility very accurately, and I think we are getting too 
far from it. 

A great judge referred to the fact that after the War Between the 
States it was an indissoluable union of indestructible States. We 
have heard a lot about the indissoluble union, but you do not hear 
anything about the indestructible State. 

I think the States have a tremendous amount of reserved privileges, 
and with that goes responsibility. That is just my philosophy. 

We have discussed a good many of these things in your questioning, 
and I am glad we have. The first thing to do is stop this flow of 
residual oil, in great part from foreign countries. The Congress has 
delegated to the President the authority to take action in this direction 
where any imported article was working to the injury of domestic 
producers. The so-called cabinet committee has made 14 recom- 
mendations to the President based on this law, but he has taken 
affirmative action on only two, and coal was not included. 

If I am not mistaken, the two that he did take affirmative action on, 
stopping some coming in from foreign countries, were bicycles and 
knitting needles. I think I am correct in that. I believe the articles 
that he favorably acted on were bicycles and knitting needles. 

He has been going along with the importers on a voluntary basis. 

I will just come right down to the facts. The importers were dele- 
gated to do their own policing. I think that you might just about 
as well delegate to a bunch of wolves turned loose in a sheepfold to 
decide how many sheep they were going to kill. 
37190—59—pt. 218 
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Our smaller and independent oil producers will agree with that 
statement. If you will examine the testimony given at W ashington, 
you will find out that there are many independent oil operators oppos- 
ing this foreign oil, as many as there were coal producers. So I want 
to be careful that I am not saying anything detrimental to them. 

It is the larger importers—Shell, Gulf, Standard, and Texas—that 
probably have offended more than any other companies, and that takes 
in a right good stretch of the oil industry. 

Congress has full authority under the Constitution to regulate 
foreign commerce, Mr. Chairman, but it does not have any authority, 
as I see it, to delegate it. Mandatory control is the only remedy, 
and Congress should not longer delay action. 

Had the President done what he was empowered to do, many 
millions of tons of coal would have been shipped in 1958 out of W est 
Virginia that still are in the ground, and it would have brought, 
according to my calculation, at least $55 million pouring into the 
economy of this State. 

As you know, with money turning over, there are various calcula- 
tions of how much that may be and in what areas, but at least 3 to 1. 
It would be equal to over $160 million thrown into the economy of 
this State. 

In addition to that, the railroads would have taken in about an 
equal amount for hauling it to market, which would have given em- 
ployment to many people. and increased the number of dollars thrown 
into this area. 

Senator Byrp. What countries are getting our coal? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I wish I had brought that along. I have all of 
them. But the principal ones are Germany, Belgium, Italy, France, 
and then, of course, there has always been a South American market 
for some, and the Scandinavian countries. Oh, I imagine 20 countries ; 
some of them, of course, taking a very small amount. But at least 20 
countries have been getting some coal from this country. 

The four large ones, as I said, are Germany, Italy, France, and 
Belgium. And Britain, even, imported coal from this country. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of our coal exports go to Canada? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. About 18 million tons a year. 

Senator Byrp. Eighteen ? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. They are not included in this export list. I jusi 
referred to oversea exports. 

Senator Byrp. What was the figure you gave a moment ago for over- 
sea exports ? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. It was 60 million tons in 1957. It was 48 million 
tons, something like that, in 1958. And the first 2 months of this year 
it was going at the rate of about 30 million tons. 

Senator Byrp. These figures exclude exports to Canada? 

Mr. Trurmonp. Yes; they do. 

There is one other thing that. I want to say, and I am not going to 
discuss this because it is too well known. Both of you gentlemen are 
fully acquainted with it. You were in the Congress. That. is, some- 
thing to stop the dumping of natural gas at below cost. to be used 
under boilers. You are well acquainted with that. It has heen up 
before every Congress you have been in, I think, to amend the Natural 
Gas Act of 1939. Congress is well acquainted with the situation. 
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Any testimony along that line would be a trespass upon your time, 
Mr. Chairman. Amendments to the Gas Act have been before the 
Congress every session for several years. 

I have not had a chance to read any of these bills, except I read 
something in S. 268. Whose bill is that ? 

Senator Byrp. Senator Scott, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. THurmonp. You sent me S. 268. 

Senator Byrp. Did I send you S. 722? 

Mr. THurmonp. No. You sent me three copies of the one bill. 

Senator Byrp. ITamsorry. Iapologize. I meant to send 

Mr. Tirurmonp. I have just seen S. 268. 

I do not think too much of S. 268. In the first place, the first thing 
it does is set up another rather extensive agency. It calls for an ad- 
ministrator at $20,000 a year, and then for a lot of committees spread 
all over the country, advisory committees of 25. It is one of those 
things where you would have millions of dollars invested in the opera- 
tion of it before you ever started on anything. 

For that reason I do not like it, and I do not think it will contribute 
to the maintaining of a high state of national economy. 

I do not know about these other bills. I am not going to discuss 
them because I have not read them. 

Senator Byrp. Let me say that the administration bill would put 
the administration of this program into the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. THurmonp. The administration bill? Whose do you refer to? 

Senator Byrp. The Dirksen bill. You did not get a copy of it # 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No. 

I would think that probably Senator Dirksen would do that. I do 
not think he would not try to set up a new agency. He is a man of 
awfully sound judgment and one for whose judgment I have a very 
high respect. I want to say there is nothing political about that, 
because I do not belong to the same political party that Senator 
Dirksen does. 

Senator Byrp. I share your high regard for Senator Dirksen, Mr. 
Thurmond. 

Let me say that the cosponsors of S. 722, along with Senator Scott, 
the cosponsor of the other bill, feel that there should be an independent 
agency to administer this program. 

Last year, it is my information th¥t the Secretary of Commerce 
argued rather strenuously to the President that he should veto the 
bill that passed. I understand that the Secretary of Labor tock the 
other position. But it seems the Secretary of Commerce must have 
»revailed in his argument. Although we would not have the same 
Secretary of Commerce 

Mr. Tuvurmonp. I was going to ask, What is Mr. Strauss’ view- 
point ? 

Senator Brrp. I do not know, but I do know this: He, naturally, 
favors the administration bill which would put the matter in his 
Department. But we cosponsors of this bill, S. 722, and those Mem- 
bers of the House who have sponsored a similar measure, feel that 
this should be an independent agency. 

Of course, it has access to the cther agencies. It can draw upon 
them for information, for reports, and so on. But we just feel that 
the administration of this program would be more efficiently carried 
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out; there would be more interest in it if it functions under a separate 
agency and under a separate administration. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, I think my viewpoint will have to 
be different from that. I have watched these various agencies that 
have been set up there in the last 25 years. You could not put them 
on five sheets of paper. Iam sure that there is nobody in Government 
that could sit down and name a third of them, if he had to. I do not 
know of any that has really contributed anything to the economy of 
the country, with the sole exception of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which I think did, and which was liquidated not too 
Jong ago. It operated ata profit. It is the only agency I ever heard 
of in the Government that operated at a profit. 

I am just fundamentally against creating new agencies. 

Senator Byrp. It is our feeling if we are going to give a nurse to 
this child that we want to give a nurse to it that is sy ympathetic and 
not that will throw it toa chloroformer. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I do not believe this legislation can give 1 day’s 
work to a miner. 

Senator Byrp. You will forgive me for stating what our position is. 

Mr. THurmonp. I want you to say anything you want to. 

Senator Byrrp. We are here today to get your position, so you go 
right ahead, Mr. Thurmond. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I think we meant the same thing. 

Mr. Stanley said we are passing through an industrial revolution. 
I think I would prefer to use the word “evolution” rather than “revo- 
lution.” We are passing through an era in which, regardless of what 
happens, somebody has “got to temporarily bear some inconvenience. 

gia reading not long ago in a paper a resolution that was adopted 
by the county court of eens County when the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway was built through West Virginia. It was highly con- 
demned because it killed chickens, frightened cows, and put stage- 
drivers out of work. That is a matter of record. 

Probably we are taking somewhat the same position now. Some 
of this evolution of industry is going to dislocate a lot of people. 

I want to concur very heartily in what Mr. Pauley said this morning. 
He referred to the fact of rehabilitating eople, on questioning from 
you, and, as he said, you cannot rehabilitate them and bring fac- 
tories in to these mining regions to give them permanent employ: ment. 
There are natural conditions that prohibit. 

For instance, industrial water, as you know, is one of the major 
factors in large production, or even in small production, and there 
is no place in counties like Logan and McDowell, or Wyoming, to 
put one of these plants. No one wants to inv esta million dollars 
upward ina plant there, Who is going to locate in those regions? 

About all we could do, it seems to me, is to rehabilitate people and 
give them something in other lines of industry, and then they would 
go off to other States and locate. 

This matter will adjust itself of its own accord. I do not think 
there is as much suffering in southern West Virginia and really 


as much inconvenience as generally has been published and talked 


about. 
I saw a man yesterday that I have known for a long time. I saw 
him up at the statehouse. He is a Greek. He runs a restaurant, 
and has for over 40 years. I said, “How’s business?” 
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“Well.” he said, “not too good.” 

“Well,” I said, “how is business in general in the coal industry over 
there, and the employ ment?” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s not good.” 

“Well,” I said, “get rad, down to it now. How about the people 
that are just really suffering? Is there anybody going to bed 
hungry ?” 

“Oh, no.” he said, “there is nothing like that.” He said, “Some 
of them are hard up, but,” he said, “I do not hear any complaint to 
that. extent.” 

T know a great many miners out of Logan and other areas. I also 
know a lot about the Big Sandy, which, while not in West Virginia, 
is Just across the river from it. “Hundreds and hundreds of them have 
found employment in the northern area of Ohio and in Michigan, and 
are commuting up there by automobile, six or seven of them in one 
nutomobile, and coming home every 2 weeks. They are still main- 
taining their citizenship and are counted within the unemployment 
pool in West Virginia. 

I think there are a lot of people unemployed, a lot of people that 
need work, but is there anything in these bills—if there is, I have 
not. seen it or read about it—that will get something to somebody 
next week? That.is what we need. Or next month? 

Senator Byrn. No. 

Mr. THurmonp. There is none of these things that will get in op- 
eration under 2 years. 

Senator Byrp. No. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. It will be 2 years, will it not? 

Senator Byrp. It will take a considerable length of time. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is rather like the fellow that came around to 
a Chinaman one Monday morning and said he was starving to death, 

He said, “Do you like fish?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

He said, “Come Friday.” 

We don’t know what the situation will be here in 2 years. 

Senator Byrp. But we can live in anticipation that Friday will come 
under this bill. 

Mr. Tuvcrmonp. Oh, we can do that now. People have adjusted. 

Senator Byrp. We do not want to see Friday come and still have 
no fish, 

Mr. Tutromonp. That is true, but we have seen these things before, 
Senator, and they have adjusted themselves. 

There is one more thing I would like to say before ending. I am 
highly in sympathy with the remarks made by Mr. Stanley here 
that a great plant costing many millions of dollars and built in 1918 
down here in South Charleston is not utilized. They are building 
them elsewhere. 

During the war they turned out important material and did it well, 
and gave employment in the emergency to about 3,000 people in e: ch 
lant. Now the war is over. The emergency is over. They just 
ock up in West Virginia. 

Incidentally, there is another thing I am afraid of in this bill. 
While we have people who are persistent, like you gentlemen are, in 
protecting the State, yet these larger States whenever anything comes 
up, get it. 
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Say $40 billion will be spent for defense next year. Based on 
population, we ought to have a billion of it, just about. I cannot 
calculate it now, but I think we have 134 percent of the population 
and we ought to get about a billion dollars. I’m not prepared to say 
how much, but I do not think we are getting a tenth of that, hardly 
are we? 

Senator Byrp. We share your apprehension 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is just what will occur if you enact this legis- 
lation. It will get in the hands of some administrator who will be in 
the hands of more powerful influence than West Virginians can assert, 
and we will be paying toward the cost of organization and getting 
none of the benefits. I am just afraid of it. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, I would like to suggest your name 
as one of the names for membership on the national advisory 
committee. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I am too old. 

Senator Byrp. Just so that does not happen. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I do not think I would have much influence. I 
have been up against those people in other lines before, and they 
always outwitted me. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, you have made, certainly, a very 
fine presentation today. Do you have any further comments? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, not unless you want to ask any further ques- 
tions, or the gentleman of the lower house who is accompanying you. 

Senator Byrp. I think I have asked too many questions. Congress- 
man Hechler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hecuter. I will withhold my questions. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Thurmond, you have been very kind to give us 
of your time today, and I feel that the committee has profited greatly 
by having you appear before us. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Raymond Lewis. 

We are glad to welcome you, Mr. Lewis, before our committee to- 
day. Will you state your full name and official title? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND LEWIS, DISTRICT 17, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS 


Mr. Lewis. My name is Raymond Lewis. I am a representative 
of the United Mine Workers of America in the coal mining counties 
of southwestern West Virginia. I have offices in Charleston, W. Va. 

Senator Byrp. What district? 

Mr. Lewis. District 17. 

I do not have a formal paper to present to the group here today 
I expect to talk from notes, if I may. 

Senator Byrp. You may. Let me say, as one who has heard you 
a 7 notes before, Mr. Lewis, we know you can do a very capable 
job of it. 

“eR Lewis. I do not agree with you, Senator, but thank you very 
much. 

The coal industry in West Virginia, as in other coal-producing 
States of this country, is undergoing, as Mr. Thurmond so ably put 
it a few moments ago, an evolutionary process. In the year 1948 
in West Virginia there were 125,700 coal miners employed in and about 
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the mines. In 1953 that figure had dropped, according to official 
figures of the State mining department, to 84,100. 

In 1957 it dropped further, down to 66,800. 

No figures are available to me from the State department of mines 
at this particular moment for the year 1958. All I can do is inter- 
polate the general trend as it is reflected from the figures on record in 
the office of District 17, United Mine Workers.- 

According to our records, in 1957 in district 17 there was an aver- 
age of 24,945 men employed in our district. In February 1959, the 
employment in our district, in district 17, had dropped to 18,030, which 
is a decrease of 27.7 percent from the employment average in the year 
1957. 

Using that percentage on the mining department figures for 1957, 
it will run approximately 49,000 or 50,000 men employed in the coal 
industry as of this time in this State. 

The majority of the men who were cut off from the mines of district 
17 during the period December 1957 up until the present time were 
cut. off in December 1957 and in the first 6 months of the year 1958. 

The majority of these people, therefore, have drawn all of the un- 
employment compensation that is available to them. 

Thousands of them have ‘gone into other districts or other States. 

There is no industrial area in West Virginia, with the exception of 
the Kanawha Valley and a stretch along the Ohio River and up 
around Morgantown to a certain limited extent. They have had to 
go into the neighboring States, the industrialized areas of the neigh- 
boring States, in an attempt to obtain employment. 

The number of people going there is impossible to determine. About 
the best way of determining an idea of their numbers is to go out on 
Route 21 here, north of Charleston, on a Sunday evening and watch 
the steady procession of cars heading northward into Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately for the people in this territory, however, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania are both coal-producing States the same as is West 
Virginia. They have an unemployment problem in the coal industry 
the same as we have, and any jobs that are loose in those areas up 
there are mostly filled by residents of those States. 

Many of our people have obtained employment, but the number is 
small compared to the total number of unemployed through this 
territory. 

The mining industry, as Mr. Thurmond stated a while ago, is in the 
process of mechanization and modernization. In 1945, when I first 
came to district 17, the average coal production per man-day on a 
nationwide basis was slightly over 6 tons per man-day. The national 
average today is around 11 tons. 

There are many mines in this district that are producing coal in 
amounts far greater than this per man-day. We have a mine right 
up the hollow here producing 22 tons per man-day, and it is not far 
from being the leader in this district. 

We can look forward to that man-day production increasing stead- 
ily over the years as improvements are made in the equipment now 
in use and new items of equipment established in the industry. 

We have right now 18,000 men working in district 17. Unless 
something unforeseen develops, such as a war or the intense demand 
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for more coal, unless the importation of residual oil from foreign 
countries is controlled or stopped or the importation of gas from 
Canada, I cannot see much hope for any increase over the number 
we have. We may possibly go up to 20,000, because the figures I have 
are for the month of February, which is one of the months that most 
of the trucklines in the southern section of the State do not operate 
because of road conditions. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, may I interrupt you there? A previous 
witness indicated that the average mining family was a family of 
about four persons. Is that correct, or do. you feel that the number 
is a little higher ? 

Mr. Lewis. I have no particular knowledge on that subject, Sen- 
ator, but I would say offhand that in my opinion the number would 
be higher. I would put it closer to 5 than to 4. 

I might say that, in addition, there are a large number of families 
scattered throughout the southern territory here that have many more 
than tive. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. As Mr. Thurmond stated, I do not think that there is 
too much actual want or hardship existing in the territory with which 
I am familiar. There are hardship cases and a number of them, but 
in the overall picture they are not too numerous. 

I think the State has done a very nice job in taking care of the 
hardship cases. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Lewis, may I interrupt there? Is Mingo 
County in your district ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Is McDowell County ? 

Mr. Lewis. No; we run into McDowell for part of it, but just the 
western edge. 

Senator Byrp. Is Fayette County ? 

Mr. Lewis. Part of Fayette is in there. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. District 17 includes the edge of Fayette County along 
the river. It includes the edge of this side of Raleigh County up as 
far as Abney. It takes in the western half of Wyoming County. It 
takes in a strip along the western border of McDowell County, and 
it includes the entire counties of Boone, Mingo, Logan, Lincoln, Kana- 
wha, and I think that is all. 

Senator Byrp. My purpose in asking was in view of the figures 
that were presented earlier today by Congressman Hechler showing 
41 percent of the population in Mingo County was eligible for sur- 
plus commodities. 

He also pointed out that McDowell County and Fayette County 
have extremely high percentages. 

Mr. Lzewis. Logan and Mingo, and Boone slightly less, because 
Boone is not so heavily populated, also have very heavy rates of eli- 
gibility for surplus commodities. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, I do not suppose you have an oppor- 
tunity to visit in the homes of the mining areas, do you? 

Mr. Lewis. Very seldom, except when I go into a community to 
meet with some person, and meet with him at hishome. Our organi- 
tation is not a social organization in any sense of the word. I have 
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no right or anything of that nature to pry into the personal affairs 
of our Spastihioeah fi. 

The coal miners from this State, and I assume other States are in a 
similar situation, have been pretty well screened over since the year 
1948. There has been a steady decline in the employment in the coal 
industry. The coal industry, not being unique, operates more or less 
in the same way that other industries operate. They cut off their 
less efficient men. By the year 1958 most of the men employed in the 
mines of southern West Virginia were highly skilled men in a highly 
mechanized industry, and they were the better workers. 

They have skills of many different classifications that are valuable 
in many other different types of industry other than mining—car- 

enters, welders, electricians, and we can go right down the roll. We 
ave all of them working in the coal-mines. Those people represent 
the future of West Virginia. 

This is their home country. Most of them were born here and have 
lived here all of their lives and have worked here and built them- 
selves up in an industry in which they have worked and are highly 
capable people and assets to the State of West Virginia. 

Most of them who are off now will never, in my opinion, be re- 
called to work in the coal mines. They either have the alternative 
of staying here in a country where there is no industry or other work 
whereby they can utilize the skills required, or they can live on DPA 
grants and surplus commodities or they can migrate to other areas 
where there is employment for men of their type. 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me, Mr. Lewis. If they are unemployed, yet 
employable, they cannot receive a DPA grant, can they? 

Mr. Lewis. In a hardship case their employability, as I understand 
it, makes no difference. 

Senator Byrp. Would there not be considerable difficulty on the part 
of some of them to migrate to other areas? 

Mr. Lewis. There is. It is a very serious problem for a man to 
pull up the roots that he has established through a lifetime of his 
own and a lifetime of his parents and go to a strange country. I 
can speak authoritatively on that because that happened to me. I 
am a long way from home. 

Senator Byrp. Is it not true many of those do go other places to 
find employment, and when employment strikes there they are usual- 
ly the first ones cut off? 

Mr. Lewis. They are usually the first to go. 

The large number of unemployed miners in my district are not 
unemployed because they have made no effort to go anywhere else. 
They have gone other places, but those other places that were within 
any reasonable distance of West Virginia where they could migrate 
to and expect to find employment are also mining areas that have 
unemployment problems of their own. As a result, many of them 
have traveled around looking for work until they have run out of 
money and had to come back home and try to sit this thing through. 

When business picks up again, they will be on the road again 
looking for jobs. They are not loafers; they are good, hard-working, 
solid citizens of the State. It would be a very severe loss to the State 
if, when business picks up in surrounding States, these employable 
men and skilled men, on which the State of West Virginia’s indus- 
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try and the State have spent a great deal of money and time bringing 
them up to their present standards, were to migrate leaving the un- 
employables, the aged and the infirm to be a burden on the other 
citizens of the State while all the capable people have gone some- 
where else. 

Senator Byrn. Is it true, Mr. Lewis, that there are some instances 
in which the breadwinner has deserted his family, in order that his 
family might then qualify for public assistance grant ? 

Mr. Lewis. On a question such as that, Senator 

Senator Byrp. Let me say this: Have you heard of some instances 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Lewis. I have heard of one or two. They are very isolated. 
But it has existed, and will exist in any class of society where it be- 
comes necessary for a man to do it in order to be sure of the continued 
life and existence of his family. 

Senator Byrp. I do not want to break your train of thought, but 
while you are speaking of migration do you look with approval upon 
the section in the Douglas bill which provides for vocational retrain- 
ing and for subsistence payments to those undergoing vocational 
retraining ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Vocational training would possibly be a good thing, 
Senator, but vocational traniing for what? In the southern mining 
counties of West Virginia there is no industry except coal mining, 
working on the roads for the State, cutting timber for a dollar and a 
half or a few dollars a day, and that is about the limit of the jobs. 

Senator Byrp. Let’s say that under this bill a group up in the 
Beckley area or over in the Logan area, the McDowell County area, 
the Mingo County area—I am picking areas which have been referred 
to by previous witnesses who have indicated that in those areas they 
see no hope because coal is gone, there is no industrial water, the 
terrain, the physical features, and so on, obviate the creation of new 
industry there—let’s say that 50 or 100 persons in McDowell County 
decide that they want to go into the business of overhauling jet 
engines. 

Why would this feature of the bill not be very helpful in providing 
the type of training that would enable those persons to overhaul jet 
engines ? 

Mr. Lewis. There you run into the problem that I was talking about 
a few moments ago. These people are valuable to the State of West 
Virginia. They are good citizens of the State. If we want them 
moved out of here, we can very easily locate places where there is a 
labor shortage and move those people in there. 

But at the same time, these people have lived in West Virginia all 
their lives. They are people whose parents have lived here before 
them. This is their home. They do not want to go out into the open 
world and leave forever the place where they have grown up and 
lived most of their lives. 

We have skilled men in almost any classification that any industry 
would require who have been laid off from work in the mines down 
here. They are already skilled and have a trade of their own to follow, 
if there was an opportunity to follow the trade. They do not have 
money to go into business for themselves. The only thing they can do 
is leave West Virginia and go some place where there is use for their 
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talent or their training. But that is one thing that I think individuals 
in the State as a unit here should try to prevent, because those people 
are the future of the State. They are the future taxpayers. They are 
the people, the responsible people, who will take over the burden of 
maintaining and operating various operations of the State govern- 
ment and the industry in the State. 

We do not want all the good men to leave the State and go to some 
other State where industries are located and strip this State of the 
good men and leave the unemployables, the aged and the infirm a 
burden on the few remaining citizens who are employed here. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, the purpose of this bill, or one of the pur- 
poses of this bill, is to deal with just such a situation as you have 
described. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And the cosponsors of this legislation hope that it 
will make possible the location of new industry in these areas such 
as McDowell County, Mingo County, and Fayette County, and would 
make possible the retraining of those individuals there who we do 
not want to see migrate to other areas. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. That was my impression of the purpose of the 
bill. It is nothing to provide immediate relief or assistance to the 
unemployed people in the State. It is working for the future, to hold 
what we already have without stripping our State bare of capable 
people. 

Very little training is necessary. Not too far back, if I may men- 
tion a statement that was made in another hearing I attended recently, 
the representative of the Kaiser Industries at Ravenswood was speak- 
ing of the coal miners that they had employed in their plant up there. 
They consider that coal miners were among the best equipped men 
that they had found to work in their plants, and they prefer to have 
coal miners work there because they had a tradition of hard work 
behind them. They are not lazy. They have developed through the 
few years the mechanization program has been in effect skills that 
were valuable to that company in the operation of that plant. 

As far as vocational training is concerned, I do not think there 
is too much need for it. What we need is some industry to be 
brought in here and the way made clear for industry to move into 
this section down here and utilize the trained men that are already 
available on the unemployed list. 

Senator Byrp, But do you not think that it is well that we provide 
subsistence payments for those individuals who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits while they are undergoing 
retraining for the new type of employment ? 

Mr, Lewis. Yes, it is necessary—vitally so. There are many com- 
munities in this State, such as you mentioned a while ago, up in 
Raleigh County—we have them over in our district here, in Boone 
County, Fayette County, and Kanawha County—you might call them 
ghost camps, where people are hanging on. They have no place else 
to go, no work they can get anywhere, and they are just living there 
on bare subsistence. There are many isolated communities like that 
around. 

Senator Byrp. Will you agree with one previous witness who said 
13 weeks of subsistence payments are not likely to be enough? 
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Mr. Lewis. They are not. 

I am against what there used to be a term for many years ago. 
They call them “compensation hounds.” The same thing would 
apply to unemployment compensation certain ways. There are cer- 
tain people like that. But the large majority of coal miners that 
are laid off in our mining counties, it is not that they do not want 
to work but it is just that they cannot find work anywhere, and 
they have no other income to live on after their unemployment com- 
pensation has run out. 

Senator Brrp. What was the term you used? You said they called 
them what ? 

Mr. Lewis. Compensation hounds. 

Senator Byrrp. Hounds? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Bringing new industry into the coal-mining area down here and 
providing diversified employment within a reasonable time in the 
future would be a whiadichal thing, because the situation in the coal 
industry is such that we have not reached the bottom of the barrel 
yet. There are mines working now in communities all through the 
mining area. The mechanization of the mines will be continually 
increasing, and the man-day tonnage is going up. 

Mr. Thurmond mentioned the inroads made on the coal markets 
along the eastern coast. Unless the importation of residual oil is 
drastically reduced, the eastern coast will not be the only section of 
the country that will feel the impact, where the coal industry will 
feel the impact. 

As soon as the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed and oceangoing 
tankers are able to go as far west on the lakes as Chicago and De- 
troit, the entire Middle West, which is a stronghold of the coal in- 
dustry at the present time, will also fall to the cheaper residual oils 
from foreign countries. 

Unless some action is taken by the National Government to assist 
the coal industry in this country down here in regard to the export 
of coal, we will lose a lot of those markets. 

The six-country combine that exists in Western Europe now where 
they will be free to ship commodities or anything else between the 
countries, will finally result, unless Germany is required by some 
pressure or another to eliminate that $4.76 per ton import duty 
on coal, in gradually extending to those other five countries, because 
it would be without value in Germany if we could ship coal to 
France and just ship it across the line into Germany. So the other 
five countries will probably follow, unless the U.S. Government 
takes action to require their government to rescind that import tax. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, for the record, are you related to Mr. 
John L. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. Are you a brother of his? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that you have been face to face with 
the problems that have confronted the coal industry for a long, long 
time ; many years. 

Mr. Lewis. Some years; yes, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. In your long experience have you seen the situation 
deteriorate to the point that it presently has deteriorated in the coal- 
fields? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not quite follow you. The coal industry has had 
its ups and downs over many, many years, but right at the present 
time we are apparently on the downside because of a situation beyond 
the control of either the operators or the men working in the mines, but 
to a large extent because of the inability of the States in which we 
resided to attend to these problems. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the prospects for growth in the coal 
industry and for employment of dislocated coal miners are more dis- 
couraging now than at any previous time in your experience? 

Mr. Lewis. No, I cannot say, Senator, that it is more discouraging. 

Prior to the early forties, coal miners, the large majority of coal 
miners, were hand loaders. They had no special skills that would en- 
able them to compete in other industries. They were familiar with 
the shovel and the pick—and the cutting machine, of course, but no 
other industry would use a cutting machine. 

But since the middle forties the emphasis in the industry has been 
more and more on mechanization and the utilization or development of 
the skills that are necessary in all phases of the industry. 

Prior to the 1940’s when there was a depression or a bad year in 
the coal industry, men were thrown out of employment and they had 
nothing to offer anybody except common labor. t oday they can com- 
pete for skilled jobs of industry. And for that reason, the possibility 
of their obtaining employment in other industries and other localities, 
I would say, is better today than it was a few years back. 

Yet, back in those days we always had the proposition that when 
business did pick up we could get a job. We might be loading coal or 
have some job we would not have considered before then, but we at 
least had the possibility of obtaining a job. 

Today we do not. It is more discouraging from that one facet, 
that the men who are being laid off now, in my opinion, over 90 
percent of them, will never go back into the coal mines because there 
will be no employment for them. They are displaced persons now 
in the true sense of the word. 

The question that is posed now is whether they shall go off to far 
localities in States away from the country in which they were born 
and led most of their lives to get employment, or will some provision 
be made to bring industry into this territory down here where they 
can utilize the skills that they have obtained and live at home in the 
country where they were born? 

Senator Byrp. A good many of them are in debt, are they not? 

Mr. Lewis. Many of them. 

Senator Byrrp. And being in debt, having exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation payments, many of them, knowing nothing 
else other than coal mining, plus the fact that elsewhere there is un- 
employment, does it not make it imperative, then, that we try to bring 
the industry to them rather than let them hope to migrate to the 
industry ? 

Mr. Lewis. I agree 100 percent, Senator. 

SENATOR Byrp. Then does it not follow that legislation of this kind 
would be helpful to these people ? 
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Mr. Lewis. I think it would. And, in fact, if I had not thought so, 
I would not have been here today, sir. 

I think that S. 722, will provide some reasonably quick assistance 
and over a period of several years will completely, or go far toward, 
eliminating recurrence of a situation such as we have now that is 
both very hard on the unemployed people and represents a very 
serious future loss to the State as a whole. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Lewis, I have been very liberal with your time. 
I have no further questions. 

Do you have any questions, Congressman Hechler? 

Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Lewis, I wonder if you could submit to us for 
the record a short statement on what you consider the effects of the 
decline in the coal industry on the rest of the economy of the State. 

We were talking about this orally before you came to the stand here, 
and I would be interested in a short written statement that could be 
included in the record, on what you consider to be the effects of decline 
in our coal industry on the other parts of the economy of West 
Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, if you will submit that information it 
will be included in the record. 

Mr. Hecuier. May [also ask, Senator Byrd, that a series of articles 
in the Charleston Gazette written by John Morgan on a tour taken 
by my colleague, Congressman John Slack, throughout the coal mining 
areas be incor porated in the record ? This is Congressman Slack’s 
hometown, and he has done an outstanding job in bringing to the 
attention of the people the condition of the inhabitants of these areas. 

Mr. Lewis. A representative from my office accompanied Mr. Slack 
on that tour, and due to the short notice that we had, we had to go 
to the most accessible places. I think we can show him worse places 
than he visited. 

Mr. Hecnter. That is why it surprised me you should have said 
there are no cases of hardship. From reading those articles—— 

Mr. Lewis. I did not say, sir, there was no hardship. I say that 
there are many hardship cases throughout the area covered by dis- 
trict 17, but they are not in the majority here. Most places they are 
getting along and they are living on surplus commodities, a lot of 
them. But they are not suffering any real hardship or going hungry 
or anything like that. 

What the future holds for them, we do not know, because their 
compensation has run out and the possibilities of obtaining employ- 
ment right now are not much better than they were 6 months ago. 
In order to draw that unemployment compensation in the first place 
they had to register and check so many places every week for em- 
ployment, which means that they were not sitting down twiddling 
their thumbs while their unemployment compensation money was 
coming in. They were out scratching. 

But what they will do in the future, after the unemployment com- 
pensation has run out and they are more or less limited to com- 
modities and any other odds and ends of work they can pick up, I 
would not.be able to answer. 

Mr. Hecnver. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Lewis, I do not want to belabor this point at 
all, but I do want the record to show a few expressions of my own, 
however, particularly in view of some of the things that have been 
said throughout the entire day. 
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T will include in the record the article that appeared in the Charles- 
ton Gazette pointing to the visit by your colleague and mine, Con- 
gressman Slack, in the company of a represent: ative of your office, 
Mr. Lewis. 

I visited a mining community where I grew up and where I mar- 
ried and where I went to school and where my first daughter came 
to live with us, where my father worked in the mines for several 
years. I visited that community over the Christmas holidays. It 
is over at Stotesbury in Raleigh C ounty, and there is still some good 
coal there. But the tipple:is deterior: ating. It is falling down. The 
equipment is being pulled out of the mine. The store is depleting its 
inventory. 

The people have exhausted their compensation payments. Baskets 
of food were contributed by merchants and working people in other 
areas during the Christmas holidays for those persons at Stotesbury. 
Your own organization, the United Mine Workers of America, was 
very liberal, Mr. Lewis, in that district in contributing to those people 
so that they might have a basket of food at Chri istmas. 

It. does something to a person to go back to his old hometown and 
see the windows boarded over and see no evidence of activity in the 
mining operations, not to be able to hear again the motor pulling the 
cars of coal around the side of the hill and the old tipple working, 
the supply house open, and the boardinghouse feeding boarders. 

It is a depressing thing. I find that in many communities in the 
mining areas. 

Those who are working are probably getting along very well, but 
the many who are not working are living in penury and want. 

I have visited in the homes and I feel that I must bear witness to 
the fact that there is considerable suffering and that where it is 
found it is fully as bad, in my opinion, and I may be prone to let 
myself believe that it is greater than it is, but in my opinion it has 
not been publicized as being any worse than it really is. 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, if I may interrupt there, I am currently fac- 
ing a problem in district 17 at this moment. There is a mine in an 
isolated location in the middle of a big holding that is closed down. 
It has been down now for some months. The people there have run 
out their unemployment compensation. At the present moment they 
are just living from hand to mouth. 

On top of that, the outfit that owns the houses has given every one 
of them a vacation notice and they are being ejected from their homes. 
They have no place to go, no prospects for a job, no money to move 
with. 

There are a number of places throughout the mining areas that are 
facing the same problem as'that. I know what you mean when you 
talk about the conditions. 

Senator Byro. Yes, and the situation reflects itself in the little 
grocery stores and the other business houses in the community. 

I would say that, in my honest opinion—I lived through the de- 
pression of the thirties, I was a boy at that time, and many are the 
times when I have seen hoboes fall off the freight trains as those 
trains came up and down through the gulf there in Raleigh County, 
hoboes looking for work, wanting something to eat. I think that 
where unemployment does exist today in these coal mining areas it 
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is even worse, the conditions that are bred from it are even worse, 
than they were in those dark days. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Lewis, that your testimony today bears 
witness in my opinion, and I hope I am not misunderstanding you 
and I do not want to misstate your position, to the need for some 
kind of legislation which will enable the Federal Government to lend 
its assistance to those areas where people want to help themselves. 

I hope that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir, and I would like to restate a re- 
mark I made a while ago in appearing before the Board of Public 
Works, when you were present. I think it is a disgrace for the 
Government to have all the billions of dollars of food stored up in 
warehouses, paying rent on it, when people in the country are go- 
ing hungry and in need of some of the essentials of life. 

Senator Byrrp. May I say, Mr. Lewis, that I express the gratitude 
of all who are present for your testimony today, and I may take this 
opportunity to say that I am glad that your brother is feeling better. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of having been able to appear before you today, and I hope my re- 
marks will be of some help. 

Senator Byrp. Mayor Frankel, will you come forward at this time ? 

Mayor Frankel, Congressman Hechler requested that I ask Senator 
Douglas to notify you to appear. Congressman Hechler, being with 
us today, I want to extend to you the courtesy of introducing Mayor 
Frankel for the purpose of the record and saying whatever else you 
may wish to say at this time. 

Mr. Hecuter. I am very pleased and proud to have you here, Mayor 
Frankel, you having been mayor of my hometown of Huntington 
since July of 1957, I believe. 

Mr. Franke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HecuHer. Mayor Frankel is one of the outstanding mayors that 
Huntington has had, and it has been under Mayor Frankel’s regime 
that Huntington was just named an “All America” city. 

We are very honored to have you with us today, Mayor Frankel. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD FRANKEL, MAYOR, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Franke. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Byrd and Congressman Hechler, I do want to thank you 
and Senator Douglas for asking me to be present today. 

Speaking as the Mayor of Huntin on, according to the 1950 cen- 
sus figures I can say the population is 86,350, which was the largest 
city in the State of West Virginia. Of course, 1960 will be another 
story. We will have to wait : and see. 

We citizens down there are very much concerned over our partic- 
ular plight at this time. There are several gentlemen here from 
Huntington who are going to follow me and will give you some of 
the figures T have in detail. I will only take a few moments to com- 


ment on our unem rloy ment situation as it exists at the present time. 
We have, according to official figures, a labor force of 91,950 per- 
sons in the area. That is the Huntington-Ashland area. 
As of January 1959, there were 13,350 of those persons unem- 
ployed, or a percentage of 14.5. 
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The head of the unemployment office this morning told me that, 
of course, these were his figures and that he would estimate that 
there were at least another 3 percent who were not even registered 
with his office, which would up this figure, he said, considerably, to 
171% percent. 

That is, we think, and I am sure you will agree, very critical. 

Just to compare that one figure with the same month, let’s say, 
2 years ago, in January 1957, with a labor force of 89,400, there 
were only 5,300 people none yae, or a percentage of 5.3 percent. 

In 2 years we have gone from 5.3 to 17.5 percent, so, of course, 
we are concerned, and we realize you gentlemen are concerned. 

Senator Byrp. Mayor Frankel, may I interrupt to inquire if you 
would like to have this made part of the record ? 

Mr. FranKew. I would. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Employment in Huntington-Ashland metropolitan area for the last 2 years 
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We have 13,350 unemployed today which is 3,100 more than 1 year ago and 
8,050 more than 2 years ago. 

In percentage we have unemployed today 14.5 percent; one year ago, 13.3 per- 
cent ; and two years ago, 6.5 percent. 

We have employed today 78,600, which is 3,150 less than 1 year ago and 6,050 
less than 2 years ago. 

Our highest peak of unemployment in 1958 was in September, when 14,650, or 
16.1 percent of the labor force were unemployed. The lowest was in November 
with 12,000, or 13.1 percent, but since that time unemployment has climbed up to 
13,350, or 14.5 percent of labor force unemployed. 

Expectations based upon responses from 137 area business establishments 
indicate that we can expect 1,300 increase in the next 4 months. This is taking 
into consideration full seasonal employment. However, we will still have around 
13 percent unemployed, which is considered critical by the recognized classifica- 
tion of areas. Any drop in steel manufacturing could easily eliminate this 
anticipation of increase to a further decline, because most of the anticipation of 
increase is based on the supposition that steel production plants will continue 
to call back workers. 


Mr. Franke. I am absolutely ashamed to make this statement, 
and I cannot give you the reason for it, but during the last 9 years 
there have been 24 manufacturing plants—and this is manufacturing 
a only, small and large—that have ceased to operate in the 

untington area. They have employed, of they did employ, a total 
of over 6,200 persons. 

There is also one other plant in Huntington, and one of the officials 
of that plant is here today and will speak. The peak employment 
37190—59—pt. 2—19 
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capacity during World War II was 2,300 persons. Today they are 
employing in that same plant 30 people. 

Senator Byrp. What did these plants produce / 

Mr. Franxev. They are varied. For example, one was the Wash- 
ington Manufacturing Co. which manufactured ladies dresses. There 
was the Sylvania Electric Products plant which manufactured fuses 
for the Navy Department. There was a small metalcraft, a small 
glass company, a dress manufacturing company, a tool company. 
There was the National Rubber Co. There was a small chemical plant, 
a foundry plant,a brick company; plants such as that. 

Senator Byrp. Why have these plants closed, Mayor Frankel ? 

Mr. Franke. Senator, that is a question that I cannot answer. I 
just cannot answer it. I do not understand it, because in a few 
moments I am going to tell you, for the record, some of the fine ad- 
vantages of industry locating in our valley and in our city, and it 
just does not make good sense. 

Senator Byrp. May I see this list ? 

Mr. Franken. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. This is a list of manufacturing plants that have 
ceased to operate within the last 9 years in the Huntington area? 

Mr. Franket. That isright,sir. I meant to turn it in for the record. 

Senator Byrrp. This gives the names of the plants and also the num- 
ber of persons who became unemployed as a result of the closing? 

Mr. Franke. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. 1 would like to place this in the record if you have 
no objection. 

Mr. Frankev. Fine. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Manufacturing plants that have ceased te operate within the last 9 years 
in the Huntington area 
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There have been very few manufacturing industries established in the area in 
the last 10 years. 

Huntington Manufacturing Co. to some degree replaces the Reliance Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The Zenith Optical Co. had a maximum of 2,300 employees and now has 30. 

Mr. Franke... Not speaking as a chamber of commerce man but 
just to give you a picture for the record, Huntington is ideally located 
on the Ohio River, a fine navigable river, between Louisville and 
Cincinnati. We have a modern airport with three lines coming in 
there. Three railroads come into Huntington, within a few miles of 
Huntington. There are beautiful churches, fine schools, parks, very 
beautiful residential areas that can be expanded to accommodate 
thousands and thousands more people. 

We have everything in the world to offer not only industry but the 
people who would come in because of that industry. See 

We are very much concerned that in our downtown business district 
today we have 33 empty storerooms. The F. W. Woolworth Co., who 
operated a 10-cent store there for 46 years, last year closed their 
store and moved out of town. It is a bad situation. 

Senator Byrp. What was the number a year ago ¢ 

Mr. Franken. Of empty storerooms / 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Franke. I would say about half. 

Senator Byrp. Yet you have industrial water, you have navigable 
rivers, you have railroads, you have highways, you have people, and 
you have a very lovely community. There is scan 4 
What is it, Mayor Frankel ? 

Mr. Franxew. Industries. Jobs for people. 

Senator Byrp. Isthere loan capital available / 

Mr. Franke. No,sir. Very small. 

Senator Byrp. There is no loan capital available ? 

Mr. Franke. Very small, yes. 

Senator Byrp. Is it available for plant and equipment ? 

Mr. Franke. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. It would be available only on a short-term, high- 
interest rate basis? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Franxer. Probably so. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that that might be the fly in the 
ointment ? 

Mr. Franxet. I believe it would be a tremendous help to us either 
if money were available to us at low interest rates or sometimes as a 
grant to develop advertising and go out and secure industry. 

To add to the unemployment situation, I received some figures this 
morning from the department of public assistance. You must. under- 
stand that Huntington is in two counties, part in Cabell County and 
part in Wayne County. But in Cabell County alone the department 
of public assistance has 1,454 families now getting assistance, and 
that is, roughly speaking, about 3,500 people. In Wayne County, 
and the greater part of the people in Wayne County live within the 
city limits of Huntington, there are 1,907 families receiving assistance, 
or roughly 5,721 persons. 

The families are larger in Wayne County. There are more children 
in the families there than there are in Cabell County. 


acking. 
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The department of public assistance says they could take care 
of a tremendous amount more but if a man is employable they can 
not give him assistance. They have to turn him away. 

Speaking of the surplus food commodities, I personally for 4 or 5 
months handled the city of Huntington, received food, helped dis- 
tribute it all day long, gave it out. I did not like their setup and 
did not like their system, because those poor people would stand in 
that line from 8 o’clock in the morning until 5 in the evening during 
many of the months when it was freezing cold and raining, and if 
their name was not on the list we would have to say, “We are sorry 
but you cannot have any food.” 

Senator Byrp. Mayor Frankel, what percentage of these individ- 
uals who have been thrown out of work in Huntington are West 
Virginians? 

Mr. Franxet. I do not have that figure, sir, but I would say at 
least the greater majority of them. I would say at least 75 or 80 
percent. Being on the Ohio River, and Kentucky only half a mile 
away, a lot of people who live across the border in Kentucky com- 
mute or come over to Huntington. 

Mr. Hecuter. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Byrn. Surely. 

Mr. Hecuuer. You and I have personally gone around to visit the 
homes of people, and we have observed that they need surplus com- 
modities but they cannot get on the list. Is that not true? 

Mr. Franke. That is correct. And the sad part about it, Senator, 
is that at the end of that day when we were delivering or giving out 
this food there would be a large quantity left over. Many times I 
have sent 30 cases of butter to the locker plant. There was a lot of 
flour. We were told by the District Office at Charleston to just lock 
that up until next month. That food would sit there for one month 
until we added to it from the warehouse in Charleston and we would 
give it out again. 

It is just pathetic. There may be a lot of people in that line who 
are not hungry, who do not deserve any, but if only 90 percent who 
receive it are deserving I think we have done a magnificent job. 

It just makes you sick to see those people, and most of them I know 
personally. I have lived there all my life. I know they are deserv- 
ing and need the food or they would not stand in the freezing cold 
weather. But still they were told if their name was not on that list, 
“Sorry, no food,” and out they went. 

Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Senator Byrp. Mayor, let me ask this question: You do not have 
any unemployed coal miners in Huntington, do you? 

Mr. Frankeu. Practically none; no, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Would a retraining program such as is envisioned 
in this legislation be beneficial to these people who have become 
unemployed ? . 

Mr. FranxeEt. I believe it would, yes, sir. Very much so. 

There is another thing I would like to get on the record, and you 
are very familiar with it because you have been very helpful along 
with Congressman Hechler in getting the Government to release it. 
We hope within a few weeks to put this former Sylvania plant on 
the market for sale. 
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That has been something I have been personally working on for 
several years. It is one of the most beautiful plants in this part of 
the country, barring none. I feel if you sind your committee and 
the gentlemen in Washington are cognizant of what is going on in 
Huntington, knowing about this plant, perhaps you may be able to 
help us interest some large company in maybe locating there and 
using it, buying that plant when it is offered for sale by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hecuirr. Do you believe, Mayor Frankel, that under the 
terms of the loan provisions of this bill that it might be possible to 
interest an industry in coming in, providing certain alterations to be 
made that would be needed ? 

Mr. Franxeu. Mr. Hechler, I believe it would, but I do not believe 
it is necessary with a setup like this particular plant. I believe some 
large company like General Electric, Westinghouse, RCA, some of 
them, are still expanding. A lot of them are still expanding. I do 
not know what it will be sold for. It will be sold on a bid basis, 
I am sure, and the high bid will get it. But I am sure it will be 
sold for a fraction of its original cost. 

It has been kept up. It is in as good shape now as the day it was 
built. It is one of the most beautiful, modern, air conditioned plants, 
on a railroad siding, with a 500-car parking lot. Two or three thou- 
sand people going to work there would mean everything to a com- 
munity like Huntington. 

Senator Byrp. Let’s assume a group of private citizens in Hunt- 
ington were to take this plant over and operate it. You have already 
stated the loan capital is not available. Well, then, would not the 
passage of this bill enhance the possibilities from that standpoint? 

Mr. Franket. Oh, yes, very much so. Of course, we do not want 
to be selfish and do not want to appear to seem selfish. There are 
several local people already who told me they would like very much 
to have that property if they could buy it right. They have told 
me what they want to use it for. ‘A hundred people in an installation 
like that would be sinful for the community when it is in the shape 
Huntington is in. 

We would like to get maximum employment in a plant like that. 

Of course, we would have preferred for the past few years to see 
the Government reactivate it and use it, but, unfortunately, they did 
not see fit todo so. They are going to dispose of it in the near future. 

The only other comment I would like to make for the record is 
the unemployment compensation situation in Huntington today. New 
claims filed by workers who have been laid off from work in the 
month of November 1958 are 1,358. 

In December of 1958 the number was 1,948. 

In January of 1959, the number was 2,152 claims. 

In February of this year, 1,241 claims. 

That is a total of 6,699, which represents the number of people 
released from their jobs during this past 4 months. 

It is not probable at all that the seasonal work coming up this 
spring will offset this decline. It is very alarming. : 

It is critical, we feel, and we appreciate your interest, your being 
here today, and we want you to know that anything that we can do 
to assist in this matter or in the passage of these bills, of course, we 
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want to do so. And any help you can give us down there will 
certainly be appreciated. 

Senator Byrrp. How long have you been mayor of Huntington ? 

Mr. Franke. Since July of 1957. 

Senator Byrp. How long have you lived in Huntington ? 

Mr. Franke. Thirty-nine years. Since I was 3 years old. 

Senator Byrp. Congressman Hechler ? 

Mr. Hecuxier. We appreciate your testimony, Mayor Frankel. 

There is one other question I would like to ask you. The question 
is frequently raised: To what extent are the private relief agencies, 
such as the United Fund and the Salavation Army and other agencies 
like that, really working toward trying to solve the relief problem ? 

Mr, Franken. Well, C ongressman Hechler-—— 

Mr. Hecuter. The reason I raise this question is to see whether 
these agencies are really working to the limit of their capacity. 

Mr. Frankex. They are working more than the limit of their ca- 
pacity. Unfortunately, I guess, like most cities in the country today, 
our United Fund for the past 3 years that I know of did not even 
reach their goal. They do an excellent job with the money they 
receive. 

Our Salvation Army is doing a magnificant job. I attended their 
annual meeting yesterday afternoon. They havethesamecry. They 
do not have enough money. There is more demand than they are 
able to fulfill, unfortunately. 

Mr. Hecuter. Let the record show that you are a Republican and 
IT am a Democrat. I would like to ask you a question. Do you be- 
lieve that it hurts a balanced budget by helping individual families 
to balance their own personal budgets by work ? 

Mr. Franken. You are right. I appreciate your comment, Mr. 
Hechler, on our politics. As a mayor, I am a nonpartisan mozart as 
you know. As a citizen, of course, I am a Republican. I do not 
believe, as L am sure you gentlemen know and realize, that we feel that 
politics enters into this picture at all if we are going to have a country 
like we all envision. We must forget politics sand put our shoulders 
to the wheel and work together. 

Mr. Hecuter. Have you read the provisions of S. 722? 

Mr. Franxet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hecuter. Would you support that bill? 

Mr. Franxet. Absolutely. I think it is the best of the three by far. 
It is the one that I would personally like to support. I am going to 
present it to our council next regular meeting and explain it to them 
and discuss it and officially go on record so we can let you know and 
let the community get behind it and support it. 

Mr. Hecuurr. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Byrn. Mayor Frankel, you have been a delightful witness, 
and I on behalf of the subcommittee am grateful to Congressman 
Hechler for his thoughtfulness in asking that you be extended an 
invitation. 

Mr. Franxet. Thank you, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Byrrp. Before you leave, Mayor Frankel, would you state 
for the record just what this material is? 

Mr. Franken. All these figures were given to me by the manager 
of our West Virginia State Employment Security Office. They con- 
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sist of the unemployment compensation claims filed by workers who 
have been laid off from work during the months of November 1958 
through February 1959. 

The second group of figures are the weekly claims filed in the 
Huntington office for the same 4 months of November 1958 through 
February 1959. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. This information will be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Franke. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Unemployment compensation, Huntington office only 
New claims filed by workers laid off from work which represents the number 


of people released from their jobs during the 4 months. It is not probable that 
seasonal work can offset this decline : 


NMevemiber 1006. 220.5. ek ich seer ss a ouzs¢e3.3! Ee 
Bn ee a 
January 1959___- Veer 3 ae : _. 2, 152 
February 1959 Ni ates - sp etciiclinga htc ond 

Potent. 2. 5 psi J i eee, 

Weekly claims filed in the Huntington office for 4 months: 

November 1958 tae a ae $e cal nisin tgs ts ca 
December 1958____ : pee 2h 7 - 19, 351 
January 1959 = ise oe ee ee, #7 ~ cB it tl 
February 1959 ‘ Sl ees _ m 14, 206 

Total al aoe Sa a ne ee 4 es eee 


The decline in the number of claims is caused by the recall of some workers 
to local plants, but the greatest number is caused by exhaustion of claims. 
These people must seek help elsewhere. Exhaustion of the extended compen- 
sation averages between 75 and 100 per week. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Dean, would you come forward ? 

For the purpose of the record,state your name. 


STATEMENT OF SUMMERS I. DEAN, HUNTINGTON DISTRICT LABOR 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Dean. My name is Summers Dean. My organization is the 
Huntington District Labor Council, and I am speaking in: their 
behalf. 

Senator Byrd, Congressman Hechler, ladies, and gentlemen: 

I would like to take this opportunity to say that I welcome this 
chance to put forth our efforts in Huntington on behalf of the'S. 722 
bill. 

Mayor Frankel has secured some information statisticwise at the 
unemployment service which I have here asa duplication. 

But before I go into the measure itself, the bill, I would like to 
state our position. as far as the bill is concerned. 

A great percentage of the vitally wasted human resources are of 
the most important age group, that being between the ages of 19 and 
26 years. 

This, no doubt, is the greatest productive time of a man’s life as 
far as his physical aspects are concerned. In connection with that, 
we find also this period is the greatest in their lives as the beginners 
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of new families. Yet they are not financially able to establish them- 
selves as far as the necessities of life are concerned. They cannot 
fulfill numerous demands for homes, household appliances, automo- 
biles, recreational activities, and numerous other things that pertain 
to a decent standard of living. This most important group is simply 
denied the privilege and responsibility of securing a decent standard 
of living for their families. 

We can show you that they are denied, because they are actively 
seeking employment under the unemployment laws of West Virginia 
where they must go to the office once every 2 weeks and apply to major 
industries throughout that area, three different places, on a recorded 
sheet. Therefore, they are actively seeking employment. To become 
eligible for relief under the Area Redevelopment Act, we would cer- 
tainly fall in all categories. One is that 12 percent of our people have 
been unemployed for the 12-week period previous to the filing. Also 
that 9 percent would be unemployed for 18 months out of the 24 
months previous to filing. Also that 6 percent would also fall in the 
same category along with the 15 percent preceding application for 
the loans of 6 months. Therefore, we feel that that bill certainly 
would help our category by getting some relief in that particular 
area. 

We also would like to expound on the extent that we have already 
available facilities to take care of the immediate situation when and 
if the loans are granted to this particular area, as there are 25 plants 
that have closed down. 

Therefore, existing facilities are there, along with one of the most 
modern plants I suppose in the State of West Virginia, the Sylvania 
plant, which at peak time employed 3,300 people. 

It is a very modern plant. Since the area redevelopment bill does 
allow grants for machinery and diversification of that particular plant, 
therefore, we could use it.on that loan, on that basis. 

Senator Byrp. Pardon me. The legislation does not provide grants 
for purchase of machinery. 

Mr. Dean. Loans. 

Senator Byrp. Loans. 

Mr. Dean. Loans; yes. 

We also find that we have a great number of potential industrial 
sites in our metropolitan area that would certainly qualify under the 
eligibility requirements of your bill so that we could redevelop in that 
area certain plants and facilities. 

We find also under the grants section the $75 million we could use 
to induce industry to move into and stabilize itself in our particular 
area by actually applying for the grants now on a public basis. 

We also find that the vocational rehabilitation program provided 
to the extent of $10 million in the grants would also aid in guarantee- 
ing that if people come and locate their industry here they certainly 
would find themselves able to train the necessary personnel to operate 
the plants in an efficient and competitive manner. 

We also find in your bill that it would not take industry away 
from other areas and bring it into ours. We find that the Kaiser 
Aluminum plant, the big rolling mill located just to the north of us, 
definitely has placed us in the position of fabricating and manufac- 
turing aluminum products, which are becoming a product used in 
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every home, in every family, in America. Its use is increasing in the 
automotive field and all the other fields. 

Many thousands of different products could be manufactured from 
that, therefore, not disqualifying us under the section forbidding dis- 
locating other industries. 

We also find that we are blessed with our geographical location. 
We are more or less in the center of the East, the West, the North, 
and the South—the metropolitan areas of distribution. We find our- 
selves with wonderful outlets by water, by air, by rail, and by road. 

Therefore, this, all together, should induce people to come into our 
area. 

We find that we have a surplus of labor in this area which no doubt 
would be of benefit to any new industry that came in. 

We feel that industry should grab at the chance to utilize the young 
men and women that are idle today in our metropolitan area of 
Huntington, Ashland, and Ironton. 

We also feel that we cannot find anything that this bill would not 
aid us on if it were passed into legislation. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of S. 722? 

Mr. Dean. S. 722 is the bill we are speaking of now. Of course, 
the other bills fall far short of S. 722. I have studied them both. 

The unemployment situation in our area is predicted to become 
even worse than it is now with a reasonable, logical, figure of about 
17 percent. We find that there is a company that has laid off 50 per- 
cent of its employees, even though it only had 97 employees. 

Senator Byrp. When did this layoff occur ? 

Mr. Dean. This layoff occurred this week. 

Senator Byrp. What company ? 

Mr. Dean. It is the Truax Traer Co. 

Senator Byrp. What does it produce ? 

Mr. Dean. It isacoal-washing factory. It washes coal. 

Senator Byrp. This is just a temporary layoff? Or is it considered 
to be permanent ? 

Mr. Dean. It is considered to be a permanent cutback, as it states 
here in this newspaper article, and you can have it for the record if 
you please. It is not intended to resume operation there. 

Also, the Labor Market Digest from the Huntington-Ashland-Iron- 
_ metropolitan area will bear out our figures and testimony here 
today. 

Scania Byrp. Do you wish these included in the record ? 

Mr. Dean. I certainly do. 

Senator Byrp. They will be included. What newspaper is this 
article from ? 

Mr. Dean. This is from the Huntington Advertiser. 

Senator Byrp. Of what date ? 

Mr. Dean. It was in yesterday’s paper. I secured this information 
from Mrs. Shannon. 

Senator Byrp. March 3? 

Mr. Dean. March 3. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
(Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser, Mar. 3, 1959] 
Truax TRAER LAYS OFF 47 


Forty-seven employees of the Truax Traer Coal Co.’s Ceredo plant were laid 
off yesterday. 

Plant Superintendent Arthur Maynard said the men were released because 
the company has decided to discontinue its coal-washing operations there. 
The firm normally employs 96 at Ceredo. 

“We will continue to operate our river barges,” Maynard said. 

Maynard called the layoff temporary. “We definitely plan to resume wash- 
ing operations in the not too distant future,” he said. 

All of those laid off were union members. 

Maynard said the cutback in operations was “due to economic reasons,” and 
cited the generally bad condition of the coal industry. 

The Ceredo plant is located on the Ohio River and has loading and blending 
facilities for coal shipments via river barges. 


[From Labor Market Digest, Huntington-Ashland-Ironton metropolitan area, 
February 1959] 


ToraL EMPLOYMENT 


In the Huntington-Ashland-Ironton Metropolitan area—78,600 at mid-January 
1959—retreated 1,650 in the past 60 days as seasonal forces exerted dominance. 
In contrast to the temporary seasonal nature of the recent decline, recessional 
forces dropped the number of tristate jobholders 3,150 over the year. Losses 
in both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries lowered nonagricul- 
tural wage and salary employment 1,600 since mid-November to 63,300. This 
was 3,900 below the 67,200 of last January. Despite some important gains 
in some of the basic durable goods industries, manufacturing dropped 450 
in the past 2 months to 22,500 and was 1,250 below a year ago. Nonmanufac- 
turing declined 1,150 and 2,600, respectively, below levels of 2 and 12 months 
ago as sharp losses were registered by construction and trade over both 
periods. 

Estimated area labor force 


Percent change to 
January 1959 from— 
January November | January 





1959 1958 ! 1958 ! " 
| | November | January 
| 1958 1958 

Total civilian labor force__.........-- 91, 950 92, 250 92, 000 —0.3 —0.1 

Unemployed eee — 13, 350 | 12, 000 10, 250 +11.2 +31). 2 

ga Se ee 78, 600 80, 250 81, 750 —2.1 —3.9 

Nonagricultural wage and salaried work- | 

ee. ae eet Ce ee ee 63, 300 | 64, 900 67, 200 | —2.5 —5.8 

Manufacturing ....:.....<......... 22, 550 | 23, 000 23, 800 | —2.0 —5.3 

Stone, clay, and glass betes 3,300 | 3, 850 3, 400 —14.3 —2.9 

Metals and metal products -__-___-_- 8, 600 | 8, 450 8, 450 +1.8 +1.8 

Apparel and related____________- : 1, 100 | 1, 200 | 1, 250 | —83 | —12.0 

Nonmanufacturing-...............-.-- 40, 750 | 41, 900 43, 350 —2.7 | —6.0 

Trade, wholesale and retail____-__- 14, 100 14, 700 | 14, 900 | —4.1 —5.4 
Transportation, commerce, and | 

Se ee 5, 950 5, 900 7, 350 +.8 —19.0 

PINE Pact: Wek seca nndicdew a ann 15, 300 15, 350 14, 550 —.3 +5. 2 


| 7 ' 


1 Revised due to 1958 benchmarks and new industrial code system. These data are not necessarily com- 
parable to those previously published. 
2 Estimates for employment prepared in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3 Includes self-employed and unpaid family workers, domestics in private households, and agricultural 
workers. 
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IE MPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Projections, based upon responses of area business establishments, indicate 
that nonagricultural wage and salary employment will expand in the coming 


> 


2 and 4 months. The increase in employment is expected to be about the same 
in both periods ; however, the greater portion of job gains by March is expected 
to occur in manufacturing while, by mid-May, this is to be reversed as construc- 
tion and other outdoor activities pick up the seasonal pace. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The volume of surplus labor, 13,350 at mid-January, advanced 1,350, or some 
11 percent since November, and was nearly one-third greater than the 10,250 idle 
last year at this time. The volume of unemployment is currently equal to 
14.5 percent of the area’s civilian labor force. If job gains materialize as 
expected, the volume of surplus labor will drop below the current level by mid- 
March and May. 

Mr. Dean. You asked a question a minute ago about the relief 
agencies. We have an agency called the Family Service Agency. I 
went to that Agency, and in the preceding 12 months they have had 
an average of 1,000 cases per month. In these cases, 50 percent of 
them have been economic cases. 

Mind you now, they take care of domestic cases and so forth, but. 
50 percent of them have been economic cases, and they are increasing 
approximately at the rate of 50 per month right now. Each and 
every month it goes up. 

The predictions in the press about the recovery of this area are not 
being substantiated, because they are being based upon the increase 
in steel. If this is not borne out, of course, our unemployment figure 
will still remain high and grow. We are very much convinced of 
this. 

Being an industrial worker myself inside a plant, and having per- 
sonal knowledge of the extent of what actually is taking place in dis- 
placing these employees and causing some of this unemployment, I 
would like to give you this in testimony. 

There is no doubt we have a great problem which we have looked 
upon with a great deal of concern, that being the increase in produc- 
tivity, better “described as automation. Automation has stepped up 
to a new high in the past few years as more and more automated 
machinery displaces an ever-increasing number of people from their 
jobs. 

We may look upon this in various ways—first, as cutting the cost 
of production, and second, the rise toward the peak of industrial revo- 
lution. If it be an inevitable thing, let us be aware and alert enough 
to meet this ever-increasing challenge of keeping the industrial revo- 
lution from turning into an ideological revolution. 

I thank you, Senator, and if you have any questions I will be cer- 
tainly glad to answer them. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Dean. You have centrainly pre- 
sented a very cogent statement. I wonder if these figures—— 

Mr. Dean. These are the same that Mayor Frankel has issued to 
you. You can have them all. I have no use for them, as I can get 
another copy 

Senator _ a I just am interested in making sure that the commit- 
tee has any data that you may have quoted your figures from, but if 
these were included by Mayor Frankel there w ould be no need of our 
including them again. 
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Mr. Dean. All right. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, very much, sir. 

Mrs. Shannon, please. 

Mr. Hecnuter. Before Mrs. Shannon proceeds, Senator Byrd, I 
would like to add my compliments to Mr. Dean for his excellent testi- 
mony, which is very helpful to this committee. 

Mr. Dean. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. Thank you, Congressman Hechler. 

Mrs. Shannon, would you identify yourself for the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MARY SHANNON, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Mrs. SHannon. Senator Byrd, Congressman Hechler, gentlemen, 
I am Mary Shannon. I formerly worked for the Sylvania Electric 
Products Corp. in Huntington. We were affiliated with Local 608, 
International Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Since Mr. Summers Dean and Mayor Frankel have given you sta- 
tistics, mine will be more of a human-element statement. 

I am a former employee of the now-idle Sylvania Electric Products 
Pat which is located in Huntington. This plant was built by the 

J.S. Govenment during World War II for the production of minia- 
ture electronic tubes and was operated by the Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Co. for the Navy Department. 

Senator Byrrp. Excuse me, Mrs. Shannon. Would you prefer to 
sit ? 

Mrs. SHannon. Thank you. 

At the peak of production in 1952, 3,300 employees working 3 shifts 
were employed there. Because of curtailed and canceled orders, dur- 
ing the next 5 years the work force was gradually reduced to 350 people. 

On August 23, 1957, we who were still working were advised that 
the plant would be closed effective August 30, 1957, because of con- 
tract cancellation. 

The continuous reduction in forces and the fiinal closing of the 
lant created untold hardships for hundreds of families in that area. 
fany families had to sell their homes and their possessions because 

the payments could not be made. Some had found work in other 
industries, but a great many are still unemployed and have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits. They are now in dire circumstances. 

This Government-owned plant, which has recently been declared 
surplus and will possibly be offered for sale to private industry in 
the very near future, is modern in every detail. It is completely air- 
conditioned, has a large, modern cafeteria, and a 500-car parking 
lot. The area in which this plant is situated has been declared a 
disaster area, and every effort should be put forth to obtain some type 
of private or Government work to help provide employment for the 
distressed, destitute people. 

May I add that your S. 722 I am quite sure would help the people 
in that area. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mrs. Shannon. 

May I say for the record that Congressman Hechler had requested 
that I ask Senator Douglas to extend an invitation to you and to 
Mr. Dean and to Dr. Polan. I think the record ought to show that. 
And I as a member of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency am very appreciative of his suggestion. 
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I think that your testimony has been very good. I think it has 
been to the point. 

I would say to Congressman Hechler that he has in his constituency 
any people who have been delightful witnesses before our committee 
today. 

I will not impose on your time by asking questions. I do want 
to say again that you have presented a good statement. It will be 
considered by the committee. Unless Congressman Hechler has ques- 
tions, I will not ask any at this time. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. SHannon. May I say that this has been an honor. Thank 
you, Congressman Hechler, for recommending me to testify. Thank 

you. 

; Senator Byrp. Dr. Polan, would you come forward please ? 

ia should like to ask Congressman Hechler to introduce you, Dr. 
olan. 

Mr. Hecuter. Dr. L. M. Polan is one of our outstanding Hunting- 
ton businessmen. He is executive vice president of Polan Industries, 
which is entirely a West Virginia product. In his executive capacity 
he is responsible for all phases of manufacturing, research, and de- 
velopment concerned with the production of precision optical and 
electronics equipment. 

During World War II, I think that Polan Industries performed 
a really outstanding service for the Nation. The Zenith Optical 
Division of Polan Industries was the largest producer of precision 
ogre parts in the United States. The vast majority, nearly all, 
of the personnel were West Virginians, and they produced optical 
equipment which was equal to or superior to that of any other in the 
world. And this was again true during the Korean war. 

I might mention also that Dr. Polan has served on a number of 
national committees, including the national tax committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

It is a great honor to have you with us here today, Dr. Polan. 


STATEMENT OF DR. L. M. POLAN, POLAN INDUSTRIES, INC., 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Dr. Potan. Thank you, Congressman Hechler. 
Senator Byrd, first let me express my thanks to you and Con- 
ressman Hechler, and I would also be glad if you would tell Senator 
ouglas that I appreciate his invitation to appear before this 
committee. 

Senator Byrp. I shall personally do that, Dr. Polan. 

Dr. Potan. Thank you. 

I would like to say this, Senator Byrd: I am in a somewhat similar 
position as yourself, not being a native West Virginian, I do not 
qualify as an expert on the State of West Virginia. But I still do 
know a good deal about it. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Polan, just that the record might show it, I do 
wish I were a native West Virginian. 

Dr. Potan. Well, we assume that you are. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Dr. Potan. From your interest. 
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Senator Byrn. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Potan. Nevertheless, I have had experience in the State of 
West Virginia from teaching to working with a great many of its 
citizens. I can say in my entire experience that I have never seen 
personnel that can excel West Virginian personnel in its abilities, in 
its desire to work, and its output. 

I think that for the record that information should be known, be- 

‘ause at times it is given to understand that people from West Virginia 
are purely hillbillies and possibly not too much can be expected from 
them. I take the other view. I think that they have inherent abili- 
ties to do a great deal more than other people who may be more 
sophisticated ‘and do not have the same desire to work and earn a 
livelihood. 

Senator Byrp. I am personally glad you have proceeded to do some 
debunking today, Dr. Polan. I feel there are a lot of people who need 
their minds disabused of this idea that you have expressed a concern 
about. 

Dr. Potan. I would put the work that the people have done in our 
plant up against similar work that is being performed any place else 
in the world. And I will tell you we would not have to take second 
place to any of them. 

I am sorry that I do not have a typed statement to supply your 
committee. My invitation was not received until Sunday, by wire, 
and I initially reviewed the bills that were received and after having 
made a study of them proceeded to write a statement which I would 
like to submit to the committee later in typewritten form, if I have 
permission to do that. 

Senator Byrp. The committee would accept your statement. How- 
ever, I think I should ask you to try to present it within a very short 
time. I think that the committee will begin next week probably— 
I will ask my staff member if this is not the case—to mark up the bill. 

Mr. Watiace. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. If you could get your statement to me sometime this 
week, it would be included in the record of the hearings. 

Dr. Potan. It was my intention to complete it within the next 24 
to 48 hours, so F will be glad toc omply with that. 

Senator Byrp. That will be all right. I would urge you to mail 
it to me airmail, special delivery. 

Dr. Potan. I will do that. 

Senator Byrp. Send it tome at my Washington address. 

Dr. Potan. I have written this statement, and at the end of it I 
have actually made a review of the provisions of the bill. If you are 
interested in hearing those, I would be glad to review those as well. 

Senator Byrp. I would be very glad if you would do that. 

Dr. Potan. The first bill received in relation to the Area Develop- 
ment Act was H.R. 1255, introduced by Dr. Hechler, January 7, 1959. 

Senator Byrp. That is similar to S. 722? 

Mr. Hecuter. It has been perfected by S. 722. I might interject 
at this point to say there are certain provisions of S, 722 that I would 
accept in preference to my own bill at this time. 

Dr. Potan. Dr. Hechler’s bill has been carefully examined for con- 
tent along with S. 268 dated January 14, 1959, of the same title, S. 722 
of January 27 of this title, and S. 1064 of Febru: iry 16 entitled “Area 
Assistance Act of 1959.” 
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I am of the opinion that review of H.R. 1255 will serve the pur- 
a of noting several exceptions. 

. 268 and S. 1064 do not make provision for an area redevelop- 
nel administration but put the authority in the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Personally I favor the separate administration of H.R. 1255 
and §. 722 


(22. 


If this is not provided in the act, the authority should be placed in 
the Small Business Administration which has the present staff ex- 
perience, and other background, in a closely related field. 

That would be a very ‘timesaving program rather than placing it 
in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Byrp. But you are not recommending it? 

Dr. Potan. I am not recommending it. I am recommending a 
separate administration. 

In any event, the delegated representative of the Government for 
redevelopment programs will be working very closely with the Small 
Business Administration. 

There are several sections of background information which were 
used as criteria in reviewing the various bills. Do you want me 
to proceed along that line, Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Pardon me. I will have to beg your indulgence. I 


was talking to Congressman Hechler. 


Dr. Potan. I say there are several sections of background informa- 
tion which were used as criteria in reviewing the various bills. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have this in writing, Dr. Polan? 

Dr. Potan. I do. 

Senator Byrp. Would you care to submit it as a part of the record ? 

Dr. Potan. All right, sir. There are parts of it that I would like 
to read. 

Senator Byrp. You may proceed. 

Dr. Potan. I will submit it as part of the record. Because I would 
like to have your questions in relation to it. 

Senator Byrn. All right. 

Dr. Potan. Briefly, there are known, established programs of vari- 
ous private and public agencies which directly affect this matter of 
decline in a positive and negative manner and which make the act an 
important necessity. Why are they positive or negative? And why 
does the negative phase seem to frequently be preponderant ? 

Another criterion was: Do or do not provisions of the act view 
feasible and corrective adjustment programs? 

Another: What modifications are recommended where the above is 
considered to be negative, or positive where a stronger positive posi- 
tion is required ? 

The cost involved in depressed areas is a double one. First, the loss 
of dollars and effort expended in initial development. Usually the 
area is great. Secondly, the prohibitive amount of dollars involved i is 
a matter which can be corrected directly. Only assistance is feasible 
from the dollar viewpoint. The area will be required to do the rest 
under provisions which of necessity must be factual and authoritative 
and have teeth. Otherwise the negative will continue to accentuate the 
positive and the dollars can well be considered lost at some future 
date. 


However, nothing is ever ideal, and the ideal should not be at- 
tempted. 
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In relationship to the State of West Virginia I think there are sev- 
eral very important mapas factors. These include the loss of liveli- 
hood opportunity for the population. I think that that is partly an 
internal problem within the State of West Virginia and that the State 
could take corrective action in that matter and by so doing would ease 
the burden on any administration established under this act. 

The second is combinations of big and medium industrial units to 
even bigger units and concentrations of their efforts in a few areas. 
Unfortunately those areas are not West Virginia. That might be 
considered a selfish viewpoint but nevertheless we have not had even 
an equitable share of the results of such combination. 

The third is governmental actions, including procurement of politi- 
cal and military materiel and the pronounced inclination to use the 
bigger industrial units of section 2, of group 2. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Polan, I would like to interrupt at this point 
just to say that while I certainly do not want to ask you to withhold 
any testimony, I want to point out that Tax Commissioner John Field 
has indicated that he would have to be back to his office by 5, and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture Mr. Johnson, is still waiting to testify. 
I assume that he will have to return to his office at 5 too. 

If there is material there that you have written out that we could 
include in the record, it will be studied, and if you have any further 
informal testimony which would highlight certain points, I will be 
glad to hear that and include the remainder in the record as you have 
it written. 

Dr. Poxan. I see. Unfortunately, Senator Byrd, I do not usually 
handle such programs on an informal basis, and I have very little 
information of that nature than I can give you. 

Senator Byrp. Would you like then to just present this material 
for the record and have it printed? 

Dr. Potan. I would be delighted to do it. I would like to make 
one observation which I have not included directly in my paper. 

I have been very much interested in hearing what the other people 
have to say here. It seems to me that it may be considered somewhat 
on the subjective side. Included in that is the fact that not many 
of us seem to be willing to accept the fact that a general recession 
is present throughout the United States, and that recession first hit, 
as one of the areas, the State of West Virginia. This was known to 
be coming about as long as 5 or 6 years ago in this State. It is not 
something that has just recently come up. 

The question has been asked here on numerous occasions: What 
do you consider to be some of the factors behind this? I was hoping 
that you might ask me the same question because I would like to make 
a statement in that relation which I think 

Senator Byrrp. Why do you not proceed to do that, Dr. Polan, if 
you can do it briefly ? 

Dr. Poran. I think I can do it very briefly. 

Senator Byrp. All right, sir. 

Dr. Potan. The first, as I say, is a general recession is present. 
The second, I think, is the State tax situation. I do not think that 
any knowledgeable industry would welcome the opportunity to come 
to the State of West Virginia under the condition BF our tax program 
in the State. They would be stepping into an unknown contingency. 
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They would not know what their future taxes were going to be or 
how much of the burden of the present taxes that would be collected 
that they would have to undertake. 

Today it is known that taxes are a very considerable portion of the 
expense of business operation. I think that any good industry is 
willing to come in and bear its share of the burden of taxation, but I 
do not think that they want to come to the State of West Virginia 
with the possibility that they will not only be bearing their share but 
the share that others have been bearing in the past and should be 
bearing at this time. 

I have already expressed what I feel about the labor in the State 
of West Virginia. If we want to be factual, I do not think that we 
can neglect saying that West Virginia has a bad reputation for labor 
atmosphere. 

I was very much interested in the testimony of the young lady who 
just testified. I know something about that situation, being a citizen 
of Huntington and having formerly worked with the Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Co. and having supplied them millions of dollars worth 
of components. 

I will say this: I think that labor should realize that business can 
make mistakes and that rather than being punished for this char- 
acteristic that labor should be sophisticated enough if possible to 
work with them. 

I do not think that that is the case in the Sylvania instance. I think 
that Sylvania was wrong, that they probably did not have the strongest 
labor program in Huntington, W. Va., but I think that labor auto- 
matically stepped completely to the other side of the line and would 
not approach the problem on a realistic basis and as a result both the 
company and labor were hurt. 

I think that a big portion, as I stated earlier, a big portion of our 
problem in the State of West Virginia is internal. And one of the 
recommendations I make in relation to the provisions of the bill is 
that the Administrator shall have the authority to require that the 
local area or the petitioner, whether it be an agency or an individual, 
take certain corrective actions. 

If these corrective actions are not taken, then he shall have the 
power to find that this area, agency, or individual is no longer quali- 
fied for assistance under the act until such time as such corrections 
are made. ; 

I think that will conserve a t deal of Federal funds so that we 
will not be attempting through Federal assistance to improve situa- 
tions which are basically the responsibility of the local area. 

Senator Byrp. It is my understanding, and I will verify this by 
the staff member here, that the Administrator will have supervision 
over the construction of the public facilities that are created as a 
result of grants from the $75 million fund. There would be super- 
vision over that. Certainly these applicants are going to have to 
present a well-rounded, well-defined, clearly-thought-out program to 
the Administrator before they can have any hope that he will look 
with favor upon their application. 

I think that as the bill is written the Administrator will have a very 
good grip on this whole situation. He will be in a position to know 
whether a proposal is going to be feasible and practicable. And I 
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am sure that the committee will welcome your suggestions along that 
line because they are good ones. 

We do not want it to be a loosely-written measure, one that will be 
loosely carried out on a haphazard basis. 

So I think your thoughts as you have expressed them along that 
line are very pertinent. 

Dr. Potan. I would like to say this: That the criterion at present 
is, of course, the degree of unemployment and the extent of time 
that has been involved. When I say that I think we should put 
teeth into a bill like this, I say that because I have for a good many 
years worked under provisions of similar laws that were attempted 
to accomplish certain programs under provisions of other laws, and 
if they do fail they fail because there is no definite authority given 
tothe Administrator. 

When I say “teeth,” I do not mean vicious teeth. I think the 
Administrator would require an area to undertake some action under 
its own initiative. He would be doing nothing but aiding: 

Senator Byrp. He does when he requires the area to secure its money 
from the local lending agencies. He does that. That is required. 

And then he has discretion in other instances in which he can de- 
termine an area as being eligible for loans even though it does not 
qualify—I believe I am correct in saying this—even though it does 
not qualify along the lines of the broad, basic labor surplus criterion 
that you have mentioned. 

Dr. Potan. I would like to point out at the present time the 
Small Business Administration during the year 1959 will have in 
excess of $100 million available for loans, none of which can exceed 
$250,000, and that little or none of that fund is being used. Some 
of the firms in the State of West Virginia may be interested in that. 

Senator Byrp. The Administrator will also have to be convinced 
that the project will give relief to the unemployment situation not 
just on a temporary basis but that it is more efficacious from the long- 
run standpoint. 

Our staff member has just pointed out the section of the bill that 
provides for this, and I will read it you: 

The Administrator is authorized to make loans to assist in financing the 
purchase or development of land for public facility usage, and the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or improvement of public facilities 
within any redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assistance is sought will provide more 
than a temporary alleviation of unemployment or underemployment in the 
redevelopment area wherein such project is, or will be, located, and will tend 
to improve the opportunities in such area for the successful establishment 
or expansion of industrial or commercial plants or facilities ; 

(2) the funds requested for such project are not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms ; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the amount of other available funds for 
such projects are adequate to insure the completion thereof ; and 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of repayment. 


So the Administrator is going to have to be sure this is a pretty 
businesslike operation before he will approve the application. He 
has got to be substantially assured that there will be repayment. 

Dr. Potan. Senator Byrd, I would like to make one more statement. 
T do not want to seem to be in an incorrect position. 

I refer to the fact that both business and labor can make mistakes. 
I would think that there are situations in West Virginia here, where 
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it is more related to the mistakes business has made than the mistakes 
labor has made, I think that one of the situations of national impor- 
tance as well as importance to the State of West Virginia is a program 
known as the—if you are interested in hearing this—the program 
known as the contractor-furnished equipment, one which is very 
important to small business on a negative basis—— 

Senator Byrp. Let me say, Dr. Polan, that I am interested in hear- 
ing whatever you have to say. Not only will I be hearing it now, but 
I will be reading this testimony again. 

Dr. Potan. I would like to emphasize this point by telling it to 
you. That is, that the Government, with the assistance of. large 
business units in the United States, did undertake to ch: inge the pro- 
curement program for our defense. They changed from one which 
was known as Government-furnished equipment, in which the Gov- 
ernment purchased individual unit components for material, such 
as tanks or airplanes, ships, to one known as contractor-furnished 
equipment, in which the contractor furnished all of that equipment 
for the benefit of the Government, the supposed benefit of the 
Government. 

If the Administrator has the authority—I think this is one of the 
most important things that could be put into the bill—if the Adminis- 
trator has the authority to make a finding upon the request of a small 
business or of a business in a distressed labor area that a component 
is suitable for purchase by the Government as such rather than as 
part of a contractor-furnished equipment program, the purchasing 
agency will then be required to make the purchase on the basis which 
will allow the smaller business units to make individual bids. These 
small business units will then be placed on an appropriate bid list for 
participation in the procurement. 

That would be of importance to the State of West Virginia because 
we do not have in the State of West Virginia any of the large con- 
tractor-furnished equipment programs, and we have been penalized 
because our industries are not ofa nature to enable them to undertake 
these programs. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Polan, your suggestion will be considered. 

Dr. Potan. Thanks for the opportunity of being heard. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, would you give your full name / 


STATEMENTS OF J. T. JOHNSON, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
AND GUS DOUGLAS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Jounson. Senator Byrd, Congressman Hechler, my name is 
J.T. Johnson. I am Commissioner of Agriculture of West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. The things that I have charge of are the common 
things in life—in other words, something to eat, which we are all 
interested in, I am sure. Agriculture is the oldest industry and the 
one industry that we cannot live without. We all must eat. 

The thing that worries me is to see the large farms taking over and 
crowding out many of our smaller farms. To me, this is causing, 
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to a large extent, much of our unemployment over the Nation. We 
are putting out over a million workers each year, away from the 
farms, leaving the farms, and going into industry. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Commissioner, I believe the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, says that these people can leave the farms and 
go to the cities. 

— Jounson. He says they can, but who is going to guarantee them 
a job 

What are we up against now ? 

That is what is worrying me. 

Coming back to West Virginit, our main problem here is not to pro- 
duce the crops that are in overproduction. We cannot do that in 
West Virginia. We must have something for our smaller farmers to 
— a on the farm and keep them at least feeding themselves and 
off relief. 

They will not make $20 a day, they will not make big wages, but 
they can live, and live happily. 

ur farm marketing program has proven beyond all doubt in West 
Virginia that it will increase production. It will help our farmers 
in tremendous ways to increase their income. We need an increase 
in Federal and State appropriations to carry on this program. 

I want to say that we are spending millions and millions of dollars 
to increase production. That is fine. We have increased our pro- 
duction in the United States since 1940 by 80 percent. We are going 
to have to almost double it per acre in another 20 to 25 years. So 
that is all right. 

But we have not spent any money to speak of at all on our farm 
marketing program. Very little. We need more of this coming 
year’s appropriation in Congress for that. 

We feel that an expansion of this work will help to lessen our un- 
employment in West Virginia. We are not producing anywhere near 
the amount of food required in West Virginia. 

This is brought up to 1957, and it shows what we are doing in the 
various different products there. 

Senator Byrn. This is a chart stating the proportion of West Vir- 
ginia food consumption produced in the State? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. And also imported ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, the black is the produced, and the imported 
is the white. 

Senator Byrp. During the years 1954 through 1957 ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. As you will see, I brought it up to date over 
there on 1957, on one column. We are dropping down on all of those 
except I think one item there, if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Commissioner, may I ask you this question: 
What is the significance of this chart as it might bear upon the legis- 
lation that we are considering here? 

Mr. Jounson. Our farmers are quitting. We are losing our small 
a some of our large ones along with them—I am sorry 

say. 

Senator Byrp. That adds to the figures on unemployment and un- 
deremployment ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Yes; definitely, it does. It adds to the relief rolls. 

Senator Byrp. It adds to the relief rolls? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to include this in the record, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Jounson. I will make you up one for 1958, if you would prefer 
to have it. I did not have time today to do it. 

Senator Byrp. We would be glad to have it within the next few days. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to say this, Senator: I came down here 
to listen and learn. I thought it my duty as a member of the board of 
public works to be here today. 

Senator Byrp. We commend you, Mr. Commissioner, on having at- 
tended this morning, and we are grateful that you have come back 
this afternoon to testify. I am only sorry that you had to wait as long 
as you did. 

Mr. Jounson. That is perfectly OK. I believe that a good timber 
marketing program can put a number of men to work. We have an 
application in to the legislature for money enough to start that 
program. 

We do not expect to take any part of any other program in the 
State. We merely want to have this man list the timber for sale and 
find the buyers for our timber. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Johnson, would such legislation as we have been 
considering here be helpful in creating such a timber marketing 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. It can be done, Senator, through the agricultural 
marketing appropriation which is coming up. We are asking for an 
increase on a Federal level by something around a half million dollars. 
If we get that, we will get enough to carry the Federal part of this 
timber marketing program. 

Senator Byrp. You understand that Congressman Hechler and the 
other members of the delegation certainly welcome your expression of 
views on that appropriation, but the thing I am wanting to do is tie 
your testimony in with the legislation that is being considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate. 

Do you feel that this legislation would enhance—— 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; it would. It would help our agricultural pro- 
gram, no doubt, in the State. When people get out of work they do 
not buy as much food as they do when they have some money, and it 
reflects back. Whatever is good for the consumer is good for the pro- 
ducer. If it will help unemployment in our State, it will definitely 
help our farm people. Definitely. 

Here is another item that might be of interest to you. It is not 
exactly along that line. But mushrooms can be grown in our coal 
fields. That can be developed into a multimillion dollar business in a 
few short years. I do not think there is any doubt about it. In the 
coal mines is the ideal place for mushrooms. 

We are within 500 miles of 50-some percent of the population of the 
Nation. Wecan get them there in a few hours. 

Senator Byrp. Is there quite a market for mushrooms? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes; there is. I get my information from different 
sources, and they say there is almost an unlimited market. In fact, 
we are using a large number of them here right now in the State. 
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Mr. Hecuver. To what extent is that being done now ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. To what extent what ? 

Mr. Hecuver. To what extent are mushrooms now being growa 4 

Mr. Jounson. 1 am not too sure of that, but the marketing people 
tell us that the market is almost unlimited. There is a good demand 
for just about all kinds of small berries. Along with these, would 
follow the processing and freezing plants, which would fit right into 
our program there. We could use that developmnet money for these 
processing and freezing plants for our farm products. 

We have had one or two inquiries already, wanting to come to West 
Virginia, wanting to set up a processing and freezing plant. The 
thing that kept them out was the lack of facilities and lack of cash put 
up by the State for them. 

It would pay back, I am sure, here in the State. 

Senator Byrp. You would recommend that this money be made 
available for such processing plants / 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I sure would. I think it would pay back in 
many Ways, not only to the farmers but in helping the labor situation, 
too. 

Senator Byrp. What are West Virginia’s main agricultural prod- 
ucts ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Livestock is the main thing. It produces more 
money than any one other thing. I do not know just what the entire 
livestock situation is. It overlaps. In other words, when you sell a 
cow, that goes into beef, and it interlaps that way. Milk in 1958 was 

right around $38 million, That is, farm sales of milk. And meat was, 
I think, more. I think it would run more than that. As a matter of 
fact, I know it would. 

Senator Byrp. I have no further questions at this point, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not have anything further, either, except, as I 
said, the things to help the farmer in West Virginia will be helping, 

I think, the labor situation along with it. 

I thank you for the opportunity of coming here. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Johnson, before you leave, I want to point out 
that in a table which was inserted in the Congressional Record by 
Senator Douglas on January 27, it showed that 41 counties in West 
Virginia, 41 counties, are in the range of counties, or have farms 
which sell somewhere between $250 and $1,199 worth of farm prod- 
ucts each year. 

In other words, there are 13 West Virginia counties in which 40 
to 50 percent of the farms sell only from $250 to $1,200 worth of 
farm products. 

Mr. Jounson. What say? 

Senator Byrp. I was merely trying to emphasize the low value of 
the farm products that are marketed by West Virginia farms. 

Mr. Jonnson. Senator, they consider in West Vi irginia anything 
3+ or more acres as a farm, so, you see, that will make some difference 
there in that. 

Senator Byrp. I just feel that it is a very worthwhile fact to make 
note of. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is. 
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Senator Byrp. That is, that so many of our farms market so little 
an amount of produce. 

Mr. Hecuter. Is much of that tobacco? 

Senator Byrp. The record does not show. 

Mr. JoHnson. This is Mr. Gus Douglas, my assistant. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Is much of that tobacco, would you say ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Tobacco this year on the Huntington market, which 
is chiefly West Virginia, amounted to $3,104,000. “That is the largest 
row crop we have in West Virginia. 

Mr. Hecuter. I mean, most of the most smaller farms- 

Mr. Jounson. That comes from the smaller farms, too. 

Senator Byrp. These figures appeared in the 1954 census of agri- 
culture, which was the most recent report, and that census of agri- 
culture showed that there were 458 counties in the United States in 
which a third or more of the commercial farms in those counties sold 
products valued at only between $250 and $1,200, and of those 485 
counties West Virginia had 41. Only one other State in the Union 
had a greater number of counties in that category, and that was 
Tennessee with 54 counties. Only one other State was able to tie with 
West Virginia, and that was Georgia with 41 counties. 

The point I am making is that it seems to me this is a very fertile 
field for eligibility under this kind of legislation. 

Mr. Jounson. It is. 

Senator Byrp. From loans and grants which might help those 
rural, underdeveloped areas, to improve their economy and to employ 
more persons and to give them greater and longer employment. 

Mr. Jounson. If we could develop walnuts and various nuts in 
West Virginia, it would help. In the past few years we have sold 
around a million dollars worth of walnuts and have only scratched 
the surface. If we could develop that just a little farther, we can get 
cracking plants in here which would employ for part of the year a 
large number of people. 

Senator Byrp. What do you need, Mr. Johnson? Is the capital not 
avail: ue! 

Mr. Jounson. We need research by the university on it, and we 
are trying to get an appropriation for that purpose this year through 
legislation. We need research more than anything else. 

Senator Byrrp. Would not part of that research be made available 
under the technical assistance provisions of this bill ? 

Mr. Jonunson. Yes, it would; it definitely would. It would come 
under that, too. 

Senator Byrp. And then is there a problem of loan capital in- 
volved ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know. So far as the nuts are concerned—— 

Senator Byrp. Is there any problem of vocational training in- 
volved ? 

Mr. Jounson. There probably is. There probably would be voca- 
tional training in the handling and developing of the nuts. 

Senator Byrp. What about the matter of public facilities? Is there 
any problem there ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I do not believe so, there. 

Senator Byrp. Would you need sewage plants? Industrial water ? 

Mr. Jounson. We need industrial water. 
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Senator Byrp. Transportation facilities? Access roads? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. So there may be a need there ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. A need for grants that come under this $75 million 
appropriation in S. 722? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Our headwater flood control will produce water for 
many of these smaller factories the year round. That is our big draw- 
back. A factory will not come to Grantsville because they “do not 
have year-round water. They have plenty of it except about 30 days, 
and they would not come because that 30 days they would run out of 
water. 

Senator Byrp. Cannot a community like Grantsville secure loans ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Can it? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; through the conservation district, they can, 
and in cooperation with the conservation district they can secure 
loans and go ahead and put up these dams. 

Senator Byrp. What about a town like Davis or Thomas? 

Mr. Jonnson. They can go ahead. 

Senator Byrp. Is the loan capital there? I was up there a while 
back and I notice about half of the business places had closed down. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. I was reminded of the story about the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin. A band of high school students came marching through 


the streets, and one of the store owners stood there, and almost with 
a tear in his eye he said: 


When these students graduate from high school they have no place to go here. 
There is no employment for them. They leave their community. 

So I wonder if there are not many communities in West Virginia 
which could not possibly pay for loans? 

Mr. Jounson. House bill 421 in the West Virginia Legislature at 
the present time has passed the house, and it is in the senate now. 
That will give our counties and municipalities the privilege of as 
a tax for this kind of work, and it will be matched by the Federa 
gi Os Poem which you speak of. 

enator Byrp. What are the rt for passage in the senate? 
Have hearings been held on the bill 

Mr. Jonnson. So far as I ae there has not been any opposition 

toit. It went through the house with a 90- -some vote. 


Senator Brrp. How much time remains in the present legislative 
session ¢ 


Mr. Jonnson. It is out the 14th. 

Senator Byrp. The 14th? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. And we are sure that the bill will come out 
on the floor. It was supposed to today. I do not know whether or 
not it did. 

Senator Byrp. Do you look with favor upon this kind of legisla- 
tion, Mr. Commissioner? S. 722? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do. 

Senator Byrp. Do you recommend it? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. You have had quite a long experience in dealing 
with agriculture in West Virginia, have you not? 

Mr. Jounson. I had loan No. 7 of the Federal land bank loans in 
Wood County. 

Senator Byrp. You do feel that there are rural areas which would 
benefit by the passage of this legislation ? 

Mr. Jounson. Definitely I think it will, and I think we are going 
to have to all pitch in and work for small factories as well as big ones. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Johnson, I have no further questions. 

Congressman Hechler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hecuter. I am very proud to have you here, Commissioner 
Johnson. 

I want the record to show that you are also a constituent of mine 
from Williamstown. 

I am also pleased you have with you Mr. Douglas of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Senator Byrp. Is Mr. Gus Douglas also a constituent of yours? 

Mr. Dovuatas. Mason County; yes sir. 

Mr. Hecuter. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. We are very appreciative for all your constituents, 
Congressman Hechler. 

Mr. Commissioner, let me apologize again for your having to wait. 
You have been very patient. I think your testimony will be most 
helpful. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

I want to say this: I have learned a lot about the problems of West 
Virginia that I can make use of in my work. 

Senator Byrp. As a matter of fact, you are the only witness that 
we have had today who has stressed the importance of this legislation 
from the standpoint of the rural areas. 

Mr. Hecuter. That is very important. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you for the privilege. 

Mr. Dovcetas. Of the farmers in West Virginia, 51 percent are 
part-time farmers. That is one of the prime reasons for the interest 
of the department of agriculture in the interlocking between industry. 
and agriculture. 

The new industries that are in the planning stage within the de- 
partment rely on small industry. In other words, we feel that a 
more stable industry is a small one out here, working with a small 
group of farmers, with the new berries, and so forth, that will be 
cultivated within the State, which we might call wealth we have not 
yet touched. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Dove tas. I might throw these figures in, as long as you were 
toying with them: 

Annual farm income in West Virginia is $897 for 1 year, which is 
the lowest in the Nation. The annual farm income for the part-time 
farmer is less than $1,200 per year. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Douglas, would you identify yourself for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Doveras. I am Gus R. Douglas, assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture, State of West Virginia. 
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Senator Byrrp. Thank you, Mr. Douglas. Thank you, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

Mr. John Field, would you identify yourself for the purpose of the 
record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. FIELD, JR., TAX COMMISSIONER, STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Firtp. | am John A. Field, Jr., State tax commissioner, 
Charleston. 

Senator Byrp. We are delighted to have you appear before our 
committee, Mr. Field. I am very sorry you have had to wait so long. 
{ appreciate the fact that you stated earlier that you should be back 
at your office at 5 o’clock, and it is now 5 minutes past 5. We are 
sorry, yet we are grateful. 

Mr. Frecp. Thank you, Senator. It is a pleasure to spend the time 
here. After all, we appreciate you gentlemen taking the time to deal 
with the problems that all of us are vitally interested in here in West 
Virginia. 

Senator Byro. Thank you. 

Have you familiarized yourself with the three bills we have been 
considering ¢ 

Mr. Fretp. No, Senator. As I told you at noon, and as you know, 
we are in the middle of the usual frantic session of the legislature, 
and I have not had an opportunity to go into these bills. I did feel, 
after we talked at noon that possibly some information relative to 
the revenue picture and the revenue trend in West Virginia insofar 
as it reflects the economy and the need for legislation of this type 
might be helpful in your record. 

Senator Byrp. It would be, and the committee would be very 
pleased if you could give us some information. 

Mr. Frevp. Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Mr. Frevp. I have only been up there 2 years, but I might say that 
at the end of the fiscal year 1956-57, we felt very happy. Our 
revenues for that fiscal year showed a gain of $12,239,000, roughly, 
over the previous fiscal year. 

The tax commissioner’s office does not reflect the total State reve- 
nue, but it does reflect, I think, those sources of revenue that indicate 
the economy of the State and the condition of its economy. 

That was the reflection on June 30,1957. By December 31 of that 
year we showed only a gain of $9,600,000 over the previous calendar 
year, so our attrition was beginning to appear. 

Then at the end of the fiscal year, on June 30, 1958, we showed 
only a gain of $3,373,000. 

So we realized that we were shipping water fast. 

That trend continued, and at the end of the calendar year 1958 
we showed a loss of general revenue through our office of $4,400,000 
compared to the calendar year 1957. c 

With that picture in mind, the board of public works in the latter 
part of December felt called upon to invoke the statutory reserve 
of 5 percent, and that, of course, curtailed every participant of the 
general revenue appropriation 5 percent of its overall appropriation 
for the fiscal year. 
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Since we only had 6 months to go, in fact, it amounted to a 10- 
percent curtailment from that time on out. 

Of course, while it creates difficulties in State agencies and State 
departments, by far the most serious effect of that is in our county 
schools, because their State aid comes from the general revenue fund. 

I might say, parenthetically that there is pending now some litiga- 
tion as to whether the State can invoke the 5-percent reserve against 
that. 

But regardless of that, realistically, they are now faced with that 
loss of State aid, and many counties may have to curtail their school 
term to 8 months or curtail their activities and their curriculum, 

Dr. Hechler, you may be interested that Dr. Stewart, of course, 
is very much concerned. It has put him in a most impossible spot 
with reference to his summer school program down there. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Dr. Stewart Smith, you mean / 

Mr. Frevp. Stewart Smith, yes. That is about our revenue picture. 
It just about reflects the situation facing us here in the State. Of 
course, it is directly related to some of the serious conditions of 
our economy. 

To give you just one more breakdown that might be helpful, the 
two largest revenue sources we have are a consumer sales tax and 
the business and occupation tax, or, as we call it, the gross sales tax. 

The consumer sales tax showed a loss of about a million dollars as 
against the previous calendar year. The gross sales tax showed a 
loss of about $3 million. That’ is against an overall revenue picture 
of roughly $125 million. 

Senator Byrp. Would you identify again the years to which you 
refer, please ? 

Mr. Frevp. That is comparing the calendar year 1958 with the 
previous calendar year 1957. 

This decrease in the gross sales revenue, $2 million of the $3 million, 
was loss in revenue that we would receive from coal production. Run- 
ning right along with that we lost $683,000 from the transportation 
tax on railroad carriage, because, of course, the coal business declined 
and carloadings declined. 

Then the other big loss was in the contracting classification. But 
we could almost put our finger on the total loss as the coal industry 
and the related railroad industry, as a result of the falloff m those. 

While I am not an expert, in the 2 years I have been up there I can 
say this. Dr. Polan said that we had seen this thing coming; and 
I think we had certainly in southern West Virginia, because of auto- 
mation and because of the situation on the European market in re- 
sidual oil. We simply must rehabilitate these southern coal counties 
in West Virginia if we are going to have a healthy State economy. 

Senator Byrp. Can you compare the figures for 1957 with 1956? 

Mr. Frevp. 1957 with 1956? 

Senator Byrp. I want to see what kind of a trend is developing 
for the purpose of the record. 

Mr. Firevp. The year of 1957 showed a gain over 1956 of $9,691,000. 

Senator Byrp. You mean a gain in what c: itegory ¢ 

Mr. Frevp. A gain in total revenue collections through our office. 

I might say a gt ain in gross sales of $4.200,000, and a gain in con- 
sumer sales of $2 million over December 1956. 
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Then we shown another gain over 1957 through December 1958. 
But then it started back the other way and I might say is continuing 
along that line, although we are running about the same as last year, 
I mean, month by month since the first of the year. But, of course, 
We are up against very weak figures. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, coal production declined a hundred mil- 
lion tons in 1958 as compared with 1957. 

Mr. Frevp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That was 25 percent. 

Mr. Frevp. That is correct. 

Senator Byrrp. So that has been reflected in the tax revenues that 
you just quoted. 

Mr. Fretp. That is right. But, Senator, coming back to the re- 
habilitative feature of your legislation, which I heard about in listen- 
ing today. We read every day about some new operation opening up 
or some change in a mining operation which says that, as against 10 
tons per man-day, this is going to bring out 30 tons or 40 tons or 50 
tons. 

This means that we have these people there, and I think, as Mr. 
Lewis pointed out—I believe I gathered this—we are going to have 
a surplus labor market as a result of that. Then when you have that, 
all of the satellite activity that goes along with it suffers. 

All through the Norfolk & Western field, as I told you today, the 
consumer market is in bad shape, because, unfortunately, those ma- 
chines do not wear clothes and they do not eat food and they just are not 
consumers in the market. 

Senator Byrrp. What would you say concerning the tax base as 
it has been affected adversely, we think, by unemployment, growing 
unemployment? What is the prognosis of this situation? 

Mr. Fietp. Taxwise in West Virginia ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Fiexp. I was interested in Dr. Polan’s remarks, and we have 
had, as you know, Senator, a number of studies as to what is wrong 
with our tax base. In the short time I have been up in the tax com- 
missioner’s office, from time to time we will come into contact with 
a tax representative of some industry, and I have asked him, “What 
is your feeling about West Virginia? Is the climate favorable tax- 
wise for industry ?” 

or always say, “Yes, it is right now. We would say it is favor- 
able.” 

This was certainly followed up by what Dr. Polan said. They are 
uncertain about where we are going to turn and how it is going to 
crystallize. 

If they felt this was the ultimate answer taxwise, I think they 
would say, “Yes, it is favorable.” But we are in a period of transi- 
tion here in West Virginia, trying to correct an imbalance between 
the property tax for local purposes and the State indirect program 
that supports the State. Our economy, -of course, can stand only so 
much, and if the economy is sick we have to adjust ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

I think all of us are a bit discouraged and blue about West Virginia 
right now, but I believe that with the study of its resources and its 
area use, if we can get through this transition in the coal counties 
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and get the property tax base corrected and then go on from there 
we can build up a pretty compact, happy economy for the State of 
West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Does the State offer any tax incentives to new in- 
dustries ? 

Mr. Frevp. You mean such as some of the Southern States do? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Fretp. No,sir. None at all. 

Senator Byrp. Is it prohibited by the constitution from so doing? 

Mr. Frevp. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. From what I have heard today we need to rewrite 
the State constitution. Perhaps I should not say we need to rewrite 
it, but I certainly think that constitution needs to be carefully studied 
with the idea in mind that it ought to be modernized a bit. 

Mr. Friern. There is, I believe, a constitutional commission in being 
now that is studying it, but as to how far they have gone with their 
work, I do not know. 

Mr. Hecuter. Would you be in a position, sir, to make recom- 
mendations to that constitutional commission on what you feel should 
be done in respect to the tax system ? 

Mr. Fietp. Congressman, of course, 2 years does not make me an 
expert. But I get this impression. We will have to get an adequate 
property tax base as a starting point in West Virginia, because until 
we get that we do not know just how much of the burden of schools 
the local counties can sustain. 

You mentioned the constitution. Of course, we have the limitation 
on the levy, and that makes valuation very vital in West Virginia 
where it might not be in a State where there was no limit on the levy. 

But I would say, No. 1 is to get our property tax base straight- 
ened out. Then, once we have a property tax base that is realistic, 
we know how much of the burden that can carry. Then we have got 
to decide what our philosophy is‘going to be at the State level. 

Of course, like all States, I am afraid our consumer sales tax as 
presenty written is here to stay. To supplement that we presently 
have this business and occupation tax which is based on the gross 
receipts of a business. 

There, of course, is some legislation pending now to go somewhat 
to the net income tax. I think we are ultimately going to have to 
make a choice between them. 

We have had a lot of studies about what was wrong with our tax 
system. I am afraid we have not had one that addressed itself af- 
firmatively to making some specific recommendations as to how to cor- 
rect it. I think that would be most helpful in this State. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Field, you are a responsible and dedicated pub- 
lic official, and I would like to express my gratitude for your patience 
today, your willingness to appear before the committee without prior 
notice, and I think that you have given the committee some very worth- 
while information. Thank you. } 

Would you be in a position to recommend that some legislation 
of this kind be enacted ? 

Mr. Fretp. I think I would unqualifiedly. 

Senator Byrp. You do feel Federal assistance is necessary? 
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Mr. Fievp. It certainly is, Senator, especially in the situation we 
find ourselves in here in West Virginia. Of course, that is our prime 
interest. This would be most helpful in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Assuming that you have, in listening here, been able 
to familiarize yourself with some of the salient features of the three 
bills, would you care to state for the record which of the three bills ap- 
pears to you to be the best piece of legislation ? 

Mr. Fievp. From what I have heard and from knowing the char- 
acter of some of the gentlemen, Harold Frankel, the mayor of Hunt- 
ington, Dr. Hechler, and from what has been said, it occurs to me 
that your bill, S. 722, I believe it is, probably goes further toward 
dealing with the problem than the other legislation I have heard 
mentioned. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you, Mr. Field. 

Mr. Frevp. Yes, sir. It has been a pleasure. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Delbert Williams, are you prepared to testify? 

Mr. Detsert Wiiutams. I have no testimony to give, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. All right, Mr. Williams. We are very pleased that 
you came to listen in. 

Mr. Garrett ? 


STATEMENT OF A. I. GARRETT, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Garrett. I do not have anything to say except I am in favor 
of S. 722. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Garrett, would you identify yourself for the 
record ? 

Mr. Garrett. I ama private citizen, retired. 

Senator Byrp. What is your past experience / 

Mr. Garrerr. I have had 20 years’ experience in industrial develop- 
ment work. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that again, please ? 

Mr. Garrerr. I have had 20 years’ experience in development 
work. 

Senator Byrp. In industrial development work ? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. I would like you to come to the table and spend just 
a few minutes with us. We will not impose on your time. 

What is your first name, Mr. Garrett ? 

Mr. Garrett. A. I. 

Senator Byrp. A. I. Garrett ? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. When did you have these 20 years of experience? 

Mr. Garrerr. Starting right after World War TI, until 1940. 

Senator Byrp. Were you connected with the West Virginia State 
government ¢ 

Mr. Garrerr. At no time. 

Senator Byrp. You were not ? 

Mr. Garrett. This was just. a private business. 

Senator Byrp. You are familiar, then, with the three bills that we 
have been discussing today ? 

Mr. Garrett. Not all of them. I have heard the features of S. 722, 
and I am in favor of that bill for one reason only. 

Senator Byrp. What is that reason ? 
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Mr. Garretr. We need some experienced people to come into this 
State and make surveys, people who know what they are doing. 

Senator Byrp. Then you are thinking primarily of the technical 
assistance feature ? 

Mr. Garrerr. Absolutely. The bill is worth that if we get nothing 
else out of it. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that there is long-term capital available 
in this State ? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes, in some respects. 

I helped develop the Ohio V alley Industrial Development Corp. i 
1925, 1 believe it was. We raised $3 million up there in 2 days. 

Senator Byrp. Would it be that easy these days, Mr. Garrett? It 
would not be that easy to raise today ? 

Mr. Garrerr. There are about five or six organizations that raise 
private capital for industrial development. I think the Ohio Valley 
Industrial Corp. had the best system of all. There is a Louisville 
plan, there is a Baltimore plan, and a Reading plan. It went out of 
existence during the depression, though. That killed it. 

But S. 722 goes in that direction, if I understand it correctly, and 
we can take some of that money and put in responsible people who 
know their surveys to make impartial surveys and other surveys that 
are necessary in the State. We are not going to go ahead in this State 
unless that happens. 

Senator Byrp. You do think some Federal assistance is necessary ? 

Mr. Garrett. Absolutely. See, our economy in this State did not 
happen all at once. In the industrial picture in the whole Nation, we 
have gone into practically four phases of industrial development in 
my time. 

First, we had what we call the machine age. That is when ma- 
chinery first started to supplant labor or supplant the common laborer. 

During that period from 1900 up to World War I, West Virginia 
kept pace with all the rest of the Nation. In other words, from the 
automobile, we had as many filling stations and service plants and so 
forth as the rest of the Nation in comparison to our population. 

But after World War I we went into another phase of industrial 
development in the United States, and that phase we always termed 
the electric gadget age. From World War I. up to 1936, there was 
tremendous expansion in all types of electronic gadgets of all kinds, 
and West. Virginia missed that whole period of development. Yet, we 
were within a hundred miles of better raw materials than any of those. 

Then we went to the electrochemical. West Virginia, because of our 
water and natural resources, is well situated and has the best location 
of any place in the East for chemical plants. Al] our waterways will 
be eventually covered with large chemical plants because we have the 
water. 

But we missed another period right after that. The products that 
these big chemical plants make take raw material and break it up into 
produce ts and ship it out of our State and finish it in other States where 
they employ hundreds of people compared to one-tenth of one person 
who works in the pre-chemical plant. A chemical plant only employs 
200 or 300, yet the product they make employs thousands of people in 
the finishing process. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Garrett, what do you think of the $10 million 
subsistence for vocational retraining fund ? 
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Mr. Garrett. It is a wonderful thing. 

I have brought a lot of industries into West Virginia in my time, 
but one of the biggest problems we ever faced was particularly in the 
heavier industries. 

Senator Byrp. In what heavier industries? 

Mr. Garretr. In the heavy industries it was trained, skilled mechan- 
ics, machinists. Originally the only people that employed machinists 
in our State were the railroad shops. Later on large industries like 
du Pont and the other big industries came into the State and they 
trained their own machinists. But there always has been a dearth or 
scarcity of trained machinists. Time and again, if I could have dug 
up a thousand good trained machinists in the State, I could have 
brought big industry in. But we did not have them. 

Under this bill we could set up a school or something and train those 

eople. 
Sensiat Byrp. Do you think industries have been discouraged from 
coming into the State because we do not have skilled workers? 

Mr. Garrett. Absolutely. 

Our workers in West Virginia, as it has been testified here before, 
are the best in the United States. You can go to Akron, you can go 
to Detroit, and they will tell you that the boys that go there from the 
hills of West Virginia to those plants are the best workers they have 
in the whole plant. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Garrett, in your long experience of one in- 
terested in industrial development, can you agree, after such ex- 
perience, that West Virginia has a bad labor record? 

Mr. Garrett. No. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you feel that that has been detrimental to our 
securing of new industries ? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, it has hurt slightly. 

Senator Byrp. This is the idea that is prevalent, I think you will 
agree. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, it is prevalent because they make jokes about it 
all over the country and due to our own local newspapers and news 
services playing up labor trouble in West Virginia way beyond pro- 
portion of the trouble. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Garrett, I have no further questions. 

Congressman Hechler ? 

Mr. Hecuter. I have none. I want to thank you, Mr. Garrett, for 
coming before us. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith, would you please come forward ? 

Mr. Smith, will you identify yourself, please? 


STATEMENT OF S. G. SMITH, COUNTY COMMISSIONER, KANAWHA 
COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. Smiru. I am county commissioner, recently appointed to the 
place of my father who died on January 15. 

Senator Byrp. That is Grover Smith, Sr. ? 

Mr. Sarru. Yes. 

I will make this very short. Iam not prepared. But I have listened 
patiently all day, off and on. Senator Byrd and Congressman Hech- 
ler, has anything been said about Kanawha County ? 








\- 
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Senator Byrp. Yes, something has been. 

Mr. Smirnu. I may have missed it. 

Senator Byrp. Mrs. Hash, I believe, appeared. She is with the 
Kanawha Welfare Council. She spoke particularly about Kanawha 
County. 

Mr. Sirn. I will add a few remarks. 

As we all know, Kanawha has about 260,000 population, which is 
approximately 13 percent of the State’s population, and up to 7 and 
possibly 8 percent of the work force is idle. In the surrounding or 
neighboring counties, the last figure I read was as high as 25 percent 
of the work force was idle. 

In my short tenure of less than 2 months I have interviewed about 
500 people. We have 2,340-plus applications of this type for a very 
small number of jobs. 

Senator Byrp. How many jobs? 

Mr. Smiru. The county employs, itself, around 125 people. There 
are numerous others who are technically employed, and I will not 
include them. Therefore, that is why I take the figure of 125, who 
are not technically employed. 

Senator Byrp. How many jobs are vacant ? 

Mr. Smiru. About 30, I would say. 

Senator Byrn. So that the 2,200 or 2,300 applications are for 30 
jobs ? 

Mr. Smitu. Correct. 

I am sure this is true throughout many communities in West 
Virginia. 

I have not studied the three bills you have questioned other persons 
who testified about, but from what I have heard I would say they 
would not answer our problem on a permanent basis. 

If you can indulge me for another moment, most of these 2,340 
people who have applied are respectable, hard-working people. To 
them this is a real depression, even worse than the 1930” s, due to the 
fact of our high cost of living. 


The average person with a job does not see the distress which is so 
evident to us. 

It seems to me that the burden of employment of people willing and 
able to work rests directly with the Federal Government. I will not 
go into the reasons why a national program planned for the general 
welfare must be activated as soon as possible. 

Many people made fun of the Works Progress Administration. My 
father happened to be the director of it for several years here in this 
county, years ago, which took over the FERA. It was a godsend to 
many and offensive to few. 

I am not sponsoring a reactivation of the WPA, but I certainly 
recommend that a program for worthwhile permanent projects be 
started as soon as possible on a permanent, year-by-year basis, with a 
living wage for those who want to work, always leaving the chance 
for betterment at a better wage in private employment. 

How do you do that? You have your programs here. You have 
different bills before Congress. I have a very simple idea that may 
not work at all, but I would like to express it. 

To me you could accomplish this by the reduction of our Foreign-aid 
programs and other less important federally sponsored projects. 

37190—59— pt. 2-21 
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As you and I, Senator, discussed just for a moment at lunch time, a 
mere 2 or 3 percent reduction in the less important programs would 
give us two to three billions of dollars to begin this program annually 
on a permanent working basis for every State in this Union, including 
Alaska. What else could we do better for our Nation / 

That is all | want to say. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Smith, would you repeat for the record the type 
of employment that is envisioned by these jobs ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. You mean the people who have applied to the county 
court for jobs here ¢ 

Senator Byrp. The 2,200 or 2,300 persons who have applied. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. This is not very funny to me. My preacher, Dr. 
George Vick—I know you are acquainted with him—came to me no 
longer than 2 weeks ago, or 2 weeks after my father passed on, and he 
said, “I have put this off too long. I promised to see your father 
before he got sick, before Christmas, and now I must come to you. 

He said, “There are three members in our congregation whom you 
know well, who are not prone to express their disaster but who need 
jobs.” 

One had worked at a local chemical plant for 22 years. Another 
had been with a bank, and because of new machinery or new equip- 
ment he had to be dropped after 18 years of service. Another was 
something of the same nature. All had children, as you and I, some 
in college, some in school, grade school. 

I said, “Dr. Vick.” to make a long story short, “all we have is this: 
I will try to help those people because I know them outside of the 
courthouse.” 

He said, “Grover, they will take the janitor’s job.” 

I said, “Now, listen, I would not even offer that to this man. He is 
a neighbor of mine.” 

He said, “If you will give it to me, I will offer it to him.” 

T said, “All right, go ahead.” 

But before he came to the courthouse next morning I called a cer- 
tain banker friend of mine and he is now back at work. There was 
no drinking or anything else that caused his trouble. He was just 
let out. That is all the reason. 

The other types of people of the 2,340, the 500 or so that I have 
interviewed personally and talked to until midnight every night, are 
good people. They are not Summers Street bums. We have some 
of those, too, and so have you in Washington on Constitution Avenue. 
But they are not all bums. Let’s sav 95 percent of them need work, 
will work, not at a big salary, just a living wage. Just a living wage 
until they can do better. 

And this is not a giveaway program of mine, and I am no Socialist. 

Senator Byrp. What has happened to county revenues as a result 
of unemployment in the last year or so? 

Mr. SmrrH. Our county revenues are in pretty good shape. We 
have a budget of $2,050,000, our next year’s budget, depending upon 
what the lesislature does to us. As you know, some of the bills that 
are there will be in pretty fair shape, but not to help the unemployed. 
We will have, probably, a balance at the end of the year of, maybe, 
$50,000. So you see how close we are, with many requests that we 
cannot fulfill, I am sure. 
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Senator Byrp. Of course, your requests for assistance in public wel- 
fare cases have increased, I suppose, enormously ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, and our mental health burden will be 50 percent 
more next year due to bills which are signed by the Governor, which 
is all right, from $100 to $150 per mental patient. But that is all 
right. 

Senator Byrp. And Kanawha County is one of the more prosperous 
and fortunate counties of the 55, is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. As I read in the United States News, we are second 
highest on average annual income in the Nation, in Charleston, W.Va. 
That is not Kanawha County, by any means. That is only, say, 
260,000. 

But that is the bad thing, not that they are making a high wage, 
but people out of work, the spread between having and not having 
being mighty, mighty big. 

I think you are getting what I am trying to say with that expression. 

Senator Byrp. Are these jobs that are normally filled by the county 
court ? 

Mr. Smiru. Right. 

Senator Brrv. And the 2 300 persons were applying for the 30 jobs? 

Mr. Smirn. Odd jobs that we would have, correct. 

Senator Byrp. Congressman Hechler, do you have a question? 

Mr. Hecuter. I want to compliment you, Mr. Smith, on your sug- 
gestion. Your proposal, I think, is one that deserves a lot of thought. 
T just want to say that you have a kindred spirit and supporter in 
Dr. Polan. He has mentioned to me a number of times a similar 
proposal to utilize unemployment compensation ins:ead of simply 
paying people while they are out of work—to have them do some con- 
structive type of work. 

This is the kind of thing that I hope we can bring to the atten- 
tion of the House committee, too, when it considers legislation relating 
to that. 

Mr. Sarru. I think we are doing a disservice to people, from my 
short tenure in office. I do not think the average person wants a hand- 
out, but the more we do it the more we are going to have to do it. 

Senator Byrp. They want to work. 

Mr. Smiru. The sooner we get to correcting it, the sooner we are 
going to keep the American way of life. 

Mr. Hucurer. Would you say this legislation as embodied in S. 
722 involves a definite effort to put people to work ? 

Mr. Smirn. It does. 

Senator Byrrp. Would you mind stating—I am not sure that you 
have not already—what your position is with regard to S. 722? 

Mr. Siri. I think of it as a temporary stopgap from what I 
know about it, and that is very little, only what I have heard today. I 
do not think this is going to be any ovel rall solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem, not only in West Virginia, but in other States, too, 
even though ours seems to be more accentuated than some of the 
others. 

Senator Byrp. We do not think it will be, either, Mr. Smith. This 
is only one of several approaches that we in the Congress are attempt- 
ing to pursue. We do hope, however, that this is one good approach 
and that it would stimulate industrial activity and ‘that it would 
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encourage the people on the local levels and State levels to become 
activated in endeavors to encourage industries to come within the 
State and locate. 

We feel that once those industries might be encouraged to come 
into the State that there is a partial permanent solution to our 
problem, because we think that as one industry comes in the additional 
employment of every person within that industry will be matched 
by the additional usloreenta of a person in a barbershop or in a 
grocery store or in a laundry, and that this really is probably the 
most wholesome, but most forward looking, and the most efficacious 
in the final analysis of any single approach that we are trying to 
pursue. 

We agree with you that there should be some construction of 
reservoirs and roads and reforestation projects, and I am whole- 
heartedly in accord with your idea that we ought to inaugurate a 
new program, something of a similar nature, at least, to the WPA 
program in earlier years, , for the depressed areas. 

Mr. Sariri. I do not think there is any doubt about it, and your 
bill, which you just spoke about, of course, is fine, but, again, as you 
well know, if and when it is passed, again another year waits before 
it takes effect and simmers down as to what the public finally will do 
with it, whereas, now is the time we need something done for these 
people. 

Senator Byrrp. What is happening to the human personality ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not know. I read a lot when I have time. I have 
not had time the past 3 or 4 months. But I think it is like taking 
dope. Am I right, Dr. Hechler? I do not think there is any answer, 
any more than that, that I could say. When you take dope, you take 
more of it and you go to sleep, and you finally wear out, and you 
take more dope, and w vhat else can you do? 

Senator Byrp. So the psychological impact upon the people is not 
good ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Correct. 

Senator Byrp. In a situation where 2,300 people apply for 30 jobs? 

Mr. Smirn. Correct. 

Senator Byrp. And it is not helped if the Federal Government 
turns its head the other way. 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. And regardless of either political party, it 
should be done. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

The meeting will recess until tomorrow morning when we will 
again convene in the courthouse in Beckley at 9 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed to be 
reconvened at 9 a.m., in the county courthouse, Beckley, W. Va.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Beckley, W. Va. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at the courthouse, Beck- 
ley, W. Va., at 9:27 a.m., Senator Robert Byrd presiding. 

Present: Senator Byrd. 

Also present: Senator Randolph. 

Senator Byrp. The committee will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are continuing our series of field hear- 
ings which were started on Monday, and which were held on Mon- 
day by Senator Douglas and Senator Bennett in the Detroit area. 
Yesterday the subcommittee conducted hearings in Charleston. We 
are going to spend the day here in Beckley, and tomorrow we will be 
in Morgantown. 

Normally, I would call upon Senator Randolph to testify first. 
However, I want to give him an opportunity to rest just a little bit. 
He came down on the train last night from Washington. 

Mr. Don Crislip, who is with us this morning and who, by the way, 
attended the public hearing yesterday in Charleston, having come 
up this morning from Charleston and having asked that he be given 
an opportunity to appear early and get back to Charleston, I believe 
I will call upon him to come forward at this time and identify himself 
for the purpose of the record and we will take his statement. 

With him is one of his assistants, Mr. Stanley Higgins. 

Mr. Crislip, if you will have a chair, and, Mr. Higgins, if you 
will have a chair, I think you are entirely familiar with the legisla- 
tion, inasmuch as you listened yesterday, so I will not at this time 
state for the record a synopsis of the contents of the bill. 

One of the bills was introduced by Senator Douglas. It is S. 722. 
The Dirksen bill, S. 1064, is the pdealieteleat hin bill. And then we 
also have a third bill, S. 268, which deals with the subject of aid to 
depressed areas, having been introduced by Senator Scott of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Your statement is going to be important, Mr. Crislip. We have a 
reporter here who will take down every word that you say. Your 
testimony will be read and reread, and we want you to consider this 
to be a very important meeting this morning, dealing with an ex- 
tremely important piece of legislation. 

Mr. Crislip, would you please, for the sake of the record, state 
your full name, your address, and the capacity in which you appear? 
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STATEMENT OF DON CRISLIP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WEST VIR- 


GINIA INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLICITY COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY STANLEY HIGGINS 


Mr. Cristip. Senator Byrd, I am Don Crislip, executive director of 
the West Virginia Industrial "and Publicity Commission. 

I want, first, to compliment you and Senator Randolph on your 
efforts to bring these hearings to West Virginia. 

I feel that it gives a much greater opportunity for our people to 
be heard than if the hearings were conducted in Washington. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Crislip. 

Before you begin your formal testimony, I would like to ask m 
colleague, the Senior Senator from West Vi irginia, the Honorable 
Jennings Randolph, if he would come to the table, sit with us, and 
participate in the hearings today. 

He will have a statement to make later today, and I will give 
some explanation of his making it here at the proper time. 

Senator Randolph, we are glad to welcome you to Beckley this 
morning. We are so glad you can sit in on our hearings. We know 
of your tremendous interest in this legislation. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Crislip, you may read your statement, and then 
you may speak informally, or you may wish to present it for the record 
and speak to certain points of it. 

Proceed in any way you prefer. 

Mr. Cristie. Thank you, sir. 

West Virginia’s economy has been as much maligned as the remarks 
of Mark Twain on the weather. 

“Everyone talks about the weather but no one does anything 
about it.” 

I believe, however, that the various bills introduced in both Houses 
of Congress under the general title of “Area development or area 
assistance” are a real step toward doing something about our economy. 

Let me say that I believe we can easily get the cart before the 
horse in attempting to alleviate the unemployment problem in our 
State. There has been, and no doubt will be here today, discussion at 
some length on getting new industries into our State to help solve our 
unemployment and aid our sagging economy. 

This is all well and good but the getting of new industry is a slow, 
long-range project. The solution to our economic ills does not lie 
solely with our ability to attract industry. There are numerous other 
areas which we can improve our economy and if I comprehend the 
area development bills correctly, they are broad enough in scope to 
enhance these areas. 

T refer generally to the public works features of these bills: to the 
technical assistance features which provide grants for studies and 
surveys; and to the retraining of the unemployed. 

T honestly believe that if we take advantage of provisions of these 
bills we will be attacking the basic causes of our economic ills. 

We have failed in many instances. We have failed to attract diver- 
sified industry because we have let our roads, our schools, our com- 
munities, and our homes slip both in efficiency and appearance. There 
is no money that can buy pride in these things but once we recognize 
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our problems and have a desire to do something about them, as we 
seem to be doing today, then we can move forw: ard. 

It appears that we must therefore begin at home. I do not intend 
to imply that we will not need a great ‘deal of assistance from ev ery 
level, but we must begin at once to improve our communities, our 
counties, our regions and our State—improve them from a physical 
standpoint as well as to improve our services, 

I previously mentioned roads and schools. We may also need to 
improve our sewage and water systems. It might be a flood control 
dam or a well laid out community that is needed or hundreds of other 
facilities that you could suggest. 

These are among the important factors needed before consideration 

can be given to attracting industry. I believe, too, that if we find 
a solution to community needs, we will find, to a degree, a solution to 
our unemployment and our economic ills. Federal assistance in these 
matters is not only desired but is a necessity. 

The industrial and publicity commission is charged by law with 
the responsibility of attracting new industries to our ’ State and to aid 
our economy through these new plants and the expansion of existing 
plants. 

West Virginia is not permitted under its constitution to pledge 
the assets of the State in attracting new industries and must rely on 
necessary financing through pr ivate sources. 

Our smaller communities have found such local financing a burden. 
Again in many of these areas, lack of finances has prevented civic 
improvements so necessary to make the community attractive to 
industry. 

Proposed bills providing for Federal loans and grants to these 
communities can be the vehicle which now prevents these communities 
from advancing their economy. 

Ability to attract a new industry toa small community or a dis- 
tressed area, which would employ 100 men, is equivalent to 174 new 
jobs created, added income of over $500,000 exclusive of service re- 
lated establishments. The minimum cost of such a plant with all 
facilities would approximate $300,000, a burden which many of our 
communities cannot finance. 

Today 25 percent of our working force is engaged in manufactur- 
ing; 12 percent in coal mining; and 63 3} percent in nonmanufacturin 
and related services. To reduce our unemployment to the natioriel 
average of 6 percent, would require the construction of 250 new plants 
employi ing 100 workers and a capital expenditure of $75 million. 

West Vi irginia for the year ending July 1 had 41 new diversified 
industries beginning operation which employed approximately 5,000 
people. We had 33 existing industries that employed an additional 
2,000 workers. We have four new projects that will be under con- 
struction, or are under construction that will employ 900 workers. 

The record shows that automation and mechanization of industry 
is affecting our economy 

Senator Byrn. Excuse me, Mr. Crislip, where are the four projects 
that you have just spoken of ? 

Mr. Cristrp. Let me refer to some information here. I know that 
I am speaking of one project at Green Bank. Another project is at 
Sugar Grove. There is a project at Apple Grove in Mason County. 
And there is the completion of the charcoal plant at Parsons. 
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Senator Byrp. These will employ 900 men ? 

Mr. Cristie. Nine hundred men. 

Senator Byrp. Two of these are Federal, I believe. 

Mr. Cristie. Two of these are Federal. That is correct, sir. 

The record shows that automation and mechanization of industry 
is affecting our economy, and only through superhuman efforts on the 
part of the Federal Government, the State government, and local 
communities, will we be able to offset this loss of manpower by creat- 
ing new sources of employment. 

That is all of my prepared remarks. 

I would like to add this one thought: That the capital outlay of the 
cost of these bills to our taxpayers would somewhat be reflected in 
reduced cost to our taxpayers through unemployment and public 
assistance. 

We are now supplementing our workers’ subsistence through those 
two sources. However, this would replace much of that. So the actual 
cost of these bills is not truly reflected in the amount of money that 
is being appropriated, 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you might have, sir, 
or Senator Randolph. 

Senator Byrp. You spoke of the lack of finances as being one of the 
greatest problems that confront our State when it comes to encourag- 
ing new industry. 

Mr. Crisurp. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Do you mean by that, Mr. Crislip, that loan capital 
or long-term, low-interest loans are not available ? 

Mr. Cristrp. Let me say that I do not say it is not here. I say it is 
not readily available, not easily available. 

Many of our communities have had a lot of difficulty in raising local 
capital because to some extent this can be considered risk capital, and 
in many cases it is hard to get. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the legislation embraced by S. 722 
would provide that necessary loan capital ? 

Mr. Cristip. I have read the bill rather carefully, and I believe that 
it may not be an entire solution to it, but it would certainly be a big 
step in that direction. 

Senator Byrp. You are familiar with the fact that the administra- 
tion bill only sets up a $50 million revolving funds for loans? 

Mr. Cristrp. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. You are familiar with the additional fact that that 
bill makes no provision for grants whatsoever? And you are similarly 
familiar with the fact that S. 722 introduced by Senator Douglas and 
cosponsored by 38 other Senators, including the 2 Senators from West 
Virginia, sets up 3 $100 million revolving funds? One of these is 
for loans to rural areas, one is for loans to industrial development 
areas for industrial projects, and the other is a fund for loans to both 
areas for public facilities. 

Mr. Cristie. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. You are also familiar with the fact that there is a 
$75 million grant feature in S. 722? 

I take it from your testimony, then, that you would recommend 
passage of S. 722. I trust that I am not putting words in your mouth. 
If I am incorrect, would you please so state, Mr. Crislip ? 
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Mr. Crisuip. I will try not to let you put words in my mouth, and 
I do not think you will. I would like to be corrected if I am wrong. 
I believe under the Dirksen bill that there is a provision for grants 
at $114 million. 

Senator Byrp. That is for technical assistance. 

Mr. Cristie. For technical assistance? Is there not also a million 
and a half for grants under another provision of that bill? 

Senator Byrp. For technical assistance. There is nothing in the 
administration bill for grants for public facilities. 

Mr. Cristie. As stated in my prepared statement, we would require 
something like $74 million in aid in West Virginia. I do not know 
what the conditions are in other States. But the Dirksen bill would 
not adequately serve, I believe, West Virginia and the other States, 
too. We in our State could readily absorb all the appropriations in 
the Dirksen bill ourselves, and that would not provide for aid to 
other States. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Crislip, are you prepared to state what the num- 
ber of new jobs would be that would be required to put to work enough 
persons in West Virginia to lower the present percentage of unem- 
ployment to where it would meet the national average of about 6.1 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Cristie. Our Department is not large enough to carry a re- 
search staff, so consequently I am going to have to say that the fig- 
ures that I have are from other departments. 

Dr. Ash, in the Employment Security, estimates the unemployment 
on his rolls at around 50,000 people. 

I also understand that that is not conclusive because he will have 
some people not on his rolls who are unemployed. 

But the very basic need in West Virginia would bring that figure 
down to 25,000 unemployed. As I stated earlier, it would take 250 
new plants employing an average of 100 workers and at a capital 
expenditure of $75 million to bring unemployment in West Virginia 
down to 6.1 percent. 

Senator Byrp. Do you agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who, I believe, is the person who made this statement before the sub- 
committee last week, that the average investment for each new job 
over the country is approximately $12,000 ? 

Mr. Cristie. We discussed that figure somewhat because we knew 
it was being put out by Pennsylvania. We do not know all the factors 
that they included in their consideration. 

Our initial thought was that we probably could create a job in 
West Virginia at a cost of less than $12,000. 

However, all factors taken into consideration, and to pay off the 
cost of an industry over a 10-year period, I would say that they are 
probably pretty close. The initial cost would not be that high. But 
to amortize it over a 10-year period I am sure it would be. 

Senator Byrn. The figures from the Bureau of the Census show an 
average investment per worker of $11,980. Of course, that figure 
varies with different types of employment 

I think in the chemical industry the cost per worker would be, per- 
haps, as high as $23,960. 

Mr. Cristir. Yes. We found that certain light industries in West 
Virginia would be much lower. The heavier industries and the chem- 
ical field would be higher. 
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Senator Byrp. You made reference to the $3 million grant feature 
of the Dirksen bil] a few moments ago. I think I should state for 
the record that $1.5 million of that would be designated on an annual 
basis for certain designated areas, and one-half million dollars would 
be used for towns predominantly dependent upon one industry, small 
towns which could serve as centers for economic diversification of 
rural areas of underemployment and rural low-income areas. 

The Douglas bill would provide $4.5 million per year authorization 
for appropriation. 

I am very pleased to hear you state your support of the technical 
assistance feature of this legislation. Do you likewise support the 
idea that is embraced in the Douglas bill of appropriating $10 mil- 
lion for vocational retraining and for subsistence payments to per- 
sons undergoing vocational retraining ? 

Mr. Crisitp. Senator Byrd, I think that in West Virginia, where 
we have high unemployment in certain fields such as coal, glass, and 
even limestone and lumber, many of these workers have spent their 
lifetime or the majority of their working hours in this particular in- 
dustry, we are going to have to retrain them. 

Frankly, I am questioning whether that is enough money to do the 
job. Itisabigstep. Itisa helpful step. But I question whether it 
ls enough money. 

Senator Byrrp. You understand that the Secretary of Labor would 
determine the need in a certain area. After determining the need 
for the various types of vocational training, he would then work in 
conjunction with the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who would then work in conjunction with the ap- 
propriate State and local agencies to give the type of vocational train- 
ing that would be appropriate and desirable. 

The $10 million fund is for subsistence payments only. That is not 
for the purpose of financing the vocational retraining. 

Do you still think that the $10 million fund would not be sufficient 
for subsistence payments? 

Mr. Crisrtp. I believe that extends over a 13-week period ? 

Senator Byrp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cristre. What would happen if the training would necessitate 
a longer period ¢ 

Senator Byrp. You are saying, then, that if it is worthwhile to 
provide subsistence payments to individuals over a period of 13 weeks, 
while they are undergoing vocational retraining and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that in many instances to rehabilitate a person 
and prepare him for a new job would require longer than a 13-week 
period, that in your opinion a 13-week period might not be sufficient ? 

Mr. Cristie. That is correct. I question whether a 13-week period 
would retrain adequately, unless at that time that person who is being 
retrained could move into a training program in industry where he 
would be somewhat productive and, yet, somewhat in a training 
period. 

Also I raise the question there as to Miatiae we would not have to 
have the industry. If that is what the retraining would be for, 
would we not have to have the industry available? 

It would be of little use to retrain a worker if, after he were re- 
trained, he could not be put to work. 
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Of course, I suspect that that would come up in the study that 
would be made by the Department heads. 

Senator Byrp. You are aware of the fact that the subsistence pay- 
ments would only be made to those individuals who had exhausted 
their unemployment compensation payments under the State plan 
and who had also exhausted their temporary unemployment compen- 
sation payments. 

Of course, at the time this legislation becomes effective, there may 
not be any temporary unemployment compensation payments. But it 
could be assumed that in some instances, at least, these individuals who 
were undergoing vocational retraining might, at the beginning of the 
period of retraining, be receiving unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. 

Then once those were exhausted, they would have 13 additional 
weeks of subsistence payments under this program. 

But I think you raise a very important point, Mr. Crislip. I, too, 
have questioned whether or not this goes far enough in the provision of 
subsistence payments. 

Do you feel that Federal assistance is absolutely necessary to the 
States if they are to overcome this problem of unemployment and 
underemployment ? 

Mr. Cristie. I could only speak for what I believe is true in West 
Virginia. 

Today our State legislature is in session, as it has been for the past 
50 days, trying to solve some of our economic ills and trying to come 
up with new measures of tax revenue to carry out certain features of 
improvements needed in West Virginia. 

If they are faced with that problem and as yet have not been able to 
solve it, and it is possible they will not solve it, then I do not know 
where else we could turn unless we ask for Federal assistance. 

I believe in private enterprise, I believe in States rights, but there 
comes a point when the State and the community are unable to pro- 
vide the things that are needed and we must Sek to the Federal 
Government. 

I believe that it will put us on the right track to improving our 
economy, and once we get pushed and started I think we can take over. 
But we will need Federal assistance in getting started. 

Senator Byrp. You heard the testimony of witnesses yesterday who 
stated that the constitution of West Virginia prevented the creation 
of an instrumentality of the State which would be comparable to the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority. 

I believe you also were present when one of the witnesses stated 
that in his opinion the West Virginia constitution prevented the 
creation of, or the development of a statewide development credit 
corporation. 

Mr. Crislip, if the constitution of West Virginia prevents these 
actions being taken, and if loan capital is not available in the amounts 
and on reasonable terms and for immediate use, as I think you have 
stated, then, is it not clear that the Federal Government is going to 
have to provide some assistance to these areas where we are experi- 
encing chronic and persistent unemployment ? 

Mr. Crisuip. It is possible that the West Virginia Legislature ma 
ask for a constitutional amendment that would permit us to establish 
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a statewide credit authority which we are now not able to do. But 
that would have to be voted on, and it could not develop before 1960. 
We need something more immediate than that. 

Our best effort to solve this problem without turning to the Federal 
Government has been that we, in cooperation with the West Virginia 
Bankers Association, have before our State legislature a West “Vir- 
ginia Credit Authority which would permit the banks to go a step 
further than they do now. But this is strictly permissive legislation. 
It is strictly and still pretty much on a local basis and has to be some- 
what sold to those who handle private capital before it can be effected 

I believe that is a step in the right direction, but it may be a 
long-range project, too. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Crislip, I understand that we are going to be on 
the air in about a minute. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very pleased this morning that Mr. 
Don Crislip, the executive secretary of the West Virginia Industrial 
and Publicity Commission has honored this subcommittee with his 
pemeve. We have been discussing with him the merits of the 
egislation which would provide assistance to depressed areas. 

The Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency has been conducting field hear- 
ings in Charleston yesterday. It conducted hearings in Detroit on 
Monday, and we are here in the Beckley area today. We are going 
to Morgantown tomorrow. 

It is hoped, Mr. Crislip, that the Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization can get to work in marking up the bill early next week, 
and we certainly hope that the full committee will be able to act 
expeditiously and report out a good bill for consideration by the Senate 
as early as the following week. 

We appreciate so much your expression of opinion to the extent 
that you feel that there must be immediate help given by the Federal 
Government to these areas which have been plagued so long by 
chronic and persistent unemployment. 

Do you feel, Mr. Crislip, that the assistance that would be given 
by this legislation would be immediate enough ? 

Mr. Crisiip. I do not believe that we can have any too immediate 
help. The sooner that we can have this help, the sooner, of course, 
it will begin to relieve the conditions that exist in our State. 

No. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the long-run benefits of the bill 
will be ample here in West Virginia? And I am speaking of S. 722, 
the Douglas bill, cosponsored by 38 other U.S. Senators and included 
among them the two West Virginia Senators. Do you feel that this 
bill is permanent enough, in its treatment of this problem? 

You will recall that on yesterday some of the witnesses were under 
the impression that it did not provide the permanent solution to the 
problem. Of course, we made it clear that this was only one of the 
approaches that we are seeking to pursue. 

Mr. Crisurp. I believe that it would have to be tested by time. As 
I stated earlier, I believe that:once West Virginia’s economy gets a 
shove, because of the type of people we are, we can carry the ball 
from then on. 

It will lead to a more permanent economy. I hope to see the time 
when unemployment can drop off and we can begin to take over. 
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Senator Byrp. Mr. Crislip, you, of course, are very appreciative, 
as I am, that the senior Senator from West Virginia, the Honorable 
Jennings Randolph, is able to be with us today and to participate 
in the hearing. 

A little later this morning we are going to have Senator Ran- 
dolph present a statement for the hearing. i 

I think it should be said here that he has been very busy during all 
of last week when the Committee on Banking and Currency was con- 
ducting hearings on this legislation. Senator Randolph was very busy 
working in his own Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which 
at that time was conducting hearings on important legislation, hear- 
ings in which he participated, and his subcommittee at times had to 
call upon him to conduct those hearings. 

So Senator Randolph was not able, during the time that we were 
holding hearings in Washington, to appear before this subcommittee 
and present his views and give us a statement of his opinion. 

So he has very graciously agreed to come to West Virginia while 
we are holding these hearings. As I have already pointed out, they 
are going to end this week, so he had no other opportunity to present 
to the committee a statement before today. 

So Lam very grateful that he has come from Washington last night 
and he has arrived here this morning. He is present at the table here. 
I want him to participate freely in the questioning of the witnesses. 
And, as I have said, a little later he will present his own views. 

At this time I would like to present to the listening audience, the 
Honorable Jennings Randolph. 

Senator Randolph, I wonder if you have any questions you would 
like to propound to our witness, Mr. Crislip, at this time? 

Senator Ranpo.teH. Senator Byrd, in my formal statement I will 
reserve my thoughts in reference to the principles and the provisions 
of the legislation on which the hearings are being held in West 
Virginia. 

Perhaps it is appropriate for me to accent, not out of proportion, 
that in the Senate of the United States and in the House of Represen- 
tatives of our country, there are many, many committees charged 
with the responsibility of attempting in an objective manner, not in 
a partisan approach, to solve these many problems which face our 
economy, a depressed economy in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrd has thoughtfully mentioned that I am a member of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. We held extensive 
hearings on so-called labor-management reform legislation, the Sub- 
committee on Labor conducting those hearings. 

Today, in Washington, the Labor Committee is considering the so- 
called marking-up of that bill which has been reported from our sub- 
committee, which we hope to bring to the Senate floor in the very 
near future. 

I found it necessary to leave my proxy with Senator Kennedy, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor, in reference to certain pro- 
visions of S. 505, which is the labor-management reform bill. One 
particular amendment which I shall not cover here, I felt it important 


to have presented, and possibly this afternoon that matter will be 
under consideration. 
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So I think not only for the audience here in the courtroom, but for 
those who may be listening to these important proceedings, without 
belaboring the point, we should indicate that the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives through appropriate and 
necessary committees are constantly considering legislation which 
we hope will be helpful to the economy of the people of this country 
and, especially as we are holding these hearings in West Virginia 
today, to the citizens of this State. 

Last week we had hearings within the Public Works Committee, 
of which I am a member, attempting to appraise the progress which is 
being made in the development of our highway system, with certain 
moneys that were appropriated by the 85th Congress. 

Mr. Crislip has appropriately called our attention to the need for 
a better system of roads in this State in order to facilitate the carry- 
ing to the markets of the products and the goods that are manufactured 
in West Virginia, and that we hope may be manufactured to even 
greater degree in our State, not just by large units of business but by 
small plants and factories which I personally feel can find a fertile 
climate in which to develop in the State of West Virginia in the 
months and the years ahead. 

I shall not go into that matter except to say that it is necessary 
that we put our house in order, Mr. Crislip, in West Virginia. You 
have said that in other words, that we, insofar as possible, present 
ourselves as a State which has facilities with which to properly at- 
tract industry and not have it come here only but, having come, to 
stay with us. That is vitally important, as you have expressed it 
here this morning. 

Then, Senator Byrd, with your indulgence, to our audience here 
and over the air, I might mention that I have been honored with mem- 
bership on the Small Business Committee of the Senate. We have 
some 4,200,000 small businesses operating in the United States today. 
This is a very important part of our industrial and manufacturing 
economic stability. 

So these three committees which I have mentioned are important 
committees, just as the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate is very important. 

I speak now, and I weigh my words, when I say that regardless of 
political affiliations, ladies and gentlemen, that in the State of West 
Virginia it is good that we have a U.S. Senator who is a member of 
its important Banking and Currency Committee out of which com- 
mittee must flow the provisions of this legislation if it is to come 
before the Senate of the United States. 

I say, in the home county of Senator Byrd, that I know of the 
diligence and the determination and the devotion and the dedication 
with which he has set himself in connection with this very important 
problem. 

Senator Byrd is serving also—as your neighbors here know, Sen- 
ator Byrd—on the Appropriations Committee of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mv reason today is not to pay a pleasantry to Senator Byrd or to 
the Members of the Senate or to the committees through which we 
function, but only to say that these are the democratic processes by 
which you, the citizenry of the United States and of West Virginia 
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have not only the opportunity but the responsibility to present your 
thinking. 

May it ever be thus, with no one individual or no one committee 
nor one party at the Federal level or at the State level or any political 
subdivision level determining these matters which, in the final analy- 
sis, must and should be determined by the council of the people them- 
selves. 

Of course, we have skilled parliamentarians in the Congress. We 
have persons of training and experience who draft the mechanics 
of these bills which are ‘before us in the Congress by the hundreds. 
But I repeat, Senator Byrd, in the final analysis we must rest the 
right or wrong of these measures with the people of Raleigh County 
and of West Vi irginia and of the Nation. 

I had not thought to talk in this vein except to indicate, sir, once 
again, my appreciation of being able to sit here at this table and 
to hear witnesses like Don Crislip, who is charged with a definite 
responsibility under legislation created within West Virginia, and 
the other witnesses who shall follow, men and women who are 
cognizant of these problems, and, yet, ever believing that in the final 
analy sis, if we stand shoulder to shoulder, if there is a togetherness 
among our people, we, in West Virginia, can have our finest. frontiers 
in the tomorrows, not a hundred years ago when the State was 
first created. 

I believe that these problems can be solved, the proper approaches 

‘an be made, and although errors and mistakes will creep in to the 
doing of the job we certainly shall come in these mon‘hs and 
years ahead, I believe, with an objective program and one that can 
bring good to the many rather than favoring the few. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. We are delighted 
that you can be with us today, and we are looking forward to hear- 
ing your formal statement in a little while. 

Mr. C rislip, are you familiar with the Altoona plan that was put 
into effect by the people of the city of Altoona, Pa.? 

Let me say that since 1946, as a result of an active redevelopment 
group that raised nearly a million dollars there, mostly through 
voluntary payroll deductions, 11 new industries have been brought 
into the Altoona area solely through community and State effort. 
These have provided 3,600 new jobs and a $12 million increased an- 
nual payroll. Seventy percent of the jobs were for men. 

Mr. Crislip, with your experience and background in this field, do 
you think that such a pattern or policy could be effectuated here in 
West Virginia? Is there anything in the Constitution that prohibits 
such an industrial development group from operating here as it has 
worked and operated and proven to be so successful in Altoona, Pa. ? 

Mr. Cristie. Some of our communities, Senator Byrd, have "made 
great strides in this direction from personal initiative. 

We have a typical example of that in Elkins, where they have aided 
industry considerably. 

As I cited earlier, we had 41 new industries in West Virginia 
in 1958. However, there were many other opportunitiestost because 
we could not properly finance them. 

I also cite that despite the fact that there were 41 new industries 
they were small by token because they employed only 5,000 people. 
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Senator Byrp. Is there any prohibition against the deducting of 
moneys from the payroll to carry out the purposes of such an indus- 
trial redevelopment group? That is the way that it was handled in 
Altoona, and I am just wondering if Beckley, for instance, might be 
able to instigate a similar plan. 

Mr. Cristie. I know of no law that would prevent them from 
carrying on such a program as this. 

As I say, they did it in Elkins, and it is possible that it would be 
workable in other sections of our State. 

Senator Byrp. Were the moneys there raised through payroll 
deductions? 

Mr. Crisiie. This was on a voluntary effort by those employed. 

Senator Byrp. How many such groups are there in West Virginia 
working on a voluntary contributory basis? 

Mr. Cristie. As far as we know, that is the only one that has pay- 
roll deductions on a voluntary basis. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the Altoona plan might very well 
be implemented here in West Virginia by some of our communities 
and cities? 

Mr. Cristre. I am not acquainted with the Altoona plan other than 
what you just explained. It occurs to me that it is a good direction 
to go. 

Senator Byrp. The State of Kentucky has a department of eco- 
nomic development with an industrial development board and an in- 
dustrial development division. Does the State of West Virginia have 
a similar department carrying out similar functions as we might sup- 
pose them to be carried out by the department of economic develop- 
ment in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Cristie. The nearest thing to it is the industrial and publicity 
commission which is also charged with tourist development. 

We are operating on a rather condensed budget, I might say, and I 
believe that the need for industria] development to be accented means 
we must create in West Virginia an economic development commis- 
sion whose sole duty will be to further the industrial development in 
West Virginia. I had hoped such a commission would be coming out 
of our legislature this session. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Crislip, your testimony will prove to be very use- 
ful to our committee. Iam grateful for your coming to Beckley today 
to participate in the hearings. 

I congratulate you on the good work you are trying to do. 

I am perfectly familiar with the fact that your agency needs more 
money to appropriately carry out its functions, and I am very pleased 
that you have emphatically and categorically stated to this committee 
that you feel it to be important that the Federal Government lend the 
weight of its assistance and its financial resources, resources which, 
under the Douglas bill, would be expected to be returned to the Fed- 
eral Government except for the grant feature and the subsistence pay- 
ments feature and the technical assistance feature. 

TI am glad that a person acting in your capacity and with the back- 
ground that you have can see in this legislation something which, in 
your opinion, will be helpful to the people of this great State of ours. 
Again I want to thank you. 
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Mr. Cristie. I want to thank you for presenting the opportunity 
for us to appear before the committee here in our home State. Thank 
you, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Crislip. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it pleases me exceedingly to see a large audi- 
ence in the courtroom today. I think it indicates the interest that: 
the people of Raleigh County have in these hearings. I am sure that 
it would have been no trouble whatsoever to have gotten any number 
of persons to come and testify, any number of groups. But realizing 
that we only had 1 day here in Beckley, we knew, of course, that 
we would, perhaps, not be able to give everybody an opportunity. 
But we are so glad that you have come, and we are glad that many 
of you are going to have the opportunity to testify. 

At this time I would like to present to the committee, Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph for a formal satement in support of the Douglas bill, 
S. 722, among whose sponsors is the Senator himself. 

Senator Randolph, you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator RanpotpH. Senator Byrd and ladies and gentlemen, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you here today in your 
capacity as chairman of a panel of the Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
taking testimony on S. 722, a measure pending before the committee 
and proposing to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions 
of excess unemployment in certain economically distressed areas. 

You are to be commended for your purposeful and successful efforts 
to establish these bases for hearings in West Virginia on this legisla- 
tion where the evidence of its need is so acute. In this, as in many 
other areas of congressional activity, my able colleague is perform- 
ing public service of high quality with zeal and devotion. 

As the record will show, S. 722 is a bill introduced in the present 
session of the 86th Congress by the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Douglas, with the two Senators from West Virginia, Senator 
Byrd and your present witness, included among its cosponsors. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is cae appropriate— 
indeed, incumbent upon me, to help strengthen the case of the people 
of West Virginia for this legislation. 

I have no hesitancy in expressing the belief that the facts to be 
presented before you in these West Virginia hearings will be supported 
by your own observations of the gray specter of hunger and depriva- 
tion that attends the vast unemployment—much of it chronic unem- 
ployment—in too many areas of our home State. 

The evidence is here if one but looks. It is present in the pinched 
faces of too many children—some of whom no longer even receive 
hot lunches at school. It is seen in more stark reality in the homes of 
too many families lacking the means to clothe their children of school 
age. It isthe uninvited guest at the tables of upward of 300,000 West 
Virginians whose economic circumstances are such as to make them 
eligible to receive and be sustained—meager though the sustenance 
may be—by the inadequate diet offered by Government surplus food 
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commodities. It is demonstrated in the dull glaze of the eyes of able- 
bodied men who cannot break the tedium of enforced idleness. This 
is only part of the human content that lies behind the statistics of 
unemployment in West Virginia. 

Much as we have been heartened by the general improvement else- 
where in the Nation since the recession of 1957-58, this knowledge does 
not lighten the burden of West Virginia and other States in which 
equally distressing conditions prevail. For there are ample statistics 
to demonstrate that the unemployment problem here is not the result 
of a temporary downswing in our economy. It stems, rather, from 
basic economic disloc ation, from technological changes beyond our 
State borders, and from the loss of much of our domestic markets in 
coal to cheap foreign residual oil—in glass and ceramics to foreign 
imports. 

Of the 55 counties of West Virginia, 20 have been declared as 
surplus labor markets eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne 
Act—as have been declared also our 15 leading urban centers. Our 
State, as a whole, has the highest unemploy ment benefit. 

In our coal mines alone, Mr. Chairman, employment has declined 
from 124,952 in 1948, in West Virginia, to 44,237 miners employed in 
1958. Thatisa drop ‘of almost 65 percent in 10 years. Although much 
of this decline is due to the loss of markets, domestic as well as for- 
eign, much also is due to the necessity for as many of the mine owners 
have felt, mechanization of the mines. Thus, even if we were to re- 
gain our coal markets, as we are attempting to do by a variety of 
measures, we would not entirely solve the chronic unemployment 
among coal miners. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, may I interrupt you to make 
this observation? Is it not true that a few years ago a hundred per- 
cent of all the coal that was mined in the country was mined by hand 
loaders? And is it not true, too, that today over 90 percent of the 
coal that is mined is mined by machinery, much of it being very high- 
cost machinery, continuous loaders, costing as much as, perhaps, 
$125,000? 

[ just wanted to make that observation in view of the fact that you 
have so very eloquently pointed to the situation in which highly 
mechanized equipment is taking the place of the hand loader w hich 
we used to see in our mining communities. 

Senator Ranpotru. Senator Byrd, that statement is true. I am 
reminded of the impact of your argument by the fact that in the last 
few weeks you have so effectively presented the figure you have just 
set. forth, and many others, in your appearances before the Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States, before the Under Secretary of the 
Interior Department, before the Under Secretary of the 
Defense Department, before the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, and before the Under Secretary of the State 
Department. This week you even visited the White House and as a 
part of a statement on behalf of all of the members of the West Vir- 
ginia delegation these facts were presented to the President of the 
United States, himself. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, I think it should be said that you 
joined me in these presentations and that the entire West Virginia 
delegation, in the House and in the Senate, has worked together to 
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present these facts to people in our Federal Government who have the 
responsibility to act in a situation like this. 

This has been a bipartisan problem. 

Senator Ranpotpu. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. The members of our delegation have approached it 
from a bipartisan standpoint. 

Is it not true, Senator Randolph, that, in view of the fact that this 
machinery is coming into the mines, we cannot expect ever again to 
see the once high number of men working in the mining industry to 
produce the coal that would be needed by this country ? 

And that being true, then, is it not absolutely necessary, in your 
opinion, that we have legislation of this kind which will lend Federal 
assistance to the States and political subdivisions and groups, public 
and private, who can, themselves, take action by virtue of this finan- 
cial assistance to provide new employment opportunities for these 
people who have been dislocated from the mining industry ? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Senator Byrd, of course, that is true. This 
legislation is not only desirable, this legislation is imperative as a 
part of the program of assistance to a State like West Virginia. 

I am very, very glad that Senator Byrd emphasized the fact that 
there is no partisanship in connection with the presentation of this 
problem. I think it important to state that there is a place for par- 
tisanship but it is not when people are in dire distress. And it is not 
when, very frankly, we have a situation facing us in the State of 
West Virginia such as we face today. 

We would do an injustice to West Virginia and the Nation if we 
approached this program, a hoped-for program, other than on the 
basis of which I have spoken. 

Senator Byrp. Is it not true, Senator Randolph, that with each 
new industrial job that is provided, an additional service job is pro- 
vided ? 

Senator Ranpotpu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, if we are able to bring 300 new jobs 
into Raleigh County, if we are able somehow to assist in the location 
of a factory here which will put 300 persons to work, men or women, 
or men and women, is it not true and does not experience show that 
with each additional factory job there is an additional service job, 
that there is an additional barber or grocerymen or laundry worker 
or machinist needed to assist in the additional responsibilities and 
duties that will come to the community through the addition of the 
factory workers? 

Senator Ranpotru. Yes, Senator Byrd, I have heard you in Wash- 
ington in these recent statements before these important Government 
officials say just this, in another way which I think the audience here 
today would thoroughly appreciate. You say, “More heads of hair 
will be cut.” I like that, because that brings it down just to the in- 
dividual who is sitting here. 

Some of us, of course, do not have too much trouble staying in the 
chair too long. But we do feel that that is what you are explaining 
to this hearing—the fact that the services which flow from the jobs 
themselves are certainly embraced in two or three times the number 
of individuals actually on the jobs. 

Senator Byrp. Senator, I do not want to interrupt your statement 
further just now. I just thought that you had certainly scored a very 
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important point there that we wanted to elaborate upon and enlarge, 
if we might, for the purpose of the record here. 

Would you please proceed ? 

Senator Ranpoitren. Thank you. 

In mentioning this mechanization, I have indicated we, of course, 
are attempting . certain approaches to face up to this chronic unem- 
ployment among coal miners. 

As a result, also, of the sick coal industry, the railroads serving 
West Virginia have felt severe repercussions. Retired rolling stock 
is no longer replaced and many repair and manufacturing facilities 
have been shut down. F 

Senator Byrd, American Car & Foundry Co., normally employing 
over 1,000 men in coal and railroad car manufacturing, has not been 
in full production for over a year. 

In our other manufacturing industries, as well, the circumstances 
are repeated in varying degrees. In the glass plants, in ceramic fac- 
tories, and in marble plants there have been shutdowns and layoffs 
due largely to the unequal competition with imports from abroad. 

This decline in our basic industries, Mr. Chairman, has spread, like 
the ripples on the surface of a still river, throughout the entire 
economy of our State. Small businesses which have served these 
plants have felt the inevitable effect of the latter’s decline. Where a 
foundry shop in the coal district formerly employed 10 men it now 
employs 3 or 4, if it continues in business. 

Senator Brrp. Senator Randolph, I am glad you mentioned the 
economic plight of the railroads. Is it not true that the coal industry 
is largely responsible for the existence of many of our railroads, such 
as the Virginian, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, and numer- 
ous others of the railroads we have in this State and surrounding 
States ? 

Senator Ranpotpn. That is true. And the Norfolk & Western. 
The Western Maryland could be. The Baltimore & Ohio to a degree, 
certainly, would be included in that category. I think it is impor- 
tant that you have stressed the vital need for keeping our rail sys- 
tems strong in times not only of a cold war, but if we went into the 
actual combat we would find that we did not have the manpower on 
the railroads and we did not have the equipment ready to haul the 
necessary tonnages of coal. 

Senator Byrp. You are familiar with the fact, are you not, Senator 
Randolph, that some of the railroads as recently as February 3, peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to lower 
their rates to some of the consumers of coal on the east coast in order 
that they might prevent those consumers from converting from coal 
to oil ? 

I am so glad that you pointed out the fact that much of the equip- 
ment of the railroads is in the repair shops, and I think you would go 
further to say that the rolling stock and other equipment so necessary 
to transport coal and other important basic items that are so needed 
in wartime will simply not be available unless we can do something 
which will enable the railroads to spend sufficient money to replace 
their stock and to repair their equipment so that they can stay in 
business and keep their operating equipment up to date and prepared 
for a great national emergency. 
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I think you have made a very, very important and very salient 
point. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In many small businesses in addition to what we have discussed, 
those factories which have depended upon Government defense con- 
tracts, these plants have been forced to shut down as a result—and I 
weigh my words carefully—of some of the Pentagon procurement 
policies. 

There is nothing partisan in what I say, but I think the Pentagon 
procurement policies have seemed to favor a few giant corporations 
and their subsidiaries, and the small business units have not had the 
opportunity they need to secure these contracts. 

Senator Byrp. You have said, again, that, in view of the fact that 
the coal industry cannot be expected to again employ the great num- 
bers of men that it once employed, that this area of the country is 
going to have to look to something else. You are pointing out and 
you are emphasizing the additional fact that if we are to keep our 
railroads operating to the extent that they can respond in a time of 
great need, we are going to have to have some additional industries in 
this part of the country, that we are going to have to diversify our 
economy, and there, again, would it not be true to state that we are 
going to have to have some legislation of this kind to enable the States 
and polictial subdivisions to bring in those industries ? 

Senator Ranvotpw. Yes, Senator Byrd. I think that Mr. Crislip’s 
testimony was very helpful in that particular. He indicated—I do 
not use his language—that he is not a believer in a spending program 
of the Federal Government per se. He is not desirous of handouts. 
And these would not occur, frankly, under this bill. This bill, I think, 
is lodged in logic, and I think the benefits that would flow from this 
Federal assistance would be returned many, many fold. 

I think a dollar which we spend in the application of this bill will 
return not only 100 cents on the original investment, but a dividend 
as well, to the people and to the economy of the Nation and West 
Virginia especially. 

I think it is important to speak of the field of contracts for ex- 
perimental, developmental, and research work. In West Virginia we 
have been ill favored by the Federal Government in this regard. 

For example, among 500 contractors who received prime contract 
awards of $10,000 or more in this field, West Virginia listed not one 
in 1957. 

The effects of unemployment have left few areas untouched, Mr. 
Chairman. In retail sales, for example, the volume for January of 
this year was 4.5 percent below that of January 1957. 

Building permits in January 1959 were 3.9 percent below January 
a year ago. 

Local and State tax revenues have been severely cut, so that many 
municipalities and counties are no longer able to provide essential 
services. Relief benefits are inadequate and poorly funded, and in 
some areas there is a definite danger that the schools may not be able 
to remain open for the full 9-month term. 

I want to impress on you that is a real danger. I know it from 
personal conversation. 
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At the State level, the loss of expected revenues has necessitated 
an across-the-board 5-percent cut in expenditures, thus decreasing 
State relief benefits and construction work at the time they are most 
sorely needed. And although the recent statewide reappraisal of real 
property, and the expected reappraisal of personal and industrial 
property will do much, we hope, to improve the State revenue condi- 
tion, they will not alter the basic economic realities in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, could I interrupt your statement 
at this point? I was looking through the bill because you had very 
appropriately referred to the necessity for channeling of defense con- 
tracts into areas such as we have here. I thought that it might be well 
to state at this point in the record and for our audience here, too, that 
under the Douglas bill the Administrator—and I am quoting from the 
bill—shall furnish the procurement divisions of the various depart- 
ments, agencies, and other instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a list containing the names and addresses of business firms 
which are located in redevelopment areas, redevelopment areas that 
would be so designated by the Administrator in the carrying out of this 
program, and which are desirous of obtaining Government contracts 
for the furnishing of supplies or services and designating the supplies 
and services that such firms are engaged in providing. 

So, would it not naturally follow that if this legislation were to be 
enacted that the Administrator would be very mindful of the fact that 
these new factories are being located in the redevelopment areas so 
designated by himself and should be given every consideration in the 
procurement of contracts let by the various Federal agencies? 

Would it not also be assumed to follow that under this kind of pro- 
gram that these industries that would be located in such areas would 
certainly be given every opportunity to secure such contracts, the ad- 
ministrator being mindful of the type of products, the types of prod- 
ucts, manufactured by these new firms? 

Do you not feel, then, that this kind of legislation would enhance 
the opportunities, the chances of areas like this once they were able 
to secure new industries under this program for getting defense 
contracts ¢ 

Senator RanpvotpH. Senator Byrd, you are so correct. These basic 
economic realities which we face in West Virginia, I think it is im- 
portant for us to know that under this bill they can be altered, because 
there will be an infusion of new strength if the provisions of the 
area development bill come into actuality. 

In saying this, however, I want to wat: it quite clear that the inven- 
tive and self-reliant people of West Virginia are not looking for a 
place on the dole or Federal handouts of any kind. 

I think it is important to emphasize that fact. 

The many business and professional and political leaders with whom 
I have talked have given ample indication of their desires to help 
find the solution to their economic problems. 

But communities which have been economically depressed by basic 
technological changes in the national economy, and by decisions of 
the Federal Government, need and deserve assistance from the larger 
resources of the Government to work their way back to economic 
well-being. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, I think you have made a very 
pertinent statement, and I would like to interrupt it at this point. 
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You have so well stated that the people of West Virginia are not look- 
ing fora dole. In your opinion, does not this legislation carry out the 
philosophy that you have just stated in view of the fact that $300 
million of the $389 million that are encompassed by the legislation are 
to he lent to the various areas in the form of loans and to be repaid 
with interest to the Federal Government ? 

Do you not also think that it furthers that philosophy in view of 
the fact that it would revive a State’s economy, enabling the State to 
raise more taxes, more revenues, enabling the counties themselves 
and the other subdivisions to raise more revenues? 

And do you not think, too, that it continues to follow that phi- 
losophy by the very fact that it would remove from the public assist- 
ance rolls, as Mr. Crislip so ably pointed out, many persons to whom 
moneys are being paid today, to whom taxpay ers’ moneys are being 
paid today, with no hope of any return, no hope of any increased pro- 
ductivity? And, likewise, as he mentioned, it would also serve to 
reduce the amount of moneys that are being paid to persons in the 
form of unemployment compensation benefits. 

So this legislation, then, Reiaitoe Randolph, accomplishes the point 
that you just made to the effect that the people of West Virginia do not 
want handouts. They want an opportunity to work for themselves. 

Do you not agree with me that this legislation would accomplish 
that important end? 

Senator Ranpotrn. Senator Byrd, I agree with you, and I think 
I might say that the provisions of this bill offer much of the assist- 
ance which is needed now, not later. 

First, we must acquire information and technical assistance on 
market research and studies of our growth potential. I think we 
want to be reminded that in West Virginia there is a growth po- 
tential. 

The pending measure would provide means toward that end. 

Second, many of our rural areas can qualify for loans for new fac- 
tories, areas which offer a wealth of natural resources and a hardy 
and intelligent working population, but lack the capital to put these 
two together. 

Third, a number of our urban centers could qualify for both loans 
and grants for public facilities. The great rivers of our State and 
their tributaries offer rich inducements to new industries if our river 
towns and cities but had the capital to develop the proper facilities. 

Senator Byrn. If the areas can qualify for loans, they would not 
qualify for grants. 

Senator Ranpoten. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. But if they could not qualify for loans or if they 


could not qualify for sufficient loans to take care of the need, the 
grants would then be available. 


Senator Ranpoten. That is true. 

Finally, West Virginia, perhaps more than any other State, could 
benefit from the vocational training and subsistence retraining pay- 
ment plan of this bill. For, with the increasing automation of our 
major industries, we will be faced with the growing problem of re- 
training coal miners, railroaders, and other workers. The high degree 
of skill already acquired by our people in these fields is sound evi- 
dence of their capacity to benefit from vocational retraining. 
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The men and women of West Virginia are descendants of a 
stalwart race of pioneers, Mr. Chairman, people who valued the free 
life for the opportunities it offered the individual to develop his own 
latent powers. Their descendants today prize the same values. 

I wish to make a point that I believe we oftentimes overlook. I 
will speak determinedly but I will speak rather quietly, because I 
think it is really important that we really attempt to secure the im- 
port of what your witness is now saying. 

But no longer, Mr. Chairman, do we have the simple state of af- 
fairs in which an individual, merely by his own thrift and perse- 
verance, can carve his own life. Our people today are part of a vast 
economic complex which is ordered by forces beyond their control. 

For this reason we need the assistance of the financial and technical 
resources at the disposal of the Federal Government. Your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, has the responsibility and the opportunity to 
recommend placement of these resources at our disposal. With this 
assistance we may enter a new era of growth in West Virginia, a 
development of diversified industry and agriculture in which we can 
tap, for the first time, the full potential of our wealth of natural and 
human resources. 

West Virginia will soon celebrate its centennial year. During the 
almost 100 years that we have existed as a State, West Virginia has 
richly contributed to the economic life of our Nation. The assistance 
provided for in this bill, Mr. Chairman, of which you are an able 
advocate, can help lay the foundation for an economic renaissance in 
the next hundred years in West Virginia. 

I hope, therefore, that the Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization and the U.S. Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will give early and unanimous endorsement to S. 722 and that 
it will be enacted speedily by the Congress to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in 
economically depressed areas of West Virginia and iba States. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the formal statement which I had 
prepared and which I have had the privilege through your under- 
standing to present at this hearing today. 

I wonder if I might add that in the 85th Congress—we are now in 
the 86th Congress—there were four measures, among other measures, 
but there were four measures which failed in that 85th Congress 
which should have been passed, which should have become law. 

One was the housing legislation which was desperately needed to 
make it possible to construct homes for our growing population in 
this country. 

I am very happy to say that in the Senate we have already passed 
this year, in the 86th Congress, a housing bill which is a good bill, 
and I hope the House will act in concert with what we have done. 

Last year also the labor-management reform legislation should 
have been brought to fruition. That bill did not pass. I know full 
well that there were motivating reasons why Members voted against 
the legislation, and I honor their thinking. I believe that legislation 
of that type should be passed in the 86th Congress. ; 

I know that last year we needed to extend our transportation sys- 
tem with the further development of our airport facilities. That 
legislation was not enacted in the 85th Congress. 
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And then the area redevelopment legislation, which passed the 
Senate and the House and then received a veto. That measure now 
comes a year or a year and a half later than it should have come. 

I am so happy to know that you and the other members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee will not allow any undue lapse of 
time in coordinating the results of these hearings in Michigan and 
West Virginia and Maryland, and perhaps other States. 

It is steadying to me as an individual member of the Senate to 
know the effort which is being placed on the importance of a prompt 
reporting of this bill from your committee, debate on the floor of the 
Senate, passage there, and ultimate passage in the House. 

I hope when the measure goes to the White House that the Presi- 
dent of these United States will realize that his signature is not only 
desirable but is necessary to aid West Virginia, and the people of 
this country who want, as you well said, not a dole, not a handout, 
but an opportunity through purpose to do this job with the assistance 
of the Federal Government. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph, for a very cogent, a 
very fine and informative statement. 

I am sure that this statement will be very helpful in the record to 
the members of the subcommittee and the full committee and the 
Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The President, in his economic report to the Congress, has indi- 
cated his interest in legislation of this kind. He has recommended 
legislation of this nature, and it is embraced by the Dirksen bill. 

We 39 cosponsors of the spongene bill do not believe that the ad- 
ministration bill goes far enou It provides nothing in the way of 
grants for public facilities. fe only provides $50 million in loans, 
whereas the Douglas bill provides $300 million. 

The administration bill provides no subsistence payments, and the 
Douglas bill, which we are cosponsoring, provides a $10 million fund 
for subsistence payments. 

But I am encouraged by the fact that the President has recom- 
mended in his Economic Report to the Congress that some kind of 
legislation like this be enacted. 

I think we should state here that the Douglas bill is almost the 
exact replica of the bill which passed both Houses last year, to which 
you have already referred. It has some refinements in it, of course. 

I believe, Senator Randolph, that you will agree with me in my 
observation that the $10 million subsistence appropriation and the 
vocational retraining provision, I believe, were stricken from that 
bill last year before “they were passed by the Congress. So we have 
a better bill this year, and I think the need for this legislation is not 
only more imperative, but I believe that it is recognized to be 
imperative. 

I join with you in expressing regret that the bill was not signed 
last year, because it is understandable that a period of several months 
is going to be required in setting up the machinery, setting up the 
organization, setting up the committees, the adv isory committee, the 
advisory board, and so on, that will be absolutely necessary before the 
provisions of the bill can be implemented and carried out. 

So we have lost some of that time, and that is only to be regretted. 

Senator Ranvotru. Perhaps, Senator, the feature of the bill this 
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year as against the bill which lapsed last year, the creation of an inde- 
pendent agency to administer this legislation, might help to take up 
some of that slack. 

Senator Byrp. Surely. Absolutely. I think it is important. You 
have made a very important point, Senator Randolph. 

The administrati ill—and I would like to get your statement in 
the record as to what you think about this particular point—would 
put the administration of this program into the Department of Com- 
merce. The Douglas bill, S. 722, would create a separate administra- 
tive agency under a separate administrator, and, of course, the admin- 
istrator would have working with him as part of an advisory board 
the Department heads of Health, Education, and Welfare, Commerce, 
Defense, Interior, and the other governmental departments. 

He would have all of these, their resources, their reports, their in- 
formation, their statistics, at his beck and command. 

So I merely want to ask this question and get your answer for the 
record. 

Do you not believe that this program could be better implemented, 
that it will really have more enthusiasm back of it if it is administered 
by a separate agency under an Administrator whose sole responsibility 
is that of pushing ‘this legislation forward to successful termination 
in the form of new industrial facillties and plants and factories in re- 
development areas ¢ 

Senator Ranpo.ten. Senator Byrd, that is true. We do know that 
the Department of Commerce, if given the administration of such a 
proposal as is envisaged in this proposal, of necessity would have to 
set such an effort into its many other efforts. 

The independent agency charged with the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of this act would be definite and definitive in what it 
did. I think that is very, very important. 

I feel that I should say this as I close. We cannot allow this leg- 
islation, if it becomes law, to bog down. I have seen in the Congress 
of the United States the intent of the Congress violated by adminis- 
trative acts or lack of administrative acts. 

Senator Byrp. So, Senator, if we are going to have a nurse for this 
baby, we want a sympathetic nurse, not one who would tend to give it 
chloroform? Isthat right? 

Senator Ranpvor PH. Yes; you certainly have spoken correctly. 

I am going to leave this table. There are so many witnesses here 
who are going to testify helpfully. But I would like to make this final 
statement. If this bill becomes law and is effectively administered, it 
will hold out not only the prospect of new jobs, it will produce those 
jobs, and it will hold out not only the hope of a more w holesome com- 
munity but it will mean that there will be helpful features in develop- 
ing a better community strength than we have at the present time. 

Legislation in itself is not the answer. But the proper administra- 
tion of this act with the cooperation of men and women like those sit- 
ting in this courtroom today can make this program effective. 

I remember in the thirties when they said that the Federal housing 
legislation could not be effective, that we could not loan money to peo- 
ple, that they would not pay it back. Every penny was paid back— 
the Federal loans to homeowners back there in the thirties. 

I remember over and over again that they said, “It can’t be done,” 
and, “Wait and let’s see.” 
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I am not going to go into it now, but a dozen measures were put 
into the legislative mill and came out, and the people of the United 
States made them wor k, not just the Government. 

I think that this legislation, if enacted into law, will work. 

I know in my own heart that it is needed, and it is needed now. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel, Senator, that the mere fact that. we are 
insisting that the administration of the program be placed under 
the jurisdiction of a separate agency might encourage another 
Presidential veto ? 

Let me say that last year the Secretary of Labor argued very vocifer- 
ously in favor of the President’s signing the bill. It is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of Commerce took the opposite position 
and argued just as vociferously, and evidently more persuasively, 
against “the administration of the programs being put into a separate 
agency. 

“Although we will have a different Secretary of Commerce this year, 
Tan just a little fearful that to put it back in this agency might in 
a minner throttle the effective carrying out of the program. 

Senator Ranpotpu. No dragging of the feet in this program can 
we have. 

Senator Byrp. Do you believe, Senator Randolph, that the $75 mil- 
lion appropriation may be a little too large? Do you feel that if that 
appropriation were reduced to, say, $50 million, not touching the $300 
million revolving fund for loans, that if this year when we.pass the 
bill we were to include in it appropriation for $50 million or some 
other figure below that of the $75 million figure for the first year 
of its operation, keeping in mind that next year we can come back and 
get more if more is needed, that might encourage the President to 
sign this bill once it is placed before him ? 

‘Do you think if we reduce that figure it might enhance the chances 
of the bill’s receiving the President’s signature / 

Senator RANDOLPH. Senator Byrd, if I felt that that would be the 
reason for the signature of the President I would want to see it 
reduced from $75 million to $50 million. 

I want the President to sign this bill, because this bill is going to 
the President. The Senate is going to pass this bill, and the House 
is going to pass this measure, and it is going to the White House. 
I want the President to sign it. If that would assist in a determina- 
tion in the affirmative by the Chief Executive I would want to see 
the measure passed in the form you have suggested as an alternative 
to what the bill itself provides. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. I hope that you 
will remain at the table here and participate in the propounding of 
questions to other witnesses. 

We are very grateful for your testimony. It will be exceedingly 
helpful to the committee. 

Suppose we ask Mr. Tsutras and Sheriff Chambers to come for- 
ward at this time, after which, with your indulgence, we will ask 
the people from Webster County to appear, and if any of you can- 
not wait we will give you an opportunity to appear after the Mingo 
County people have testified. 

I do know that you join with me in wanting to accommodate these 
people who have traveled a long ways already this morning and who 
have to return. 
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Mr. Tsutras, would you identify yourself for the purpose of the 
record? Do you have a statement, a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrpv. Do you wish to read this prepared statement or 
would you just as soon ask that it be included in the record and speak 
informally to certain of the points in the statement ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK G. TSUTRAS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, TUG 
VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLIAMSON, W. VA., AND 
HOWARD B. CHAMBERS, SHERIFF OF MINGO COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. Tsurras. I believe it would be preferable if we spoke rather 
informally, because it is a detailed statement, and I believe the pur- 
pose would be best suited if the Senators would refer to the statement 
in its entirety, because we have supporting information in the form of 
pictures. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, you may rest assured that your state- 
ment will be included in the record at the end of your remarks. 

Will you identify yourself for the purpose of the record and then 
proceed to speak informally as you wish? 

Mr. Tsurras. Honorable Robert C. Byrd and Senator Jennings 
Randolph, ladies and gentlemen, I am Frank Gus Tsutras. I am the 
managing director of the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce in Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. Appearing with me today is the sheriff of Mingo 
County, Howard B. Chambers. 

Between the two of us we have conducted an extensive pictorial 
survey and interview in the Tug Valley area, which includes Mingo 
County, W. Va., with a population of approximately 47,000 people, 
and the Tug River watershed of Pike County, Ky., with an approxi- 
mate population of 18,000 in that particular area. 

Therefore, we appear here today in behalf of approximately 65,000 
people in the Tug Valley area. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank Senator Byrd and 
Senator Randolph in behalf of the 65,000 people that we represent 
here today. 

You gentlemen are to be commended for the effort that you have 
shown during the past several months, and we are quite confident that 
you will continue to do so in behalf of the people of West Virginia. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have prepared a formal statement which 
we will not go into in detail. However, there are a few things that 
we would like to present publicly for the information of people in 
other parts of West Virginia concerning conditions in Mingo County, 
W. Va., and part of Pike County, Ky. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, will Sheriff Chambers join in a sepa- 
rate statement, or will he join with you as you make yours? 

Mr. Tsurras. Sir, we have prepared this together. 

Senator Byrp. You may both proceed, and at any time, Sheriff 
Chambers, if you wish to interject a statement or a comment, you feel 
free to do so. 

Sheriff CHampers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tsurras. At this time, Senator Byrd, I would like to give you 
this. This is not a scrapbook, but in certain terminology you may 
call it a scrapbook, because it is a picture of the actual living condi- 
tions which exist in Mingo County, W. Va., in 1959. 
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The brochure we wish you would keep to take back to Washington 
with you to show the pictures to the members of your committee. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, I think you have made an invaluable 
contribution to the committee in the form of these pictures, and you 
may rest assured that they will be studied by our committee. I am 
especially pleased that you have provided us with this graphic and 
pictorial evidence of the penury and the want and the privation and 
poverty that exists in some of these mining areas. 

Yesterday in our hearings at Charleston there were one or two wit- 
nesses who said that in their opinion this matter of suffering had been 
exaggerated and that they did not believe that the publicity that had 
been given really depicted the true situation. I am glad that you have 
made available to the committee these pictures of the kind of hovels 
and huts and places in which some of our fine citizens of West Vir- 
ginia have to live. 

Mr. Tsurras. Thank you, sir. 

(The brochure referred to by the witness will be found in the files of 
the committee.) 

Mr. Tsurras. Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I would just 
like to touch upon a few topical items that we have included in our 
written report to you gentlemen, particularly on the economic condi- 
tions in Mingo County, W. Va. 

Generally speaking, our economy in the Tug Valley area has suf- 
fered from the decline in total purchasing power of the people who 
comprise the population of the Tug Valley area. 

We go into several contributing factors for this sad state of affairs 
as far as economic conditions are concerned. And the main thing is 
technological unemployment, which Senator Randolph has already 
mentioned. We in the Mingo County area have experienced mechani- 
zation in the mines the same as throughout the State of West Virginia 
and throughout the United States. 

We have also experienced a complete dieselization program of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, which serves our areas and contributes 
substantially to the economic well-being of our people. This dieseliza- 
tion alone has lost a valuable purchaser of coal for actual use in coal- 
burning steam engines. They have converted and are using diesel fuel, 
and consequently we have lost a good consumer of coal. 

At the present time we can not foresee any immediate solution to 
our technological unemployment problems. However, locally we are 
trying to do our best to solve this problem. 

A lack of diversification is another problem which seriously con- 
fronts the people of the Tug Valley area. 

We are at the present time engaged in an area development confer- 
ence program which was similar to one that we attended in the city 
of Beckley several weeks ago. We are planning to investigate various 
other fields of employment—poultry, eggs, forestation, machine shop- 
work, woodworking, and the utilization of coal for other products, 
other manufactured products, byproducts, et cetera. 

The Tug Valley Industrial Corp. was organized for the purpose of 
offering financial assistance and advice to present industry, present 
business, and also to solicit new industry within the Tug Valley rea. 


At the present time we have not met with any real success. How- 
ever, we are still trying. 
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The effects of unemployment upon our adult population are some- 
thing that I would like to emphasize upon you ladies and gentlemen 
here tod: ay. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, before you proceed, I wonder if you 
would mind stating for the record just how your organization that 
you have just referred to there secures the finances with which to 
operate and pursue a program of industrial development ? 

Mr. Tsurras. The membership of the Tug Valley Industrial Corp. 
is a voluntary membership. Each member has pledged $250 per 
share. When and if we can contact an industry to locate in our area, 
then we assess the membership a certain percentage of that $250. 
Our membership is in the neighborhood of 300 members. Of course, 
out of those 300 members we have a vast amount of financial re- 
sources that are available. Consequently, we are in a position to 
offer limited financial assistance to an industry. 

Therefore, when and if the time comes, we will make every effort 
to try to bring in that financial resource and put it to use. 

Senator Byrp. Would you mind stating Be the record some of the 
activities in which you have participated? And could you point to 
any industries that through the efforts of your corporation have been 
induced to locate in the area ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Senator Byrd, I am very disappointed to say that 
we have not really been able to bring in any new industry. However, 
we were instrumental in purchasing a land site for the construction 
of the armory for our National Guard unit in Williamson, which was 
in the neighborhood of a quarter of a million dollar building. The 
Tug V alley Industrial Corp. purchased the land and gave it to the 
State of West Virginia to use for that purpose. 

In other respects we have been’ in contact with various new types 
of business. However, for instance, we had one company, the Hayes 
Metal Products Co. of Pikeville, Ky., and Hi Hat, Ky., and this par- 
ticular company was already in debt up to the ‘heck more or Ye 
We had an opportunity to bring that company in to the Tug Valley 
area so that they could service and sell mac hinery and equipment to 
the coal mines within the Tug Valley area 

However, we hit a financial snag, and the finances of the company 
were in such condition that we could not raise the capital necessary 
for their needs. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, your testimony is valuable to the com- 
mittee. I would like to know for the record just what have been the 
chief obstructions to your corporation’s being able to secure new in- 
dustries in the area. Have you needed technical assistance from the 
Government? Have you needed long-term, low-interest loans? 
What seems to be the chief impediment to the successful conclusion of 
the venturies in which your corporation is engaged ? 

Mr. Tsurras. One of the most serious problems i is a lack of ade- 
quate financial bac king within the community itself. 

In reference to that, this one statement. maybe will bear out my 
reason. Banks and other financial institutions have shown a definite 
hesitancy to loan money for the construction of new homes and busi- 
nesses because they may doubt the real security of value in property 
which is used for security ona loan. In other words, I believe there 
is a hidden fear which is predominant in the thinking of the financial 
institutions which service our area. 


ess. 
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Until the past week, when we met in Washington with you and 
Senator Randolph, we did not really know the tools which were 
available to us at the local level from the Federal Government, tools 
which we hope to utilize during the near future. I would say that 
that was a direct result of our meeting in Washington with you 
gentlemen. é 

Senator Byrp. Would, then, this legislation, if it were enacted, pro- 
vide the answer to the problem that has plagued you in your efforts 
in this area ¢ 

Mr. Tsurras. I think that once our organizations have studied the 
final legislative proposals we feel quite sure that the Federal assist- 
ance which will be available to us will be very valuable, and we hope 
to take advantage of it when the time comes. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, you think that this legislation pro- 
vides the very thing that you have needed so desperately in order to 
bring to a successful conclusion the effort that you have put forth ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes, sir. As Don Crislip stated a little while ago, 
the State of West Virginia is not in a position to assist us financially 
because their funds are limited, practically every department within 
the State of West Virginia and on down the channel of command. 
The same thing applies to the county level of government and the 
city level of government. 

There is one factor I would like to point out here which will come 
in later. The manager of the employment security office in William- 
son, Mr. C. C. Evans, advises me that the total unemployment in 
Mingo County as of the first of March was approximately 5,000 peo- 
ple—5,000 people out of a total of approximately 47,000 people. 

The figure several weeks ago we estimated was approximately 
3,900. And the 5,000 figure shocked Sheriff Chambers and myself 
when we received the information yesterday. 

Senator Ranpotren. Senator Byrd, would it be appropriate, per- 
haps, now to ask a question of the witness as to the percentage of the 
population of Mingo County eligible for surplus commodities ? 

Senator Byrn. Certainly. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Tsutras, you may have compiled that fig- 
ure. I believe it fits into your present testimony. 

Mr. Tsurras. Through an interview with Mrs. Marybelle Fields, 
the director of the department of public assistance in Williamson, she 
advised me that the DPA activity had increased tremendously during 
the past 6 months. 

As of yesterday—they had approximately 175 people who were 
waiting approval for applications. 

She further stated that approximately one-half of the applicants 
are unemployed people who have exhausted unemployment benefits. 

The biggest problem right now, and I stress this for your infor- 
mation to take home with you, is that in Mingo County Mrs. Fields 
advises us that the new applicants during the past few months are 
approximately 80 percent young men and women, not the older folks, 
but the young men and women who have not had the opportunity 
to find employment. 

The DPA activities in Mingo County will hit less than 5,000. We 
can use the figure 2,500 to 3,000 people in our county on the DPA 
program. 
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Senator Ranpoupn. I believe, Senator Byrd, that I have heard the 
figure—I believe this figure is correct—that 41 percent of the total 
population of Mingo County is eligible for canine commodities. 

Sheriff Cuampers. That’s correct, Senator Randolph. 

I might add in there I have been in close touch with Mrs. Fields. 
As a matter of fact, my office is mostly calling for DPA assistance. 
And she has been very nice about it. But the conditions there in 
Mingo County are that they mechanized so much in the mines that 
they are laying off people, and then they draw out their unemploy- 
ment compensation and they are on the starvation level. They go 
and apply at DPA, department of public assistance. They in turn 
send them to a doctor, and if they are well enough to work and they 
pass them, they cannot get any assistance at all. 

During our tour, Mr. Tsutras and I, throughout the county, have 
run on people and talked to people that actually broke down and cried. 

One woman yesterday was near starvation. Her husband is healthy 
but he cannot find work. He has been in other States, and they tell 
us that other States have the same conditions and that they want to 
take care of their own people. 

They in turn are out hitchhiking, hoboing, on the freight trains, 
walking the roads, with their shoe soles worn out, and they cannot 
get any assistance at all. 

One fellow I have known for 30 years, an honest man. He has 
had a big family. He has worked in a mine for 30 years. He came 
into my office. He had been over to apply for public assistance. They 
told him that he was able to work, that they would not allow it to 
him. Most of his kids have left home. He and his wife are starving 
todeath. They donot have anything in the house. 

This fellow tells me that they have cut him out from the mines 
just recently, that they have put a new piece of machinery in there. 
He was a machinist, worked on a loading machine or something sim- 
ilar inside the mines. He worked on different types of machinery. 

They want young men in there now. They said he could not qualify 
to run this piece of machinery. 

“Well,” he says, “give me a chance.” 

They said, “You can’t run it.” 

He says, “Give me a chance.” 

‘We can’t use you. You can’t run this type of machinery.” 

“T have run other machinery,” he says. 

They will not give hima chance. They cut the man off. He is 53 
years old. 

Nowadays around the mines and the mining communities these com- 
panies do not want an old man who has devoted his lifetime to them. 
Their fathers before them have devoted their lifetimes to the coal 
mining industry. 

In my county I would say half the population there do not know 
anything else but mining. They were brought up that way. Some 
of them have never gone to school. But they know machinery. They 
are good, honest people, and they know how to work. 

I think this program that you, Senator Byrd, and you, Senator 
Randolph, are on will help tremendously there in that section. 

Senator Byrp. Sheriff Chambers, how long have you been sheriff of 
Mingo County? 
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Sheriff Cuampers. A little over 2 years. Of course, I have spent 
some time as jailer. 

Senator Byrp. Are you a native of Mingo County? 

Sheriff Cuampers. I was born and raised in Mingo County. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that in some areas husbands will desert 
their families in order that their families might become eligible for 
public assistance. 

Sheriff Cuampers. I have had men come in my office and ask me to 
swear out a warrant or have the wife do so in order to get them on 
department of public assistance list. 

n one occasion a man did go in there. His wife swore out a war- 
rant for nonsupport. She shows it to the department of public assist- 
ance, and, of course, they sign her up. 

But, Senator Byrd, on signing up on department of public assist- 
ance, sometimes it goes for 6 and 8 weeks before they even process 
those things and people cannot get anything. They will not give them 
a food order. 

Of course, I realize that the department of public assistance have 
had curtailed a lot of their money, expenditures. On the medical 
pees they have curtailed the money. I know of people going to a 
10spital, and they are turning them away. They do not have money. 
They go back to the department of public assistance. They cannot 
take care of them. We have people dying there in Mingo County. 
Just recently a woman. Of course, the DPA are having to bury them. 
In that county it is very critical. 

Senator Byrp. Sheriff Chambers, is there much of the type of case 
to which we just alluded in which the husband would desert the family 
or even commit a crime in order to become arrested and in order to 
help his family qualify for public assistance ? 

heriff Cuampers. Yes, sir. It is on the increase—crime—and they 
are abandoning their families in orderto let them get on DPA. 

Crime is on the increase in my county. And they are not stealing 
money. They are stealing food in my county. 

Senator Byrp. I think it might be well at this point, Sheriff Cham- 
bers, to state that the crime rate in the United States increased in the 
first 9 months of last year over the previous year by 11 percent. 

Sheriff Coampers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And the previous year it had increased over the 
previous year by 9 percent. 

Sheriff Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And with a crime bill of about $20 billion a year, do 
you not think that that is a pretty expensive form of subsidization 
of crime and that legislation like this, such as we are discussing today, 
through its enabling areas such as the one from which you come to 
help themselves, will in turn save the taxpayers money by removing 
people from the public assistance rolls by removing them from the 
unemployment compensation benefit lists, and by removing them from 
the criminal categories which we could go into quite at length here? 

Sheriff Cuampers. I certainly do, sir. . 

Senator Byrp. Do you not feel in the long run we actually save 
money in a program like this over what we will spend if some kind 
of program such as this is not enacted ? 
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Sheriff Cuampers. Yes, sir; I certainly do. I know in my county 
moonshine is on the increase. No other means of making a living. 
The people have turned to moonshining. It is tremendous in my 
county. 

Senator Byrp. Let me ask you this: Is the amount of cornmeal that 
is coming in under this surplus commodity program adequate ? 

Sheriff Cuampers. I am glad you mentioned that, Senator. I think 
your commodity program is a wonderful thing to the poor people. 
But it is being mishandled in my county. I do ‘not know how it is in 
other counties. But there are some people making a political machine 
out of it, the commodities. Also that they are asking money with the 
pretense that they have to go and get this ‘food in an adjoining county, 
where they have a warehouse. The people have to put up 50 cents or 
a dollar or so, whatever it may be, before they will hand even the 
commodities out to them. 

Senator Byrp. Have you seen an improvement in the supply of 
commodities within the last month ? 

Sheriff Cuampers. No, sir. Not in my county I have not. 

Senator Byrp. Are you aware of the fact that the department of 
public assistance needs additional money for its surplus food dis- 
tributing division to enable it to have more subdistributing centers 
which in turn would permit larger inventories of food and which in 
turn would facilitate the distribution of the food ? 

Sheriff Coamprrs. Yes, sir. I know that. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any other questions 
while we are at this point that you would like to ask Sheriff Chambers? 

Senator Ranvotrn. I know we need to move along with the hear- 
ings. I would only like to say that, Sheriff C hambers, I remember 
in the thirties when men committed acts of law lessness, not because 
of any desire to violate the law but owing to a desire to find clothing 
and food for their children. I remember that. 

I think we are faced again 25 years later with that same condition 
in West Virginia. 

Sheriff Cuampers. I remember it, too, Senator. I was right there. 

Senator Ranpotrn. It is not good. Senator Byrd has appropri- 
ately said that men at work are not men who commit violence. 

Sheriff Cuamepers. I have a situation in my county with the miners 
that cannot even qualify for commodities. I ran on a situation yes- 
terday. It is in another coal mining community where the companies 
have told those people to vacate the houses by April 1. That is going 
to affect approximately 125 men in Red Jacket Hollow, alone. 

Senator Byrp. Why are they asking them to vacate # 

Sheriff C HAMBERS. There is no rent coming in. 

Senator Byrp. Have they closed down the c operations / 

Sheriff Cxampers. The whole hollow is closed down in that one 
vicinity there 

Senator Byrp. What does the company intend to do with the 
houses ? 

Sheriff Campers. Tear them down. But these people have no- 
where to go, nothing to go on if they could go somewhere. If they 

‘annot pay rent there, they sure cannot pay it anywhere else. 

I have another community where this one company has asked these 
people to back up and pay them for 12 months’ rent. I know those 
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people in that section have been out of work for the past 6 or 8 
years. 

Senator Byrp. Sheriff, some of the opponents of this measure state 
that they believe this problem can be solved by the dislocated’ workers 
migrating to other areas of the country rather than by bringing new 
industries into the areas that need redeveloping. W hat is your 
reaction to that ? 

Sheriff Cuamebers. No, sir; I do not think that is the answer, 
because I stated before that other States have their problems as 
well as West Virginia has its problems. They have to consider .the 
problem in their own States. We have to do something in our own 
State where the people born and raised in this State do not know 
anything else but mining. 

‘And this bill—I looked at it—would bri ing something in here 
and educate these people on other types of wor rk, which is going to 
be the only salvation I can see. 

Senator Byrp. Are these people in debt that you are talking about 

Sheriff Cuampers. They arein debt. They are taking their clothes 
and they are taking their furniture. 

Senator Byrp. Have their unemployment compensation benefits 
become exhausted ? 

Sheriff CHimerers. They are all gone, and the extension is gone. 

Senator Byrp. Do they have any financial resources which would 
enable them to migrate to other areas and look for jobs? 

Sheriff CHampers. No, sir; no transportation and no money—just 
what little commodities some of them have. They are trading food 
back and forth from houses. They do not have anything to go on. 

Senator Byrp. Sheriff Chambers, I think you have given the com-. 
mittee some very interesting and important information. I. will: 
not interrupt you further now. 

Mr. Tsutras. Senator Byrd, I would just like to point out a couple 
of examples in reference to what Sheriff Chambers just said. 

In our pictorial review, you will find the pictures of the living 
conditions that we actually received this information about. We have 
one example in Mingo County during December 1958. We had 
approximately 1,000 Schoolchildren in our county who eould not 
attend school regularly because they did not have clothes, shoes, and 
food. The Williamson Women’s Club through my office arranged 
to have an areawide program to secure clothing, shoes, and food for 
these children, which we did, and it was very successful. 

We visited 2 home Tuesday morning where the man and wife 
had 11 children. They were living in a “four-room shack which was 
no bigger than the section of these pews and benches that we have 
here in the courthouse today. The meal that these folks had just 
eaten consisted of brown beans, hash-brown potatoes, and cornbread. 

Their plumbing facilities were zilch. The plumbing was at a 
community well which served this entire coal camp. They would have 
to go out with a bucket and bring that bucket back to their sink to use 
to clean those children, to clean themselv es, and the food utensils. 
The cupboards inside the kitchen were bare. There were two. We 
took a picture of it for the effect. They did not have anything in 
them but dust. 
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' ‘This man had been unemployed for approximately 3 years with no 
hope of finding any steady employment. And he cannot get any 
commodities from the State because he does not qualify. 
We had another picture in our brochure of a bus, an old bus I would 
say 15 years old. That bus is home for four people, a man, wife, and 
two children. 
Today when we left Williamson, as we were driving through Pigeon 
Creek, which is this side of Taylorville, W. Va., you could see the 
‘smoke coming out of that bus where they were cooking their morning 
breakfast. 
» The father of that family was hospitalized because of an illness, and 
he could not take care of himself. Sheriff Chambers was instrumental 
in getting hospitalization for that man. The man who operates the 
service station next to him has kept him up in food and odd jobs to 
keep him going. 
Yesterday we spoke to a young girl, 24 or 25 years of age, with two 
children, husband unemployed. We have a picture of their home in 
our booklet. When I asked the girl about her children, she replied 
that she had two children and one more on the way. 
I said, “Well, do you have any problem clothing or getting shoes 
for these children ?” 
At that point her face turned red and she choked up. She broke out 
in tears, and I almost joined her. 
Those tears we cannot take with us to the proper sources, but as « 
last resort, to try to help that lady, we gave her the name of the 
Williamson Women’s Club, to go there and to. get clothing and shoes 
to take care of her children. In that community there are over 17 
houses that pump water from one well to serve that entire community. 
By the 1st of May that community has to be vacated. They are 
going to tear down the houses. People have already left that com- 
munity and could not take their household belongings with them be- 
cause they could not pay to move them. Other people have sold their 
household items in order to secure food and the necessities of life. 
So, gentlemen, rather than go into detail on this—I know you have 
several other folks—I would like to conclude and I would like to read 
this verbatim. In view of the preceding information we sincerely 
request the Congress of the United States to adopt plans for assistance 
to depressed areas such as ours. We are definitely in favor of de- 
pressed-area legislation. 
We humbly pray that almighty God will guide you in your future 
decisions to assist the thousands of unemployed people in this great 
Nation of ours. 
We further pray that you will act now to alleviate conditions such 
- we are experiencing in Mingo County, W. Va., and Pike County, 
y. 
‘With that note, I thank you very much for the opportunity to ap- 
pear: here today, and I wish you gentlemen the best of luck. If we 
can help you, we will be glad to. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Tsutras, before you depart, I want to ask you 
this question: Do you have industrial water ? 

Mr. Tsurras. No, sir. I did not put anything about the flood con- 
trol in there because we wanted to get down to what Senator Douglas 
called the grassroots testimony. And that is what we did. 
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The Tug Valley area was seriously flooded in.January 1957. ‘We- 
have a serious flood-control problem. As a result of the floods in- 
January 1957, we lost in the Williamson Grocery Co. their inventory 
of approximately $150,000-plus. We lost the payroll of that service 
to our community. And, as a further result, we have had several 
businesses who have w: anted to locate in our particular area with.a 
warehouse or office facility, and those businesses hesitated because -we 
did not have proper flood control. 

Both of you gentlemen have been very cooperative with us in refér- 
ence to trying to get some assistance to include in the present budget 
appropriation for the Williamson floodwall and the survey of the 
Tug and the Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River which would prov ide 
flood control. 

Senator Byrp. Are the rivers navigable? 

Mr. Tsurtras. Sir, the Department of Engineers, Col. H. J. Skid- 
more, in Huntington, advises me that navigation is not impossible‘on 
the Tug Fork of West Virginia and the Levisa Fork of Kentucky, 
which would give us access to one of the best markets in the world. 
We could ship our coal by water to the Ohio River through the Big 
Sandy River. 

Senator Byrp. The point I am trying to develop for the record here 
is this: Yesterday there were those witnesses who indicated that in 
their opinion counties like McDowell, Mingo, Raleigh, Fayette could 
not possibly hope for any location of industries because of the terr ain, 
because of the absence of industrial water, and for various other 
reasons. 

I am very much interested in knowing whether or not in your area 
you have ample water supply for factories if they should come in 
if you have the sewage-disposal facilities, if you have the schools, if 
you have the other necessary public facilities that an area would have 
to possess if it is to hope to attract new industry. 

heriff Campers. Senator Byrd, I think that would be the only 
salvation for Mingo County and the Tug Valley area in there. 

Senator Brrp. You do have the w ater, do you not? 

Sheriff Coampers. We have the water. 

Senator Byrp. You have the railroads, do you not ? 

Sheriff Cuampers. We have the railroads. 

Senator Byrp. You have the highways ? 

Sheriff Cuampers. Well, what we have we have. 

Mr. Tsurras. We are working for improvement of the road pro- 
gram, Senator Byrd. We arein bad shape. 

Senator Byrp. You understand that this legislation would pr ovide 
grant moneys with which you could construct access roads to get to 

railroads 

Sheriff CuamsBers. We would certainly like to have it. 

Senator Bro. Or to get to navigable rivers. It would provide the 
moneys with which you could secure industrial water if you have the 
natural resources there to begin with. 

Sheriff CuHamprrs. We have the natural resources, and we have 
had natural resources. The freight rate is very high on the N. & W. 
in that vicinity. Just like I say, I think that w ould be the only salva- 
tion to the Tug Valley area there—to canalize the riv er, cheap trans- 
portation coming and going up that river to prov ide jobs. The 
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only way we could get industry in there in Mingo County is to canal- 
‘ize the rivers. 

Senator Byrrp. But you do havea labor surplus? 

Sheriff Cuampers. We have the labor. 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You have the water? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You have the sewage disposal facilities ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What you need is money ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes. 

Sheriff Cuampers. We need a Federal housing project. We need 
Federal loans for buildings, business buildings. That is the only 
thing we are hoping for. 

Senator Byrp. And you need technical assistance ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Yes. 

Sheriff Cuamsers. We certainly do. 

Mr. Tsurras. Definitely. 

Senator Byrp. So this legislation would enable you to take the 
tools that you already have and apply them and secure some new 
industries which would employ people? 

Sheriff Cuampers. We have the people with the education, if they 
would get that in there, that can do the work. 

Senator Byrp. One final question. Which of the three bills in 
your opinion, Mr. Tsutras, do you think is the one which would come 
nearer to alleviating your problem ? 

Mr. Tsurras. Senator Byrd, I really should state, not to qnote Mr. 
Crislip, that I think that would be a matter of time and application. 
We are working on a project locally which we hope will eventually 
result in a State request or Federal request for assistance. Anything 
which would have the technical assistance, the financial resources 
available that ing have in your S. 722 bill, I am positive can help us 
in the ‘Tug Valley area. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Tsutras. 

woeeeee did you identify yourself for the record here—your full 
name 

Sheriff Cuamsbers. Howard B. Chambers, sheriff of Mingo County. 

May I add, Senator, that I want to thank you and Senator Ran- 
dolph for inviting me up here. And I may also add that people in 
Mingo County have a warm spot in their hearts for you two gentle- 
men. 

Senator Byrv. Thank you, Sheriff. 

Would you care to add for the record whether you are related to 
the Hatfields or the McCoys? 

Sheriff Cuamsers. Neither one. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much for your very worthwhile 
testimony. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Tsutras and Sheriff Chambers 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK Gus TsuTRAS, MANAGING DirREcTOR TUG VALLEY CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE, WILLIAMSON, MINGo County, W. VA., AND Howarp B. CHAM- 
BERS, SHERIFF, MINGo County, W. V4 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


I wish to thank you in behalf of approximately 65,000 residents within the 
Tug Valley area, which includes Mingo County, W. Va., and the Tug River 
watershed of Pike County, Ky., for the opportunity to appear before 
this distinguished and devoted U.S. Senate committee for the purpose of pre- 
senting a statement concerning the critical economic conditions which exist 
within our area and to further request that the members of the Congress of 
the United States adopt a legislative program to assist with the improvement 
of these adverse conditions. I speak for the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce; 
Tug Valley Industrial Corp. ; Williamson Credit Bureau, Inc.; Williamson Retail 
Merchants Association; Tug Valley Jaycees; and the Sheriff's Office of Mingo 
County. 

The Tug Valley area consists of many communities which depend entirely upon 
the mining of coal and railroad employment for their very existence. Each 
of these communities have suffered economically, physically, morally, and 
socially as a result of recent layoffs in the mines, which have resulted in a 
reduction of forces within other segments of Jusiness activities. We are striving 
to improve upon these conditions at the local level, however, time is of essence 
in this respect and commands a great amount of local effort, which we are more 
than willing to expend. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Generally speaking, our economy throughout the Tug Valley area has suffered 
from the decline in total purchasing power of all of our people. 

We are receiving many out-of-State people who are originally residents of 
the Tug Valley area, however, these same people have returned from other 
States as a result of a reduction in forces therein. This influx of people has 
added to our current labor surplus. 

Visitors into this area comment about the number of vacant offices, building 
space, warehouse space, and residences, the majority of which are located in 
coal mining communities outside the city li'mits of the county seat, Williamson, 
W. Va. The immediate possibilities for rencing these facilities are remote. 

Common scenes throughout our area, particularly within the coal mining com- 
munities, create visions of despair, desolation, sad memories of the “‘good old 
days” when employment was plentiful, and also tend to depress our people 
and disrupt their morale and initiative. 

The increasing number of our people who apply for food commodities from 
the West Virginia Department of Public Assistance is alarming. Your attention 
is invited to the results of an interview with Mrs. Maribelle Fields, Director, 
Department of Public Assistance, Williamson, W. Va., which are included 
during the latter part of this report. 

Mr. C. C. Evans, manager, West Virginia Department of Employment Se- 
curity, Williamson, W. Va., was also interviewed concerning activities in his 
office. The results of this interview will be found immediately following the 
Fields’ interview. 

TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


During the past several months, we have experienced unemployment which 
has resulted from the increased utilization of mechanized mining equipment and 
machinery. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. has also converted its steam engines 
to those which utilize diesel fuel. This reduction in coal burning steam engines 
has also decreased the sale of coal to the railroad for use in its coal burning 
steam engines. 

At the present time, we are exerting every effort to formulate a plan of action 
locally for the possible organization of small industries. As you know, this 
will demand a great amount of planning, organizing, financing, and controlling, 
however, we are determined to accomplish something tangible for the future. 

At this time, we cannot foresee any immediate solution to our problem of 
technological unemployment. 
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LACK OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


As a result of depending upon coal mining and railroading for our major 
source of employment, we have been confronted with a definite lack of diver- 
sified employment. 

We plan to investigate several new fields of employment which appear to 
be suitable for our area. Some of these ideas pertain to poultry and eggs, 
vegetable and berry growing, woodworking, machine shop work, and forestation. 

We are also organizing an area development project, which will include 
Mingo, Boone, Logan Counties, W. Va., and Pike County, Ky. Through the 
combined leadership from these counties, we hope to formulate a definite plan 
of action to determine what we can really do for ourselves. 

The Tug Valley Industrial Corp., was organized for the purpose of fostering 
local businesses and to stimulate interest for new industries to locate in the 
Tug Valley area. This organization serves mainly as an advisory and financial 
assistance group. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON ADULT POPULATION 


The present unemployment fosters a detrimental influence upon the skills 
and initiative of our people and leaves an adverse psychological effect upon 
morale and hope. 

Financial hardship incurred by our people seriously impairs their ‘credit 
ratings and unemployment results in undue indebtedness. Without a source of 
income, our unemployed face one of the most critical problems mankind can 
experience, financial insecurity. 

Unemployment in our area retards growth and investment in existing busi- 
nesses and prevents local businesses from expanding. 

The seriousness of our unemployment may be a vital factor in securing or 
attracting new capital into this area for improvements. 

Local crime rates tend to increase as a result of unemployment and can defi- 
nitely hinder the possibility of better citizenship. 

Banks and other financial institutions show a definite hesitancy to loan money 
for construction of new homes and businesses, because they may doubt the 
real security of value in property which is used for security on a loan. 

Families suffer from a lack of clothing, shoes, and food. Many people in our 
area are in desperate need of clothing and food. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON OUR CHILDREN 


Virtually hundreds of children in our area cannot attend school regularly, 
because they do not have adequate clothing, shoes, and food, the lack of which 
creates a sense of social insecurity. 

The number of schoolchildren in Mingo County during December 1958, who 
could not attend school regularly as a result of a lack of clothing and food 
was over 1,000. Through the sincere efforts of the Williamson Womans Club 
and the many social, civic, religious, and fraternal organizations in our area, 
many of these children were provided with clothes, shoes, and food. 

Some parents have prevented their children from attending school because 
they experienced shame in not being able to care for their children. Although 
some of these parents thought they were doing the right thing, they failed to 
consider the future effects of such action in the life of their children. 

This lack of education could be the “downfall” of any community which 
permits such action to continue without doing something to correct, and improve 
upon, same. 

This lack of education could also prevent our children from staying here to 
work and live, when and if, they graduate from high school and/or college. 
We cannot have our children lose faith in us. 

Unemployment of adults can lead directly to an increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, therefore, we must prevent this evil and hasten to make better citizens 
today for tomorrow. 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. MARIBELLE FIELDS, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


This writer interviewed Mrs. Fields for the following brief information : 

1. DPA activities have increased considerably during past 6 months. Reasons: 
Unemployment benefits expiring; lack of employment opportunities; and influx 
of unemployed people from other States who were former residents here. 
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2. Approximately 175 people now awaiting approval of DPA applications. Ap- 
proximately one-half applicants are unemployed people who have exhausted un- 
employment benefits. 

3. Local office interviews average of 50 applicants daily. 

4. Local office flooded with pleading requests for food assistance. 

5. Recent applicants include over 80 percent young people who cannot find 
employment. 

6. Many current applicants will not be certified, because they do not have 
physical disabilities and cannot qualify under other sections of regulations. 

7. Many families have sold their own home furniture and other household 
items to buy food for their survival. 

8. Desertion cases have increased approximately 50 percent during past few 
months due to unemployment. Example: Husband leaves family. Wife swears 
out warrant for desertion. Husband confesses guilt and is confined to jail. 
State of West Virginia must care for his family while he is in jail. Several of 
our people have had to resort to this to keep their family from starving, there- 
fore, who is to blame? 

9. Local system for distributing commodities is inadequate and inefficient. 

10. Approximately 80 percent of DPA applicants have children in family. 
Many have five or more. Aid to dependent children is based upon desertion or 
physical disability of head of household. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. ©. C. EVANS, MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


This writer interviewed Mr. Evans for the following brief information: 

1. There are over 5,000 unemployed people in Mingo County area. 

2. This total does not include a great amount from the Gilbert section, because 
most of their unemployed travel to the Logan office for applications. 

3. Total applicants for employment, March 1, 1959: 2,104. (This includes 
195 females. ) 


Occupational areas 
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(These numbers represent active records. Total applicants is approximate.) 
PRESENTATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The photographs which are included as a part of this report were taken by 
this writer and Hon. Howard B. Chambers, sheriff of Mingo County, W. Va., 
during an extensive tour of coal-mining communities in the Mingo County area. 

We feel that “pictures are better than words,” and we sincerely hope that they 
will serve as visual evidence of the depressed economic and living conditions 
in the Tug Valley area. Lack of time prevented us from including more areas; 
however, we can assure you that the scenes you will see are to be found through- 
out our area. 


These photographs are original in every detail. They have not been altered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the preceding information, we sincerely request the Congress of 
the United States to adopt plans for assistance to depressed areas such as ours. 

We are definitely in favor of depressed-area legislation. 

We humbly pray that Almighty God will guide you in your future decisions 
to assist the thousands of unemployed people in this great Nation of ours, and 
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we further pray that you will act now to alleviate conditions such as we are 
experiencing in Mingo County, W. Va., and Pike County, Ky. 


Senator Byrp. Would the Webster County delegation come for- 
ward? 

Before the Webster County delegation presents its testimony, I 
would like to accommodate the Reverend Mr. Chenoweth, from 


Fayette County, in order that he might make a brief statement for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF THE REV. R. J. CHENOWETH, METHODIST CHURCH, 
OAK HILL, W. VA. 


Mr. Cuenoweru. Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I am the 
Reverend R. J. Chenoweth, pastor of the Methodist Church in Oak 
Hill, Fayette County. 

I just wondered when we started here this morning where we were 
going and if we were going to get down to the grass roots of the situa- 
tion. It seems that we are arriving in due time at that position. 

I just wanted to concur in the things that the Mingo County delega- 
tion had to say with reference to Mingo County. The same thing 
could be said for Fayette County in many situations. I could give 
you personal examples of families with 10 children and the husband 
and wife. A young father said that for 15 years he had worked for 
the coal company. He is now without work, and his unemployment 
check has run out. He is able-bodied. He is not able to get on social 
security or qualify for DPA. They were hungry; they were needy. 

Our churches have tried to alleviate the situation as far as possible 
along with individual and local organizations. They have contributed 
money through the Ministerial Association. We have given baskets, 
clothes, and various things of that nature. 

But we are not able to stem the ever-increasing tide that is rising 
from the surrounding coalfields and the coal camps around Oak Hill. 

I just wanted to make this statement that those things are true, and 
the many pictures that he shows you in his brochure I am sure could 

2 duplicated many times over in our situation. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Weare grateful for your testimony. 

Gentlemen, who is going to be the chief spokesman for the Webster 
County group? 

Mr. Mancurn. I will. 

Senator Byrp. Let me say that Senator Randolph has expressed 
very great interest in having someone from Webster County appear 
here today, and I am delighted that the Senator made the suggestion. 
I am especially pleased to see the individuals who have come. 

May I have the honor of saying, Mr. Manchin, that I served with 
you in the house of delegates 12 years ago. 

Mr. Mancuin. Right. 

Senator Byrp. And you were an excellent servant of the county 
from which you came. You are capable. I want to pay tribute to 
the interest that you have always shown in the people of West Vir- 
ginia and more especially in the young people of West Virginia. 

You are doing a great job as a teacher in one of our public schools, 


and I am exceedingly grateful for your presence before this committee 
today. 
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Would you announce for the purpose of the record your full name, 
the capacity in which you appear, your address, and then you may 
proceed in any way you desire. 


STATEMENTS OF A. JAMES MANCHIN, GRANT WINKLER, AND DOCK 
CUTLIP, WEBSTER SPRINGS, W. VA. 


Mr. Mancuin. Thank you. 

I am A. J. Manchin, athletic director of Webster Springs High 
School and chairman of the legislative committee for the Webster 
County Classroom Teachers Association. 

You move me very much, Senator Byrd. We are honored to be 
here, and we thank you likewise, Senator Randolph, for your kind 
invitation. 

We received notice yesterday that we were to appear here in Beck- 
ley. It did not take me very long to accumulate any evidence, because 
it has been a total of 2 years in accumulating. 

It has been said here so many times before that we cannot bring 
a starving child or a barefooted child to this room, but we would like 
to say that they do exist, and'we would like to have Washington know. 
We would like to have the President of the United States know that 
they do exist. 

The only way that now we can get help is from the Government 
of the United States. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Manchin, I wonder if I might interrupt just 
for a brief moment so that Senator Randolph might make a comment 
which I think is pertinent at this point in view of the fact that we 
visited the President the day before yesterday. 

Senator Randolph will recall one comment that I think the Presi- 
dent made which is probably disputed by the thing you just said. 

Senator Randolph. 

Senator Ranpotpu. The day before yesterday Senator Byrd and 
I, on behalf of the West Virginia delegation, were given an audience 
by the President of the United States. I wanted to say for the rec- 
ord that he was attentive to the statements which we made. He 
listened very carefully. 

He later said that new facts had been brought to his attention with 
reference to the seriousness of the economic situation in West Vir- 
ginia due to the depressed economic conditions. 

We told him of schoolchildren, perhaps 30 or 40 in a schoolroom, 
with only 1 or 2 or 3 fathers of that number of children who were 
employed. And that isan actual fact, 

And I watched as Senator Byrd did. The President was listening. 

We also told him of what we believed to be the fact that starvation 
is abroad in West Virginia in certain areas particularly, that hunger 
is a very real threat in the households of many of our citizens. In 
fact, we told him that one citizen we knew of had actually perished 
a lack of food. The doctor told Senator Byrd and me that 
as a fact. 

I believe that his comment was to the effect that perhaps there was 
no need for a person to starve. I am not sure that he meant that 
the condition did not exist or he felt there must be found a way that 
that would not occur in this country. 
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~ We told him that it was occurring literally in West: Virginia. 
. Do not misunderstand me. We were not overdramatizing. We 
were attempting to be factual to the President. 

The conditions spoken of earlier today by Sheriff Chambers, re- 
inforced by Mr. Manchin, indicate that in counties like Mingo and 
Webster and others that the conditions are acute, that the suffering 
is very real, and that the fact of the lack of food is a matter we can- 
not overlook as we discuss this legislation, 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

I feel, Mr. Manchin, that although Washington is only 330 miles 
from Beckley, some of the people who live there evidently are not 
aware of the real conditions that are so close to the Nation’s Capital 

So, while it is so near, it is really very far away. 

Mr. Mancutn. So far away. 

Senator Byrp. To some of them. 

Mr. Mancuin. Senator, Webster County in particular is an isolated 
county. There are not many surrounding towns close to Webster 
County. You have to go a distance of 80 miles to Clarksburg. You 
have to go a distance of 90-some miles to Charleston. There are no 
communities close by. But it is a fertile land, a ripe land, a good 
land, and there are good people, But they have no place to go. 

We talk about migration. What would these people do if they had 
their feet down in the ground in Webster? Would they pick up and 
let this community perish? No. They need assistance. That is 
what we are here for. That is what we are here to say. 

: This Douglas bill that you have cosponsored and Senator Ran- 
dolph has fought for will be the answer to this problem, to bring 
food, to bring assistance, to bring help. 

We are not asking for charity, Senator. We all know that. But 

all we are asking for is the opportunity, that we may have an oppor- 
tunity, to produce and to have production. 
' Talking about schoolchildren, I have taught school throughout 
the State of West Virginia. When I speak, I do not speak only for 
Webster County. I speak for Greenbrier, I speak for Wetzel County, 
and I have seen it over and over again that little children were 
turned away from the hot lunch program because they did not have 
the 25 cents with which to purchase the food. 

When we reach that point, then, just as we have said over and 
over again, we are going to invite crime in America. 

As you said, it is 11 percent higher than it has been. 

These boys and girls should be out on the athletic field today. 

That is my interest—building them up physically. If they do not 
have the food in their bodies to give them strength and courage, then 
they cannot do it. 
»: Today, Senator, I heard that not too long ago there were two boys 
lddged in the Webster County jail because they did not have enough 
food to eat and they said, “That is the only place that I can get food, 
so I will go to jail. I will create a little disturbance.” 

They should be there at Webster Springs High School. 

I can say that 117 students, perhaps, go without lunch, and I do 
not know if they have breakfast or not. 


Senator Byrp. Do you know anything about the family situation 
of the two boys? 
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‘Mr. Mancuin. The father isaway in Ohio. ; i 
‘ Senator Byrp. Fathers are away working somewhere? hel 

Mr. Mancurn. Working attempting to get a job, and there is no 
guidance there. - And we.in the school attempt to give them guidance. 
We in the church attempt to give them guidance. But we are not: 
big enough now. This thing is getting out of hand. Therefore, 
it 1s time for our brother; the Government, to come in and help us: 
out. We have done all that we can do. We have gone to the four 
corners. Now it is the Gov ernment’s responsibility. They must 
help us help ourselves. 

You see these kids come with tennis shoes today to school durit ing: 
the winter months, with no warm clothing, with shabby suits, shi bby: 
clothing. They are freezing. Then you hear remarks like in Marion 
County that a father was so despondent and so depressed that he beat 
his child ‘to death because she took one piece of pork chop from the; 
kitchen cabinet—took one piece of pork chop. 

Senator Brrp. When did this happen ? 

Mr. Mancnin. Last year, Senator, in Marion County, where my, 
home is. 

‘You hear those things. That is going to continue. And there are 
so many times that we cdo not really gel the full story until we hean 
these little personal things. . , 

They are quitting school. They are leaving home because of lack 
of shoes, lack of clothes, and lack of food. Juvenile delinquency is 
occurring because wheriever they do not have the responsibilities 

taken care of they- turn to the only thing that they can feel will give 
it to them, they enter into crime. 

I hope that we have not been reduced to that point in America 
that our children must be turned away from the doors of a school- 
house and go into the doors of a jail. I hope that we can bring 
forth this point in Washington—that that is happening all over the 
United States. It is happening here in West Virginia. It is hap- 
pening here in Webster County. 

One final point.' I would like to say here,‘ just to confirm it, 
we do not have'any concrete evidence but we just’ know that through- 
out Webster County people are starving, that people are hungry. 
They say,-“Will nobody help me?” They want help. They will 
help others who will help them. TI can only'say this. I know, Sen- 
ator, from when we were on the committee investigating the hu- 
mane institutions of West Virginia, and I know you do too. But 
we want you :to carry our message back to the Halls of Congress 
and say to them, “Please do nubile t these young people, do not let 
these children, do not let their parents evall upon the rock of 
despair and despondency and disappointment.” Let them know that 
in the Government of the United States they have a friend and 
that the friend is going to reach out and say, “As long as you are 
in need we will help you, we will give you assistance.” 

Those are the things. Little children hungry, no clothes, no shoes, 
not coming to school, not being able to eat a hot lunch for 25 cents: 
Those are the little things. ut it is a multiplication of the little 


things that will a end destroy our Nation if they are not checked 
soon. 


So that is my statement. 
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We have with us a prominent member of the Board of Education 
of Webster County, Mr. Cutlip, and we have Mr. Winkler here who 
has fought many hard battles with the United Mine Workers and 
knows what it means to fight and to preserve and to. aid and to 
assist. 

At this time, with your permission, Senator, if you have no questions 
or things to ask me, I will just relinquish my part. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Manchin, you are in your usual good form. 

Mr. Mancuin. Thank'you, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. You have made a very succinct statement. I do 
not have any questions. There are no questions to be asked after 
that statement. The committee would be very happy to hear your 
friends if they have something to say. 

Mr. Winker. My name is Grant Winkler, and I am a member of 
the United Mine Workers. I am also one of the scale committee- 
men out at District 31, United Mine Workers of America. 

I am not going to take up very much of your time because I know 
you have a lot of other witnesses to hear. I am only going to verify 
some of the things that Mr. Manchin has already said. 

I do know of firsthand information the condition of the mines 
in Webster County because I have worked in the mines since 1933. 
The mining industry in Webster County is our main bloodstream 
for a livelihood. 

Two years ago or 214 years ago we had five major operations 
operating in Webster County. Today we have three. That made 
a difference between 1,200 and 1,500 miners working in that com- 
munity. 

Sean they are down to less than 500 and working about half time. 
Many of these men are, as has been stated here before by the sheriff, 
getting to the age that me go to some places and try to find em- 
ployment, and they do not find it. I have tried that. I know what 
it is like. 

Many of these men are able to work in the mine and on this mod- 
ern ‘mechanization, but the companies feel that they do not want to 
hire them because they can wie expect a few years out of them. 
They want to train a younger man. 

I know this past fall the Mine Workers made a definite effort to get 


some type of seniority plaeed im their agreement to protect these older: 


men, but that did not happen. ‘Today these men have been laid off in 
these mines with the mine completely shut down, and they have had to 
move out of the company houses. ‘They have drawn out their unem- 
ployment, and many of them have already drawn out their extension. 
And from that point on I do not know where they are going to go. 

Tam one of thosemen. I am drawing on my extension at this time. 
Had it not been that I had a month or two of work with the district 
office in contract negotiations this past fall, mine would have been 
gone, too. 

I am sure that there are many families in Webster County today 
that are in dire need of clothing for their children, and many of them 
for something to eat. Of course, the commodity program is helping 
a lot, but it still does not furnish all the family needs to eat. 

Senator Byrp. Have you noticed any increase in the supply of com- 
modities within the last 30 days? 
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Mr. Winker. In Webster County there has not been. There has 
not been any increase there. The fact of the matter is there has been 
a decrease in Webster County. They do not have any cheese. That 
is one of the things they cut off. I believe that is all they did cut out 
last time when they issued the commodities. 

Senator Byrp. Has there been an increase in the other available 
commodities ? 

Mr. Wink er. I believe there was an'‘increase in meal. 

Senator Byrp. An increase in meal ? 

Mr. Winkter. In the meal. 

Senator Byrp. I think we should explain for the record that cheese 
was removed simply because there is no longer any supply of it. 

Mr. Winker. Yes, I understood that. But as I said, there was 
not any increase. It was actually a decrease. 

Senator Byrp. It is still being used in the hot lunches? 

Mr. Winker. Yes, I think so. And outside of that I do not want 
to take up any more of your time. but I do feel it a privilege to be 
here before you gentlemen, and we definitely think that a program 
such as the legislation you have outlined would be the answer to a lot 
of our problems. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. What is your address ? 

Mr. WINKLER. Webster Springs. 

Senator Byrrp. What is the name of the third gentleman ? 

Mr. Mancuin. Dock Cutlip, who is a member of the Webster County 
Board of Education and also a very prominent businessman. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Cutlip, would you identify yourself, please, and 
proceed ¢ 

Mr. Curie. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Byrd and Senator Randolph, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am Dock Cutlip from Webster County, Web- 
ster Springs, W. Va. I am now presently engaged in a mercantile 
business. We employ 22 people. We ‘have a general department 
store. 

I am also a member of the board of education, and I have served 
the people of my county for a 6-year term and am now on the second 
6-year term. Previous to that I had served in the capacity of sheriff 
of Webster County. 

Therefore, I feel I ought to know the people of Webster County very 
intimately. 

Senator Byrp. Sir, are you a doctor or is your name Dock? 

Mr. Curiie. That is my name—Dock. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Curt. I might add here I have known Senator Randolph 
for 25 or 30 years. He and I have had some good times together 
politically speaking. 

The situation that you gentlemen have been told about I would 
like to concur with. These things are true in our country. We do 
have a labor problem there. Our mines are not running in full ca- 
pacity, and some have worked out, and other fields have not been 
developed. 

We pride ourselves in living in the heart of the great seam, 1s we 

-all it, and we do not have too many mines tliere, and what is there 
they are not working much. The little work we have is done by the 
mines. And we have an electric sawmill that employs about 9 people 
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in the mill and maybe 40 or 50 people in the woods. But it is just 
a small amount. It is just a drop in the bucket compared to the 
populace of Webster County. There is not anything for us to do up 
there. 

What we need up there, if I might add here, Senator, is some help. 
We need school buildings. We need roads. We need floodwalls 
around our towns. And we need sewage disposal. 

Over at Cowen we have a high school and we have a little town 
incorporated. The health department has time and again gotten 
onto the board of education over there about our dumping sewage on 
private property. ‘There is just nothing we can do about it. We have 
no money within the board’s reach that’ we can build a sew age plant 
with. We just simply cannot do it. And the town of Cowen just 
simply cannot do it. They vote a bond issue, but when we vote a 
bond issue on people who are unemployed how in the name of heavens 
are they going to pay it? 

These are situations that I know about. And in the mercantile 
business this is where I certainly am acquainted with the people’s 
needs of Webster County. 

We have a population of approximately 17,000 people, and I must 
surely know most of them, as I do Senator Randolph and Senator 
Byrd, personally. I am acquainted with them, and I know that they 
need help. 

In the State road problems up there, I talked to the foreman of the 
State roads just the other day. He told me he was talking about 
a particular road down the Elk River. He said, “Dock,” he said, 
“T am only allowed $17 per mile per year to work on this road, and 
we run school buses over that road.” Mr. Manchin knows’ the 
situation. 

We have other things like that in the county. There is just no 
help available. We cannot help ourselves. We do not want charity. 
We want something to do. We need men to go to work now. 

If we could have some projects like the Public Works Administra- 
tion, maybe the Congress could help us to start up some jobs, give 
some people some work. They do not care about paying the taxes 
if they get the money to work with. They want food and they want 
clothes. 

No longer than yesterday our Baptist Church in Webster Springs, 
the women of our church, made up money out of their own pockets 
to help a girl with two children to make her way to California to her 
brother who could support her there. 

She has lived with her mother. They were on DPA. They lived 
there until they could not make it further and there had to be some- 
thing done. 

That is what the Baptist Church did. They got up money and put 
them on a bus with a ticket and sent them back to the brother in 
California. 

These are the conditions, Senator, that exist in Webster County 
as of now. We could use a lot of labor if we had some way to pay 
this labor. Then they could buy some food. 

We certainly do need floodwalls around Webster Springs. It 
would protect the school property and the town and your business 
people. If the business people there would even donate to help to 
supply these things. 
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Anybody in Webster County knows what our roads are like if we 
get off what they call the main road. If we do we will likely be there 
a while. 

So there is just nothing we can do about it. 

I believe that is about all I can think of to say because you too, 
Senator, have been in our county and you know our situation. I pray 
God that the boys down at the White House will go along with you 
on this bill and we will get some relief from some place. 

Senator Byrrp. We like your county and we like your people. 

Mr. Cururp. Thank you. 

Mr. Macuin. Senator, we would like to urge the Congress, that we 
know will pass this Douglas bill, and then we would like to urge the 
President of the United States to reach his hand down to a little part 
of a big country and help us. 

As one example, in closing here, I had a boy just the other day 
who went to Morgantown, W. Va., and won the State wrestling cham- 
pionship. He came from a poor family. In Parcoal in the valley 
of Webster County. Heisachampiontoday. Hecould get a scholar- 
ship. He may go on to school. We have saved a citizen who will 
produce for America. 

On the other hand, we have two boys in the Webster County jail. 
If we could just have had some help for them, perhaps they could go 
on and achieve fame and add to the wealth of our country. 

So there you are. What one boy who is given a little opportunity 
can accomplish. One that is not given the opportunity will become 
a liability to America 

So we would like to say to you, thank you very much. We go back 
to Webster County assured with a warm feeling that our State is in 
warm hands and that we have good representation in the Congress of 
the United States. 

We want you to know that any time, any place you enter the gate 
of Webster, we will unroll what might not be any expensive one, but 
will be a red carpet anyway. 

Senator Byrp. I have one quick question. Do you have the water 
there that a small factory would need if it were to locate? 

Mr. MANCHIN. We have a water supply there. 

Mr. Curie. We believe we do. 

Mr. Mancuin. We have the Elk River. We have the water supply. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ranpotru. I believe not. I am grateful for you coming, 
gentlemen, the three of you. You are helpful in your attitude, your 
encouragement. 

Senator Byrp. We thank you very, very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Walker, we are going to get to you next. You have to get back 
to the schoolroom, so would you please come forward ? 

We are very pleased to cm you appear before the committee at 
this time Mr. C. E. Walker, president of the Raleigh County Educa- 
tion Association, principal of Mark Twain High School, Stotesbury, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Walker, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF C. E. WALKER, PRESIDENT, RALEIGH COUNTY, 
W. VA., EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Waker. I am C. E. Walker, currently president of the Ral- 
eigh County Educational Association and principal of the Mark 
Twain High School in the heart of the coal fields. Need I say much 
more ? 

I am here to tell you the conditions that exist with respect to the 
schools. 

If I should say to you that some students come to school in the 
morning to get a hot lunch and leave at noon, would you believe it? 
Or if I were to tell you that some schools are bankrupt because of the 
number of free lunches being too great # 

Within the next 30 days, unless additional help is forthcoming, 
more schools will close their lunch programs, The commodities re- 
ceived are so inadequate. 

We are required by law to operate a lunch program on a cash basis. 
I am speaking for all the schools of Raleigh County, inasmuch as 
mine is more or less a typical one from the standpoint of being in the 
heart of the mining community. Some of them are closed down, and 
a number of lunches are being served free. 

Yesterday 51.2 percent of the lunches served at school were free. 

Yesterday 114 students’ parents are unemployed. Those that are 
employed, 95 percent of them are employed half time or perhaps a bit 
better. The law oflicers, the school officials, the people who have, were 
most generous in helping those who did not have. 

A clothing drive was countywide. The clothes were distributed. A 
good Job was done. And all those that helped deserve commenda- 
tion. 

But there is an end to charity as well, inasmuch as one has to live 
when they have a job and can only give that which they feel they 
are able to give without injuring their own well-being. 

Some of the lunch programs are operating on a reduced-price basis. 
Some are operating on a give-and-take basis. Most of them will not 
be operating long. 

In my own school, we serve 51 percent free lunches. And, mark 
you, I am feeding only those who have asked for their lunch, and just 
half of them. If a family has asked for their lunch because of being 
unemployed or not receiving a check from the Government, I can only 
feed two if four have asked. Most usually the parents ask for the 
younger to be fed and let the older do without. 

Is it necessary then for us as people who are reputedly the smartest 
people in the world to have starving people in our midst? Is it any 
wonder that our school surveys show that our children are below aver- 
age? Ask yourself this question. What do you think of if you are 
hungry? You think of something to eat, and so would [. 

I can only say, Senator Byrd, Senator Randolph, if you can do any- 
thing to alleviate the present conditions, and I do say anything, it 
will be the most. welcome, 

Off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Walker, let me interrupt you there. I graduated 
from Mark Twain High School 25 years ago this spring. I lived there 
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in the days when I wore tennis shoes in the snow. Those were the 
days of the great depression. But things then were not like they are 
now. I was there about two and a half months, and during the 
‘Christmas holidays. I took occasion to go over there and visit some 
of those families at Stotesbury. I went down to the lower end and 
visited with a colored man there. I believe his name was Hickman. 
If I recall, he had nine children and was expecting an addition in 
his family within a very short time. 

I have been back there. I have seen the boarded-over windows, the 
broken windows, the deteriorating mine tipple. I know they are 
bringing the equipment out of the mines, and there is coal there yet. 
There is still coal there, and it is good coal. I know that the company 
store has depleted its inventory. I use to work in that company store. 
I worked there 4 years. We sold a lot of food and a lot of clothing 
and a lot of furniture in those days. That was one of the leading store 
operations of the Koppers Co. 

I have seen good days at Stotesbury and McAlpin, but those days 
are gone forever. 

I know that what you are saying is exactly true, and you can say it 
much better than I. 

Excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Walker. You proceed. You are 
giving the committee very good testimony. 

Mr. Waker. I do not know that I can say anything more that will 
help. The gentlemen who preceded me gave a picture of Mingo 
County and Webster County. We have the same, and perhaps worse 
in some respects. 

You gentlemen have been very kind to ask me here, and I do hope 
that when you get back to Washington you can do something to help 


us. 
We are proud of Senator Byrd. I am especially proud of him, and 


I want you to know it because he already knows it. I have told him 
So 


Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Waker. That isall I have tosay. 

Senator Byrrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions! 

Senator Ranpotrew. No. I think this is very helpful testimony. 
Very, very helpful. 

Senator Byrp. Let me ask this one question, Mr. Walker: What 
percentage of the funds which defray the cost of the hot lunch pro- 
gram are expected to be supplied by the people on the local level ? 

Mr. Watker. The local board of education furnishes nothing more 
than the transportation of the commodities that are received in the 
county. Other finances are gained by the sale of those lunches that 
we have at school. There is no other available resource except the 
reimbursement rate from the Federal Government which changes 
from time to time. 

I do not know the rate at the present time, but I believe it is 7 cents 
per lunch that we receive from the Federal Government. 

We have a milk program which allows us to serve a half pint of 
milk for 3 cents. And, mark you, there are lots of children that buy 
3-cent milk and that is their lunch. 

Senator Byrrp. Do some of the children take home this milk that 
they buy for 3 cents? 
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Mr. Warker. That is not permitted. It must be consumed at 
school. It is a school lunch program, and it must be consumed there. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Walker, in normal times how much money would 
your school have to provide for this hot lunch program ¢ 

Mr. Watxer. Under normal conditions it would be self-sustaining, 
I would have a few free lunches but very few. The others would 
buy, and buy well. And, mark you, we cannot make money out of 4 
lunch program, even if we take in a lot of it. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not allow us to spend money from the lunch program on 


anything else except to put it back into the lunch program by serving ° 


better meals and buying equipment. That is what we have done. | 

Senator Byrp. Mr. W alker, we were just saying that your testi- 
mony is not only useful in consideration of this legislation but is 
useful to us when we approach the matter of appropriating moneys 
for the hot lunch program and when we approach other legislation 
that we are going to be discussing with our majority floor leader and 
with other Members of the House and Senate. 

I am very thankful for your presentation before the committee 
today. We are sorry that you had to be delayed in delivering it. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Waxxer. Thank you, Robert. I do call him Robert because 
I have known him when he was a little boy. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Walker, anybody in this room who knows me 
well enough to address me calls me Robert. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anderson, you were asked to appear this morning to present 
testimony to the committee. 

Mr. ANnperson. Here are two businessmen, and I would defer to 
them if you want me to. 

Senator Byrp. I just want to say that of all the witnesses whom I 
recognize in the room today _ you were promised that you would 
be given an opportunity to testify this morning. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is all right. 

Senator Byrp. So I want to fulfill that promise and I want to give 
you the opportunity now if you wish to appear before the committee. 

If you want to defer your statement until these two gentlemen can 
make a statement, the committee will be willing to do that. 

Mr. Anverson. I think that would be well. Maybe you folks want 
to go to lunch and we can get to it. after lunch if that suits you. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph and I are not accustomed to hav- 
ing lunch. Yesterday in. Charleston I had a sandwich, but the re- 
porter does need some food and some rest, and my staff assistant here, 
Mr. Wallace, so we will welcome the opportunity to take 30 minutes at 
1 o’clock. We will take 30 minutes and we will reconvene here at 
1:30. 

So we have 23 minutes now. Would you like to appear for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hartong, at this moment? 

Mr. Hartone. Yes, and I have Mr. Pantoplus with me. 

Senator Brrp. Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN C. HARTONG AND CLARENCE PANTOPLUS, 
MAGNEDAY ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP., BECKLEY, W. VA. 


Mr. Hartone. Senator Byrd, Senator Randolph, I have heard all 
this testimony today, and I am glad to say that I can bring a little 
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ray of sunshine into the picture. I will give you a little history of it. 

January 1, 1955, I was invited to Huntington to take over a plant 
which operated on Government contracts. These were electronics 
contracts involving the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Air Force. 

The principal reason that I had been invited down was because the 

lant had been under very inefficient management and had steadily 
a money. The products were of particular interest to me because 
they were recording machines. One was a wire recorder, and the other 
was a 24-hour tape recorder. 

Our big problem then was to finish those contracts and, if possible, 
to save that company. 

We were fortunately able to finish the contracts, but we could not 
save the company since it had gone something like $675,000 in debt to 
the common creditors. 

It seems that the officers of the company preceding my appearance 
on the scene had taken the profits out of the company before they had 

sroduced a single machine. It was just by good fortune that I 
emi from some of the engineers that the railroads were interested 
in a 24-hour recorder as an efficiency measure for the railroads. The 
railroads were in trouble. 

So over a period of about 2 years I traveled back and forth between 
Beckley and Huntington, and sometimes I stayed down there as much 
as 6 weeks at a time. I worked with the people along the roads to 
determine how much use such a machine could be put to, teletype, 
radio, telephone, and various other signals, dictation transcription for 
another. There is no such machine on the market. 

So I proceeded with the advice that I got from these people to put 
on the lesavians board a new machine which would fulfill at least five 
different capacities along any given railroad. 

Then I checked with my regular patent attorney, who has handled 
other matters for me, and he instructed me we could go into the manu- 
facture of these machines with a minimum of infringement on any 
other product. . That is quite unusual since the recording art is quite 
ancient, particularly the magnetic recording art. 

So, acting on that advice, I gradually began to piece together the 
pieces of the picture until we now have plans for a company. In fact, 
we have broken ground over here on Eisenhower Drive, a very difficult 
piece of terrain to level off. Right now I expect that there are bull- 
dozers over there. We blasted yesterday. We still have some more 
blasting to do. That property is back off of Eisenhower Drive, and 
it has room for approximately 40,000 and possibly 150,000 square feet 
of manufacturing floor space. 

We put that plant in in units, in duplicate units. The first unit will 
be 20,000 square feet, and we will simply parallel and add on units as 
we need the floorspace. 

But now the big problem in my kind of factory is to have something 
to manufacture. We can do it this way: We have our own machine 
to start with. Our engineers we have coming in here from up in 
Indiana, over in Ohio, Kentucky, and several from down in the Hunt- 
ington area. Those people are very proficient engineers. We have 
learned to work together and to use our time to its fullest advantage. 

These engineers are ingenious, and each one of them can be classi- 
fied in the engineer-inventor category, which any plant must have if 
it is going to live. 
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We had planned, by virtue of their living down there in the Hunt- 
— area, to put the plant back in Huntington, reorganize it under 
a different name, and put it back down there. We were closer to our 
sources of supply, closer to our tool and die makers. 

I left the plans right along like that, with that intent in mind, until 
Clarence Pantoplus walked up to me and out of the blue he said, “I 
will give you the property. I will deed it over to you, if you will put 
the plant on it.” It is 6 acres of property. 

I thoug .t itover. I said, “Mr. Pantoplus, I am not going to accept 
your property on those terms. I will take a 50-percent undivided 
interest in it, and you shall have an equal amount of stock to compare 
with mine at all times in the future.” 

So a prospectus has been prepared which gives us a view into the 
future. Based upon our knowledge in the past we were able to come 
up with some pretty accurate figures. 

It is going to take approximately $300,000 or $350,000 to do this job, 
to do it right, and not underfinance it. 

I doubt if all of that money can come from local sources because 
these people up here on this mountain do not know anything about the 
manufacturing business. They do not know whether it is good or bad. 
But the Government knows that we finished that contract for them 
down in Huntington. And we are working with the Small Business 
Administration right now to see if they will let us have that money. 

We do not have too much in the way of collateral. We do have our 
product. We have made our product search to learn where the in- 
gredients of this machine are coming from. We know who we are 
going to sell the machine to, for example. 

The only way to operate this machine is with a telephone dial. It 
has no knobs on it that you can twist loose and break as you can on 
the radio and recording equipment. The only way you can operate 
it is with that telephone dial. How many telephone dials have you 
ever broken in your life? I have not broken any. 

The machine is very simple. It is only 7 inches high. It is 22 
‘inches wide and 15 inches deep. It is made to stand the rigors of rail- 
roading and by designing it to meet the needs of the railroads we meet 
the needs of the utilities, the airlines and the ships at sea. 

It is all written up and outlined and specified in our prospectus that 
is our guide in running the company in aiming into the future. 

If we can get the money at some reasonable interest rate, a loan, as 
is spelled out by the prospectus, we are ready as soon as the weather 
permits to pour our headings over there and get our concrete, get our 
walls up and our roof on. We are going to incorporate our company 
and get started. 

Senator Byrp. Over where, Mr. Hartong? 

Mr. Harrone. On Eisenhower Drive, just outside of the city limits. 

Senator Byrp. Are you an engineer, Mr. Hartong ¢ 

Mr. Harrone. I am a consulting engineer. 

Senator Byrp. You are the inventor of this equipment you are 
speaking of, are you not ? 

Mr. Hartone. I am the inventor of the improvements in the ma- 
chine. Recording has been with us for a long time. We get what is 
known as a combination patent on these things. 
Senator Brrp. Have you secured the patent ? 








we 
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Mr. Harrone. No. The application is being worked on by the at- 
torney, but he has given us assurance that it is free and clear so we 
have no fear there. We can put to work in each one of these units 
about 70 or 80 people. 

We have our engineers in the various departments. We have our 
quality-control engineer. We have our machine shop foreman and his 
engineer, and we have-two excetlent communications engineers, elec- 
tronics engineers if you will. The rest of the people we are going to 
hire from here. We employ about 70 percent female help. 

We will employ disabled persons, persons who can go there and 
sit and assemble these light pieces of machinery. We hope to get 
back up to our regular production rate of seven machines a day and 
exceeding. 

The machine sells for $1,250 apiece. They are sold on contract. 
They are paid for on a monthly basis by the railroads. Occasionally 
we will get a Government contract. 

For example, FAA has 500 airports. Each one of these airports 
uses anywhere from four to eight machines. The Government pays 
for the machines as they are delivered. That is cash business. 

But the railroads take care of our long-range program, because 
the machines are sold on a 5-year contract. So we will have a good 
economic thing here. 

Here is the significance of it. In dealing with the people that sup- 
ply us with motors, tubes, transistors, wire, all the other transformers, 
everything that goes into the machine, we can put a note in our cor- 
respondence with these people and say West Virginia is a good place 
for you to transfer your business to or put a plant down here, that 
J have put one down here. And they will say if Hartong has been 
able to get one in down there we can go down there. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Hartong, your testimony is very good. We 
have had a number of people who have stated that an area like this 
cannot hope to secure any industry, that it may have a labor surplus 
but that it is located upon a plateau and it does not have river trans- 
portation and it does not have many other desirable facilities that 
new industries are looking for. 

I am encouraged and I am sure that other members of the commit- 
tee will be encouraged to know that where there is a determination 
and a will to do something the community can provide for it. 

Are you saying that the thing you need most now is capital? 

Mr. Hartona. Yes. I will tell you why we have to do it this way. 
1 do not like to become involved in any sort of a public stock sale 
situation. 

There is another reason. Pantoplus and I own the property. We 
own the patents on the machine. I do not want any more than four 
directors in this company. I do not want any bickering that usually 
goes with some of these companies as we have knowledge of in the 
past around here—two cases which I recall. 

We are going to have the four right people to operate this company 
on a nongreedy basis, so that our jobs, all of our jobs, our product 
and our market, everything, will be substantially secure for the 
future. 

Senator Byrp. How much money do you need ? 

Mr. Harrone. We need between $300,000 and $350,000. 
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Senator Byrp. Where are you going to get it? 

Mr. Harrone. We are going to try to get it from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, or we are going to try to get it from one of the 
larger insurance companies. 

Senator Byrp. Are you encouraged to believe that the Small Busi 
ness Administration is going to honor the application ? 

Mr. Harrtone. I am, by virtue of some correspondence within this 
folder. 

Senator Byrp. How much money are you asking for from the Small 
Business Administration ? 

Mr. Harrone. I am leaving that up to them. They want to see 
this prospectus, a copy of which will be forwarded to them today. 

Senator Byrp. Is not $350,000 the maximum amount of loan that 
the Small Business Administration can supply you? 

Mr. Harrone. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. So you are asking for the maximum amount of 
loan ? 

Mr. Harrone. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. When did you submit your application ? 

Mr. Harrone. I have not submitted it yet. We are just discussing 
it. 

Senator Byrp. With whom have you discussed it ? 

Mr. Hartone. H. Dixon Smith of the Richmond office of SBA. 
He was up here January 30 at an industrial meeting, and he gave a 
very fine talk. He indicated that he was willing to cooperate with us. 

Senator Byrrp. What will be the interest rate on that loan if you 
are able to secure it ? 

Mr. Harrona. I imagine 5 percent. 

Senator Byrp. Are you sure? 

Mr. Hartona. I think that is customary. If we can get it any 
lower, of course we will. 

Senator Brrp. How much security will you have to provide? 

Mr. Hartonc. We don’t have very much security. We have our 
faith in the future. We have our market. We have our product. 
We have our property. 

Senator Byrp. You know one of the requirements is that you ex- 
haust all other sources of capital. What about the banks in the area 
here? Have you tried them? 

Mr. Harrone. Yes. Not officially, but I have talked with officers 
of virtually all the banks, and the banks have not been any too co- 
operative. 

Senator Byrp. Why ? 

Mr. Harrtona. It seems, the first thing, that one man says, for 
example, “Now, I will put a building over there, but I want a deed 
= trust on the property.” There goes control of your company right 
there. 

If everyone operated on the same unselfish basis that this man has 
[indicating Mr. Pantoplus] there would be no trouble. We would 
have our building up in 4 months and would be in operation. 

I have not charged anything for bringing the plant here. If a pro- 
moter raises the money by other means, he wants 15 percent of what 
the total amount that he raises is. I could buy a lot of machines with 
15 percent. 
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Senator Byrp. Have you tried to secure loan capital elsewhere, 
other than from the banks ? 

Mr. Harrone. We have one man in mind from Oak Hill who is 
thinking about joining us in the incorporation. When he comes in, of 
course, he will come in with capital. That will be on the positive side 
of the ledger. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if I might at this moment ask Mr. Delbert 
Williams, who is with the Small Business Administration, to come be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Harrone. I have the letter here. I could read it to you. It is 
very, very favorable. 

enator Byrp. I would like to see it. 

at Ww illiams, would you identify yourself for the purpose of the 

recor 


STATEMENT OF DELBERT E. WILLIAMS, WEST VIRGINIA BRANCH 
MANAGER, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wiru1ams. I am Delbert E. Williams, West Virginia branch 

manager of the Small Business Administration. 

Senator Byrp. We are very pleased, Mr. Williams, that you can be 
with us at this particular moment. 

I would like to ask you what would be the interest rate on this kind 
of loan if Mr. Hartong were able to secure it from your agency. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. If there was no bank participation, it must be 514 
percent. If there was bank participation, with a minimum of 10 per- 
cent and the bank would care to make their portion of the loan at 5 
percent, they can get the remainder from us on those terms. That is 
the minimum interest that we can charge. 

Mr. Harrone. That is 5 percent? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. What are the terms, Mr. Williams, for such a loan? 

Mr. Witu1ams. The maximum is 10 years. 

Senator Byrp. The maximum js 10 years? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And the legislation that we are considering has a 
maximum of 30 years, and it can be extended 10 additional years, if 
in the opiinon of the Administrator such an extension would assist in 
the final payment of the loan. 

This gentleman says that he has talked to the banks. I understood 
him to say that he had not yet formally applied to them for a loan. 
What will your agency likely advise him? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. It is compulsory that he talk to the bank before he 
comes to us, or at least we recommend that he go back and he talk to 
his bank, because we are not in competition with the bankers of West 
Virginia or of the United States. 

Senator Brrp. What do you mean by saying he will have to talk to 
his banks ? 

Mr. Wuuiams. I mean by, that that we are not permitted to make 
a loan if it is available thr ough the bank, if the bank will take a min- 
imum participation of 10 percent. 

Senator Byrp. What do you mean by the term “talk?” 

Mr. WitutaMs. I would say consultation with the bank. 
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Senator Byrp. Does he have to submit a formal application and get 
that turned down in writing? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I would not say a formal application; no, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What kind of security will he have to have for the 
portion of the finances that may be supplied by the Small Business 
Administration ? 

Mr. Witxiams. You mean what kind of security ? 

Senator Byrn. Yes. 

Mr. Wituiams. It would have to be real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures, Government bonds, cash surrender value of life insurance. 
There are many types of collateral that can be used. 

Mr. Hartona. May I interrupt just a moment? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, Mr. Hartong. 

Mr. Harrong. We are going to put up a building that will cost 
$75,000, and we are going to put about $75,000 to $80,000 worth of 
machinery in that building, and the immediate next unit which we 
will add on to it when we really go into production, which will be 
following the first 36 months of operation. We have scheduled our 
production rate in accordance with our knowledge or our estimate of 
the absorptive abilities of the market. 

We are introducing a new machine, and the people from whom 
we buy the telephone dials and the other materials that go into this 
machine, the Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, are suppliers to 16 
American railroads of telephone equipment, telephone networks for 
the full length of those lines. The Louisville & Nashville is one. 
Southern is another. Pennsylvania and New York Central are 
others. 

We are going to introduce the machines through the Association of 
American Railroads. I have correspondence here from them, and 
they have been encouraging. That is the best way. We are introduc- 
ing it through their associations to the people who will use it. Their 
engineers will come here and collaborate with us, and we will go 
to them until we fit these machines all along these railroad systems, 
to their communications systems, at the most advantageous places. 

For example, Huntington down here on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
We worked with the Chesapeake & Ohio to some extent on this. 
They estimated their needs at 250 machines. Like the little boy at 
the table, I think his eyes were bigger than his stomach. I estimate 
their needs at 150 machines. 

But, even so, there are 1,200 railroads in the country, approxi- 
mately. Suppose we sell one machine to each road. So we are travel- 
ing on pretty safe and solid ground. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Hartong, Senator Randolph has a question for 
Mr. Williams. 

Senator Ranpotepx. Thank you, Senator Byrd. I have known 
Delbert Williams for a long, long time, and I am sure that in his 
capacity in West Virginia with the Small Business Administration 
he is attempting, within the provisions of that law, to help in the 
requests that are made for loans. 

Mr. Wixuiams. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpotex. Mr. Williams, how many loans were granted 
by the Small Business Administration in West Virginia in 1958? 
Approximately ? 
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Mr. Wixu1aMs. I would say approximately 125. 

Senator RanpotpH. How many applications for loans were re- 
quested last year, approximately ? 

Mr. Wituiams. Probably 150. I am not sure of that, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotew. And you are telling the committee that 90 to 
95 percent of the applicants received loans; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wiutrams. I can say that West Virginia is one of the highest 
in receiving the loans requested, because if the loan is not, we think, 
a sound loan or there is no possibility, we do not encourage it- 

Senator Ranpotpn. I know that on yesterday I had a friend who 
is in business, who received a further $20,000 loan, a West Virginia 
firm, and it meant very much to that firm, which I believe will work 
its way out of its trouble. 

I have a feeling from conferences with Mr. Hartong that he has 
not only a creative mind and an inventive genius, but he also is a 
very good businessman. I believe that he is going about this proposed 
plan in a very fine manner. 

I wish to commend him and to commend others to go out and do 
likewise. 

I said earlier today, Senator Byrd, you will remember, that there 
is a necessity for us insofar as possible to provide the means by which 
we can place ourselves in the position to come to the Small Business 
Administration, and to participate in the law which we hope will pass 
as a result of the introduction of this measure which we are consider- 
ing today. 

Where we can have the time to move forward into these areas, all 
well and good. But we need help now in West Virginia. Mr. Har- 
tong needs assistance now, and I hope we will be able to provide the 
methods and the means by which he may receive aid, and that public 
bodies, Senator Byrd, may receive aid and that the communities may 
be rebuilt and strengthened. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

What is the total amount of loans that your agency has let in the 
past year, in West Virginia ? 

Mr. Witt1ams, I could give you near the total amount of loans in 
414 years. Approximately $434 million. 

Senator Byrrp. $434 million ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Williams, I apologize to you for calling upon 
you without advising you that you would be called in advance. I ap- 
preciate so much the fact that you were here at the exact time when 
we were interviewing Mr. Hartong. I think that the information 
you have given ties in very, very well with his statement. 

I think we should emphasize the fact that, in our opinion, your 
agency is not prepared to fulfill the needs that are to be met by legis- 
lation such as our committee is considering at this time. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. I think the very fact that you have indicated that 
your loans are made for a period of ten years, that the maximum in- 
terest rate is perhaps as high as 514 percent, in my opinion would be 
good, concrete evidence of the need for a program which will provide 
long-term, low interest capital to areas and in greater amounts per- 
haps than your agency is permitted to provide. 
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Mr. Hartong, if you have no further comments I have no further 
questions. 

Mr. Harrone. I do have one observation to make. I have this let- 
ter here from H. Dixon Smith at Richmond, instructing me to con- 
tact Mr. Williams. 

Senator Byrp. You may wish to incorporate that in the record. If 
you desire, it will be done. 

Mr. Harrone. All right. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


Richmond, Va., February 24, 1959. 
Mr. JoHN C. HARTONG, 


Beckley, W. Va. 


Deak Mr. Hartone: We were pleased to receive your letter of February 23 
concerning your new organization which sounds very interesting. We are en- 
closing a list of literature describing all of our programs, services, and publi- 
cations which we think you will find quite helpful. 

If you are interested in making a loan, please contact our Charleston, W. Va., 
branch manager, Mr. Williams, whose office is located at 910 Quarrier Street. 
We are forwarding him our file so that he will be aware of the circumstances 
surrounding your project. We are looking forward to receiving a copy of 


prospectus and suggest that you also make one available to Mr. Williams for 
his information. 


We wish you every success and would like to be kept informed of your 
progress. 


Very truly yours, 
I. J. Kovacnu, 
Acting Chief Procurement and Technical Assistance Division. 

Senator Byrp. Is there anything else, Mr. Hartong. 

Mr. Harrone. In our first year we have something like $50,000 or 
$55,000 in research and development money spent for salaries and 
things of that nature, overhead, and so forth. I have contacted the 
Internal Revenue Service, and we are going to work something out 
on this. They told me they have not had anything like that in this 
area before. But it is research and development, because we spend 
a lot of time testing these machines before we case them, ship them. 
We want to make sure they are perfect in every detail. 

The Internal Revenue thinks that that $50,000-plus can be marked 
off for tax purposes over the next 5 years, which is a good thing. 
That might keep us within that period of time, toward the latter 
part of it, out of the higher income tax bracket. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Hartong, I associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Randolph, in his 
complimenting you on your untiring efforts to perfect this invention. 
I associate myself with him in his commendations concerning your 
ability, and I only wish to say that I certainly wish you well because 
if you succeed our community and our State are going to benefit as 
the result thereof. 

I trust that you will be able to secure the necessary capital. 

I think that your testimony bears evidence to the need for the 
legislation such as we are considering, which will provide capital on 
a long-term basis and at reasonable low interest rates. 

I thank you for your statement, and I assure you if Senator Ran- 
dolph and I can personally be of assistance to you in hewing away 
some of the briars and making the contacts for you and lending our 
assistance in any way possible, we want you to call on us. 
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Thank you for appearing today. Thank you, Mr. Williams, and 
thank you, Mr. Pantoplus. 

Mr. Harrone. I think we can all be thankful we have a couple of 
men here who are really sincere in their efforts to do something. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

The committee will be in recess until 1:30. We are recessing for 30 
minutes for lunch, and we hope that all of you will return. We are 
going to try to give you an opportunity to testify, particularly those 
who have indicated in advance. that they intend to testify. 


(Whereupon, at 1:07 pan. the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 1:30 p.m. this date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Byrp. The time of 1:30 having arrived and gone, we will call 
the committee to order, and I would like to ask the delegation from 
Bluefield to come to the witness table, please. 

Mr. Housman, would you please take the chair and identify yourself 
for the purpose of the record? After you have presented your state- 
ment, we will give Mr. Gills an opportunity to speak. 


STATEMENTS OF B. B. HOUSMAN, J. P. GILLS, AND J. E. McCOY, 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


Mr. Housman. Mr. Chairman, my name is B. B. Housman. I ap- 
pear before you in response to your request that I be here and testify 
on the economic conditions in our area. 

I am secretary of the Smokeless Operators Association, with head- 
quarters in Bluefield, W. Va. Our association represents a substan- 
tial part of the coal tonnage that is produced in Raleigh, Wyoming, 
Mercer, and McDowell Counties, W. Va. What I will have to say, 
therefore, will pertain largely to economic conditions in those counties. 

These counties had a combined population of about 300,000 persons 
at the last census in 1950. It is probably somewhat less than that now 

The whole section and the entire population is almost entirely 
dependent upon coal and related industries, such as the railroads, the 
electric utilities, small businessmen, mine supply houses, and other 
service concerns and shops. 

There is no other industry of much importance except farming, and 
most of the terrain is too rugged and mountainous for the carrying on 
of such agricultural endeavor. 

Economic conditions in these counties are at a low ebb and likely 
worse even than they were in the depression of the early 1930's. 

The considerable decrease in coal production during the past year 
has accentuated the condition, but the thing that is really at the bottom 
of our difficulty is the fact that the coal industry has not grown with 
the general economy of the Nation so as to absorb the miners displaced 
by the revolution in production methods that has taken place in recent 
years. 

Time will not permit me to go into the reasons in any detail as to 
why the industry has not been able to keep pace with the normal up- 
ward trend that is taking place from year to year in the general econ- 
omy, and thus keep its employment high as most industries have done 
by increasing their total product. 
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If time did permit such discourse, it perhaps would not be appro- 
priate to do so in this hearing, because you are trying to find a remedy 
for the deplorable conditions that exist more than you are trying to 
find out why they exist. 

In order to lay this problem before you in proper perspective, it 
seems to me to be necessary to go back a few years and _ review briefly 
what has happened to coal mine equipment and production in our 
counties. 

Our unemployment predicament is not something that has come 
upon us overnight, but rather it started pretty soon “after the end of 
World War II, and has become worse and worse from that time to 
the present. 

I do not intend to fill vour record with statistics year by year from 
that time. However, it seems necessary to point out that in 1948 our 
coal mine employment and production both reached a high point that 
has been unattainable any year since. The production was 50,500,000 
tons, and the employment 42,000 men that year. 

By 1954, production had dropped to 32 million tons and the number 
of miners to 22,000. 

Production started up again in 1955 and went on up to 45,400,000 
tons in 1957, while in the same period employment rose only to slightly 
less than 25,000 men. 

It was ie ing these years that the employers were forced for reasons 
beyond their control to mechanize their mines and switch their produc- 
tion from hand loading to machine loading methods. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the coal produced is produced 
by hand loadings now, Mr. Housman ? 

Mr. Housman. It is very, very small. I would say less than 10 
percent. 

Senator Byrp. Less than 10 percent ? 

Mr. Housman. I would believe so. 

Senator Byrp. Once upon a time I suppose 100 percent of all coal 
was produced by hand loaders. 

Mr. Housman. I think that is true. 

As the result of this revolution in mining methods, there does not 
seem to be any likelihood that. our counties can ever again employ 
the number of men they used to have without doubling, « or even tre- 
bling production. The most optimistic prognosticators do not forsee a 
coal market of these proportions in any reasonable time that would 
benefit our people who are presently unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. How much is the average tonnage per man now? 

Mr. Housman. Oh, roughly I would say 10 tons per man per day. 

Senator Byrp. Ten tons per man ? 

Mr. Housman. It might be a little more or a little less. 

Senator Byrp. What was it 8, 10, or 12 years ago? 

Mr. Housman. I would say in 1948 probably it was a little less than 
5 tons, between 4 and 5 tons. 

Our market started to break again in the fall of 1957 well ahead 
of the general economic downturn, which set in in earnest in early 
1958, and which continues on to this time, especially in the coal in- 
dustry. In 1958 production in our counties dropped to 34,250,000 
tons and coal mine employment to 18,500 men. 

Senator Byrp. What counties are these ? 
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Mr. Howsman. These are Mercer, McDowell, Raleigh, and Wyo- 
ming. 

We were back again to about the 1954 production level with a 3,500 
smaller working force. 

We are informed by State agencies that the total registered unem- 
ployment in McDowell, Mercer, and Raleigh Counties is 1! 5,240 per- 
— or 22 percent of the labor force. There is no breakdown to sep- 

‘ate coal mine unemployment, and no figures are available on Wyo- 
thing C ounty. 

It is believed that many who are'unemployed have not made job ap- 
plications or, if so, it has been so long ago their records have been 
destroyed. Thus it is more than likely that unemployment is con- 
siderably higher than these figures indicate. 

At the beginning of this year there were 8,373 persons on public as- 
sistance in these 4 counties, to say nothing of those who are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation benefits. 

{t may be of interest to note here that Governor Underwood said 
in his address to the legislature last. week that the number of workers 
in the State who have exhausted their unemployment benefits had 
climbed to 50,000 and, of course, there are many of these in our area 

The unemployed i in our midst are the victims of circumstances be- 
yond their control; they are anxious to work, and they and their fam- 
ilies represent a problem that is incumbent upon all of us to try to 
solve. 

I received the three bills which you sent me the first of the week, 
Mr. Chairman, namely, S. 722, introduced by Senator Douglas for 
himself, you, Senator Randolph, anda number of other distinguished 

Senators, to be cited as the “Area Redevelopment Act”; S. 268, by 
Sen: itor Scott, carrying the same title, and S. 1064, by Sen: itor Dirk- 
sen, titled the *Area Assistance Act of 1951.’ 

1 have not had time to study these bills, but all three of them seem 
to be designed to permit the Federal Government to assist depressed 
areas such as ours to get new industries to absorb our unemployed. 

I am obviously, therefore, not: in‘any position to express an opinion 
at this time as to whether or not this is the type of legislation that is 
needed and how effective it might be. 

Certainly I can say, though, “that the intent is commendable, and that 
I am of the definite opinion that, short of a miracle in market demand, 
coal and its related industries will not be able to overcome the unem- 
ployment problem in our area. This, then, leaves new industry as the 
only permanent solution, but I must confess again that I do not know 
how to go about getting it. 

Please permit me to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there are several 
additional legislative areas, in which you have been keenly active and 
helpful, where Congress can be of inestimable assistance to our coal 
and related industries. With your permission, I will outline a few 
of these very briefly, as follows: 

No. 1 is the excessive residual oil imports which in 1958 displaced 
the equivalent of over 40 million tons of coal under many industrial 
boilers that our area used to serve on the eastern seabord and a terri- 
tory reaching about a hundred miles inland. 

Senator Brrp. How many barrels of oil were imported to displace 
the equivalent of 40 million tons of coal ? 
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Mr. Housman. It is about 4.16 barrels to the ton. I do not have 
those figures, but it runs out to about that. I believe it is six or seven 
hundred thousand barrels a day. 

Senator Byrp. That would be about 171 million barrels of oil for 
last year? 

Mr. Housman. Something like that. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of displaced coal equivalent is 
actually taking the place of coal ? 

Mr. Housman. I am not in position to answer that question, but I 
would say offhand probably a high percentage of it is displacing coal. 

Senator Byrp. You are not saying that had the 171 million barrels 
of oil not been permitted to enter that we could have expected to have 
been able to sell 40 million tons of coal, are you ? 

Mr. Housman. No; I do not think I could say that. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that about 76 percent of the displaced 
coal equivalent could have been a market for coal ? 

Mr. Housman. I think that could be said. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, 24 percent of the displaced coal 
equivalent could not have been a market for coal anyhow / 

Mr. Housman. Probably that is true. 

Had the coal been used instead, it would have meant another $100 
million in wages for 18,500 miners. This happens to be the number 
employed in our counties last year, and not far from the number 
unemployed now. 

Senator Byrp. How does the figure of 171 million barrels of oil 
imported into the country in 1958 compare with the imports of resid- 
ual oil in 1946, the first vear that 

Mr. Housman. Unfortunately, I do not have those figures in my 
head. 

Senator Byrp. Has there not been an increase of about 400 percent ? 

Mr. Housman. I would say that is true. 

Senator Byrp. What has happened to the production of coal in 
those 12 years? 

Mr. Housman. The production of coal in those 12 years in the 
Nation as a whole has gone from about 620 million tons down to 400 
million tons last year. 

Senator Byrp. What was the production the year before last? 

Mr. Housman. The year before last I believe it was in the neighbor- 
hood of 480 million tons. I do not have those figures in my hand. 

For our own district, we went down about 10 million tons in our own 
district last year. 

Senator Byrp. Then, you had about a 25-percent drop in coal ton- 
nage nationwide last year as compared with the year before? 

Mr. Housman. Yes. And then in our own section, we had about a 
30 percent decrease. 

Senator Byrp. And at the same time was there a comparable drop in 
the amount of residual oil that was imported last year as compared 
with the year before? 

Mr. Housman. No. On the contrary, I think imports of residual 
oil went up, while our coal production was going down. 

Senator Byrp. Where is most of this imported residual oil used ? 

Mr. Housman. On the Atlantic seaboard, the New England States, 
and some hundred or so miles inland. 
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Senator Byrp. What percentage of West Virignia’s coal produc- 
tion goes into that same market ? 

Mr. Housman. I do not believe I am in a position to answer that 
question. It used to be a very high percentage, but it has dwindled 
down now to where it is a small percentage of our production. 

Mr. Gitis. Would you like me to comment on that ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, Mr. Gills. 

Mr. Gitxs. I have been familiar with several of the seaboard power 
companies who have erected new powerplants that can use either, 
and they are not serving the coalfields. They have no primary in- 
terest, as a mater of economics to them. Some of them use oil. Some 
of them use 0:1 that have used coal. 

We are a low market now. I cannot quote you statistics on it. I 
do not get in on this thing. 

Senator Byrp. Would you for the record identify yourself, Mr. 
Gills ? 

Mr. Gus. Lam J. P. Gills, Appalachian Power Co. 

Senator Byrp. And you live in Bluefield ? 

Mr. Gitts. I live in Bluefield. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Housman. 

Mr. Housman. $57 million more would have been available for 
11,000 railroad workers, and our hard-pressed railroads would have 
received $14 million in additional revenue. Moreover, the coal pro- 
ducers would have had additional money for supplies, new machinery, 
taxes, and development of new mines, and perhaps a modest profit. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Housman, what is the average life of a piece of 
mining equipment ? 

Mr. Housman. Well, of course, it would depend on the type of 
equipment, but it certainly deteriorates very rapidly. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that, generally speaking, about 10 
years is about all of the productive life of a piece of mechanized 
equipment such as you use ? 

Mr. Housman. I would not believe it would be quite that high. I 
would think it would be less than that. 

Senator Byrp. Would you mind stating for the record what the 
cost is of a piece of this equipment? Let’s say a continuous mining 
machine. What is the cost of one of these ? 

Mr. Housman. One of those continuous miners would cost cer- 
tainly not less than $100,000, perhaps more. 

Senator Byrp. $100,000? What is the cost of one of these tre- 
mendous power shovels that picks up 90 tons of overburden at a bite? 

Mr. Housman. I do not know. I would not be able to hazard a 
guess, but they are very expensive. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say $214 million might be a good guess ? 

Mr. Housman. I would say that would be a good guess. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if you are prepared to state, Mr. Hous- 
man, right at this point, something concerning the close margin that 
the coal industry has been operating under in the past 25 yes rs! 

Mr. Housman. The margin has been very close. I had occasion 
just a few days ago to check the realization now as compared with 
1948, and it is almost exactly the same figure it was in 1948, 

The margin for most companies is nil. 
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On an average, our own Pocahontas district has most years made 
a little money, but very, very little. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that the majority of the coal pro- 
ducers have lost money in many of the years in the past quarter of a 
century ? 

Mr. Housman. I would say on the average the whole industry has 
lost money over the last 25 years. 

Senator Byrp. Is it true that the industry in 1953, after paying 
Federal taxes, made a profit of about $13 million ? 

Mr. Housman. I do not know that of my own knowledge, but I can 
well believe that is true. 

Senator, Byrp. I understand 1,572 coal mining operators produced 
about 80 percent of the coal that was produced in the country and that 
these 80-percent producers made a net profit of $13 million, which 
represented about three-fourths of 1 percent profit on the gross 
product. 

Mr. Housman. [am sure that is true. 

Senator Byrn. Is it true that the coal industry in the next year, 1954, 
lost $700,000 after payment of Federal taxes? 

Mr. Housman. I am confident that is true, because we reached a 
low in 1954 after having gone through a rather prosperous period 
through the war and for a few years after. 

Senator Byrp. I hope to develop a point with these questions, Mr. 
Housman. Why is it that the coal industry then cannot provide 
moneys for a research program which might provide new avenues of 
approach to this problem, which might discover new uses for coal, new 
methods of transportation, and, in the final analysis, provide new 
means of employment for these unemployed coal miners and railroad 
workers? 

Mr. Housman. I would say the main reason why they are not able 
to do all of these things is because of our low depletion rate. We do 
not have any money left after we pay taxes to develop new mines 
and make new explorations. 

Senator Byrp. How much was spent by the coal industry in 1953, 
the year in which it profited $13 million as a whole?’ How much was 
spent by the coal industry for coal research ! 

Mr. Housman. In 1953, I am not sure. I do not believe it was 
a large amount in 1953, although it could have been. 

Senator Byrp. I think the record should show that in that year the 
coal industry spent $17 million for research. 

Mr. Housman. That is more than I thought it was. 

Senator Byrp. I think it is very commendable. 

Mr. Hovsman. I think so, too. 

Senator Byrp. In view of the small margin of profit that the coal 
industry was able to show. 

Two years later the petroleum industry spent $146 million, and the 
chemical industry spent $361 million for research. 

The point I am developing here is that the coal industry is in bad 
shape and it is not in condition to provide the moneys for research 
with which it might be able to lift itself up by its own bootstraps. 

Mr. Housman. That is true. 

Senator Byrp. It is not making the kind of money that will enable 


it to repair its equipment as rapidly as it wears out and replace that 
equipment. 
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Asa consequence, we are going to have to have some kind of Federal 
legislation which will enable the people in the areas, such as the one 
that you have been speaking of, to provide the inducements for some 
additional industries. 

Mr. Housman. I think there is no question about that. ) 

Our area has suffered more than any other from this unfair com- 
petition from abroad, and it is difficult to understand why the Goyern- 
ment is willing to let our people go without jobs when at least some 
relief could be made available so quickly by a mandatory quota on 
imports of this residual oil. 

toe other area where the Government, it seems to me, could help 
would be by using coal in the Federal buildings, especially in the coal 
field areas, where it feels that it must have automatic heat, even more 
automatic than oiland gas. It might well use coal. 

Senator Byrp. How much tonnage would be involved ? 

Mr. Housman. I could not answer that question. The reason why 
I say what I said about that is that in Bluefield the Federal Govern- 
ment has remodeled the old post office over there, and they are putting 
gas in that building. We understood that they felt they have to have 
automatic heat, and they made the decision to put gas in that one. I 
am sure that they probably are using competing fuels in other Federal 
buildings right in the middle of the coal fields, 

The next thing that I would like to say is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has ruthlessly forced the price of the huge quantities of coal it 
purehases so low that few, if any, mines paying the going wage scale 
can compete for its business. 

It has proved to be beneficial to Tennessee, but costly to West Vir- 
ginians who have paid taxes to lose their jobs. We hope Congress will 
not permit it to expand further and increase the harm it is doing to 
our economy. 

Senator Byrrp. Excuse me, Mr. Housman. Would you express the 
point then for the Kerr-Dayis bill? 

Mr. Housman. No, sir; I would be absolutely opposed to it. That 
bill would, it seems to me, remove the Tennessee Valley Authority 
from under the control of Congress and permit it to expand ad 
infinitum. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you think that the rights of the taxpayers would 


oF subordinated to the rights of the bondholders if that bill were to 
e 





Mr. Housman. I think it would be; yes. 

Senator Byrp. What is to prevent the Tennessee Valley Authority 
from expanding its operations at the present time without additional 
legislation ? 

Mr. Housman. I am not familiar enough with the law to answer 
that question. But I understand if the Davis bill were passed that 
they could expand and come right on into Bluefield, Va., there, right 
across the State line from us, 

Senator Byrp. And they could do it without going to Congress for 
the authority to do it? 

Mr. Housman. Yes. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Byrv. And at the present time they have to go to the Con- 
gress for appropriations and for authority ? 


Mr. Housman. Yes. That apparently is the only curb on the TVA, 
and I hope that Congress will not lose control of it. 
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Senator Byrp. Do you feel that West Virginia has lost some indus- 
tries by virtue of the fact that the TVA territory can offer power at 
cheaper rates than our own private power companies can offer ? 

Mr. Housman. That is undoubtedly true. 

Senator Byrp. Can you point tooneexample? Specifically ? 

Mr. Housman. Maybe Mr. Gills could. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Gills, I imagine, is in a good position to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Gius. I have been fighting this battle since 1932 or 1933—en- 
croachment of the TVA on the coal territory. I know of a couple of 
industries that expanded that were already in our territory and went 
to the TVA area. I would rather not use the names of them because 
in discussing these matters I would have to quote people, and I do not 
have the authority to quote them. 

But I can think of no other reason for them going. They were very 
large users of power. Power was one of their primary costs. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Housman, would you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Housman. These same public power advocates who have so 
ably developed the TVA dynasty are now insisting that the Govern- 
ment subsidize the building of atomic energy powerplants. While 
the impact of such development upon the coal market may be some 
years away, it is not fair for the Goverment to intervene in behalf of 
one fuel and against another. We believe that West Virginia will 
suffer still more in the future if it does. 

No. 4. We commend you, Mr. Chairman, and our whole West Vir- 
ginia delegation, for your concerted and diligent efforts to pass 
the coal research bill. We have no doubt you will get it through this 
session, and we are confident it will do a great deal to enhance the 
outlook not only for the coal industry in West Virginia but for all 
coal areas. 

No. 5. We believe that Congress should correct the Government- 
granted monopoly status given to gas pipelines, which permits the 
gas industry to drive out competition by dumping its off-season sur- 

luses at prices which it is impossible for the coal industry to meet. 
It has the blessing of the Federal Government to do this by loading 
the costs on household consumers in the peak seasons. 

Now in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my thanks to 
you for giving me the opportunity to appear before you and my 
appreciation for the outstanding efforts you are making in behalf not 
only of the coal industry but of all of the citizens of West Virginia. 

Whether what I have had to say will be of any benefit or not is 
ern but I am grateful for having had a chance to try to 

helpful in this very important matter. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Gills, would you care to testify at this time? 

Mr. Housman, you just remain where you are sitting. We may have 
further questions. 

Mr. Gits. May I say informally before we start that we discussed 
this matter and I read what Mr. Housman had prepared and I could 
see very little for me to testify to. But I was a fairly good chauffeur 
so I brought Mr. Housman over here in my ear, and that is the chief 
credit that I am entitled to today. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Gills. You ore entitled to a great 
deal of eredit. 
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Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Guus. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Would you like to include it in the record, and you 
can. speak informally? Or if you prefer, you may read it. 

Mr. Gitts. It is very short. Suppose Tread it. If you want to ask 
me any questions, we will just stop along the road. I have a couple of 
pictures I took. You know, I think a picture tells a whole lot better 
story lots of times than a lot of ill-chosen words I could use, 

Senator Byrp. I think you are right. 

Mr. Grits. So I sent a photographer out into the central part of 
our coalfields and took these. This is all ad lib. I would like to say 
I had these pictures taken yesterday just to show you how bad a small 
town can get that has been very prosperous. 

Senator Byrp. What are the pictures of ? 

Mr. Guitts. Well, I do not want to be sued by the town, but they 
are pictures of the town of Northfork. 

Senator Byrp. What county is Northfork in? 

Mr. Gitts. McDowell. 

Senator Byrp. Is that one of the largest coal-producing counties in 
West Virginia and the Nation? 

Mr. Gitts. I do not know of any larger. Isthat not true? Is that 
not about as big as any ? 

Mr. Housman. I think it is. 

Mr. Gitts. In fact, they do not have any other industry I know of. 
They might shoot a few squirrels or something. 

Senator Byrp, The committee will be very glad to have these pic- 
tures, Mr. Gills. 

Mr. Gii1s. If you want further copies I can provide them. 

(The photographs referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Giuts. Iam J. P. Gills, of Bluefield, W. Va. I have been em- 
ployed by the Appalachian Power Co. for over 41 years. I am pres- 
ently president of the Bluefield Area Development Corp. Anything 
I may say today is not necessarily the thinking of the officials of my 
company or of my associates in the development corporation. 

For a great number of years I have worked with the Bluefield 
Chamber of Commerce and other groups in attempting to bring ad- 
ditional and diversified industries into our area. This has been a 
rugged and, most of the time a disappointing job. 

The power company maintains a well-trained and aggressive area 
development department that is willing and anxious to assist any 
community in our territory to obtain a greater employment and larger 
payrolls. 

The Area Development Corp. was born out of necessity in the minds 
of those who realized that our unemployed were growing day by day. 
Our prime purpose was to obtain diversified and increased employ- 
ment of our people. About 5 years ago we negotiated a long-term 
lease with a large eastern furniture manufacturer for a building to 
be built near Bluefield. A large and enthusiastic drive was made 
among our people to obtain the necessary funds to construct this plant. 
Today we have approximately $710,000 invested in an excellent plant 
with 146,000 square feet of floorspace. This plant is idle. 
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That is one reason I did not give this any more thought. We have 
spent a day and a half in conferences and in time showing a prospec- 
tive tenant what we have to offer. This tenant is one of many with 
whom we have negotiated, but all over the United States it appears 
that, communities are competing for such industries. 

In fact, I do not know of any move that is any more highly com- 
petitive than the location of these industries. Time and time again 
we thought we would have an industry right in our hand, and maybe 
somebody has offered something locally, maybe free taxes, maybe free 
rent for so many months, or whatnot. Goodby industry, so far as we 
were concerned. 

Senator Brrp. Competition for new industries is intense ? 

Mr. Gitts. It is intense. That is not an overstatement at all. 

Senator Byrn. An offer of free land is not enough ? 

Mr. Grits. No, sir. We have done that, but you have to do more 
than that now. 

I would like to tell you that the power company is using about 4 
million tons of West Virginia coal a year, which contributes a great 
deal to the payroll in the area, and this amount is growing rapidly as 
we can secure the loads, and they have been pretty satisfactory up to 
date. 

Our area is primarily supported by the coal industry. With ship- 
ments and employment down, our domestic business is not good. The 
power company in Mercer and McDowell Counties now has 2,885 
inactive meters. This figure includes meters where occupants were 
forced to leave to seek other employment as well as those who could not 
yay for service. This condition has been steadily increasing for the 
ast-4 or 5 years. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Gills, the member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency staff has a question at this point. 

Mr. Wattace. I was just wondering how that figure of the number 
of inactive electric meters compares with previous years. Is it a 
situation where the number of inactive meters is growing? 

Mr. Grrs. Yes. I was busy trying to do something practical for 
the area and I did not have time to look up a lot of statistics. I 
could give you year by year. But it has increased as mechanization 
and displacement of labor have taken place. 

Mr. Watxace. What would a normal period, such as 1953, be? How 
many inactive meters would there have been in 1953? 

Mr. Gitts. I do not know. I have to guess. It may be two-thirds 
of it, or something. But they have been growing quite a good deal. 
And in addition to that we have had a policy that after meters are 
inactive for 6 months of going out and seeing if they were ever coming 
back on. In a lot of cases we have taken the meters back in the 
storeroom and then taken the linesdown. A lot of them were marginal 
houses up these draws or hollows. 

Senator Brrp. Would you proceed, Mr. Gills, with your statement ? 

Mr. Giris. Yes. I just wanted to get his picture there of this 
things—that it is growing. 

This figure includes meters where occupants were forced to leave 
to seek other employment as well as those who could not pay for 
service. This condition has been steadily increasing for the last 4 
or 5 years. We are informed that in McDowell County there are 
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approximately 6,950 families receiving surplus food compared with 
5,550 a year ago, and that there were 7,400 DPA cases in 1958 com- 
pared with 5,390 the year before. We did not have an opportunity 
to = ain these figures for Mercer County, but feel that they would be 
similar. 

I have with me a picture of a once prosperous town in the heart of 
Pocahontas coalfields. These pictures tell a story of depression and 
depletion. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Gills, I notice that no customers are on the street 
in front of these buildings. Were the pictures taken on Sunday ? 

Mr. Gitus. No, sir. They were taken yesterday in the middle of 
the day, right before noon, and they were developed yesterday after- 
noon. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire? 

Senator Byrp. Certainly. 

_ Senator Ranpotpn. I think these photographs are tragic in their 
implications. Are these buildings now unoccupied ? 

Mr. Grits. I do not imagine, Senator, there are over two of them 
that are occupied. I can remember the time when one of those little 
buildings would rent for as high as $100 a month—for the store front, 
when times were good. Now they cannot get a renter at any price. 

Senator Byrp. It looks as though you have about 15 or 20 buildings 
in the picture. 

Mr. Gis. That is right. In addition to that, there were two 
wholesale buildings that we did not get a picture of that I intended 
getting. The photographer did not get them. TJhey are idle. 

I will amplify that a little. This has been brought about by de- 
pletion. Quite a few of thecoal companies have completed and mined 
out their leases, and others have cut back to where they are stripping 
operations or of that kind. It is an old part of the coal fields. 

I want to say that I have been on a very tight schedule since I 
talked with you, a part of which was on area development. I have 
not had an opportunity to study these bills and am not in a position 
to give an answer as to what they might do in southern West Vir- 

inia. 
“ I know we badly need increased and diversified employment for 
both men and women. 


We are very appreciative of the work you gentlemen are doing 
toward that end. 

Senator Brrv. Do you feel, Mr. Gills, that there is a great need 
for long-term capital if we are to secure these additional industries 
with which to put people to work ? 

Mr. Giuts. Yes. I have attended several of these meetings that 
have discussed matters of this kind on a State level. The State of 
Pennsylvania and several other States have plans which appear to be 
working. We had one pretty good prospect for an additional plant— 
because this oa was occupied then—and it would have been a very 
attractive industry in our territory. We were very anxious to get: it, 
but I understand they went to Ponnnybeenial We could not offer 
them a proposition comparable to the Pennsylvania plan. 

Senator Bui I think, Mr. Gills, it might be well to state that the 
constitution of Pennsylvania permits the creation of an instrumen- 
tality of the State such as you have been referring to, and that the 
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constitution of West Virginia does not permit the creation of such an 
authority. I am thinking particalarly of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Authority. 

Mr. Guus. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. That is an instrumentality of the State. In the last 
two and a half years it has participated in about 72 loan programs. 
It has loaned approximately $8 million. About 12,000 persons have 
been put to work or are expected to be put to work as a result of those 
72 plants, meaning an increase in payroll for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania of about $38,000. 

The $8 million that is loaned by the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority constitutes ome one-third of the total amount 
of money that has been invested. 

That is a very successful venture, and it is just too bad in my opin- 
ion that the West Virginia constitution would not permit the legisla- 
ture to create such an instrumentality in West Virginia. 

Mr. Guts. I certainly do not mean to say this as a sacrilege, but 
from time to time throughout history we have had new translations 
of the Bible. We live constantly in change. I can think of no reason 
why, because the constitution does not permit it, it could not be al- 
tered—the constitution. 

Senator Byrp. One of the witnesses stated yesterday that the con- 
stitution prohibits the creation of a statewide credit development cor- 
poration. So you see, we in West Virginia have many problems that 
are going to have to be met by the voters themselves. 

Mr. Guus. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. If we achieve our goal of finding a solution to these 
problems of unemployment. 

Do you support the passage of legislation such as the Douglas 
bill, a copy of which was sent to you, which would provide long-term, 
low-interest loans ? 

Mr. Gus. I have not had a chance to read any of these bills, 
because, to start with, I had my regular work plus the unexpected 
trip with these felows down there. We had to have preliminary 
meetings of our own people as to what kind of proposition we would 
make. We had to have meetings after. 

Senator Byrp. I know you have been very busy, Mr. Gills. You 
told me on the telephone. 

Is there a need for such capital ? 

Mr. Gis. Well, I imagine there might be. I do not know at what 
level this problem should be met. I do not want to forget the obliga- 
tions of the banks in this picture. As I told you over the phone, I 
personally do not want to have anything to do with going out and 
raising money like we did for the Thayer plant again. If the thing 
is not bankable, 50 percent, after these hardheaded bankers analyze 
it and all, then perhaps, it would not live if you brought it in. 

Senator Byrp. Is the third gentleman here a banker ? 

Mr. Guus. He isa banker. 

Senator Byrp. Would you state your name for the record and pre- 
pare to give some testimony. 

Mr. McCoy. Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I am J. E. 
ato are president and trust officer of the First National Bank of 

uefield. 
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I have no prepared statement because I only found I was to come 
this morning at around 9 o’clock. 

I have some very definite convictions concerning the development 
of industries and the solving of domestic problems. 

I feel, first, the local community has the prime responsibility to 
initiate any effort that it to be made. That would include the whole 
population of the community. Then the financial institutions of the 
community, in which banks would play a tremendous part. 

Any bank, even a conservative bank, is willing to invest money over 
a reasonable period of time if it is a sound bankable proposition. 

Senator Byrp. What do you mean by a reasonable period of time? 

Mr. McCoy. Anywhere from 1 to 5 years. And then if it is in 
connection with cooperation with Small Business Administration, it 
may go on up to 10 years. 

Senator Byrp. Will banks ordinarily loan money for buildings, for 
machinery to go into those buildings, for land upon which to put the 
buildings? 

Mr. McCoy. If a mortgage is taken against the property it can loan 
it. It is prohibited by law to make long-term capital investments 
unless it is properly handled, properly amortized, and properly mort- 
gaged or security set up against it. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you not believe that industry seeking to locate 
need to have access to loan capital that would extend beyond the 
period of 5 years? 

Mr. McCoy. It possibly would in some instances, yes. 

Senator Byrp. In those instances the banks would not likely be 
able to provide the money ! 

Mr. McCoy. Could not. The extent of it would certainly depend 
upon the industry itself. 

Senator Byrp. What about the community which is not able to pay 
off loans for facilities which are absolutely necessary before india 
tries will come in ? 

For instance, if there is a need for a sewage disposal plant, if there 
is a need for access roads to a navigable river, if there is need for 
industrial water, if there is a need for industrial parks, those are the 
bare minimum necessities that are going to have to be in the area 


before many of these factories will even look at the area or consider 
it whatsoever. 


Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. So what are those communities going to do in order 
to get those bare essentials? Will the banks provide the loan capital ? 

Mr. McCoy. No, they have to resort to bond issues. Of course, they 
may already be in debt over their heads, and if they are, I do not 
know what can be done for them. 

Senator Byrp. If I might just inject this at this point, this legisla- 
tion is designed to treat that kind of situation. Under the Douglas 
bill, loans would be made to redevelopment areas, to States, to politi- 
cal subdivisions, to groups, public and private, for a period of 30 
yaers. That period could be extended 10 additional years if in the 
opinion of the Administrator it would contribute to the successful 
venture and payment of the Joan, and the interest rates would be con- 
siderably lower than those I think it would be necessary for the 
banks in providing money. 
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Do you have any other comments? 

Mr. McCoy. A community can develop a lot of new industries. We 
have several industries that have developed since the end of World 
War IT and have grown right at home with home capital. In most 
instances they have not even gone to the Small Business Administra- 
tion for help. The boys, most of them, are World War II veterans, 
and they went in there and they economized, and the only thing they 
took from their business was a bare living wage. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose they go to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. It is going to inquire as to whether or not they have been to 
their banks. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, and the banks have cooperated with them. 

Senator Byrp. And if it loans money it is going to be for about a 
10-year period. 

Mr. McCoy. Right. 

Senator Byrp. And at an interest rate of about 514 percent, I 
believe. 

Mr. McCoy. That is standard, 5 to 514. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if we might ask Mr. Delbert Williams, 
who is with the Small Business Administration, to appear before the 
committee at this time. 

Senator Ranpoirn. Senator Byrd, just before you do that, might I 
ask the witness if in his opinion the conditions in West Virginia at 
the present time in certain areas of the State—I will not attempt to 
localize them—are not such that the normal channels of credit are not 
sufficient? I would like an answer from you on that. 

Mr. McCoy. Senator, I am not quite sure that I have your question. 

Senator Ranpotrex. Do you think the conditions in depressed areas 
of West Virginia at the present time with excessive unemployment 
can be relieved and people go to work and industries stimulate them- 
selves with the contracts in question without, we will say, moving into 
any additional areas, which is attempted to be encompassed by this 
legislation ? 

-Do you think we have the instruments, the channels now through 
which we can now work? 

Mr. McCoy. In some instances I do not believe so. Just from some 
of the information that I have gotten lately, I think there are areas 
that have probably exhausted all their resources as of right now. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Williams, you were before the committee this 
morning, so you will not need to identify yourself again. 

Would you briefly state to the committee just what the Small Busi- 
ness Act that was enacted by the Congress last year provides m the 
way of capital for industries that might be wishing to locate? 


STATEMENT OF DELBERT E. WILLIAMS, WEST VIRGINIA BRANCH 
MANAGER, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. I suggested to the gentleman this morning who was 
speaking in regard to the building that he desired to build and the 
company that he desired to form 





Senator Brrp. That was Mr. Hartong? 

Mr. Witttams. Mr. Hartong. That he should investigate our 
Small Business Investment Division, because a loan could be made up 
to 20 years. It is 10 years or the balloon payment up to 20 years, and 
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it would be necessary to form a development corporation which Mr. 
Smith, whom he spoke about, and I in a meeting with the chamber of 
commerce here approximately 3 weeks ago explained to them. 

The maximum is $250,000 on the section 502 loan and they are talk- 
ing about changing it to $350,000, of which the industrial organization 
would have to, in conjunction with the bank, furnish the additional 
$100,000 if the loan were made for $350,000. 

Senator Byrp. What would be the interest rate ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs, It is my understanding—and that is administered 
by a separate division in the Small Business Administration—it is 5 
percent. 

Senator Byrp. Did he indicate whether or not there was such a 
corporation already formed in this area ? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. There is not. 

Senator Byrrp. But that would be the necessary first step? 

Mr. WriuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. The forming of such a corporation / 

Do you have any questions, Senator Randolph ? 

Senator Ranpotpex. No. I think Mr. Williams has been very help- 
ful, as have all the witnesses this morning. 

Mr. Guus. May I interrupt you just a minute to say that on the 
Virginia side of our territory we have taken advantage of this Russell 
Manufacturing Co., and it worked out fine. It was a cooperative 
thing between the citizens, the bank, and your agency. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Williams, we are very thankful to you for de- 
laying your trip until you could have another opportunity to appear 
before our committee. 

Mr. Housman, Mr. Gills, and Mr. McCoy, let me say that the com- 
mittee is very appreciative of the time and the trouble you have taken 
to appear before it. Your testimony will be useful. As I stated this 
morning before you came, you need not judge the usefulness of this 
testimony or the application which will be made of it by the mere fact 
that there is only one member of the committee here and one addi- 
tional Member of the U.S. Senate here. 

We have a member of the committee staff here. This testimony 
will appear in the record of the hearing. The subcommittee will 
study it. The full committee will consider it. It will be useful in 
the debate on the legislation when it reaches the floor of the Senate. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

I think I should state at this point that the Honorable Mrs. Kee, 
Congresswoman from the Fifth District, suggested that I have Senator 
Douglas invite you gentlemen here, and I was glad to carry out her 
request. 

It might be appropriate to read into the record a telegram which 
has been received from Congresswoman Kee. It is addressed to me 
as a member of the Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization. 
It says: 

I am gratified that you are conducting hearings on area redevelopment legis- 
lation in Beckley which will afford our citizens of southern West Virginia an 
opportunity to testify on our presently existing depressed economic conditions, 
In view of the fact I presented a statement to your subcommittee while meeting 
here in Washington on February 25 I believe that any additional testimony that 


I may offer your hearings today would only be a duplication of the record. 
Therefore, I am remaining here to present a statement today to the House 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on our coal research bill. You have my 

heartfelt wish for a most successful session, and you have my full cooperation and 

strong support in all efforts to help southern West Virginia. Best wishes. 
ELIzABETH KEE, 
Member of.Congress. 

I want to vicariously at this time congratulate } you upon having a 
hard-working Representative in the C ongress, one who is cognizant of 
the problems « of her people and one who 1s consistently endeavor ing to 
do something about those problems. 

Mr. Giius. May I say to you, sir, that we had informal discussions 
along this general line with Mrs. Kee, Mr. Housman, the head of the 
operators’ association, and others on the local level. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Housman. May I say, “gentlemen, that all of us in our section 
feel exactly about Mrs. Kee as you do. We are very fond of her. 
She is a fine Congresswoman, and she has always been very helpful 
to us. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Housman. One more thing. 

The Wall Street Journal yesterday had a story which you may or 
may not have seen, but I w ant to call it to your attention. It depicts 
a situation on Kelleys Creek over there in Kanawha County that is 
typical of many, many sections of West Virginia. I thought you 
might want to have it for your record. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you, Mr. Housman, for calling that to the at- 
tention of the committee. It will be included in the record. Thank 
you, very much. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 4, 1959] 


TROUBLED STATE—WEST VIRGINIA REMAINS IN SLUMP AS UNITED STATES HEADS 
Back TOWARD PROSPERITY 


MINE MECHANIZATION, SLIM COAL DEMAND IDLE MANY; “MOLLYGRUB”’ HELPS HIGH- 
TOP—SENATE HEARINGS OPEN TODAY 


(By George Lawless, special correspondent of the Wall Street Journal) 


HicutTop, W. Va.—“Its worse than Cleveland,” exclaims peppery, 87-year-old 
W. L. Hudnall, a longtime resident of this tiny community tucked in a West 
Virginia mountain hollow. Mr. Hudnall refers not to the city on Lake Erie, 
but to the days of President Grover Cleveland, whose second term began amid 
the panic of 1893. 

Since Cleveland’s era, hard times have visited this drab soft coal mining 
settlement with woeful frequency. Now Hightop and scores of other coal 
“camps” dotting the coalfields of West Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 
southern Virginia are again in the grips of depression—at a time when most of 
the United States is moving back toward prosperity. 

The plight of the coalfields is adding fuel to efforts of many Democratic 
Congressmen to push through a program of special Federal aid for such still- 
depressed areas. A U.S. Senate subcommittee considering such legislation will 
hold hearings today in Charleston, West Virginia’s capital. The subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois, will move on to Beckley, 
W. Va., tomorrow and to Morgantown, W. Va., on Friday to collect further data 
on the State’s troubles. 


Miners’ black future 


Joblessness is never pleasant, but this time for many miners still in the prime 
of life there no longer is much hope of another job in the mines in their life- 
times. Many thousands have been displaced by mine mechanization and declin- 
ing consumer demand. 
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Hightop is one of a series of coal camps strung along the 11-mile valley of 
Kelleys Creek, some 20 miles east of Charleston. Dismal even in prosperous 
time, the camps’ coal-crusted shacks have grown still more depressing to the 
eye; many are deserted and in total disrepair. Ofter the four-room frame struc- 
tures were built and owned by the coal company whose mine tipple juts nearby. 

Once a lively region with over 5,000 residents, the Kelleys Creek hollow now 
contains less than half that number and fewer than 300 of those work in the 
pits. Most of the rest are unemployed. More often than not they exist from 
day to day on “mollygrub,” the local nickname for Federal rations of surplus 
flour, cornmeal, rice and butter. Mr. Hudnall’s small pension enables him to 
eke out what the valley folk term a “cornbread living.” 


Surplus food, State aid 


Hven among such major unemployment sore spots in the Nation as Detroit, 
West Virginia stands out as a prime area of deep economic and social distress. 
Some 15 percent of the State’s work force of 500,000 are jobless, compared with 
a national figure of less than 7 percent and with Detroit’s 12 percent. And of 
West Virginia’s total population of roughly 2 million some 15 percent, equal to 
300,000 persons, are at least partly dependent upon federally provided surplus 
food handouts. Over 117,000 persons in the State receive checks from the State 
Department of Public Assistance. 

Because of its heavy reliance on coal—it’s the Nation’s largest soft coal 
producer—West Virginia is in markedly worse condition than some of its coal- 
producing neighbors such as highly industrialized Pennsylvania and agricul- 
tural Kentucky and Virginia. In 1958, West Virginia’s total coal production 
sank to 117,928,000 tons from the 156,842,000 tons mined in 1957. In the peak 
postwar year of 1947 the State produced 176,157,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

Mine employment has declined even more sharply than production. West 
Virginia miners numbered less than 70,000 last year, compared with 124,952 
in 1948. 

Along with decreased demand for coal, resulting from intense competition 
from oil and natural gas for home heating, industrial, utility, and railroad uses, 
has come the adoption of a host of autumatic mining tools. Nearly 98 percent 
of the coal mined in West Virginia last year was mechanically produced. 


One machine versus 60 men 


A large coal cutting and conveyor loading machine, installed at a cost of 
$100,000 or more, requires a highly trained (and highly paid) crew of four to six 
operators. Yet it produces twice as much coal as a 60-man team of hand- 
loaders could a decade ago. From a 1948 postwar peak of 441,631, the number 
of bituminous miners employed in the United States has dwindled to an esti- 
mated 180,000 at present. Mechanically loaded bituminous coal from under- 
ground mines, in the United States now constitutes a little over 85 percent of 
total production, compared with only 35.4 percent in 1941, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. Ironically, the American coal miner remains the world’s 
highest paid industrial worker, with an average hourly wage of $3.05, compared 
with $3 for steelworkers. 

Hard times in coal have made West Virginia one of the few States to suffer 
a net population loss since World War II. More than 100,000 persons left the 
State in that period, many of them young workers. When the State paid a 
Korean war bonus last year, it found that more than 40 percent of the bonus 
checks were mailed to out-of-State addresses. 

Unemployed West Virginians have not gained jobs in proportion to the mas- 
sive capital outlays that have been made in the State since World War II. 
Some $15 billion has gone into industrial expansion, much of it in the form of 
basic chemical plants along the Ohio River. But chemical production for the 
most part requires a relatively few, highly skilled workers. 

Last month, for example, Goodrich-Gulf Chemical Co. started up a big $10 
million polyester resin and film plant at Apple Grove, W. Va., along the Ohio 
River. But even at full capacity operations the plant will only employ about 
200 workers. When Goodrich-Gulf began accepting job applications early in 
i over 2,000 applicants lined the streets near the firm’s employment 
office. 

Kaiser Aluminum Chemical Corp.’s $216 million aluminum smelting plant 
on the Ohio River at Ravenswood, W. Va., employed nearly 5,000 workers dur- 


ing its construction stages, but only about 1,750 permanent employees are 
working there now. 
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Plight of the people 

The plight of the Mountaineer State is plainly apparent in the stark poverty 
of those who inhabit the ramshackle dwellings in the mining hollows. 

Talk, for example, with Charles J. Dunbar, who owns a small grocery store 
at Blakely, not far from Hightop. “My grocery business is worse now than 
during the 1930’s depression,” asserts Mr. Dunbar. “I’ve got about 140 families 
on the books for $56,000 in debts. Most I ever had during the 1930’s was $20,000. 
Sure, I know I won't get most of it back, but these people are hungry.” 

At the Blakely Elementary School, principal-teacher Miss Mary Burke asked 
her class of 30 second graders: “Children, how many of your daddies have 
jobs?” Only 13 hands went up. Miss Burke, who is in her seventies, came out 
of retirement 2 years ago “because nobody else would take the job.” 

“Our kids are being carried on the school lunch program. Sometimes we 
don’t have a bite in the house,” admits Mrs. George W. Fields in a tone of embar- 
rassment. “I have to wash their clothes by hand every other day to keep their 
backs covered. 

“We had a good Christmas,” volunteers Mrs. Fields. “The churches and people 
here gave usclothes. Until then the children hadn't had shoes.” 


Four in one room 


Mr. Fields, a gaunt, hollow-eyed man of 50, typifies a tragedy not uncommon 
among the older miners. Disabled from a back injury, he has been jobless since 
1948 and exists on a $22-a-month State pension, to which is added an $87-a-month 
allotment for dependent children. The family of four sleeps in one room of.a 
squalid, two-room shack, for which they pay $12 a month rent. 

Of the many West Virginia miners who have migrated to big industrial centers 
such as Detroit and Cleveland to escape the uncertainties and physical hardships 
of the coal industry, some have been forced back home by plant layoffs only to 
grapple again with the depression in coal. 

“T went to Detroit in 1954 when it got tight around here and worked &s a 
welder for 17 months in the Chevrolet plant,” recalls Delbert Page, a hawk-faced, 
stooped man with 20 years experience in the mines. When Mr. Page returned 
to West Virginia, he obtained a short-lived job at the Amherst Coal Co. “I got 
cut (from the mine) last May 16. There were 125 of us laid off ‘that one 
morning.” 

Mr. Page, a widower, spends much of a $30-a-week unemployment check “to 
keep my daughter in school.” Two brothers who live nearby also are jobless 
miners. The disheartened Mr. Page offers little hope to his creditors. “If I 
owe any, they’re going to wait a long time. I’m not paying. What’ll I do? It’s 
beyond me. I don’t know,” he says, his voice trailing off. 

Look down the near-deserted main street of Cedar Grove, the chief shopping 
center for the small communities along Kelleys Creek, and yOu can see how some 
bills are being paid off. A handful of unemployed miners daily sweep the town’s 
gutters as payment to the municipal water works. 


A threat to the future 


The miners’ present misfortunes contain a threat to the health of future eoal 
operations as well. “It’s the younger fellows and the old men who concern me 
most—but for different reasons,” says the vice president of a West Virginia coal 
company. “The young fellow can get out and find another job, perhaps in an- 
other State, and we lose him to the coal industry forever. 

“We need these young men, but we ean’t hold them because of the seniority 
panels,” he goes on. These, he explains, are lists kept by both company and the 
union noting length of service. “When we have layoffs, we tell the’ men ‘not to 
Yeave because they'll lose their seniority. We keep track of them and send them 
a ‘registered letter when an opening comes up. If we don’t hear from them in 
5 days we assume they don’t want the job.” 

Because young miners move around more frequently than the older men, they 
often miss out when their names:come up. Notes the coal executive: 

“Most of our workers are middle-aged; the average is 46. Our ‘payroll is 
about 200 now. We allow it to go'down through normal attrition. When men 
quit or retire we don’t fill the job. The answer is efficiency. Today we get’ twice 
as much porduction out of the same machinery we had 5 or more years ago.” 

“It’s the older fellows I feel most sorry for. The men who are laid off when 
they’re between 50 and 60 years of age,” says the mine official. ‘They're! too 
young to: retire—and they’re employable—but who's going to give them a job?” 

Men in this age bracket can’t wait for the boom in coal demand whieh industry 
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leaders predict will surely follow present doldrums. Bituminous coal production 
will nearly double within the next 10 years to supply the needs of both an 
expanding U.S. economy and increased exports of the fuel, predicts J. P. Routh, 
chairman of Pittston Co., a large producer. 

What can be done to ease West Virginia’s current unemployment difficulties? 

To date, most attempts at a long-range solution have had secant effect and stop- 
gap measures, too, have shown serious shortcomings. For example, last month, 
at the request of the State’s two U.S. Senators, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Marketing Service sent an additional 57 carloads of surplus foodstuffs 
into the State. And the usual monthly quota is being shipped in advance to 
replace depleted supplies. 

But the Federal surplus food ration, consisting of 30 pounds of flour, a bag of 
corn meal, 2 pounds of rice, and 10 pounds of butter monthly for a family of 
4, provides only about one-third of the minimum dietary requirements for a 
family, according ot the State Health Department. A family living on surplus 
food “would need to spend at least $12 a month on carefully selected meats and 
vegetables to get the needed proteins and minerals; otherwise, the commodities 
issue means slow starvation,” observed a health department official. 

Average payment: $125 a month 

Of the 117,211 persons who received cash allotments from the State’s depart- 
ment of public assistance last year, only 8,371 had some other type of income, 
generally small social security checks. The average payment (aside from those 
going to parents of dependent children who can receive up to a maximum of 
$165 a month) runs about $32 a month. 

Out-of-work members of the United Mine Workers receive a limited amount of 
medical care under the union’s welfare program and some individual locals 
have made voluntary contributions to the needy in their communities. 

However, not a few miners blame the UMW itself for a good share of their 
problems. They charge its relentless drive to win substantial wage boosts forced 
mineowners to push coal mechanization at a rate that.ran far faster than either 
the coal industry’s or the general economy’s ability to absorb the displaced men. 

“It’s done a lot of good for the ones that are working, but it’s sure played hell 
with us who ain't got jobs,” says one old-time miner, referring to the UMW’s 
wage efforts. 

The UMW also draws strong criticism from laid-off miners for its latest con- 
tract in which coal operators, exclusive of the “captive” mines owned by utilities 
and steel companies, agreed not to handle nonunion coal. This is coal produced 
by smali mines unorganized by the UMW which generally pay lower wages than 
the UMW seale. Some large operators have in the past purchased such coal, 
selling for less than that produced in their own union mines, for resale through 
their marketing outlets. 

It’s not yet certain how effective the UMW contract's enforcement machinery 
will be in choking off the flow of nonunion coal. But miners who work in the un- 


organized pit and strip operations believe the big union is unfairly destroying 
their jobs. 


Demand scarce skills 


West Virginia unquestionably has been successful in attracting new industry. 
But the big new chemical plants lining the Ohio River, in addition to requiring 
relatively few workers to man their highly-automated operations, also demand 
skills which few mining folk can readily master. 

To provide immediate jobs for such unskilled workers, Republican Governor 
Cecil H. Underwood has asked the State legislature to appropriate $50 million 
for new schools, roads and other public works projects. But observers in the 
State capital believe the governor may have to settle for much less. 

The State lawmakers in their current session are expected to raise about $10 
million a year in additional revenue for roadbuilding by boosting motor vehicle 
license fees, levies on property deeds and possibly gasoline. 

Needless to say, tax policy in a depressed State presents difficult problems. 
Legislators are loathe to boost taxes on already hardpressed individuals. And 
they’re almost equally unwilling to increase taxes on business and thus p  ssibly 
frighten away some of the industry the State needs. 

West Virginia at present has no State income tax, but some groups—notably 
AFL-CIO officers—have strongly urged one. Legislators currently are debating 


a personal income tax measure whieh would bring in about $18 million, but its 
passage is in serious doubt. 
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One obvious measure—a severance tax on the removal of natural resources— 
has been frequently proposed and as often buried by the legislature. One bill 
of this type, which would have exacted a certain amount on each ton of coal, was 
killed earlier in the present session. 

What about exploiting State resources other than coal? 

West Virginia ranks sixth among the States in mineral resources, It has re- 
sources of natural gas and oil, salt deposits and extensive stands of hardwood 
forests. Yet the State’s hilly terrain often presents nearly insurmountable ob- 
stacles in bringing commodities to market at an economic cost. 

The thought of potentially useful resources remaining locked in the mountains 
is especially frustrating to West Virginians who believe they could offer job 
opportunities to jobless young people. 

Gesturing toward some young men loafing near his store, grocer Charles Dun- 
bar says: “We have young boys and girls around here going from door to door 
asking to do housework; what kind of work is that for kids right out of school? 
We have 12,000 acres of good timberland around here. These kids could be put 
to work foresting if someone would put in a small furniture or woodworking 
plant. But they won't, because you couldn’t haul the products out. First we’ve 
got to build roads. But the State says it doesn’t have the money.” 


DEPRESSION PLAGUES PRISON INMATES, PARKING METERS 
(By a Wall Street Journal staff reporter) 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—One measure of dire straits in the Mountaineer State: 

The lowly parking meter has become a tempting target for the hungry and job- 
less. Charleston police reported 1,500 robberies in a _ recent 6-month 
period. Repair cost the city an average of $10 a meter, but one culprit who 
pried open 40 meters told ofticers they’re only good for about $4.50 in coins each. 

For those already behind bars, the State’s dearth of jobs means little hope of 
parole. Over 200 of the 1,600 inmates of West Virginia Penitentiary are eligible 
for parole but can’t be released because State law demands they have a home 
and a job to return to. 


Senator Byrp. At this time I will ask Mr. E. W. Anderson of 
Princeton to appear before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF E. W. ANDERSON, MAYOR, PRINCETON, W. VA. 


Mr. Anverson. I am E. W. Anderson, mayor of Princeton. I 
would like to have this statement inserted in the record on behalf of 
the city of Princeton. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

The statement will be included in the record. 


I am sorry that you have been delayed. We are very grateful 
to you for appearing before the committee. 
Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 


(The prepared statement of Mayor E. W. Anderson follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. W. ANDERSON, MAYOR OF PRINCETON, W. VA. 


Main prop of the economy of Princeton as is the case with other towns in 
southern West Virginia is the coal industry. 

For years the Virginian Railway Co. with its shops and carbuilding plant 
has been the mainstay of Princeon’s economy. The annual payroll of the 
Virginian in Princeton now is $2 million not counting the wages of men who 
reside here but work at other points on the road. There are now 267 men em- 
ployed at the shops, a deep cut from the 800 who worked there during and after 
World War II. Use of diesels and sharp reduction in tonnage hauled has cur- 
tailed employment. 

In the past 2 years the payroll of the Maiden Form Brassiere Co. as its 
Princeton plant has dropped from $2 million to the present annual rate of 
$1,400,000. Production is rising at the plant and more employees will be added 
to the present roster of 480. 
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The county office of the Employment Service reported on February 1 there 
were 2,711 males and 890 females unemployed in the county. As Princeton 
is the center of a large part of county’s population it may be assumed that 
we have our share of unemployed persous. Unemployment checks have stopped 
coming to many of them. 

Gross sales tax receipts of the city of Princeton indicate a drop in retail 
trade. Receipts for calendar year of 1957 were $91,465.22 and in 1958, $82,- 
848.58. This indicates a loss of $1,723,400 in 1958 in retail trade. The tax 
is one-half of 1 percent per $100. The exemptions per month is approximately 
$1,000. 

Gross sales tax receipts for January 1959 on business done in December 1958 
were $10,139, which was $100 more than paid in January 1958 and $803.48 less 
than paid in January 1957. February 1959 receipts were $6,145.77, in 1958 
$6,234.56, and in 1957 $7,353.39. 

In 1957 building permits totaled $555,814.99 and in 1958 $384,660.44 

Post Office receipts for 1958 were only $109,000 compared with $106,000 the 
previous year, despite the raise in rates. 

Many of the people in Princeton and area work in mines and industries in 
adjoining counties. The short workweek in mines has reduced income of some 
of our citizens and the close down of small operations has put many more out 
of jobs. 

The city of Princeton operating through its sanitary board plans to add 
secondary treatment facilities to primary unit this year. The estimated cost is 
$148,000 on which we have received a Federal grant of $41,000. Accumulated 
eash of $50,000 from sewer service rates since 1949 and a revenue bond issue of 
$75,000 will provide funds for this project. 

Another project of great importance to Princeton and area is the Brush Creek 
flood control project. U.S. Engineers are preparing plans for construction for 
the project authorized by Congress in 1958. The first hearing was held October 
6, 1948. The total cost of widening and straightening of the channel for a 
distance of 18,000 feet through Princeton is estimated at $1,447,000 with local 
interests’ costs amounting to $361,000 including rights-of-way, costs to city and 
utilities. 

We are now working to assure Congress that we shall be able to finance local 
costs and if an appropriation is made by Congress this year, engineers say they 
can start work in September. 

Completion of this project making 1,400 acres of level land reasonably free of 
floods would add valuable industrial sites to Princeton in addition to preventing 
floods that cost the householders and business people in the flooded area thou- 
sands of dollars periodically. And there would be jobs during construction. 

There are 350 Princeton families receiving surplus food. 


Senator Byrn. I have been requested by the delegation from Blue- 
field that Mr. Titler be permitted to spe: ak as soon as possible because 
the delegation wishes to hear his testimony. 

I had promised Mr. Harry Anderson that he could appear next. 

Mr. Anprrson. I will defer. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Anderson has indicated his willingness to 
have Mr. Titler appear at this time. Thank you, very much. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. TITLER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 29, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tirter. Senator Byrd, members of the committee, my name is 
George J. Titler, president of District 29, United Mine Workers of 
America, headquarters in Beckley. I am president of district 29, 
which embodies most all of Greenbrier County, part of Raleigh, part 
of Fayette, all of Mercer, part of Wyoming, and three mines in the 
State of Virginia. Six counties in West Virginia, and one county 
in Virginia. 
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Since November 1957, the-working members in district 29 diminished 
from 29,000 to 19,000. I have here a list of 55 mines in district 29 in 
the various counties where there were, in the 55 mines, 11,158 men 
working in November 1957, and they have 5,148 working now, or 56 
percent of the number of men working. 

This does not cover the entire district, but it is just the 55 mines that 
were hit the hardest. About 14 of them have closed down entirely. 
One mine at Layland, with 170 men, worked 12 days last year, 1 day a 
month. The rest of them have been cut off from working forces, as 
an example, from 272 to 161, and from 230 to 128. 

The cutoffs in these mines, of the 55 I have listed here, have reduced 
it 54 percent. In other words, there are just 46 percent of the men 
working in these mines. 

Senator Byrrp. What is the most recent cutoff, Mr. Titler? 

Mr. Tirter. It is going on continuously. You get a few men back 
to work and you think things are going to pick up. Then the first 
thing you know, there is another mine shut down. 

Senator Byrp. Have there been any cutoffs within the past week ? 

Mr. Trrier. I have been gone for 10 days from here. There may 
have been. That I do not know. I just got back. 

Senator Byrp. I understand there will be another witness who will 
appear later, Mr. Titler. 

Mr. Trrter. Idonot know. AsIsaid, I was gone. 

During last summer we had 3 large mines of the New River Co. 
close down, and 2 of them had over 600 men. It was closed down 
entirely. There is no income to those people at all. The unemploy- 
ment insurance is gone. 

We have Stotesbury, Affinity, Killarney, Crumpler, Goodwill, and 
Widemouth in McDowell County. We have Mayberry, Bartley, An- 
jean, and Duo down entirely. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder, Mr. Titler, if it might not be well for us to 
include this in the record ? 

Mr. Titter. I think it would be well. I will give it to you. There 
is some explanation on some of these places of how long they have 
been down. I did not have much time to gather this. I came back 
from Minnesota and was advised that I should appear here, and I did 
not have but a couple of hours to get it ready. 

Senator Brrp. Thank you very much. 

We will include this table, showing the number of men who have 
been employed and who are still employed, and we will also include for 
the record the statements concerning the Summerlee mine and the 
Stotesbury mime, and ‘the remaining mformation will all be included 
in the record, Mr. Titler. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Men employed in District 29, United Mine Workers, West Virginia, 1957-58 (most 
men cut off in 1957 ; some employed for short time in 1958) 
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? Cut last 220 off March 1958. 
3 Men only worked 12 days in a year. 


SUMMERLEE, W. Va.—NEW RIverR Co.—LocaL UNION 6048 


In Juby 1957, there were 390 men employed ‘at this mine. In between July 
1957 and April 24, 1958, 200 men had been cut off when the mine closed, cutting 
the remaining 190 men off. 

The 200 men cut off in 1957 have drawn unemployment compensation for a 
total of 9 months. They will be unable to draw any more unemployment com- 
pensation. The remaining 190 men cut off when the mine closed down will be 
eligible for partial benefits after April 27, 1959. They have been advised that 
these benefits will run between $15 and $19 per week. 

Only a very few of these men have been ‘able to find employment elsewhere. 

The average size of these families are five, some larger and some smaller. 


STOTESBURY, W. Va.—EASTERN Gas & 'FuEL AssocratEs—LocAaL UNION 5771 


There were approximately 300 men on the Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Stotesbury No. 8 Mine, Stotesbury, W. Va., payroll’when the mine closed the last 
of February 1958. These men have been unemployed for approximately 1 Year 
now and there have been a few men’ employed outside the coal industry and a 


few have found employment at other mines in this area, but the majority of 
them are still idle. 
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They have been able to draw unemployment compensation for a total of 6 
months (including the 13 weeks’ extension) and have been able to sign up for 
unemployment compensation again this week, after waiting for 3 months. 

Winding Gulf Coals, Maben, W. Va., local union 8152: March 1958, employed 
220 men; now working 164. 

Winding Gulf Coals, Herndon, W. Va., local union 8242: August 1957, em- 
ployed 138 men; closed December 1957. 

Winding Gulf Coals, McAlpin, W. Va., local union 5955: March 1958, employed 
270 men; now working only 152. 

Winding Gulf Coals, Crab Orchard, W. Va., local union 4578: Mareh 1958, 
employed 204 men; now only 130 working. 

New River Co., Cranberry, W. Va., local union 5822: Closed May 1958 with 
256 men. 

New River Co., Whipple, W. Va., local union 6045: Closed September 1957 
with 61 men cut off. 

New River Co., Lochgelly, W. Va., local union 6046: November 1957, 252 men 
were employed by this company ; now only 153. 

New River Co., Oakwood, W. Va., August 1957, 272 employed and now only 
162. 

Lillybrook Coal Co., Affinity, W. Va., local union 5876: Had 400 men on pay- 
roll in 1956-57; mine closed and cut off the remaining 220 in March 195s. 

Lillybrook Coal Co., Killarney, W. Va., local union 6107: Closed November 
1957; 204 men cut off. 

Amigo Smokeless Coal Co., Wyco, W. Va., local union 6110: Closed February 
28; 221 men cut off. Now working 11 men. 

Wood Pocahontas Coal Co., Besoco, W. Va., local union 6147: In May 1958 
had 54 employees; now only working 10 men. 

Amigo Smokeless Coal Co., Amigo, W. Va., local union 6149: In March 1958 
worked 250 men; now working 158. 

Slab Fork Coal Co., Alpoca, W. Va., local union 6165: April 1958, 127 men 
working; now only 57. 

Amigo Smokeless Coal Co., Black Bagle, W. Va., local union 6865: March 
1958, 230 men working ; now operating with 128 men. 

-Page Coal Co., Stephenson, W. Va., local union 6869: Normally employed 125 
men ; now working with only 90. 

Southern Coals, Brooklyn, W. Va., local union 6237: January 1959, 168 men 
working ; now only 50. 

New River Pocahontas, Layland, W. Va., local union 5821: Only 170 men work- 
ing 12 days past year. 

New River Co., Stanaford, W. Va., local union 2325: January 1958, 328 em- 
ployed ; now only 232. 

Cimala, Adkins & Patterson, Wyco, W. Va., local union 7086: Employed 102 men 
in December 1958 ; now only 40 men. 

Gauley Mountain Coal Co., Ansted, W. Va., local union 693: In June 1957 em- 
ployed 134 men and now only 22. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Crane Creek, W. Va., local union 5954: In October 1957 
employed 135 men ; now 80. 

New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., Newhall, W. Va., local union 
5995 : In July 1957 employed 340 men ; now 88. 

New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., Havaco, W. Va., local union 
6023: In August 1957 employed 230; 152 men presently employed. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Bishop, Va., local union 6025: In January 1958 employed 
775 men ; now only 591 employed. 

Olga Coal Co., Coalwood, W. Va., local union 6026: In August 1957 employed 
420 men ; now only 337. 

Page Coal & Coke Co., Pageton, W. Va., local union 6028: In July 1957 employed 
190 men ; now only 87 employed. 

United Pocahontas Coal Co., Crumpler, W. Va., local union 6033: In January 
1958 employed 200 men ; now employed 179. 

Winding Gulf Collieries, Goodwill, W. Va., local union 6040: In December 1957 
employed 113 ; now closed. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Boissevain, Va., local union 6114: In October 1957 em- 
ployed 188 ; now only 83 men employed: 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., Widemouth, W. Va., local union 6118: In October 1957 
employed 57 men; now closed. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co. (lease), Maybeury, W. Va., local union 6181: Approxi- 
mately 100 men employed, December 1958 ; mine now closed. 
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Island Creek Coal Co., Algoma, W. Va., local union 6183: In November 1957 
cemployed 212 men; now only 46. 

P. H. Warden Coal Co., Anjean, W. Va., local union 6150: Employed 30 men; 
now closed. 

Raine Coal & Coke Co., Duo, W. Va., local union 6632: In June 1958 employed 
100 men ; now closed. 

New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., Vallscreek, local. union 6715: 
In January 1958 employed 248 men; now 82. 

Eell River Mining, Willis Branch, local union 7538: In 1958 employed 10 
men ;'men now cutoff. 

United States Steel Corp., Gary No. 10, local union 7633: In March 1958 em- 
ployed 320 men; now 201. 

United States Steel Corp, Gary No. 3 mine, local union 7905: In January 
1958 employed 401; now 339. 

United States Steel Corp., Gary No. 2 mine, local union 7635: In March 1958 
employed 718; now 574. 

Burn Rite Coal Inc., Rupert, W. Va., local union 8630: In January 1958 em- 
ployed 38; now 6. 

Mary Frances Coal Co., Willis Branch, local union 8674: In March 1958 
employed 69 ; now 10. 

Wyborn Coal Co., Algoma, local union 8763: In January 1957 employed 25 
men; now closed. 

Imperial Smokeless Coal Co., Levisy (Greenbrier Co.) local. union 8838: In 
May 1958 employed 106; now 4. 

Lafayette Springs Coal Co., Rupert, W. Va., local union 8923: In July 1958 
employed 29: now 12. 

Left Fork Coal Co., Quinnimont, W. Va., local union $181: In February 1958 
employed 125 men; now 45. 

Nassau Coal Co., Pageton, W. Va., local union 9371: In February 1958 em- 
ployed 152; now 89. 

Midland Coal Co., Hines, W. Va., local union 9462: In September 1957 em- 
ployed 63 men; now 34. 

United States Steel Corp.. Gary No. 6 mine, Gary, W. Va., local union 6206: 
In February 1957 employed 417 men; now 220. 

Pocahontas Empire Coal Co., Landgraff, W. Va., local union 6260: In June 
1957 employed 135 men; now 41. 

Island Creek Coal Co., Bartley No. 3 mine, local union 6420: In September 
1957 employed 98 men; now 39. 


Mr. Trrier. In 1944 we employed in this district 44,000, and now 
it is down to around close between 18,000 and 19,000. 

Most of this has come about through automhation, and coal miners 
now working could produce 40 percent more coal if they were given 
full-time employment. Without putting on an extra man, they could 
produce 40 percent more coal. 

And the coal from this field, the greater part of it, went to tidewater 
and up to the Atlantic coast. Of course, that market has been taken 
about in the last 10 years, less than 10 years. There was about 100 mil- 
lion tons of coal that went to residual oil—93 million, I think, is the 
estimate. That coal cannot compete with it because of the cheapness 
of the residual oil. Displacement of the equivalent of about $4 or 
$5 that the oil comes into the market with no tax on it, as 1 under- 
stand it, or scarcely no tax. And, of course, the freight rate of coal 
to New York and Boston and Maine is equivalent to the price of the 
oil, so it is impossible for coal to compete. If we dug the coal and 
gave it to the consumer, you could not pay the freight rate on it and 
compete with them. 

Senator Byrp. How many days are the mines working, those that 
are working? How many daysa week are they working ? 

Mr. Tirter. They vary. They run down here at Layland a day :« 
month. They work from a day a week to some working 5 days a 
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week. Captive mines are working better now than any other mines 
in the district. 

The last 2 years there were 100 men put on at Gary, which was the 
brightest spot we have had in the district in a long time. 

Senator Byrp. A moment ago you quoted figures which indicated 
that over half of the miners have become unemployed 

Mr. Trrier. And they are working only part time. 

Senator Byrp. That is right. That does not bring into the picture: 
the under employment. 

Mr. Tirter. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have any further comment, Mr. Titler? 

Mr. Trrier. No; I think that is about all I had time to get together. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Ranpoten. Senator Byrd, I think the information which 
Mr. Titler has made available to the committee will be most valuable 
in Washington when the members of your Committee on Banking and 
Currency have an opportunity to study these hearings and the testi- 
mony which has been developed in the field. 

I feel that oftentimes they frankly are not apprised of certain 
conditions as they exist in certain areas of West Virginia. Surely, 
Mr. Titler, these figures will bring home to those members the gravity 
of this situation. 

Mr. Trrier. I think that this area here is in the worst deplorable 
condition of any place that I have seen. I went through the depres- 
sion of 1930 and 1931, from 1928 to. 1932, and I never saw the suffering 
that I am seeing here firsthand every day. 

There are dozens of people coming to my office looking for work. 
Everybody wants to work, and there is no work for them. 

They tell the stories of their rent and their electric bills. We go as 
far as we can to help out, but what we can afford is only a drop in the 
bucket in taking care of this terrible situation. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Titler, where were you in the years of the 
depression that you just referred to ? 

Mr. TrriEr. I was in Iowa. 

Senator Byrp. Were you in the mining community ¢ 

Mr. Trirter. Yes; I was working in the mines at the time. 

Senator Byrn. So that when you say that things are worse than 
they were then, you are in a good position to compare one era with 
another, and applying your statement all the time to a single industry, 
the mining industry ¢ 

Mr. Trrier. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Titler, I thank you for this very helpful testi- 
mony. As Senator Randolph has said, it will be useful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Trrrer. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Harry Anderson. 

While the next witness is coming to testify to the committee, I 
wish to read a telegram which I received from Mr. Robert Hosey, 
with the Upper Kanawha Valley Development Association: 

While we question the vocational ‘training and retraining subsistence pay- 
ments provision we endorse the remaining provisions of 8. 722 as vitally neces- 


sary for the economic recovery of our depressed area. If we can be of any 
assistance, please call on us. 


Please state for the record your name, address, and your business.. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY ANDERSON, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
BECKLEY, W. VA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
M. L. McSPADDEN, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY 


Mr. AnpEerson. My name is Harry Anderson. I live in Beckley, 
and I am the managing director of the Beckley Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Anderson, I wish to apologize to you for the 
delay that has been caused you. You were promised you could ap- 
pear this morning, but you have very graciously agreed upon more 
than one occasion here today to let other witnesses appear before 
you, and I want to express my appreciation to you for your courtesy 
to the other witnesses. 

I hope we have not disconmoded you too much by delaying you. 
I know you are going to have some very excellent information for 
the committee, and you may proceed in any way that you like. You 
may read your statement, or you may speak informally, if you prefer. 

Mr. Anperson. Senator Byrd, Senator Randolph, I am pleased to 
be asked to appear at this hearing, and I hope that I can be of some 
benefit. It is perfectly all right for me to give way to the other 
speakers, and I have benefited a lot by hearing about the other areas 
from the speakers who preceded me. 

I like to think of Raleigh County as being a fine, progressive 
county, and the people. I think that we can both say that we are 
a progressive people and a-good people, and I think that we have 
been pretty wise in our thinking. 

Back as far as 1935 we began to anticipate that we might get into 
difficulties in our mining industry as time went on because of the 
encroachment of the competing fuels and the bringing in of machin- 
ery to do the work that men have previously done. 

We have done a lot of things looking forward to the time when we 
would need to do things to bolster our economy. In fact, our county 
here has built us a new courthouse here, as you can realize. They took 
advantage of Government help in that. 

We built lakes and parks. We have built an airport. We built a 
farmers’ market. We created a Rural Development Council trying 
to improve our agricultural condition. We have gone a long way 
in that. We have improved our farms here by taking advantage of 
soil conservation programs and other governmental programs. 

We have developed a great dairy and poultry industry. 

In fact, we have done a lot of things to bolster our economy. That 
_is somewhat of our economic background. 

Our present condition is rather startling to us. In fact, we have 
fallen back much more than we anticipated when we started out these 
things, and the condition here now is beyond anything that we ex- 
pected to see, although we did expect some slackening off in our coal 
industry and the falling off of employment along that line. 

As to our unemployment condition here, we have a chart here. 
I will just give you the information briefly: In January 1953 we had 
25,520 total labor force, and on down it has maintained about that 
figure up until now; in January 1959 we have 24,360 labor force in 
the county, and a small fraction of Boone County ; our total employ- 
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ment in January 1953 was 22,720. Our total employment today is 
18,360; our total employment in 1953, in January, was 2,800, and 

varying in intervening years. It is now 6, 000. Our unemployed labor 
force in 1953 was 10.9 percent, and today it is 24.6 percent. 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. ‘The national average is about 6.1 
percent. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Last Friday I sat in a committee meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Banking and C urrency Committee, and I he: ard the mayor of Detroit, 
the mayor of Newark, N.J., the mayor of Pittsburgh I believe was 
there, and the mayor of Buffalo, or representatives ‘of the mayor of 
Buffalo, N.Y., ex-Congressman H: ays from Arkansas, and folks clear 
across the countr y. They were crying the blues there, and they talked 
of unemployment conditions of 6 to 9 percent. 

Senator Byrp. What is it here, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. Ours is 24.6 percent. I just learned that this morn- 
ing, however. If I had been asked the other day, I was going to say 
it was about 9 to 13 percent. It was 13 percent in January 1958, but 
a year later it is 24.6. 

IT have Mr. McSpadden here from the West Virginia Employment 
Service to kind of pinch hit for me. Am I on base on that? 

Mr. McSpappen. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Would you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. McSpappen. I am M. L. McSpadden. 

Senator Brrp. What is your address? 

Mr. McSpappen. I live in Beckley. I am the employee contact 
representative with the West Virginia Department of Employment 
Security. 

Senator Byrp. Is this the same table Mr. Anderson has produced ? 

Mr. McSpappen. Yes. I want that for your record. And also this 
other thing, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. It will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Statistics—Beckley area 





























| 


' 
January 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
| 1953 | | 
I NDS ch nd abinct ce pstceeen | 25, 520 | 23, 740 iS 23, 660 | 22,040 | 22,340 | 23, 150 24, 360 
IIIS, 0 hon one ancewceccce | 22, 720 | 19,940 18, 380 | 19, 590 20, 240 | 20,040 18, 360 
Total unemployment. _-__-.-_..-.-......- | 2,800 | 3,800 5,280 | 2,450} 2,100} 3,110 6, 000 
Percent of labor force unemployed ___.... 10.9 16.0 22. 3 11.1 | 9.4 13. 4 24.6 
Total coal-mining employment ..__....... | 9,750 | 6,700 5,050 | 6,050 | 6,500 | 6,600 4, 750 
IN a ce 1,225 | 3,159 | 3,497 | 1,299 | 1,169] 2,653 | 5,616 
Unemployment claims filed_............. | 3, 569 8,477 | 5,913 1, 938 | 1, 900 | 5,782 | 10,340 
| | | 


Our area first classified as substantial labor force in March 1953, with total labor force unemployed at 
10.9 (6 percent or more), 

Temporary exhaustions 1,030 (effective date of TUC program, June 19, 1958). 

Benefit paid through Beckley office: 


I aren soe tants ati niaetietlmtiraih manganite p ame iipiienaun ewe wde $220, 87 
a hdd akbb bode chet heh taddensnhvethtie aanidbgae th aebikbubhnohskpbawhinebhrendaknohod 387, 842 
canbe hie a eabieninksihe-~ =e ebuieve cdl onsensd iiss penans ppb tesb<ccctisedsceagses 2, 429, 247 


Souree: West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 
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WEsT VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 


Beckley, W. Va., February 25, 1959. 
JOSEPH M. FINERTY, 


Chief, R. & 8. Division, 
Beckley Local Office: 

The Beckley area has long been regarded as a one-industry economy, the one- 
industry referred to being that of bituminous coal mining. 

The drop in demand for the product of the coal mines has resulted in layoffs 
and in a number of cases complete shutdown of the mines. The other most 
important factor in the drop in manpower is the mechanization of the mines 
wherever and whenever possible and feasible. Operations at high-cost mines 
are being suspended in the hope that the market may improve and that these 
operations may again become active. Export coal has dropped sharply and it is 
indicated that little hope is felt for any improvement along that line. 

In the period November 1957 through November 1958 the total employment 
in the area coal mines dropped from 9,820 to 6,761, or a drop of 31 percent. Mines 
operating on a full workweek of 5 days are now the exception. Most operations 
are on a 2- and 3-day week. 

Action by local interested groups has been intensified in order to meet this 
situation by forming committees to encourage other and diversified industry 
to come to the area in an effort to absorb the workers who have been laid off and 
who have little hope of securing employment in the area. 

All of the above is reflected in the claims taken, in the local office and at 
the itinerant points, for unemployment compensation. Large numbers of workers 
have exhausted initial claims, TUC benefits, and are now signing claims for 
second series benefits. As a natural consequence, these conditions are being 
reflected in the retail establishments in the area. 

Despite all of the above gloom, two of the local banking establishments are 
now engaged in the construction of new buildings to house the banks. Beckley 
National Bank is building new and larger quarters on Neville Street. The Bank 
of Raleigh is now excavating at a site on South Kanawha Street for a site for 
new and improved quarters. 

The Beckley Chamber of Commerce and the Rural Development Council have 
both redoubled their efforts to interest other industries and employers to expand 
to the area in order that the unemployed may not have to leave this area. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. appear to have some confidence in the future 
of Beckley since they have constructed a larger store on the Valley Drive section 
of town and they are expecting to gross $60,000 a month as against $40,000 
in their present location on Neville Street. The new store is expected to be in 
operation on March 15, 1959. 

Another indication of confidence is the opening of a very new and modern 
restaurant on the Valley Drive section of Beckley. It was informally opened 
on February 9, 1959, and it is planned to have the grand opening on March 11, 
1959. 

A luncheon meeting conducted by the Rural Development Council was attended 
by approximately 240 interested citizens on January 30, 1959. The meeting 
was addressed by the Governor and other leading figures in government and 
industry. The seriousness of the situation was stressed and ways and means 
to combat it were discussed. At the conclusion of the meeting, it was decided 
to form committees to carry on with the plans to encourage new and expanding 
industry to the area. Mr. Okey Patteson, former Governor of the State, was 
unanimously appointed to act as chairman of the group. 

—_—_——_ —_—_—__, Manager. 

Mr. Anperson. In our coal-mining industry, in January 1953, we 
had 9,750 employees, and it varied, downward, in the intervening 
years. Today we have 4,750 employees. Of that 4,750 employees | 
would say their average employment is 3 days a week—certainly not 
more than that. 

If you take into consideration full-time employment, it is very wide- 
spread between 1953 and 1959. 

Senator Byrp. You have over 50 percent fewer employees in the 
mining industry than you had in 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct. 
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On the active file, those making applications for unemployment 
compensation in 1953, we had 1,225; in 1954 we had 3,159; in 1955 
we had 3,497; in 1956 we had 1,299; in 1957 we had 1,169; in 1958 we 
had 2,653; today we have 5,616. Those are people who are registered 
for work and seeking jobs. 

We show up here a total of 6,000 unemployed, and here are 5,616 
of them out here trying to find a job, which shows a willingness to 
work, I would say. 

On unemployment claims filed, in ene 1953 we had 3,569; i 
1954 we had 8477; in 1955 we had 5,915: in 1956 we had 1,938; 
1957 we had 1.900; in 1958 we had 5789: and in January this Saar 
we had 10,340. 

We were classified as a distress area in March 1953, with 10.9; 6 
percent being considered at that time a distressed condition. 

We hear a lot about the labor climate in West Virginia, and in 
my thinking, compared to labor conditions in New York and Balti- 
more and San Francisco and Pittsburgh and other cities, with all 
their hijacking, this and that, and the other, that our labor people are 
Sunday-school folks by camparison. 

I know that we have good, honest people in Raleigh County, in the 
main. Most of them are fine Christian people. I would say that 
a large percentage of our folks who are out of employment at the 
present time are probably high-school graduates or above. So we 
really have a good reservoir of fine labor here, both in men and 
women, and any industry can come to our State and compare our 
conditions from the labor standpoint, and I think you will find a 
much friendlier atmosphere and a better group of people to get along 
with than probably nearly any place else in the country. 

We get down to the commodity list in Raleigh County. “Today we 
have 65,465 folks eligible for commodities; that is, in 5 counties. 
In Raleigh County we ‘have 24,694, 

Senator Byrp. What is the population of Raleigh County? 

Mr. Anprrson. It was 96,000 at the last census. I should say we 
are still holding pretty well to that figure. 


Senator Byrn. So you have one out of very four eligible for com- 
modities ? 


Mr. Anverson. That is right. 


Fayette County has 23 ,060. I think they possibly have 10,000 less 

people than we. Summers County has 3,583; Nicholas County has 
723; Greenbrier County has 8,404. It is a total of 65,465. 

” Strange as it may seem, last August we had a total of 69.895 », which 
is a few more than the report shows today. But I should think if 
all of them were certified that are eligible and need commodities, that 
the figures would be in excess of the ones quoted here. 

On our general relief rolls we have about 2,300—that is, in all 
classes of relief. 

And, as I said before, we have done a lot in our area looking for- 
ward to a depression condition, and we have done a lot to improve 
the condition. I think our efforts are paying off in that we are in 
better shape than we would have been had not this forward-looking 
planning and working taken place. 

We have also been fortunate in our area as being recognized as a 
great health area, and it is fast developing into that. e United 
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Mine Workers of America built their hospital here just a few years 
ago, and they have on their payroll about 450 people. 

We have Pinecrest Sanitarium, I would say, employing about 250 
‘to 300 people. 

We have the veterans’ hospital with about 225 to 250 people over 
there. 

We have our local hospitals, our medical clinics, and the mental 
clinics, our many other doctors and their assistants and nurses, and 
so on. 

I should say that there are 3,000 salary or wage earners in Raleigh 
County in that field. That probably is causing about 12,000 people 
to have something to eat in the county. 

If it were not for these things and the pensions and the social se- 
curity and all those benefits that have come to the people here lately, 
I would say that our condition now would make the depression era 
look like a period of prosperity by comparison. 

Senator Byrrp, Where were you in the depression ? 

Mr. Anperson. I was right here in the courthouse trying to find 
ae and means of taking care of our folks and helping them get 
along. 

Senator Byrp. So you have been able to see the decline over the 
years ? 

; Mr. Anperson. I came right along with it every step of the way, 
think. 

As I said before, we have done a lot. We took advantage of a lot 
of Government programs in developing our area. 

I have been to Washington on many occasions and to Charleston, 
Huntington, and various and sundry places. I worked with WPA 
and PWA and CAA, and all the other “A’s” you might think of. We 
have had a lot of benefit out of those programs. 

We get pretty discouraged sometimes. It looks like there are a lot 
of roadblocks in our way, and we wonder sometimes if you Senators 
and folks could not simplify your methods for getting to these pro- 
grams and getting them to work. 

We have a lot of people here in Raleigh County who are suffering, 
‘who need food. They are actually hungry, I would say, under- 
nourished and suffering from malnutrition. 

That seems like a pretty ironic situation for a country like ours, 
when we have the ability, with ease, to produce all of the necessities 
that we need, all of the luxuries that we need, and to spare. 

It seems we ought to find a way of managing or distributing these 
— we have in such a manner that our people would not have to 
suffer. 

Senator Brrpv. Would you suggest, Mr. Anderson, that we cut 
down on the foreign aid program a little bit and spend more money 
here at home for our own people? 

Mr. Anperson. I have been rather hesitant to put my judgment 
against the President’s and that of Congress and the Senate about 
what we ought to do about foreign aid. I think maybe we have lost 
sight of our home folks and we ought to look this way a little bit in- 
stead of over across the ocean, and take into account some of our 

‘conditions. 
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I do not think we have purposely or maliciously done that, but it 
amounts to about the same thing. 

We have folks walking up and down our streets and our neighbors 
and friends hungry. It is time that somebody is beginning to look 
around, I would say. 

Raleigh County does not have its hand out for a handout. We do 
not want that, and we do not like to have to go to Washington and 
make a plea for help. But conditions have brought a situation among 
us here that we might have prevented, maybe, if the whole country 
had looked ahead to this time. But we did not do that. Our people 
might have saved more of their money. Maybe they might have de- 
veloped their ground a little. 

I think in the future a lot of us are going to have to look to Mother 
Earth for some of our livelihood, and that may not be a bad condition. 

But in our area, say 25 years ago, a lot of people worked around the 
coal mines. They came in from their parents’ homes, farms, and so 
on. They would come in here and work. When times got a little 
tough they had a place to go back to. But now the old folks have 
died, the young folks have abandoned the farms, and they do not have 
any place to go. We high pressure them into buying things, get them 
in debt, and 3 weeks out of work come along and many of them are 
suffering and do not have anything to eat. 

I say we might have prevented that, but I remember, I think within 
the past 3 years, that the President of the United States was advocat- 
ing spend, spend, spend. They were also telling us the greatest era 
of prosperity was ahead of us. We could easily understand why a lot 
of folks under those conditions might have extended their obligations 
and got in debt far beyond the point they should have. 

Anyhow, that is a condition we are now confronted with here, and 
we in Raleigh County are in a distressed condition. 

Fortunately, a lot. of our folks are getting along well, and that is 
true all over the country. We do have a lot of people in Raleigh 
County who are virtually on the verge of starvation, and largely not 
their own fault. We need to do something about it. 

We are trying to develop Raleigh County as a great health area. 
We think we have the potential-here: We have the climate; we have 
the scenic attractions. We are trying to also develop it into a tourist 
area. I think we have a great future along that line. 

But we have a long way to go yet to get ready for that. Our people 
are hungry, and something needs to be done—needs to be done quickly. 

Thinking about what the Government might do, I have thought 
that it would be well if we had a plan similar to the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps that we had during the depression. We can pick up a 
lot of our unemployed here, both young and old, put them out in the 
woods cleaning up our forest, building fire trails and firebreaks, clean- 
ing out our streams, and building small dams, which would be in 
keeping with our effort to make Raleigh County a tourist area. That 
would not be throwing money away. You would be feeding people. 
We would be giving them wholesome and healthful employment. We 
would be doing something that would pay a dividend in the future. 

I would like to see the bill that I think Mr. Cleveland Bailey, and 


all of you folks, are supporting become effective right away and put 
to work along that line. I think that would be a good way for the 
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Government to spend money intelligently, and helpfully and profit- 
ably, as much as any way that I know of. 

I have thought, too, that the Government has spent billions of 
dollars in stockpiling material, looking forward to the time, maybe, 
when war or something comes along and they need them. I think we 
could stockpile coal here and put a lot of people to work. Certainly, 
we would not be throwing our money away. We would have the coal 
and it would be on tap when you needed it, and we could use it later. 
I think that would be a good way to spend our money. 

Of the commodities that the Government has, we are receiving 
here now butter, milk, rice, flour, and meal. 

Incidentally, we are getting a lot more just at the moment than we 
were just a short time ago. 

Our State, I think the legislature, probably acted unwisely a couple 
of years ago when they cut down the budget for the DPA and the 
folks that dispense this food. I think also that the Government re- 
quires us to pay freight on it. We get as high as 25 cars of com- 
modities a month which have come into our county. The freight 
runs anywhere from $250, $300, or $400. That is a sizable sum. 

I think the Government might loosen up a little bit and maybe help 
pay the freight in these depressed areas until we can catch up. 

I think they ought to enlarge on the type of food they are fur- 
nishing, too. 

Take a list here of butter, milk, rice, flour, and meal, and you can 
hold body and soul together with that. But certainly with all the 
food that we have in the country, all that we can produce, we ought 
to do a little better than that. 

I feel sure that you folks here are thinking along that line, and I 
hope enough of our Congressmen and Senators are thinking along 
the same line so that we will get some immediate relief to the 
depressed areas, fixed in such a way that the folks can earn their 
money and earn their living and produce something, and have some- 
thing when they get through. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Anderson, that is just exactly what the pur- 
ose of this legislation is. This legislation that we are considering 
is not a handout. It is not a dole. It is to encourage private enter- 
prise and to stimulate private initiative. 

I would like just at this point, if I might interrupt your statement, 
Mr. Anderson, to explain this bill just a little bit for those in the 
courtroom who have not had an opportunity to know just what we 
are talking about here today. Le dit: 

The Congress of the United States last year passed legislation 
which would provide assistance to the depressed areas of the country. 
The legislation was pocket-vetoed by the President. 

This year we are attempting again to pass the legislation. We 
have improved it slightly. There are three bills before the Senate, 
one being the administration bill introduced by Senator Dirksen, 
another one introduced by Senator Scott of Pennsylvania, and a third 
which the two West Virginia Senators have joined in cosponsoring: 
S. 722, introduced by Senator Douglas of Illinois. 

This last measure is referred to as the Area Redevelopment Act. It 
would create a new agency which would carry out the purposes of the 
legislation. An administrator would be appointed by the President, 
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by and with the advice and consent of the U.S. Senate. The Admin- 
istrator, of course, would have advising him an Area Redevelopment 
Advisory Board which would consist of the members of the ent. 
dent’s Cabinet: The Secretary of Agriculture; the Secretary of Com- 
merce; of Defense; Health, Education, and Welfare; the Interior; 
Labor; the Treasury, and he would also have on that Board the Ad- 


ministrator of the General Services Administration, of the Housing: 


and Home Finance Agency, and of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and also the Director of the Office of Civilian Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

The Administrator would have serving with him as part of a 
board these representatives of the various departments of Govern- 
ment so that he would have access to the information which is in the 
possession of these departments. 

He would also appoint a National Public Advisory Committee on: 
Area Redevelopment which would consist of 25 members and would 
be composed of representatives from labor and management and agri- 
culture, and the public in general. 

The Administrator could designate as redevelopment areas certain 
areas when the percentage of unemployment reached a certain point 
and remained there over a certain period of time. They could qualify 
for assistance under this program. 

The Administrator, for example, would designate as an industrial 
area an area in which existing unemployment was not less than 12' 
percent of the labor force during the past 12 months, or if the per- 
centage of unemployment was 9 percent of the labor force during at 
least 15 months out of the last 18 months, that area could qualify. 

If unemployment reached the point of 6 percent of the labor force 
and remained there during at least 18 months out of the last 2 years, 
that area could qualify. 

If there was as much as 15 percent of the labor force unemployed 
for a period of 6 months immediately preceding the time of applica- 
tion for assistance, that area could qualify. 

Mr. Anderson, I think that, according to your figures, which show 
that 24 percent of the labor force is sient in Raleigh County 
at this time, this county could qualify under any one of the four 
categories. 

What could be done for these areas once they have qualified? This 
legislation sets up three revolving funds of $100 million each. One 
of the funds would be for long-term, low-interest loans to redevelop- 
ment areas such as Beckley, for instance. 

Those loans could be extended over a period of 30 years and could 
be extended further, even for 10 additional years, if in the opinion 
of the Administrator such extension was wise. 

They are expected to be paid back, and the interest would be lower 
than on loans secured from any other Federal agency, and I would 
say considerably lower than from banks and other loaning agencies. 

In addition to the $100 million fund from which loans could be 
made to industrial redevelopment areas, there would be a $100 million 
revolving fund for loans to rural redevelopment areas, 

There would be a third $100 million revolving fund for loans to 
areas for public facilities. 
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The first two revolving funds could be utilized for industrial proj- 
ect, for the construction of the buildings, for the purchase of the ma- 
chinery to go into the buildings. The third revolving fund would be 
used for loans to areas for the construction of public facilities, sewage 
disposal plants, preparation of industrial water, access roads, indus- 
trial parks, and so on, 

These are the bare physical necessities that are going to have to be 
there before industries could even operate or hope to function. 

All three of those funds, as I say, are loan funds. They are for 
the purpose of making leans. There is no dole involved at all. It is 
just a method of providing capital which these areas need so badly 
and which they cannot secure elsewhere, 

They cannot secure this money from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration over as long a period and at as low an interest rate, and new 
industries need to secure money at a very low interest rate because 
those earlier years are tough years. They have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in showing any profit whatsoever in those first years. They need 
to secure their loans at a low interest rate. 

And then, too, the Administrator would not make these loans if the 
money is available at reasonable terms and immediately available on 
the local level. 

So, consequently, the Federal Government is not injecting itself 
needlessly into this thing. It is going to inject itself carefully into 
the picture and only as a last resort. 

And then there is the grant feature of the bill whereby $75 million 
is appropriated for outright grants, not to be paid back, to communi- 
ties for public facilities, for the sewage disposal plants we have been 
talking about, for the access roads, for the water preparation plants, 
and soon. Without these no industry is going to locate in an area. 

There are certain communities in the country which just do not have 
the security, do not have the barest essentials with which to secure 
loans from banks or the Small Business Administration or any other 
lending agency. Those communities are going to need outright grants 
of money. 

So the $75 million appropriation is for that purpose, to enable those 
conimunities to start from scratch. They are behind the scratch line 
to begin with. That only pulls them up to the point where they can 
then qualify for some loans. The grants would not be made if they can 
qualify for loans, or, if they can qualify for a certain percentage of 
the loan capital needed, then a grant would supplement the loan that 
the community is able to secure for itself. 

Then there is the $10 million feature which would provide subsist- 
ence payments to individuals undergoing vocational retraining. It is 
expected in an area like this, where many men only know how to mine 
coal, that if there is an opportunity to employ them in a new industry 
they are going to have to be taught some additional skills. 

There is $10 million in this bill which is an outright grant, and that 
will not be paid back. 

So, thus far, we have $85 million involved that will not be paid back. 
And then on top of that, there is a $4.5 million appropriation which is 
for technical assistance to help these communities to secure informa- 
tion, statistics, reports, and data that they need to have in order to 
plan, in order to move ahead. 
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There is a total, therefore, of $8914 million in this bill which is an 
outright grant. The other $300 million, as I have stated, is to be 
distributed on a loan basis. It is going to be paid back. There is 
going to be interest paid on it. It is going to be a low amount of 
interest. 

We feel, Mr. Anderson, that this measure is the very thing, that you 
have been indicating, in your excellent testimony, that is needed for 
areas like this. Itis not a handout; it is something that will stimulate 
the people in the community to act for themselves. It will encour: age 
spending of moneys in the communities. Because no loan under the 
program will be above 65 percent of the total cost of the project. 

As much as 10 percent, a minimum of 10 percent, must be put up by 
the State or by the political subdivision itself, and a minimum of 5 
percent must be put up by the persons themselves, nongovernmental 
agencies, or public or private groups. 

So the legislation would stimulate the expenditure of money. It 
stimulates the making of loans on the local level. It will provide the 
incentive for the applic ation of finances that are here to be put to work. 
And then those finances, working together with the Federal moneys 
that are loaned, it is hoped, will provide the necessary capital to con- 
struct public facilities and to put up the buildings and to put in the 
machinery and to provide the technical assistance and to provide the 
subsistence payments to individuals undergoing vocational retraining. 

We think on the committee, Mr. Anderson, that this is the very thing 
that you have been wanting. 

And I[ trust that with that brief explanation, poor as I am sure it is, 
of the bill, that people in the courtroom will know the purpose. You 
will know what we are here for. 

You must realize that this is not the only avenue of approach we are 
pursuing. Weare trying to help you get more commodities. be are 
very much interested in the kind of legislation Mr. Anderson referred 
to when he said we need a revival of the CCC or the WPA programs. 

Senator Randolph was in at the beginning of those. He was active 
in the Congress at the time when those fine pieces of legislation were 
first being passed. 

I might say, parenthetically, that at this time he is interested in 
similar legislation. He has joined in cosponsoring it. 

We are ‘trying many avenues of approach. But the thing that we 
want to find out in this hearing is whether or not this legislation here 
is gonig to fulfill a need, whether or not it is desirable, whether or not 
it is needed. We hope that with your testimony we can prove to the 
full committee and to the Congress and to the President, Mr. Ander- 
son, that it is needed and that it will perform a very good. purpose. 

Mr. Anperson. I feel that the bill has provisions that will be most 
helpful to us, and I certainly hope it will 

As I said, I attended the meeting of the the Banking and Currency 
Committee last Friday, and it was brought out there, I believe by ex- 
Congressman Hays, from Arkansas, that a sympathetic administrator 
of the bill, someone who is in sympathy with the objectives of the bill, 
someone with intelligence enough to properly administer the bill, 
would be highly desirable. 

I think there is some sentiment for putting this administration 
of this bill under the Department of Commerce. That may be good; 
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it may be bad. It just depends on the men who are directing or head- 
ing the Department of Commerce. I think you are without an ap- 
proved head of that Department at the moment. I believe Admiral 
Strauss has been recommended. 

I would not like to say he is good or bad. I do not know too much 
about him. He is a controversial figure. Whoever administers the 
bill, I feel that if he takes a sympathetic and commonsense approach, 
there is much good in the bill. 

Briefly moving along here, unemployment compensation paid in 
the Beckley office in 1956 was $220,870. In 1957 it was $387,842. In 
1958, and this is a figure that startled me, because I had not realized 
any such thing, it was $2,429,247. That is in Raleigh County alone, 
and a little corner of Boone County down here. 

If we had had $2 million up here at our disposal to spend, we could 
put a lot of people to work. Wecould have had a lot of good improve- 
ments and created a lot of wealth, as well as furnished employment 
and food for our people. 

It is hard to get all these things working and dove-tailed just right. 
But I am sure our delegation in Congress is working to that end, and 
you may rest assured our people here in our county are on the move in- 
dustrialwise. We are looking for industry. 

It is not hard to see why we just do not go out and pick up industry, 
because industry the Nation over is operating under capacity at the 
present time, not expanding as rapidly as it has at other times. But 
we are on the lookout all the time, and I am confident that we will 
find some. 

We brought to our area, or were successful in having come to our 
area, an electronics manufacturing plant, the Beckley Manufacturing 
Co. I think they started in business about 4 or 5 years ago. 

We underwrote the building out there. We talked to them about 
the tax matters and the approach roads and all that sort of thing. 
They came in here. We find they are fine people. They have not 
only released us from any further obligation for paying for the 
facility, but they have added to it, and they are employing about 
450 people at the moment. 

There is lots of industry that would fit into our area, and we 
would fit into their needs. We are on the lookout for industry. We 
are standing ready here. Our people jump in and help with finane- 
ing to do the things necessary to get them started. They not only 
get them started but help them after they get started. 

I think any industry that wants to come here will find a very recep- 
tive and cooperative people. 

I hesitate to take more of your time because others want to be 
heard. I do appreciate being asked to appear. Mr. McSpadden 
here is sort of accainn on me. He is the source of a good bit of 
my information, and maybe I have said it wrong. Do you know of 
any corrections you need to make? 

Mr. McSpappen. No, sir; you are doing fine. 

Mr. Anperson. Again we thank you, and we want to express again 
our appreciation for the many courtesies extended to our group in 


Washington last week. We feel lots of good will come from that 
meeting. 
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I personally visited the Department of Commerce and was treated 
royally over there. I think those folks in there are willing and 
anxious to help any way they can. In fact, I have been associated 
with government and people who run government for so long I 
feel that most of our public offici <a are wanting to do something 
good for the country and for their area. I am sure that is true of 
our West Virginia delegation from top to bottom. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Anderson, you are appearing in support of 
S. 722, are you! 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir: I think that bill should pass, and I hope 
it does. 

Senator Byrrp. The committee is very much indebted to you, Mr. 
_ rson, for your testimony, and to you, Mr. MeSpadden. 

I again want. to apologize to you for the delay that you have been 
‘ae Mr. Anderson. We are very appreciative of your kind 
patience, and we are happy that you have stayed to give us this 
testimony. 

Before you go, Senator Randolph may have a question, and before 
he propounds “his question I just want to say that in my opinion, 
Mr. Anderson, you have been a good citizen of this county. When 
you speak about the situation in the county, about conditions as 
they are now as compared with 20 or 25 years ago, you speak from 
the st: andpoint of a man who has held public office, who has been in 
a position to know something about these things. You have had 
good information at your fingertips over the vears. 

In my opinion, you have done your share in trying to keep Raleigh 
County a prosperous and delightful county in which to live. 

I think I have known you most of my life, and the spirit in which 
you have appeared before the committee today, the spirit in which 
you have offered your testimony, is indicative of the same spirit with 
which you have tried to approach these problems over the years. 

I salute you, Mr. Anderson, and I again thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

I would like to give Senator Randolph an opportunity to ask a 
question if he has one. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Anderson, Senator Byrd has appropriately 
thanked you for your splendid testimony. We were very delighted 
that last Saturday you joined with others from this area in helping 
us in Washington to consider programs for possible small businesses 
and small industries to have an opportunity to expand in West Vir- 
ginia. At that time you remember the Defense Department and other 
dep: urtments of the Government had representatives present with pri- 

yate business consultants and engineers. We feel that those persons 
were helpful to you and your associates, that you came home with a 
determination to have those programs put into action which would 
enable you at the local level to help yourselves. 

I think it is important to indicate once again that if this bill is 
enacted into law, Senator Byrd, it will help these areas and the people 
within these areas to help themselves. ( Yertainly, that is fundamental. 

You express a desire that a measure similar to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of the thirties be enacted into law. Senator Byrd 
and I are cosponsors of legislation which is called the Civilian Youth 
or the Youth Conservation Corps. I am not certain of the exact 
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language of the bill. But the bill would tend to do what you have 
indicated is necessary. It was successful, such a program, in the 
thirties. We believe it would be successful again. 

We are glad to hear you speak in favor of such legislation. I am 
hopeful that it will become law duri ing the 86th Congress. 

Thank you, Senator Byrd. 

Mr. Anperson. I do not believe there is any way to estimate the 
good that the Civilian Conservation Corps did, not only in fixing up 
material things but in building character and good citizenship. I 
certainly hope you are successful in getting it In operation soon. 

Again I want to thank you for all your courtesies, and if we can 
be of any assistance to you, do not hesitate to call on us. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Cook, please. 


Dr. Cook, for the purposes of the record, would you identify your- 
self ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. DR. ALVIN J. COOK, WEST VIRGINIA 
GOVERNORS COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Dr. Cook. I am Alvin J. Cook, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
at, Beckley, and also a member of the Governors Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Cook, I invited you toappear. There are many 
ministers in the area that I would have liked to invite. Our time 
precludes inviting as many witnesses as we could use and as many 
as we would like to hear. But I felt that it was important for the 
record and for the committee to get some insight into the effects of 
poverty upon the human person: lity. 

That may be one phase of this whole thing that we have not. devel- 
oped thus far in any of our hearings. 

I felt that as a minister of the Gospel, as one who is as active as 
you are, Dr. Cook, in a very active community, you could give some 
testimony to the committee which would be helpful in pointing out 
the psychological effects upon our society of unemployment. 

De Cook. Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I have had some 
opportunity to observe the effect of poverty and unemployment upon 
human personality and character. 

Il was pastor at one time in a town in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania which has long been known as a ghost town. I saw 
there the effects on personality and morality and other things and 
on the human character of this thing we call poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 

It seems to me that we have the handwriting on the wall here in 
Raleigh County and southern West Virginia, many things pointing 
to the same extreme conditions which I have been able to observe 
in some of the other places. 

It seems to me we might sum up the defects with few words, the 
effects of poverty and unemployment upon the human character and 
human personality. 

I think we might sum it up with thr 
morality, and a low mentality. 

I think we can sum up under those three words, the effects of 
unemployment and of poverty. 


a low morale, a low 
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For instance, we have here in Raleigh County one mining town 
which, in the last years, has been called a ghost town. One of our 
fine schoolteachers described the conditions to me which obtained 
there in this fine mining town. The lowered morale is bringing the 
greatest discouragement. It is bringing in a lower element of popu- 
lation, people with far lower standards of morality and spirituality, 
drawing them to this place which now is becoming known as a ghost 
town. 

So there is no question about the lowered morale. ‘The little chil- 
dren feel it. 

Much of our poverty may be something that might be preventable, 
but, as always, the innocent ones are the ones who suffer most. A 
man who is unemployed will try to find something to take his mind 
off his helpless, distressed situation. He will turn to drink. Itisa 
very, very poor subterfuge. It is no escape. It is an escape, you 
might say, from the fryingpan into the fire. It is no escape from 
reality. 

But he tries it, and that brings on worse conditions. And so his 
morale gets lower and lower. The little children have no money for 
schoolbooks. They have no money for their school lunches. They 
would like to pay for the lunch obtained in the school. 

More and more we are seeing that effect in our schools—more and 
more who are obliged to accept free services along that line. And 
they are people with pride and people who do not want to be humili- 
ated. 

We find it means a low morale, a low morality. 

I heard one of the former wardens of our State penitentiary give a 
very brilliant address in which he said childhood is such a sensitive 
time, those years of prememory. The little humiliations through 
which a child goes rankle in that child’s bosom, and as it grows to 
manhood that little child who has experienced cruelty and unfairness 
end experienced humiliation in his childhood, grows up with a bitter- 
ness and a resentment against society. 

They will go out and commit crimes. Already we have seen this 
effect here in our area. Already we have seen immorality as a result 
of poverty and unemployment. 

One member of my church was knocked to the street—two women 
on this same evening. 'Twomen went out to snatch pocketbooks from 
women on the streets, under the street lights in Beckley, about 10 
o’clock in the evening. This member of our church was thrown to 
the pavement. They at least attempted to snatch her pocketbook. 
She held on to it tightly. She was able to hold on to her pocketbook, 
but her nerves went through a terrible shock. 

I visited her soon after and talked with her, and she went through 
terrible shock. 

I do not think those men are vicious criminals. I do not think they 
are the type that would go out and just rob people right and left. 
I do not think so. I think it is part of this vicious chain. I think 
it is part of this vicious chain of unemployment, poverty, lowered 
morale, and lowered morality, 

Then, finally, I think that we must confess that there is in this con- 
nection a lowered mentality. As I think of feebleminded, retarded 
persons, I think immediately of homes of extreme poverty, sometimes 
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with drunkenness in connection with it. But they go together. These 
things are associated. 

And so I think that the effect on personality is very lowering of 
extreme poverty. 

There are some happy exceptions. I know people who are unem- 
ployed and have been unemployed for months and months and who 

are using that time to glorify God in lives of very active service. 
Those are the happy exceptions to the rule. 

But, as a rule, and by-and-large, the masses of the people have a 
lowered morale and lowered morality and a lowered mentality as a 
result. 

We have many illegitimate children being born. I know of one 
case where marriage has been forbidden by some of the authorities, 
some of the relief authorities. But one illegitimate child after an- 
other is coming forth as a result. of the conditions in which all these 
things are interlaced. All of these things are overlapping, these 
conditions of unemployment and poverty. 

I appreciate your invitation, Senator, to be here today, I appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph ? 

Senator Ranpotpna. Senator Byrd, I think that it is salutary to this 
hearing to have the comments of Dr. Cook. I wonder, Doctor, if you 
might ‘allow me, not to philosophize, but to say in 1 minute that’ we 
do well to listen when a man speaks as you have spoken today. 

Perhaps the basic causes of war are poverty, ignorance, fear, and 
misunderstanding. Perhaps, also, these are the basic causes that afflict 
us today economically to a degree or, at least, flow from situations 
such as we see around us. 

So I would like to hope that from these hearings we would go out 
with hearts a little more touched by service and sacrifice and with, 
peaneess a little more purpose and prayer in our hearts than ever 

efore. 

I join with Senator Byrd in appreciation for your contribution. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Cook, I share the feeling so ably expressed by 
Senator Randolph, and I am grateful that you have given of your 

valuable time to come before our committee and to state, as you have, 
some of the lasting effects upon human beings that follow in the course 
of unemployment, thwarted ambitions, and so on. 

I think perhaps the things that you have so eloquently stated here 
are the things which are so ‘often not considered and not developed in 
the legislative bodies, not that the members of those bodies are not in 
tune to the needs of human beings, not that they are unsympathetic, 
but in the mad rush of life they concentrate upon the effect that this 
will have upon the budget, the effect that it will have upon the national 
debt, and the effect that it will have in this direction or that direction 
or in some other direction. They forget for the moment the more 
important thing, the effect that it will have upon personality, upon 
reputation, upon character, upon outlook, attitudes, views, mores, 
and so on. 


Is it not true that those are the effects which are permanent? 
Dr. Cook. Yes. 


Senator Byrp. One might be able to purchase a new pair of shoes or 
a new suit of clothes after he works for a couple of weeks, or a 
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month, o: 6 weeks, or a couple of months. He will be able to begin 
making payments on a new radio or television set that he has had to 
do without for a couple of years because of unemployment. But the 
child that has grown up amid those surroundings and in that environ- 
ment will have acquired an outlook and an attitude that are warped. 
That attitude cannot be reshaped to the form that it might have been. 

So I compliment you for bringing to the attention of the committee 
the things which, after all, are the more important things, the eternal 
things, the things that go into the molding of man’s souls, his love for 
his fellow creatures, his faith in his fellow. human beings, his trust 
and his faith and his respect in is government that prov ides his needs 
and that protects him with its law. 

These are the things that effaced and eroded when our young people 
have to grow up in circumstances where they cannot have a little money 
to spend, where they cannot wear the clothes that they want to wear, 
and where they must be ill-fed and where they cannot naturally study 

and concentrate upon their studies as they might if they were well fed 
and not living in want. 

I join with Senator Randolph in thanking you, Dr. Cook, and I 
want to say that you are doing a good job in your community. 

Dr. Cook. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Brrp. And your citizens look upon you with respect. I am 
proud that the committee’s records will show that you have appeared 
before our committee today. 

I wonder if we might have the gentleman from Fayette County. 
Mr. Pat Hamilton, would you state your name and address for the 
record?) Do you wish that Mr. Haddad should appear with you at 
the same time ? 

Mr. Happap. I am with the Nicholas County group, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF PAT R. HAMILTON, OAK HILL, FAYETTE 
COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. Hamiiton. My name is Pat R. Hamilton. I live in Oak Hill, 
Fayette County, W. Va. I am an attorney with the law firm of 
Laird, Thrift & Hamilton with offices in the county seat of Fayetteville 
and in Oak Hill. I am president of the Oak Hill Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Fayette County is situated in the heart*‘of the bituminous coalfields 
of southern West Virginia. 

Oak Hill is Fayette Cc ounty’s largest municipality and has a popula- 
tion in excess of 4,000 people. Oak Hill is located in Fayetteville 
district, which is the most thickly populated of the seven districts of 
Fayette County. For the most part, my remarks will be confined to 
Fayetteville district. 

According to the 1950 census the population of Fayette County 

ras then 82,443. Since 1950 numerous persons, particular ly younger 
niin have left our county. However, I can give you no accurate 
information as to how many have left although by observation, the 
loss of many of our citizens is — obvious. In 1950, the population 
of Fayetteville district was 33,988 and of that, accor ding to the Oak 


Hill office of the department of employment security, the labor force 
was 11,300. 
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Economic conditions in Fayette County are worse now than at any 
time within my memory. Many persons who have vivid recollec- 
tions of the depression in the early thirties tell me conditions are as 
bad or worse now than during that depression. 

Based on information furnished me by the Oak Hill office of the 
department of employment security, and other sources, unemploy- 
ment in Fayette County is now in excess of 25 percent. According to 
the best estimate available, there are at least 3,200 individuals in 
Fayetteville district alone who can and want to work but who are 
not employed. 

The Oak Hill office of the department of employment security serves 
all districts of Fayette County excepting Falls and Kanawha. 

As of March 1, 1959, 1,601 persons filed for compensation. Of that 
number 244 were partial claims and 1,357 were total claims. In per- 
centages, 11.6 percent of the labor force in Fayetteville district is now 
filing claims for total unemployment. 

According to the same office, employment has declined 59 percent 
in major market coal establishments since June 1956. By major 
market coal establishments is meant the larger coal companies such 
at the New River Coal Co. and the New River & Pocahontas Con- 
solidated Coal Co. Needless to say, the small coal producers are 
practically extinguished. 

Work applications on file at the unemployment office in Oak Hill 
at the end of January 1959, were 2,149 men and 123 women. Thirty- 
five percent of these applicants were over 45 years of age which means, 
of course, that 65 percent of them were under 45 years of age. Un- 
employed men under the age of 45 are in partic ‘ularly bad circum- 
stances because most of them have growing families to support. 
Claims have steadily risen at the unemployment office. In January 
1957, there were 1,313 claims, of which 316 were initial claims. In 
January 1958, there were 3,235 claims, of which 578 were initial claims. 
In Jannary 1959 there were 3,478 claims, of which 661 were initial 
claims. Of course, these figures do not reflect the full picture. 

There are many individuals in Fayette County who have lost their 
employment, but, for one reason or another, were not entitled to 
unemployment compensation and, therefore, are not included in the 
statistics. 

As to the temporary program which was effective June 27, 1958, 
total claims in January 1959 were 1,252, of which 117 were initial 
claims. 

In Fayette County unemployment claims have been exhausted. for 
2,004 persons. Under the temporary program, claims have been ex- 
hausted for 810. All told, this means that not only those who were 
never entitled to unemployment compensation, but, in addition, 2,814 
workers have absolutely nowhere to turn and must either leave Fayette 
County or exist on surplus comm 1odities. 

The amount of benefits paid in Fayette County under the regular 
unemployment compensation program in 1958 was $1,742,510. "That 
figure does not include any Federal aid, any out-of-State claims such 
as those cases where Fayette Countians worked in Ohio or elsewhere 
and came back to West Virginia and drew their unemployment benefits, 
any veterans’ benefits, or any other source, excepting the funds of the 
Security Employment Office of West Virginia. 
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The quantity, quality, and availability of surplus commodities have 
become extremely important to many Fayette Countians. There has 
been a great problem as to distribution, and that problem is not yet 
solved. Also, there does not seem to be suflicient surplus commodi- 
ties, either as to quantity or variety, for those who must have them. 
Only yesterday a Mrs. Dickson, of Garten, who handles distribution 
of surplus commodities in her community, called my office and asked 
me to advise you that the amount of surplus commodities allotted for 
each family has been reduced and is totally insufficient. 

Senator Byrp. May I interrupt you there ? 

Mr. Haminron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to just point out that Senator Randolph 
and I have no jurisdiction whatsoever over the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities. The quantity of surplus commodities depends en- 
tirely upon the amount requisitioned by the responsible State agency, 
which, in the case of West Virginia, is the department of public assist- 
ance. Only that agency can make a formal and official request for 
additional commodities. 

So while Senator Randolph and T have upon a number of occasions 
urged the Governor to have his agency requisition greater quantities 
of commodities, we ourselves can do no more. That is the extent to 
which we can go. 

We are certainly very sympathetic. # think it was pointed out 
earlier today by one of the witnesses, r perhaps it was yesterday, 
that one of the reasons why greater frosutities have not been made 
available to our people lay in the lack of sufficient moneys provided 
by the State legislature with. which to set up additional redistribu- 
tion centers—for instance, to place a center over at Webster Springs, 
maybe, or over at Summersville, with additional redistribution cen- 
ters, with additional warehouses, greater inventories of the commodi- 
ties to be kept, so we would not run into these periods when some ware- 
houses are virtually without commodities. 

On top of that, it would facilitate and improve the distribution of 
commodities all over the State. 

So I would like to say for the record, and for these people who are 
present, and for you, Mr. Hamilton, in order that you might convey 
to the lady our sympathetic understanding of the problem, that Sen- 
ator Randolph and I have no authority whatsoever over the actual 
distribution of the commodities. We can ask that additional quanti- 
ties be sent into West Virginia, but they will not necessarily be sent. 

I want to stress the fact that the department of public assistance 
must requisition additional quantities if they are to be secured. 

We have ascertained from the Federal end that greater quantities 
are available of such items as are in stock if the State can use them and 
if they will not be wasted in the process. 

So while we have assured the State that the Federal Government 
has more of the few items that are available, I think that at this point 
we ought to state that only those items are available that come under 
the surplus removal and the price support programs. 

Only those items are available, because only those items have been 
accumulated in surplus. That is the reason we only have rice and 
corn meal and flour and dried milk, perhaps, and maybe butter—for 
the simple reason that molasses and canned meats and other items are 
not in surplus at this time. 
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Only those items that are supported by the Government’s price sup- 
port program, its farm price support program, are available in 
surplus. 

Consequently, they are the only items that can come to these people 
under the welfare distribution program. While they do exist in tre- 
mendous quantities, no additional quantities come to West Virginia 
unless the department of public assistance requisitions additional 
quantities, 

I realize that, Mr. Hamilton, the lady asked you to convey that infor- 
mation to Senator Randolph and me, and I know that you have con- 
veyed it in the spirit in which you should have conveyed it. It was 
your responsibility to convey it, and I am glad that you mentioned it 
here so that the record will show that our people are suffering and that 
they do not have even the bare necessities with which to keep body and 
soul together in many instances. 

But I do welcome this opportunity to state to our people here that 
Senator Randolph and I are fully aware, we are fully alert to the 
fact, that our people are not getting enough surplus commodities. 

We have joined together in cosponsoring a bill which would permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to go into the open market and purchase 
additional commodities other than those commodities that are acquired 
under the price support program, which would permit him to go out 
there and buy potatoes, buy canned meats, buy powdered eggs, and 
supplement these surplus commodities so that our people might have 
a more adequate diet. 

But every way we turn we run into a stone wall. The chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture says that he will be opposed 
to it. Why? Because it would mean that section 32 funds—those 
who read the record will understand what we mean—would be dis- 
turbed for this purpose. 

Those Senators from the great agricultural districts of the country 
would oppose that. 

So you see, ladies and gentlemen, this is not an easy matter whatso- 
ever. We know these things. We are constantly striving to do 
something about them. So we have now introduced two additional 
bills, one to make outright appropriation of moneys. And, whereas 
we have encountered the objection from the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that his is not a welfare agency and that it should 
not. be called upon to distribute food for welfare purposes, we have 
introduced a bill to put.this into the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

So we are trying every avenue of approach. But we do not 
want to indicate here, ladies and gentlemen, that Senator Randolph 
and I can get more commodities for West Virginia. Only the depart- 
ment of public assistance can officially and formally request those 
commodities. 

Senator Randolph and I can urge them to, and we have done that, 
but I trust that Mr. Hamilton will explain to the lady that we are 
sympathetic, that we are concerned, that we are alert, that we want to 
be helpful, but explain to her that complaints about the quantity of 
commodities should rightfully be made and we are not saying that we 
do not welcome them, but all we can do is, in turn, refer them to the 
State agency in Charleston. 
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I would urge that those who know of situations in which an ade- 
quate supply of commodities is not being made available, make letters 
bearing such information available to the Governor and to the State 
department of public assistance. 

I hope you will forgive me for interrupting your statement, but I 
thought it was pertinent at that point to say these things. 

Mr. Haminron. Yes, sir. I think it was. I thank you. 

Senator, in March 1958, in the little town of Oak Hill, 364 families, 
representing 1,175 men, women, and children were receiving surplus 
commodities about which you have been speaking. That does not 
include the mining areas which are close to Oak Hill, such as Summer- 
lee and Minden and others, because those communities arrange for 
their own distribution. 

In many mining communities, Minden, for example, practically 
every resident is entitled to receive surplus commodities. In Febru- 
ary 1959, 453 families in Oak Hill, representing 1,213 persons, were 
entitled to and did receive surplus commodities. In short, over 25 
percent of the people in Oak Hill, my home town, are depending on 
surplus commodities for existence. And, comparatively speaking, 
Oak Hill is well off compared to the coal communities surrounding it. 

In Oak Hill we have done what can be done to give assistance 
locally. For example, all the civic organizations and churches in Oak 
Hill joined together in an effort to assist our needy in December of 
1958 and through that effort 164 families, which included 697 chil- 
dren, received food baskets and clothing. The city administration of 
Oak Hill has tried to help, particularly through the city manager’s 
office and the fire and police departments. Toy drives, clothing 
drives, and food drives have been conducted. The Fayette County 
Court, in an effort to get clothing for needy throughout the county, 
sponsored a Fayette County clothing drive. Also, in 1958 the Fayette 
County Court formally declared the county to be in a state of emer- 
gency in order that county funds could be legally used to effect the 
distribution of surplus commodities. 

Within the past 2 years, many mines have closed entirely in Fayette 
County. I do not have a complete list of all of the mines in our 
county that have closed but I personally know, Senator, of the 
following mines that are closed : 

Summerlee, with a loss of 320 men; Brooklyn, which just closed in 
the last 2 or 3 weeks, 126 men; Whipple, 60 men; Siltex, 40 men; Gau- 
ley Mountain, 200 men; Willis Branch, 60 men; Ingram Branch, 10 
men ; Meadow Creek, 50 men; Berry Mountain, 33 men; Fire Creek, 15 
men ; Stone Clift, 20 men. 

According to the city engineer’s office, located in Oak Hill, there 
are over 30 punch mines which they serve as engineers and surveyors, 
providing employment for 320 men, which have shut down within 
the past 6 months. 

Of course, there are a lot of other small mining operations which 
TI do not know about but which have been closed in our county. 

In addition to the many mines which are completely closed, there 
are other mine operations still continuing, but they have greatly 
curtailed their employment. For example, Lochgelly has reduced 
its working force from 400 to 70 men; Harewood has cut off 200 men; 
Cannelton, 60 men; and so it goes. That still does not represent 
the complete picture. 
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Minden, a mining community near Oak Hill, which once employed 
over 1,600 men, now employs 75 men but those 75 men only work 
at the most 1 day a week and for the most part only 1 day every 2 
weeks. Minden will be closed entirely before long. 

At Layland there are 170 men still technically employed but Lay- 
land has worked only 4 days this year. 

Kaymoor has greatly reduced its working force and time, and will 
be closed entirely within a year. 

For all practical purposes you can say such large operations as 
Minden, Layland, and Kaymoor are closed, not to mention others 
which are in the same situation. 

Not. only are we having difficulty in the coal industry, which is the 
backbone ‘of our economy, but there are problems elsewhere. The 
county’s largest single employer is the Electro Metallurgical plant 
at Alloy. The situation there is better than it is with the coal mae 
but, nevertheless, depressing. In January 1957, there were 2,314 
men employed with 23 furnaces in operation. In January 1959, 
1,767 men were employed, with 17 furnaces in operation. That is 
a significant reduction and the repercussions are felt throughout 
Fayette County. 

Another indicator is information I received from the C. & P. Tele- 
phone Co. office in Oak Hill. The dial system was installed in Oak 
Hill last year because a survey and applications for service indicated 
that a dial system was warranted. When the dial system was installed 
there were over 800 pending requests for service. It has since then 
developed that rather than the increase in service contemplated the 
company has lost in the Oak Hill area over 450 service outlets. 

Four hundred and fifty is not a large figure when you are talking in 
terms of a Government budget, but in the city of Oak Hill, 450 any- 
thing is large. 

I have quoted a number of statistics. I don’t know how helpful 
they have been. The information, I believe, is accurate, but I am not 
sure it is going to make too much impression, with you gentlemen, be- 
cause you : knew before this testimony was ever given how bad things. 
are. I hope they will with others in W: ashington, who see them. 

You can sit here, gentlemen, and say there are 5 million people in 
China starving and that it is a great tragedy, and we are sorry, but 
that information would not stir the response that a pitiful starving 
dog would enjoy if he happened to wander into this courtroom—be- 
cause it is what you can see. 

It is not the large statistics that make an impre ession. I can say 
that there are thousands of people in Fayette County who want to 
work and cannot do so; I can say that in the Oak Hill area alone, hun- 
dreds of children are in desperate need, hungry, without shoes and 
clothing, living in filth, squalor, and real poverty, and that is true. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Hamilton, can you state the case for Summerlee ? 
That is in your county, is it not? 

Mr. Hamitton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. What about the school there? How many children 
are going to school at Summerlee? Do you know? 

Mr. Hamiton. Senator, I do not know. The school is there. 

Senator Byrp. How many parents of attending students are em- 


ployed ? 
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Mr. Hamitron. The Summerlee mine closed down about a year. ago, 
and there is no employment there, sir. The company store and all 
has just closed. 

Senator Byrp. About how many students are going to school there ? 

Mr. Haminron. At one time, sir, I believe there were something 
around 200, but I just could not say what it is now. 

There was a new school near there, and that took some of the stu- 
dents away. 

Senator Byrrp. The school is still operating ? 

Mr. Hamiiron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. The students are still attending? Would you ven- 
ture a guess that a fourth of them are still there or half of them? 

Mr. Hamixron. I would say that most of them are there, Senator, 
probably 75 percent of them, because their parents are not in a posi- 
tion to move. 

Senator Byrp. Their parents are not in a position to migrate? 

Mr. Hamizron. Yes,sir. That isthe situation. 

Senator Byrp. As has been suggested by some of the opponents of 
this bill ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Such information is accurate, and there are hun- 
gry children in Fayette County. In Washington, from those who 
are not personally familiar with it, that might get passing sympathy. 
But the sight of just one hungry, nivenated 3 Fayette County child 
would get some action, at least for that one particular child. 

Ihave about concluded. 

The need in Fayette County defies description and cannot be prop- 
erly presented by the quoting of statistics. To really grasp the 
situation one has only to drive through Fayette County and see the 
abandoned communities, and you can see them from the turnpike. 
And the coal communities which have always supported our county. 
To drive through them is heartbreaking. You can see for yourself 
the many houses with the boarded windows which attest to the fact, 
Senator, that our citizens are leaving in great numbers. 

You will see hungry, ragged children, and you will see idle and 
distressed men. Any you “will see women whose faces no longer 
mirror hope. You will see generally miserable and poverty- -stricken 
conditions. And then, after having done so, you will graphically 
realize just how desperate we are and how great is the need. 

And, gentlemen, when I speak of ragged and starving children and 
bare, forlorn livi ing conditions, I am not talking about India or Bolivia 
or any other foreign country in which American money has been so 
lavishly and for the most part fruitlessly expended. I am talking 
now about a part of the United States of America; in our opinion, at 
least, Fayette County, W. Va., and I admit we are prejudiced in the 
matter , 1s an important section of this great and prosperous country. 

In our opinion, and when I say “our” I am speaking for the city 
manager of Oak Hill and myself, because, although I am president 
of the chamber of commerce, I do not speak for them on this par- 
ticular subject, the aid-to- depressed areas bill is absolutely essential 
legislation if areas such as Fayette County are going to survive. 

‘We in F ayette County need Federal assistance. There are a great 
many people who say the answer is self-help and “pull yourself up by 
your own bootstraps.” That may be all right, but that same answer 
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is not given to the farmers. It is not given to the airlines. It is not 
given to many other blocks and groups and organizations which are 
subsidized in one way or another by American money. 

And as has been stated before at this table, I do not mean by Fed- 
eral assistance a handout. I refer to such measures as protection 
from residual oil imports, to the establishment of a coal research and 
development center, tax benefits for our coal industry on account 
of depletion, which are now unfairly enjoyed by the oil and gas inter- 
ests, more surplus commodities, and organized distribution systems, 
assistance in reopening foreign markets, particularly West Germany, 
which, incidentally, looks after her miners better than we look after 
ours. 

It means a vocational trade school for miners to conduct a training 
and rehabilitation program, because mechanization of the coal indus- 
try is well underway, and, barring a war, employment in the coal 
mines will never again be what it was. 

It means to begin work on interstate route 77, which is supposed to 
come through Fayette County. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Hamilton, let me interrupt before you reach 
your other statement. Do very many West Virginia farmers receive 
benefits from the Federal price support program ¢ 

Mr. Hamitron. That question came up, Senator, in Charleston 
last year in a hearing which I attended, and it is my understanding 
they do not. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, only the big farmers of the country 
derive any real benefits from that program ? 

Mr. Haminton. Yes, sir. It is the big corporate organizations. 
There is a very interesting article on it I just read in Time maga- 
zine. It concerns the situation, I believe your colleague, Senator 
Williams, has talked about it to a great extent. 

Senator Byrrp. So, really, our farmers are not being subsidized here 
in West Virginia? - They are probably helping to pay the costs of 
subsidizing the larger farm operators ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes, sir. I firmly believe it. It is only for the 
big man. It is not for the little farmers. I do not believe too many 
of them derive any benefit. 

Gentlemen, I am going to conclude. I have attempted to make 
this 15 minutes long, as we discussed in Washington, Senator, as 
the proper length of time. I read it over last night and it took 1614 
minutes. 

But the most important thing right at the moment is this aid-to- 
depressed-areas bill. I wanted to see that bill enacted the last time 
it came up. I was bitterly disappointed when the President vetoed 
it. He does not understand, apparently. I do hope that it is car- 
ried this time, and, if vetoed, passed over the veto. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Hamilton, for a very informative, 
interesting, and cogent statement. 

I want to compliment you on the time you have put into the 
preparation of the statement, and I want to compliment you, too, 
for the interest that you have which has motivated your prepara- 
tion of this statement. 

Mr. Hamiron. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Haddad, will you come up, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF M. HADDAD, SUMMERSVILLE, W. VA.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JIM COMSTOCK, STERLING SPENCER, AND ROBERT 
SMITH, RICHWOOD, W. VA. 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Haddad, would you identify yourself, please, 
and those who are with you? Please give their full names and their 
addresses. 

Mr. Happap. My name is M. Haddad. I live in Summersville, 
W. Va. 1 am the president of the Summersville Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Summersville Citizens Committee for the Summers- 
ville Dam. 

Senator Byrrp. Who are those gentlemen appearing with you, Mr. 
Haddad? 

Mr. Comsrock. My name is Jim Comstock. I am with the News 
Leader. 

This is Robert Smith of the Greater Richwood Federation. 

This is Sterling Spencer of the Richwood Waterworks. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Haddad, does each person have a statement 
to make for the committee ? 

Mr. Happap. That, I do not know. 

Mr. Comstock. I think it might be necessary to explain that we 
had a spokesman but it turned out to be rather sardonic, as every- 
thing does in Richwood, that we found the man who was looking 
for a factory and so he thought that that would be more important. 
I hope that word does not get out or somebody will be there to get 
the man looking for the factory. 

But I believe that is the position in Richwood. 

We do not have a spokesman. I think Mr. Haddad has the sta- 
tistics of the losses in employment and such. 

Richwood has suffered rather peculiarly in that it seems the Gov- 
ernment has picked on us more than anything else. I would like to 
have it in the record that. we are glad the Government, for once, has 
come to us in West Virginia through you two Senators. We hope 
that is entered into the record, but because it is chiefly through the 
residual oil business that we have lost a lot of orders for coal. 

We saw a clothespin factory closed in Richwood, employing 200 
people, because of the fact that in Washington they cannot see why 
there should be a protective tariff for our clothespin industry. 

The same thing is happening to glass. 

So we have become the ward, in a way, of organized government in 
opposition, it seems. 

I do not believe that we want to be on record in Richwood or West 
Virginia or anywhere else as saying that we are more interested in 
Wisconsin cheese than we are in the dignity of labor, but it seems to 
have developed into that. 
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There are many things that could be corrected. I talked with a 
man recently in E lkins, “and he said it cost him a thousand dollars to 
get a $10,000 loan from Small Business so that he could keep his 
small business going. A thing like that needs correction. 

Also, it is too slow. Why should there be long redtape involved 
in a thing like that? If we have the security and collater al, we can 
go toa bank and get $10,000. Go to the Government with the same 
thing, with no bank in your vicinity that can lend $10,000 and we find 
We have run into a business of having to employ lawyers. It is some- 
thing that should be cut away. I believe that West Virginia would 
progress if a lot of redtape was put in the surplus commodity list. 

Senator Ranpotru. I would like to just interrupt to say, Mr. Com- 
stock, if you could hire Pat Hamilton I would say you would have a 
good lawyer. 

Mr. Comstock. I would like to comment on the picture that was 
passed out by the town of Stanaford. I doubt if Washington is 
disturbed because that is not in Poland or that is not something on 
the Rhine. 

For some peculiar reason we have got to the postion where we keep 
everybody—except charity does not begin at home, quite. 

And not only that, there is a great fear that if we do locate one of 
these stellar bodies or they get to the moon or something, they are 
going to be next on our list for Government commodities and appro- 
priations and help. So where will it end ? 

I think all West Virginia needs is to cut some redtape to get the 
Government back to West Virginia. 

Mr. Haddad can give you the : sad facts. But I just want you gen- 
tlemen to know West Virginia appreciates the fact that the Govern- 
ment has come to West Virginia through you two gentlemen. 

Senator Brrp. Thank you, Mr. Comstock. 

Mr. Happap. Gentlemen, I am not going to tell you anything that 
you have not already. received letters from me about, and my district 
over there. I am sure that all the distress and sickness you have 
received information about before. 

But I have got a piece of paper here, an estimate on unemployment 
as of December 22, 1958, and I believe I have sent that to you and 
Senator Randolph, too, about the school, but I have it for the school 
here. 

For the record, I will read to you the mines that are closed in our 
district there. 

Senator Byrrp. Approximately how many mines are listed there, 
Mr. Haddad ? 

Mr. Happap. Ten mines are listed in our county there. That did 
not include the Richwood bad luck. 

Senator Byrp. Would you have any objection to our just inserting 
this in the record at this time? 

Mr. Happap. No,sir. Lhave no objection at all. 
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(The list referred to follows:) 


Estimate, unemployed as of Dec. 22, 1958 
Vine closed or 
men on panel 
waiting call 
Nicholas County : 








I a acacia dirhcs i iinaren paar age cama de pike cioaeaaa 40 
Neen ne ee eee eet roi ec gocciaen eam aanenamap ncn somniomateumtaareg mrss 15 
een) Pek te ote te Eh ee Lk, 60 
a a i el heap ee h sen 70 
Se eeaninitietenetnee 240 
I a Er a” os rcrsimaliae ao th ceimieniimani ones las wo ctipesen ses 60 
Imperial Smokeless Coal Co.—Leivasy____..-------------------~-- 211 
I ch chica esi egh tae am ele tcl asreren le dats tein bn shel otc 35 
Miscellaneous small mines (estimate) ......-..-.---_--_____-_--- 300 
a a 190 

Neen nea ns teeaartoaste te clnsenciaateantnapesaen aint 1, 221 

Webster County: 

i SR El i aad es eneepenoeaieaannaiomasaiaek 52 
Neen ne hala ee dai 40 
Ea ES la A gS Tal od alii Shia a Ry eats Tiletel fake 80 
Miscellaneous small mines (estimate) -_------ sali tek eee eG ee, 150 

0 ee eee a a tl dik 322 


Mr. Happap. I wanted to see just how soon we could close this deal 
up and ask you when you are going to stop by and I will give you 
a good steak dinner and get it over. 

Senator Byrp. No redtape, Mr. Haddad? 

Mr. Happap. No, sir. We are ina distressed area, and you know it. 
I am just like that policeman.that was appointed to the police force 
in St. Louis by Colonel Butler. He was a great Democratic gentle- 
man and had a lot of prestige. He appointed this gentleman to the 
police force. 

He got in trouble, that policeman did. He went up to Butler, and 
Butler told him to go up and tell the police commissioner there that 
“You are in trouble, and I appointed you to the force.” 

This gentleman went up there and saw the police commissioner. 
He told him that he was appointed by Colonel Butler and that he 
got in trouble. 

The commissioner said to him, “Well, son, I will see that you get 
justice.” He said, “Hell, I do not want justice. I want help.” 

That is exactly what we need in our districts. We want. help. 
How we get it, I do not care, but we need it and we want it. 

I would be remiss in my job if I did not mention the Summersville 
Dam and the potentiality that it would bring to that county, not only 
to Nicholas County but to Fayette County ‘and Raleigh County and 
Webster County and Braxton County. 

The tourist trade would spring up from that dam over there at 
Summersville so that we would not hardly need, and I hope we never 
would need, any Federal aid at all. Highway 19 and the Summers- 
ville Dam. We are only asking for. $2 million. 

I noticed in the paper the other - day they increased the White House 
appropriation from $68 million to $74 million. That is just for fresh 
ham and bacon and eggs. But we would like to have $2 million. 


LP) hed 


That is all we are asking for up here, gentlemen, and this is it. 
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Senator Byrp. You are not saying that the cost of living has gone 
up in the last year? 

Mr. Happap. It seems like at the White House it did. At my house 
it did not. You know, $6 million, from $68 million to $74 million, 
is alot. All we are asking for that Summerville Dam is $2 million. 
We would have a perpetual job. 

Senator Byrp. I think we should state here that your very fine Con- 
gressman, Lee Bailey, has been indefatigable in his labors to get this 
appropriation for you. Last year he ‘tried hard to get it, as you 
very well know. 

Mr. Happap. I know. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph and I, and the Representative 
of your district, are not unmindful of this item, and we are going 
to do everything we possibly can to help you get it this year. 

I think we should point out that the President’s budget had not 
one single dollar in it this year when it was submitted to the C ongress 
for new construction or new planning. We are going to try to write 
some things in it that are not in there already. 

Are you appearing here today in support of aid to depressed areas 
legislation ? 

Mr. Happap. I certainly am, sir. The Douglas bill, I received a 
copy of it from you folks. I read it. I think the Douglas bill was one 
of the best bills I know to help the distressed areas. They give the 
loan on a local level, like our part over there in Summersville, sewers, 
community buildings, streets. We have no way at all to fix them un- 
less the Government comes to our aid up there. A 30-year program is 
really a wonderful program at the low rate. 

I was astonished to hear this banker here, the gentleman that pre- 
ceded us up here, talking about loaning money and the collateral re- 
quired. They only need as collateral blood and gold; that is the only 
collateral they need, I tell you. That is the only collateral that they 
think about. 

Senator Byrp. I think I should point out that the loans for public 
facilities would be on a 40-year basis. 

Mr. Happap. Whatever basis that you could put it on, brother, I 
am telling you that would be some relief to us. And we need it, be- 

cause We cannot go to the bank and borrow any money. They will 
not give it tous. That is all. I do not care what the gentleman says. 

I do not believe him, because he is thinking the Government is going 
: get into his business, and the Gov ernment is not getting into his 
business. The Government is trying to help the poor distressed area 
and the fellow that cannot go to the bank. 

I am a small businessman, and I go to the bank and I 
$20,000 to improve my business. 

He will say, “Well, I cannot give it to you, Mr. Haddad.’ 

Senator Brrp. What do you mean when you say you are a small 
businessman, Mr. Haddad? 

Mr. Happap. I am. I have four steaks left for you to get up there 
and get them, and you better hurry up. 

Senator Byrp. The reason I am saying this—I am not asking you 
facetiously—is that you have made a very pointed statement here to 
the effect that you, as a small businessman, cannot get this kind of 
money from banks and from other loan agencies. 

37190—59—pt. 2——-28 


say I want 
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Mr. Happap. That is right. 

Senator Byro. I would like the record to show how long you have 
been in business. 

Mr. Happap. I have been in business for 16 years, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And what kind of business are you in? 

Mr. Happap. I had represented the Greyhound Co. I was a bus 
operator there for them. I owned my own business. But I was agent 
for the Greyhound. And since then I have built the Edgewater Steak 
House and Motel at Gauley Bridge. 

Then, again, I own a furniture store and the Surplus Store—two 
stores in Summersville. 

Senator Byrp. So you are speaking from the standpoint not of 
hearsay but of experience ? 

Mr. Happap. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Byrp. You look with great favor, then, upon the grant 
feature of this legislation ? 

Mr. Happap. You are right. 

Senator Byrp. And upon the loan feature of making it possible for 

capital to be provided on a long-term, low-cost basis? 

Mr. Happap. Yes, sir. I have been in the motel business for 12 
years. I have to rejuvenate that motel to keep up with the business 
that is ahead of me. I cannot let anybody pass me because once I am 
passed I am through. 

To rejuvenate that motel and refurnish it and do all that work is 
going to cost me around $20,000, $25,000. 

Senator Byrp. Can you not get money from the Small Business 
Administration, Mr. Haddad? 

Mr. Happap. I have not tried that, sir. I am just speaking in 
general. I have not got to that point where I needed to do it. But 
I understand that to do it I would have to be refused by two banks 
before I could go to the Small Business Administration, and when 
I go to them, there is some more embarrassment heaped on me. They 
want to know what my grandmother died from, and I don’t know 
what she died from. She died in the old country and I wasn’t over 
there. That is it. 

Senator Byro. Mr. Comstock, do you support this legislation ? 

Mr. Comstock. Oh, yes; I think we are all for it. 

Senator Byrp. Which bill do you think is the best of the three 
bills? The Douglas bill, which provides the greater amount of loan, 
and also has the grant feature and the subsistence payment feature 
and soon? Or the administration bill? Or the Scott bill, which is 
sort of midway between ? 

Mr. Comstock. What I am familiar with, which is what was sent to 
us, is the Douglas bill. 

Senator Byrp. S. 722? 

Mr. Comstock. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Do the other gentlemen wish to speak? 

Mr. Sprencer. I think representing the city government our mayor 
was supposed to come and he was not.able to come, but we favor 
the grant part of the Douglas bill. I think most small cities would 
be interested in that more than outright grants. Those are the things 
that we really need. 

Senator Byrp. What is your name? 
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Mr. Spencer. Sterling Spencer. 

Senator Brrp. Where do you live, Mr. Spencer ? 

Mr. Srencer. I live in Richwood. I am the water superintendent 
there. 

Senator Byrp. You have panty of water over there? 

Mr. Spencer. We have plenty, but to get back to these conditions 
we are talking about. I think that that is one place that I am in 
a position to see a lot of things that normally people do not. 

For instance, we look at our statement of delinquent accounts and 
our service cutoffs and other things like that. We have more places 
discontinued now—that is, empty houses—than we have had in 
the 10 years that I have been with the water company. 

Senator Byrp. But you do have water if new industry wishes to 
loeate there ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. Of course, if it was something like a pulp mill 
or something like that, that used an enormous amount of water, we 
would probably have to develop some. And that is where this grant 
would come in, where it would be so beneficial to us. 

Senator Byrp. So you are in favor of this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. Very much so, sir. Very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smrru. On behalf of the Greater Richwood Federation, I 
would like to give our support to the Douglas bill, too, for the various 
reasons that have come out in this meeting today. 

We want to offer our assistance in any way, at any time, that any- 
thing comes up in a meeting such as this. We would be glad to 
cooperate. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

May I say, and I am sure that Senator Randolph joins me in say- 
ing, that Nicholas County does not lack for initiative and imagina- 
tion. The Senator and I have had an opportunity to observe that you 
people over there are trying to do a job but need the bootstraps pro- 
vided, first of all, so that you can then lift yourself. 

I can say the same for Fayette County and many of these other 
counties in southern West Virginia. We are grateful for this esti- 
mony. I know the record will ‘show that we have had some very de- 
lightful and pleasing witnesses from Nicholas County. 

I have no questions. Senator Randolph, do you have any ques- 
tions / 

Senator Ranpoten. No. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing be- 
fore the committee today. Your statement of statistics has been in- 
cluded in the record. 

Would all three of you gentlemen from Raleigh County come up 
together ? 

Mr. Gillespie, would you state for the record your full name? 


STATEMENTS OF FOREST B. GILLESPIE, L. BRAGG, AND RAY L. 
MARTIN, RALEIGH COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. Guursrir. I am Forest Gillespie, Crabb Orchard, W. Va. 
Senator Byrp. Would the next gentleman state his name? 
Mr. Braae. L. Bragg, Glen More: an, W. Va 


Senator Byrp. And the third gentleman? — 
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Mr. Martin. Ray L. Martin, Beckley, W. Va. 

Senator Byrp. A good singer, if I may add. I have enjoyed hear- 
ing his quartets and choirs in many of the local singing conventions. 

Mr. Gillespie, suppose you begin your testimony. 

Mr. Gutespre. Mr. Chairman, Senator Randolph, ladies and 
gentlemen, I worked on the commodities in the area all around. There 
are 650 people on the commodities and some of them are unemployed 
miners. ‘ 

You heard Mr. Titler, the United Mine Workers’ representative, 
state that the mines are down in Raleigh County and cutting off men 
from time to time. 

The other day there were 50 men cut off from Crabb Orchard, who 
have no hope of ever going back or getting a job around the mines 
again. 

Senator Byrp. Have any men been cut off today or last week ? 

Mr. Giixsprie. Senator Byrd, it has been close to a hundred. 

Senator Byrn. A hundred in the last week ? 

Mr. Giutesrre. No, in the last 3 years. 

Senator Byrp. How many have been cut off in the last week or 10 
days? 

Mr. Giiiesrre. About 50. 

Senator Byrp. Fifty. Where? 

Mr. Gittespre. Crabb Orchard. 

Senator Byrp. Within the last 10 days? 

Mr. Gituespie. The last 10 days. In September there were 30 cut 
off. In 1952 there were 30 cut off. Some of these men are past 39. 
Some have the first stage of silicosis. The company has a rule that any 
man who is hired around the mine must have an examination. If he 
has the first stages of silicosis he is not hired by another company in 
this area. That leaves a man to draw his unemployment in some 
cases; if he cannot prove that he was able to work, his unemployment 
compensation is rejected, and that leaves him nothing to go on. 

I was on this commodity situation. I was asked to take over on ac- 
count of the increased cost of getting it, and I told the gentleman that 
has it that I would not take it over. There were people that were cry- 
ing for urgent commodities. 

Vhen we give out the commodities, the first of the month, they cry 
in the middle of the month for more. We do not have any to give. 
And we can only issue to those that are certified by the local agent 
here. 

And these men that are 39, 40, 41, who are in the first stage of sili- 
cosis—I heard you all state this morning about rehabilitation. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Gillespie, might I interrupt you, please, right 
there? KO? 

Mr. Giuespre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to have the record show whether or not 
you are appearing today, the three of you, in support of legislation to 
extend Federal assistance to depressed areas. . 

Mr. Gitiespie. Yes, sir. Lama hundred percent for it. 

Senator Byrp. Are you, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braae. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. From what you have heard today, which of the three 
bills do you think is the most desirable? 

Mr. Giuuuesprre. I would say that one where you mention $100 
million. 

Senator Byrp. The three—— 

Mr. Gruvespre. The 3 billions. 

Senator Byrp. The $100 million funds, you mean ? 

Mr. Gruesrrie. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Do you agree with that, Mr. Martin ? 

Mr. Martin. What I am interested in is to see if we cannot get 
industry in. I am not begging for commodities, only for those that 
are in need. We would like to see industry come into this area so that 
we would not have to have commodities. 

Senator Byrp. So you are interested in this legislation, are you not? 

Mr. Martrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Which of the three bills do you think is the best bill ? 

Mr. Martin. I would not know. 

Senator Byrp. Which one are you interested in? The one that 
provides the most money ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, the one that provides the most money. 

Senator ay S. 722? 

Mr. Martin. I do not know the number. 

Senator Byrp. What is your position in the matter, Mr. Bragg? 

Mr. Brace. The same thing. 

Senator Byrv. I think the record should show that these three final 
witnesses have come before the committee urging that the Congress 
enact legislation and that the President sign that legisl: ation to provide 
assistance to areas where unemployment has been chronic and 
persistent. 

I would like for the record to also indicate that these are three men 
who have lived in Raleigh County area practically all of their lives. 

Mr. Braga. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. And they are men who have earned their bread 
honestly and they have earned it with their hands. 

Mr. Gutesprz. That is right. 

Mr. Brace. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed to be 
reconvened in Morgantown, W. Va., on Friday, March 6, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRopUCTION AND STABILIZATION, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., Senator 
Robert Byrd presiding. 

Present : Senator Byrd. 

Also present : Senator Randolph. 

Senator Byrp. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Produc- 
tion and Stabilization of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will come to order. 

We are today continuing our series of hearings which began last 
week in Washington and which have continued this week in field hear- 
ings in Detroit, Mich. on Monday; Charleston, W. Va., on Tuesday ; 
Beckley, W. Va., yesterday. 

We are very grateful for the presence of everyone here today. We 
appreciate so much the interest that has been shown by a great num- 
ber of persons throughout the area who have asked to be permitted 
to testify. We trust that we may proceed without imposing upon your 
time too much. 

The subcommittee is here for the purpose of considering your tes- 
timony in regard to legislation to lend assistance to depressed areas. 
There are three Senate bills which have the purpose of doing this. 
One is introduced by Senator Scott of Pennsylvania. It is S. 268. 
The administration bill, which was introduced by Senator Dirksen of 
Tilinois, is S. 1064. The third bill, S. 722, which was introduced by 
Senator Douglas of Illinois, the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization, cosponsored by 38 additional Senators, 
among whom are your 2 West Virginia Senators, is a similar measure 
to that which was passed by both Houses of the Congress last year 
and which was pocket vetoed by the President. It has some refine- 
ments. We think it is a little better bill than the one which passed 
last year, and we feel that the need is even more evident now than it 
was at the time it passed, and the subcommittee is here today hoping 
to develop information and facts that will be helpful to the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee and the Senate as we approach the time 
when we will mark up the bill and report it out of the committee and 
debate it on the floor of the Senate. 

Several companion measures have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and I believe that the six Members of the delegation 
from West Virginia in the House of Representatives have introduced 
measures similar to the Douglas bill. 
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I would like to briefly, if I might, attempt to explain the provisions 
of S. 722. The reason I am taking that bill is simply because it is 
so similar to the measure which passed both Houses last year, it has 
such a great number of cosponsors, and I think perhaps it may have 
the best chance of passage. However, you who appear today may 
be opposed to it, you may be appearing in support of it, or you may 
have suggestions to amend it. The committee will welcome whatever 
testimony you may present while we are here. 

We are going to try to move along this morning. We will recess a 
little while for lunch ‘and then in the afternoon we will continue. We 
want everyone who has come hoping to testify to have the opportunity 
to do so. 

5. 722 would create an Area Redevelopment Administration. There 
would be an Administrator appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the consent and the advice of the U.S. Senate. To 
advise the Administrator in this separate administrative agency in 
the performance of the function authorized by this act, there would 
be created an Area Redevelopment Advisory Board. This Board 
would consist of the members of the various governmental depart- 
ments, the Secretaries of the Departments of He: alth, Education, and 
Welfare; Interior; Labor; Defense; Commerce; and Treasury. The 
Administrator will also appoint a National Public Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of persons representing industry and labor, agri- 
culture, and the public in general. 

The purpose of this legislation is to lend Federal assistance to areas 
which are designated as redevelopment areas by the Administrator 
on the basis of certain criteria that are set forth in the bill. The 
objective is to enable them to act to secure new industry. 

Briefly, the criteria which would govern the designation of in- 
dustrial redevelopment areas are based on the percentages of unem- 
ployment existing in those areas. There are four categories set forth 
here under which areas could be designated by the Administrator ag 
being eligible for Federal assistance through the extension of loans 
or grants. 

An area which has experienced a 12 percent unemployment figure— 
12 percent of the total labor force over the past 12 months immediately 
preceding the time of application for assistance could qualify for 
assistance. 

Areas where there has been 9 percent of the labor force unemployed 
during the past 15 out of the last 18 months could qualify. 

If 6 percent of the total labor force in an area has been unemployed 
for a period of at least 18 months out of the last 2 years just preced- 
ing the time of application, that area could qualify. 

Also, an industrial area in which there has existed unemployment 
of not less than 15 percent of the labor force during the 6-month pe- 
riod immediately preceding the date of the application could be desig- 
nated by the Administrator as an industrial development area. 

The Administrator can also designate as rural redevelopment areas, 
areas which, on the basis of underemployment and unemployment ex- 
isting among the farmworkers, meet certain criteria, and those areas 
can then become eligible for assistance under this act. 

Three revolving funds of $100 million each would be created by the 
act. One of the $100 million revolving loan funds would be for in- 
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dustrial projects in industrial redevelopment areas, to be used for ma- 
chinery, or for the construction of the industrial buildings. 

One of the $100 million revolving funds would be used likewise for 
rural development areas, for loans ‘to those areas for industrial proj- 
ects, again for buildings, for machinery, and so on, but not for work- 
ing capital in any case. 

The third $100 million revolving fund would be for the purpose 
of making loans to either of the two areas, the industrial redev elop- 
ment area or the rural redevelopment area, for public facilities. For 
instance, an area might not have a sewage disposal system. It might 
lack in dust rial water, it might need access roads, it might need indus- 
trial parks. These are among the facilities which must be there before 
any industry would consider’ locating its plant. And, so, in order 
to help those communities to provide ‘the necessary basic ingredients, 
you see, the third $100 million revolving fund would be for the pur- 
pose of making loans for public facilities. 

The loans would be long-term loans that could extend for 30 years, 
and the Administrator could even extend them for 10 additional years 
if in his judgment it would be necessary to do so. And they wouid 
be low-interest loans. This assistance is not to be thought of as a 
dole; these are loans and they are to be paid back. 

In addition to these features of the bill, there would be a $75 million 
appropriation—the money, of course, for the three rev sisae funds 
would be borrowed from the Treasury of the United States, but the 
$75 million grant fund is an outright appropriation of moneys by the 
Congress. 

And what is the purpose of the grants? The grants are to be 
used for public facilities in those areas which cannot possibly qualify 
for loans. There are areas which simply cannot find ways and means 
to pay off a loan. They cannot qualify, they cannot secure loans, 
and yet they need the access roads and the industrial water and the 
industrial parks and the sewage disposal facilities and the other 
facilities that are necessary. So the Government, in those instances, 
could make an outright grant to the communities. They are not 
starting from scrate h: they are behind scratch, you see, so this grant 
would enable them to move up to the line of scratch, if we might use 
that term, so they could qualify for loans and thus proceed to attract 
new industry. 

In addition to these provisions, there is to be $10 million appro- 
priated for subsistence payments to individuals who have been 
thrown out of work in the mines, for instance. They know no other 
skill and, yet, the factories moving in need machinists or require 
certain other skills. How are these individuals going to be retrained 
for the new type of work? Well, this bill provides a way. Once the 
unemployment compensation payments have been exhausted, the in- 
dividuals being retrained would become eligible for payments over 
a period of 13 ‘weeks, payments which w ould be equal to the average 
unemployment compensation payment in the particular State. 

The Secretary of Labor would determine the retraining needs of 
such an area. He would determine what kind of new training would 
be necessary to prepare these unemployed people to take the new 
jobs. Then he, working with the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, would move in and they, working 
with the appropriate State and local agencies, would provide the voca- 
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tional retraining that these people would need. As I say, then, the 
subsistence payments would come from the Federal Government. to 
supplement the exhausted unemployment compensation payments. 

Finally, there is a $4.5 million appropriation for technical assist- 
ance. This would provide information, satistics, governmental re- 
ports. It would help to plan projects in these industrial and rural 
redevelopment areas. And not only would this technical assistance 
be provided, as made possible by the $4.5 mililon appropriation, but 
under this bill information that is available from the various govern- 
mental departments would be behind the movement. It would be 
made accessible and available to these people and the areas designated 
as being eligible for assistance. 

What groups can apply for assistance? States, political subdivi- 
sions thereof, public and private groups. Perhaps you would want 
to organize an industrial redevolpment group here in this city if the 
area qualifies. Then that group could work with the Administrator 
and make application for loans or for grants. 

So, those of you who appear today, I trust, will try to direct your 
remarks toward the bill, toward its weaknesses, toward its strengths, 
and let. us know what your ideas are as to how it might be improved. 
If you are against it, state your reasons, because those reasons will 
be helpful to us in overcoming the objectionable features. If you 
want to tell us about the economic conditions in the area, why, the 
information given will substantiate our belief that legislation of 
this kind is necessary. 

The administration bill provides no grants, it sets me only one 
$50 million revolving loan fund, and there is only one other $3 million 
appropriation which would be used for technical assistance. There 
are no subsistence payments provided for under the administration 
bill. 

I am very pleased to have seated at the committee table the senior 
Senator from the State of West Virginia, one of the cosponsors of this 
legislation, one who has worked zealously in the furtherance of it, 
the Honorable Jennings Randolph. And I would like to explain that 
Senator Randolph last week, when the subcommittee was conducting 
hearings in Washington, was very busily engaged in connection with 
his own committee activities. He was working with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and that committee was conduct- 
ing hearings on important legislation. So, he had no opportunity to 
appear in Washington. 

He is going to make a statement this morning in support of this 
legislation, and I am going to ask Senator Randolph, if he will, to 
remain at the committee table throughout the day and to participate 
in questioning the witnesses, because he can help in a great measure 
to develop important information and facts which will be useful to 
the committee. Iam very pleased that he is with us. 

Senator Randolph, we welcome you today and we look forward to 
hearing your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA—-Resumed 


Senator Ranpotpu. Senator Byrd and ladies and gentlemen: I 
listened to the clarity with which Senator Byrd explained the provi- 
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sions of S. 722, and not only did I listen to the presentation by the 
chairman of the panel of the Subcommittee on Stabilization and 
Production of the Banking and Currency Committee, Senator Byrd, 
but I watched the intense interest with which the men and women in 
this courtroom listened to what he was saying. It was indicative to 
me of the desire of West Virginians, regardless of party or position, 
to come together in a common cause to understand, if possible, the 
provisions which are incorporated in the pending bill. 

This was evident, Senator Byrd, yesterday in Beckley. I was not 
privileged to be with you the day before in Charleston, but I know 
that when you met there on Wednesday you had excellent testimony. 
And yesterday in Raleigh County we had men and women who came 
from not only that county but from the communities within 8 or 10 
other counties of southern and southwest West Virginia. 

And now today I think there is a certain steadying influence which 
comes into the third day of your hearings, Senator Byrd, in West 
Virginia when we find in another section of our home State that there 
is a desire on the part of people generally to think these matters 
through. 

I feel that for the record I would want to state to the men and 
women in this courtroom that the work of the Senate, as well as the 
House of Representatives, is carried on to a considerable degree with- 
in the structure of the committees of the Congress of the United 
States. Senator Byrd has thoughtfully mentioned work which I was 
doing last week and the week before on the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. I am privileged also to serve on the Committee 
on Public Works and the Committee on Small Business. These are 
important committees. Not within themselves do they have the an- 
swers, but only through the channels of these committees are we able 
perhaps to do something. Something should be done now which will 
assist the men and women and the economy of West Virgina as a 
whole. 

Senator Byrd would not say it, but I want to say it: His member- 
ship on the Banking and Currency Committee is a vital membership. 
Senator Byrd also is privileged to serve upon the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. That committee, perhaps, is as important, 
and even more important, than any committee of the Senate of the 
United States. So Senator Byrd is in a position where he can, 
through these two committees, not have any wand and not bring any 
magic results, but can and will apply himself to a study of the eco- 
nomic conditions in West Virginia, of the chronic unemployment, and 
of measures through which perhaps we can alleviate some of the 
suffering which is existent in our State. 

So what I have said today I say because I desire to say it. It is 
important to you to know that your Senator who conducts these 
hearings today is applying himself with vigor and, I believe, with 
vision to doing a job not only for West Virginia but for the Nation 
as a whole. 

Senator Byrd, I was given the opportunity yesterday of speak- 
ing at Beckley, and I shall touch on certain portions of the testimony 
which I had prepared in my statement today. I am not going over 
the material which I covered yesterday. 
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Sometimes I think in Washington, D.C., we will say roughly 200 
miles from Morgantown, there is a feeling that the conditions which 
we know exist in certain areas of our State are not as real as we 
know them to be. I remember earlier this week accompanying Sen- 
ator Byrd to the White House, and there we talked—this was on 
Tuesday—with the President of the United States. I found, as 
Senator Byrd found, that the President of the United States listened 
to the statement which we presented. I have a feeling that our Chief 
Executive, as is the case with literally hundreds and hundreds of other 
persons who hold positions of responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment, has not yet realized the dire distress and the pitiful plight— 
and I use my words advisedly—which exist in certain sections of 
West Virginia and in areas within other States of the Union. 

This is not in disparagement of the desire of the President or of 
anyone else to fully inform himself or themselves of these problems. 
I think that now, not later, we must realize that conditions are not 
conducive to a strong morale of the American people in time of, shall 
we say, cold war, or “perhaps under the recurring crises which might 
come with another conflict. 

So I perhaps belabor this, point, but I know that those individuals 
who will speak today will present the figures and the facts relative 
to their own communities. If I might properly, therefore, bring a 
backdrop into this hearing, it would be to say that in the State of 
West Virginia, in many sections, the evidence of trouble is here 
if we but look. It shows, Senator Byrd, in the pinched faces of many 
children, some of them unable to continue the hot lunches which 
are so necessary in school. It is seen in more stark reality in the 
homes of too many families lacking the means to clothe the children 
so they can actually attend school. It is the uninvited guest at the 
tables of upward of 300,000 West Virginians whose economic cir- 
cumstances are such as to make them eligible to receive and to be 
sustained, meager though that sustenance may be, by an inadequate 
diet afforded by the surplus commodities program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is demonstrated in the dull glaze of eyes of able-bodied 
men who cannot break the tedium of enforced idleness. 

This, Senator Byrd, is only part of the human context that lies 
behind the statistics of unemployment in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrd, you will remember yesterday afternoon Reverend 
Cook as he talked to your committee. This minister came not to dis- 
cuss unemployment per se, but to say what we know, and that is 
that the morale of the people is lessened when these conditions con- 
tinue to exist in West Virginia. 

Yes, there are basic causes of unemployment in West Virginia, and, 
by the provisions of this legislation, there are attempts being made 
to help the situation. I think that it is important for us to say 
that if this bill becomes law we will find that it will hold out not 
alone the hope of jobs, but will be the means by which jobs can be 
produced. I think, also, we should say that there is not the strength 
within the provisions of the bill to improve the wholesome atmosphere 
of living within a community. I think, if properly administered, 
this measure can bring about that desired result. I have no criticism 
of the administration of legislation except to say that ofttimes the 
intent of the Congress has been sidetracked by the administration of 
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the act itself. That is why it is important, Senator Byrd, as you have 

indicated, that a measure such as this, if it is enacted into law, be 
administered through an independent agency by men and women 
who are charged with this one responsibility. Not men and women 
who are within the framework of any of the presently constituted de- 

partments of the United States. 

We have had an improvement generally throughout the country 
in our economic situation. But West Virginia has been bypassed to a 
very considerable degree by the improvements which we find in other 
sections of our economy. We know that there are, of course, basic 
economic dislocations in the State. We know that there are tech- 
nological changes which are taking place beyond the borders of West 
Virginia which have an impact in our State. From the loss of our 
domestic markets for coal because of the import of residual oil, the 
troubles within our glass industries and ceramics occasioned by im- 
ports of foreign goods which are produced under cheap labor, we 
are face to face with many problems in the State of West Virginia 
which cannot be solved overnight. And there is, of course, no easy 
panacea for these problems which I briefly present. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, if I might interrupt you at this 
point, inasmuch as you have spoken of the administration of the pro- 
gram, it might be well to point out here that the administration of 
the program under the Douglas bill, as we have already stated, would 
be under the jurisdiction of a new agency separate from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Senator Ranpotrnu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Under the Scott bill and under the administration 
bill, the administration of the program would be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

Would you care to state at this point why you think, if you do so 
think, that the administration of the program should be under a 
separate agency rather than under the already existing Department 
of Commerce / 

Senator Ranpotrn. Senator Byrd, I have long felt that when we 
face an acute situation in our economy—and I want to speak on that 
subject in just a moment, and I shall try to proceed quickly—that to 
bring it into proper focus, to have the program succeed, that if it is 
spread too thin within a department or an agency of the Government 
which is now perhaps overburdened with other matters, that the re- 
sults would be lessened to the people whom we hope to help. 

I would like to emphasize what you so ably said, that the people 
in West Virginia are not interested in a handout, ‘they are not desirous 
of a dole. Y ou have explained that under this legislation men and 
women and communities would be enabled to help ‘themselves. And 
that is so necessary. I think it is important for us to realize that the 
men and women of West Virginia who are here today come from a 
hardy and self-reliant stock. Their forebears were able, because of 
the individuality of our society, to do certain jobs within themselves 
as individuals. 

Whether we like it or not, today we are in a so-called period of 
bigness. I am not advocating it, but I am saying that we have big- 
ness in industry and bigness in labor and bigness in vovernment. 
Senator Byrd, we must be very careful that w ithin the framework of 
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this bigness the individual must not be lost in the shuffle. In this bill 
I think we have the opportunity to preserve this desire of the in- 
dividual and the individual within the community to help himself 
and to help the community of which he or she is a part. I think 
it very important to indicate that the complex society in which we 
now live makes it impossible, really, for the individual to operate as 
he did 50 or 60 or 70 vears ago. 

Senator Byrd. of the 55 counties of our State, 41 have been declared 
surplus labor markets eligible for assistance under the provisions of 
this bill if it becomes law, and, also, 14 of our leading urban centers 
in West Virginia would be eligible. 

I think that our State as a whole has the highest unemployment 
benefits of any State in the Union. I believe that that is true. 

I want to turn aside at this point, Senator Byrd. When you ex- 
plained the provisions of this bill, you mentioned some of the rural 
aspects of redevelopment. I noticed that within the last 24 hours an 
Associated Press story, I believe, indicated that the per farm income 
in West Virginia was the lowest in the Nation. The per farm income 
in West Virginia was $1,029 a year, and in some States it went as high 
as $12,000 per farm. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, may I inject this comment at 
this point? The 1954 census of agriculture, the most recent one, dis- 
closed that there are 458 counties in the United States in which a third 
or more of the commercial farms in those counties sold products 
valued at only between $250 and $1,200. And of these 458 counties in 
the United States, 41 were in West Virginia. Only 1 other State 
exceeded the number and that was Tennessee with 54 counties. One 
other State equaled the number, and that was Georgia with 41 
counties. 

Senator Ranpotrn. That is tragic, really, in its implications nation- 
wide. In West Virginia we are conscious of this depressed condition 
within the rural areas of our State. 

Mr. Chairman, I mention quickly a figure which is known but might 
well be repeated. Ten years ago we had approximately 125,000 coal 
miners engaged in that industry in West Virginia. Now, 10 years 
later, we have less than 45,000, a drop of approximately. 65 percent. 
Think of it, ladies and gentlemen, in a period of 10 years’ time. 

We know that, of course, there has been a mechanization within the 
mines. We realize that this isa part of the story of automation in our 
industrial life. But we also know that there are very impelling rea- 
sons why you, Senator Byrd, and members of the West Virginia del- 
egation, have continued to call upon the heads of agencies and the 
President himself to place mandatory controls on residual oils which 
are displacing coal in this country. 

Give us a figure, would you, on that displacement of coal for the 
record / 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, last year 171 million barrels of 
residual oil were imported into the country. This displaced an equiv- 
alent of 41 million tons of coal. Of course, all of the oil that comes 
in does not really take the place of coal in the market. It is said that 
about 76 percent of the displaced coal equivalent might have utilized 
the market had oi! not been permitted to come in. 
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] think it important to emphasize your statement concerning the 
great decline in employment in the mining industry. In 1923, 35 years 
ago, there were (04, 000 persons engaged 1 in coal mining in this coun- 
try, and last year, 35 years later, there were about 195,000 men work- 
ing in the lee You have indicated some of the reasons for this 
unemployment. 

There was a time when 100 percent of all of the coal produced was 
produced by hand labor, And today, of course, over 90 percent of the 
coal that is produced is produced by machinery, and the hand laborer, 
such as my old dad who labored for years in the coal mines, has prac- 
tically disappeared from the scene. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotru. We think of the situation in West Virginia as 
to contracts for research and experimental development and we won- 
der what has happened, whether in West Virginia we can’t do some 
of these jobs. For example, among 500 contractors who received prime 
contracts in the amount of $10,000 or more in this field—that was in 
1957—not one was a West Virginia firm. I think this is something 
for our industrial leaders, for those who are in public office to think 
about in connection with Government contracts. 

I don’t want to belabor the point, but I think retail sales—I am sure 
there will be a witness or witnesses who will bring this out at the 
Jocal level—but in West Virginia the volume in January of 1959 was 
4.5 percent below that of January 1957. Building permits in January 
of 1959 were 3.9 percent below 1 year ago. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, you mentioned the great im- 
portance of depressed areas receiving defense contracts, and under 
the Douglas bill, I think there would be impetus given to this very 
thing that you have mentioned here, and I would like to read quickly 
the appropriate sentences in the bill : 

The Administrator shall furnish the procurement division of the various 
departments, agencies, and other instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
with a list containing the names and the addresses of business firms which are 
located in the redevelopment areas and which are desirous of obtaining Govern- 
ment contracts for the furnishing of supplies or services, and designating the 
supplies and services such firms are engaged in providing. 

It seems to me the Administrator here will be also cognizant of 
the new industries that have come in, of the products that they are 
able to manufacture, and of the need for channeling defense contracts 
as much as possible to these newly located industries. 

Senator Ranvoien. I think that is an important stipulation that 
can come from the provisions of this bill if properly carried into 
effect. 

Senator Byrd, IT shall not cover other material within the state- 
ment, but I would, once again, express my personal appreciation of 
having the opportunity of sitting with you today as these witnesses 
will be heard. 

I have always thought in terms of the future, and I think these 
folks who are sitting here today are thinking in terms of the future. 
If you give me the opportunity to shake hands with you today, you 
will see here certain words on this handkerchief : “Look to the br ‘ighter 
side.” That is what these words here say. But that is difficult of 
fulfillment in West Virginia at the present time. But I think as severe 
as these facts are that we have heard and that will be presented, we 
must not become people of little faith. You know this area of West 
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Virginia, the State as a whole, was born out of the energies and the 
dreams of bold people, and this country and this State of West Vir- 
ginia can only be maintained by the bold. The timid can never do 
the job. I hope no one will say that because we ask the assistance of 
Government here that we are proceeding in an improper way. The 
facilities of the Government, the Federal Government which is our 
Government, should be used in a time like this. 

Where shall the finest frontiers of West Virginia exist? 

They should exist in the tomorrows and only if we make an all-out 
frontal attack on these chronic situations of unemployment, these dis- 
locations which have been coming to our economy over the years, shall 
we be able to meet the challenge. 

I am very certain that we can do this job. We can do it together. 
No one person in Washington can make the result affirmative, but 
there can be positive thinking among the people of West Virginia 
to a greater degree than ever before, and if a positiveness can come 
out of a negativeness, that is when it is valuable. We have been 
talking negatively in West Virginia. We had to. You cannot bring 
these situations into focus without pointing them up, and that is what 
you, Senator Byrd, and others have been doing so effectively. 

But we should realize that that is not the stopping point. We must 
move from the negative to the positive, and that is what I am certain 
we can do under the provisions of this bill if it is enacted into law. 
It will give West Virginians an opportunity within the communities 
in which they live, not to be called upon to migrate to another section, 
but within the communities themselves to do this job. 

I am a believer that this legislation will pass the Senate of the 
United States and will pass the House of Representatives, and I 
hope—I use the word advisedly—I almost plead with the President, 
if the Congress passes this bill by substantially good majorities, that 
he will not allow a pocket veto to exist as happened last year, but that 
he will see that his signature is affixed to the legislation and that we 
begin now, not later, to do this job of helping people to help them- 
selves. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Dr. Leo Fishman, would you identify yourself for the purpose of 
the record ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEO FISHMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Fisuman. I am Leo Fishman, a professor of economics and 
finance at West Virginia University. 

Senator Byrn. Dr. Fishman, we are delighted that you can come 
before the committee today. I appreciate your response to the tele- 
gram from Senator Douglas, and I believe that you will have some- 
thine that. will be ver v useful to the committee in its deliberations on 
this important legislation. 

You may proceed i in any way you desire. If you have a prepared 
statement, vou may submit it for the record and talk infor mally, or you 
mav read the statement, if you prefer. 

Dr. Fisoman. I prefer to read the statement, sir. 
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The unemployment problem in the Morgantown labor market area 
is of relatively long duration and of serious proportions. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that the situation has improved in recent months, 
nor is there much prospect that it will improve in the near future 
unless specific actions not presently scheduled are taken toward that 
end. 

In October 1957, 6.1 percent of this community’s labor force was un- 
employed. Even then this area was classified as one with a substantial 
labor surplus. Since that time the situation has deteriorated sharply. 
In April 1958, local unemployment stood at what was then a record 
high for the postwar period: 15.5 percent.’ By October 1958, unem- 
ployment in this area reached the new postwar high of 17.9 percent of 
the labor force. There has been no perceptible improvement since then. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Fishman, do you have at your command, at the 
moment, figures concerning the percentage of unemployment that 
existed throughout the Nation in the critical depression years of 1931, 
1932, and so on ¢ 

Dr. Fisoman. The best estimates of unemployment throughout the 
Nation was about 20 to 25 percent of the labor force. Unemployment 
conditions in the Morgantown community today approximate condi- 
tions in the worst period of the great depression. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpouten. Could I just interrupt, Senator Byrd ? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. I wanted to say that you will recall yesterday 
the story of the plight in Mingo County was expressed to us in terms, 
think of it, of 41 percent of the potential labor force unemployed at 
the present time. 

Dr. Fishman. New figures will not be available until May, but 
those most closely in touch with the situation believe that the current 
unemployment rate for Morgantown is still about 18 percent of the 
labor force. In fact, they suspect that the local unemployment rate 
may be even higher now then it was in October. By way of compari- 
son, it may be noted that the comparable unemployment figure for the 
United States as a whole is now about 6 percent of the labor force. 

Underemployment is also widespread in Morgantown. Most em- 
ployed workers in the bituminous coal mining industry are now work- 
ing only 2 to 4 days a week. Most workers in the glassware industry 
are now working only 2 to 3 days a week. Together these two indus- 
tries account for about 10 percent of the total number of employed 
workers in this labor market area: 

Senator Brrp. So the unemployment figures that you have given 
to the committee do not take into consideration the underemployment 
in the area? ; 

Dr. Fisuman. No, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Nor the part-time employment really. 

Dr. Fisuman. No, they do not. 

The extension of unemployment insurance benefits 12 weeks beyond 
their customary maximum duration of 24 weeks has cushioned the 
effects of unemployment to a considerable extent. _ The unemployed 
and their families have been spared some of the privation and suffer- 
ing which protracted unemployment usually entails. The time is not 
tar distant, however, when these extended payments will cease. 
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Senator Byrp. Let me interrupt you there, Dr. Fishman. The Fed- 
eral supplementary payments extending over a period of 12 weeks 
are to be repaid by the State, are they not ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. Of course, the industries of the State will have to 
make that repayment, will they not ? 

Dr. Fisuman. In the form of higher payments to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Senator Byrp. And just what will that do to our industries? How 
will that encourage new industries to come into the State? 

Dr. Fisoman. It will not be an inducement to new industries, al- 
though the unemployment .is not limited to West Virginia. Other 
States are experiencing a similar problem and will probably experi- 
— an increase in unemployment payments by employers there as 
well. 

Senator Byrp. But it is a vicious circle, isn’t it, the additional un- 
employment compensation benefits that have become necessary in 
themselves do discourage industry, do they not to the extent that 
industry is going to have to pay that money back to the Federal 
Government ? 

Dr. Fisoman. That is true. The increasing severity of the unem- 
ployment problem in the Morgantown labor market area cannot be 
attributed to a substantial increase in the size of the labor force. 
On the contrary, between October 1957 and October 1958, the number 
of persons in the Morgantown labor force actually declined by 560, 
dropping from 20,360 to 19,800. This decline is accounted for partly 
by withdrawals of marginal workers from the labor force, and partly 
by migration of some members of the labor force to other areas. 

On several previous occasions during the postwar period when un- 
employment was a serious problem in Morgantown, that problem 
was mitigated to some extent by the migration of many unemployed 
workers to the industrial cities of neighboring States where they were 
able to find jobs. This time, however, such relief for the local situa- 
tion has been of very modest proportions because the industrial cities 
of our neighboring States have also been experiencing depressed eco- 

nomic conditions and unemployment. 

Senator Byrp. That is an important point. Those who oppose 
that provision state that the employees can solve the problem by mi- 
grating to other areas, thus bringing about an adjustment. But you 
have pointed out the fact that the adjoining areas are experiencing 
similar unemployment. 

Are most of these people in debt who have lost their jobs? 

Dr. Fisoman. I don’t know the precise condition of their finances, 
but I suspect that they are certainly being tried financially at the 
present time. 

Senator Byrp. You would say, then, that there would be a con- 
siderable financial problem involved which might prevent their mi- 
grating to other areas? 

Dr. Fisoman. That is certainly true. 

Senator Byrp. Would this be a fact, too, that these men who have 
been working in the mines all of their lives perhaps don’t have the 
skills that would be necessary to equip them for an entirely different 
occupation in an adjoining State ? 

Dr. Fisoman. Yes, I guess that is true, too. 
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The critical unemployment situation in Morgantown has not de- 
veloped through the lack of an adequately skilled labor force, or 
through the lack of energy and foresight on the part of civic and 
business leaders. Nor is the situation the result of lack of realism 
or imagination in the industrial development ogee of the Mor- 

antown Chamber of Commerce, the Monongahela Power Co., and 
the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission. 

The extensive and protracted unemployment in Morgantown is 
in large measure the result of deep-rooted structural changes in the 
national and world economies. These changes have led to a sharp 
restriction in output and employment. in the basic industry of the 
Morgantown area, namely, the bituminous.coal industry. Simultane- 
ously, technological advances in bituminous coal mining, desirable 
though they may be from:other points of view, have aggravated the 
situation by causing employment to drop even more sharply than out- 

ut. The local unemployment situation has been further aggravated 

y the difficulties of the hand-blown glassware industry, and by the 
cessation of operations in the local chemical plant. 

Senator Byrp. Do you foresee any time in the future when the 
bituminous coal industry will be able again to employ the numbers 
which were formerly employed ? 

Dr. Fisuman. No, I do not. In fact, I suspect there will be a con- 
tinued decline in the number of persons employed in the bituminous 
coal industry. 

Senator Byrp. And so, the area must find other sources of employ- 
ment ? 

Dr. Fispman. That is quite so. 

The bills now being considered ‘by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for the purpose of alleviating conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and underemployment in eco- 
nomically depressed areas, differ more in detail than in principle. My 
own iadeebie is for S. 722 introduced by Senator Paul H. Douglas. 
It impresses me as the one which is most carefully drafted and most 
likely to achieve the results for which it is intended. 

Senator Ranpotru. Dr. Fishman, could I interrupt at that point to 
say that. the measure to which you have made reference is sponsored 
by Senators in the total number of 39; 88 Senators other than Senator 
Douglas joining in the principles of S. 722. 

Dr. Fisuman. Nevertheless, S. 722, in my opinion, is not completely 
adequate to cope with the current situation. In view of the fact that 
idle productive capacity presently exists in many industries, a number 
of economically distressed communities probably will not benefit at 
all from the provision in the bill for financial assistance to construct 
new industrial facilities and rehabilitate existing industrial facilities. 

Moreover, although the bill provides for retraining of unemployed 
workers in economically depressed areas, I believe such retraining 
will be of little help in many cases, unless provision is also made for 
encouraging migration of unemployed workers from depressed areas 
to areas more likely to afford them suitable employment opportunities. 
The bill would also be strengthened, I believe, by the addition of a 
provision designed to encourage more effectively the construction of 
defense plants and facilities in economically depressed areas. 
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While these proposed changes would strengthen the bill, and while 
they appear to me to be desirable because of long-term considerations, 
I do not think that passage of 8.722, even if amended in this fashion, 
is likely to result in a rapid and substantial amelioration of the serious 
unemployment situation in Morgantown or other similarly depressed 
areas. Supplementary emergency measures will be necessary to 
accomplish that end. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Fishman, you have made a very cogent 
statement, and your closing observation is important, I think, to 
keep in mind. We wonder as to whether or not this legislation at its 
best will be immediate enough, and I am glad that you have pointed 
out that in your opinion—and we certainly concur—the passage of this 
bill is not likely to result in a rapid and a substantial amelioration 
of the serious unemployment situation. 

Certainly it is not likely to result in a rapid amelioration. We 
would hope that over a period of time it might assist in effectuating 
a substantial amelioration of the unemployment situation. 

I would like to make it clear that we are endeavoring, through 
different approaches, to try to bring an immediate amelioration to 
the problems. We fear that we have lost time already by virtue of 
this bill not having become law last year. I don’t say that at this 
point in criticism of anybody, but some months are going to be re- 
quired to set up the machinery and to perfect the organization and 
to get it to the point where it might start functioning. And even 
after we pass the authorization legislation, we are going to have to 
om: an appropriation bill to provide the necessary moneys embraced 

y this legislation. So I think it is important that we know that the 
passage of this measure will not have an overnight immediate result, 
but we do hope that it will provide a long-run solution which would 
be helpful. 

If the legislation had passed 5, 6, 8 years ago, why, I think we 
would be seeing pleasing results now. Even if it had become law last 
year or the year before, I think that we would be seeing some result. 
But it is important that the people understand that the effects of this 
legislation would not be felt 6 weeks from today were it to become 
law today. 

But you do believe, then, Dr. Fishman, that it is important that 
we plan for the future, even if it is the day after tomorrow, rather 
than tomorrow, that we plan, because otherwise we will reach the 
day after tomorrow and be in more serious condition than we are 
in today ¢ 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Senator RanpoireH. Doctor, you have said that emergency meas- 
ures should be passed in the immediate future. I think that Senator 
Byrd and the members of his committee might like to have your 
thinking on the measures that you may have in mind, because we 
are certain that you have studied this problem. 

Dr. Fisuman. The one measure which I would urge the Congress 
to consider and enact is a measure to continue the supplementary 
unemployment payments beyond the 12 weeks which are provided for 
up to this time. There will undoubtedly be a substantial number of 
unemployed workers for whom these benefits will cease in the very 
near future, and to prevent necessary hardship and suffering to those 
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men and their families, supplementary additional payments would 
be appropriate and, indeed, necessary, 

Senator Byrp. I appreciate very much your support of S, 722. 

I think it would be well to incorporate in the record at this point the 
tentative list of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as 
areas of persistent and substantial unemployment, as provided in 
S. 1064 as compared with S. 722 and S. 268. 

This list was inserted in the record in part 1, page 5, by Senator 
Douglas, but was somewhat garbled in printing. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


TENTATIVE List OF AREAS THAT MAY QUALIFY FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE AS 
AREAS WITH SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT UNDER VARIOUS 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS,’ FEBRUARY 1, 1959 


MAJOR AREAS” 


Administration (Dirksen) bill, S. 1064 Douglas and Scott bills, S. 722 and 





(18 major areas) S. 268 (23 major areas) 
Indiana: Indiana : 
Evansville Evansville 


South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Massachusetts : 
Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell ® 
New Bedford 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Muskegon 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City 
New York: 





North Carolina: 
Asheville® 





Pennsylvania: 
Altoona 
Erie * 
Johnstown 
Seranton 


Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 


Rhode Island: 
Providence 
Tennessee : 








West Virginia: 
Charleston 





Footnotes on page 1254. 





Terre Haute 
Massachusetts : 
Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
New Bedford 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Muskegon 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City 
New York: 
Utica-Rome 
North Carolina: 
Asheville 
Durham 
Pennsylvania : 
Altoona 
Erie 
Johnstown 
Scranton 


Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 


Rhode Island: 
Providence 

Tennessee : 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 


Huntington-Ashland 
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SMALL AREAS * 


Administration (Dirksen) dill, 8. 1064 Douglas and Scott bills, 8. 722 and 


(56 smaller areas) 


Alabama: 








Florence-Sheffield 





Jasper 
Alaska: 








Connecticut : 
Bristol * 
Danielson 





Georgia: 





Tilinois: 
Centralia 
Harrisburg 


Herrin-Murphysboro-W. Frankfort 


Litchfield 





Mount Vernon 
Indiana: 





Michigan City-La Porte 
Muncie 








Vincennes 
Kansas: 





Pittsburg 
Kentucky : 
Corbin 





Hazard 





Madisonville 

Middlesboro-Harlan 

Morehead-Grayson 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paintsville-Prestonsburg 

Pikesville-Williamson 
Maine: 

Biddeford-Sanford 





Maryland: 
Cumberland 





Massachusetts: 








Southbridge-Webster * 





Footnotes on page 1254. 


8S. 268 (110 smaller areas) 


Alabama: 


Alexander City 

Anniston 

Florence-Sheffield 

Gadsden 

Jasper 

Talladega * 
Alaska: 

Anchorage 


Connecticut : 


Bristol 
Danielson 
Norwich * 


Georgia : 


Toccoa 
Illinois : 
Centralia 
Harrisburg 
Herrin-Murphysboro-W. Frankfort 
Litchfield 
Mount Carmel-Olney 
Mount Vernon 
Indiana: 
Connersville 
Michigan City-La Porte 
Muncie 
New Castle 
Richmond 
Vincennes 
Kansas: 
Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons 
Pittsburg 
Kentucky : 
Corbin 
Frankfort 
Hazard 
Hopkinsville 
Madisonville 
Middlesboro-Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg 
Pikesville-Williamson 
Maine: 
Biddeford-Sanford 
Lewiston 
Maryland: 
Cumberland 
Westminster 
Massachusetts : 
Milford 
North Adams 
Southbridge-Webster *° 
Taunton 
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SMALL AREAS ‘—continued 
Administration (Dirksen) dill, 8. 1064 Douglas and Scott bills, 8S. 722 and 






































“(56 smaller areas) 8. 268 (110 smaller areas)—Con. 
Michigan: Michigan: 
Adrian 
Bay City * Bay City 
Benton Harbor ® 
Escanaba *® Escanaba 
Ionia-Belding-Greenville 
Iron Mountain Iron Mountain 
Jackson 
Marquette 
Monroe Monroe 
Owosso 
Port Huron Port Huron 
Missouri: Missouri: Joplin 
Montana: Montana: 
Butte Butte 
Kalispell 
New Jersey: New Jersey : 
Bridgeton Bridgeton 
Long Branch Long Branch 
New York: New York: 
Amsterdam Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Batavia 
Gloversville * Gloversville 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon 
North Carolina: North Carolina: 
Fayetteville Fayetteville 
Kingston 


Mount Airy 
Rockingham-Hamlet 
Rutherfordton-Forest City 


I 



































Shelby-Kings Mountain Shelby-Kings Mountain 
Ohio: Ohio: 
Cambridge 
_—— East Liverpool-Salem 
——— Portsmouth-Chillicothe 
Springfield 
Oklahoma: McAlester Oklahoma: McAlester 
Oregon: Oregon: 
Coos Bay 
Pendleton 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania: 
Berwick-Bloomsburg Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Butler 
Clearfield-DuBois Clearfield-DuBois 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven Lock Haven 
Pottsville Pottsville 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel 
Uniontown-Connellsville Uniontown-Connellsville 
Williamsport 
Rhode Island : Rhode Island: Newport 
Tennessee : Tennessee : 
Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport 
La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell 
Texas: Texas: 
Laredo 





Texarkana Texarkana 
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SMALL AREAS ‘—continued 


Administration (Dirksen) dill, 8. 1064 Douglas and Scott bills, 8. 722 and 





(56 smaller areas )—Con. S. 268 (110 smatler areas )—Con 

Vermont: Vermont: 

——_ Springfield 
Virginia : Virginia: 

Big Stone Gap-Appalachia Big Stone Gap—Appalachia 

Radford-Pulaski Radford—Pulaski 
Washington: Washington : 

—_—— Aberdeen 

Anacortes Anacortes 

——- Bellingham 

—— Everett 

_ Olympia 

Port Angeles Port Angeles 
West Virginia: West Virginia : 

Beckley Beckley 

—_—— Bluefield 

Fairmont Fairmont 

Logan Logan 

Saas Morgantown 

Point Pleasant-Gallipolis Point Pleasant-Gallipolis 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs 

Welch Welch 


1 This listing is preliminary and tentative, and is based largely on bimonthly or semi- 
annual data compiled from area labor market reports prepared in connection with the Bureau 
of Employment Security’s program for the classification of areas according to relative 
adequacy of labor supply. Data used cover a 2- to 5-year period extending through the 
closing months of 1958 ; early 1959 data, now becoming available for some areas could result 
in several changes in the above listing. A more comprehensive review of area data on a 
monthly—rather than bimonthly or semiannual—basis, and in the light of whatever criteria 
may be included in the bill finally enacted, would be required to determine which areas are 
eligible for assistance as areas with substantial and persistent unemployment. 

* Major areas are areas included in the Bureau of Employment Security’s regular area 
labor market reporting and classification program. This program covers 149 of the coun- 
try’s leading employment centers. Unemployment and labor force data for these areas are 
generally available on bimonthly basis. 

® Borderline. 

*Smaller areas: Areas with a labor force of 15,000 or more which are officially classified 
as “areas of substantial labor surplus” by the Bureau of Employment Security. Data for 
such areas are generally available on a semiannual basis. Information for smaller areas 
which are not classified, or for areas with a labor force of less than 15,000 is not on a 
consistent basis. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Employment Security, Office of Program 
Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 1959. 

Senator Byrn. I would like to state in the administration bill only 
one major area in West Virginia would qualify, that being Charles- 
ton. Under the Douglas bill, of which you have expressed support, 
there would be two major areas qualify, Charleston and the Hunt- 
ington-Ashland area. 

Under the administration bill, among those smaller areas that 
would qualify for assistance would be these; and they are six,in num- 
ber: Beckley, Fairmont, Logan, Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ron- 
ceverte-White Sulphur Springs, and Welch. 

Under the Douglas bill, there would be eight smaller areas that 
would qualify: Beckley, Bluefield, Fairmont, Logan, Morgantown, 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, and 
Welch. 

Do you support the $10 million subsistence payments feature of 
the bill? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes, I do. I am not opposed to any feature of the 
bill. I think all of the provisions are necessary and desirable in 
the present situation. 
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Senator Byrp. There are those, Dr. Fishman, who say the areas are 
going to have to help themselves and that the Federal Government 
should not enter into this thing and that with more local initiative, 
more local effort, these problems might be surmounted. 

In your opinion, is it necessary, is it absolutely imperative that 
the Federal Government lend its assistance in this matter? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes, it is. I do not believe that on the basis of 
local efforts unaided by the outside assistance, the local situation can 
be materially improved either now or in the foreseeable future. 

Senator Byrp. Do you believe that the local lending agencies can 
provide long-term, low-interest capital for industrial projects? 

Dr. Fishman. You mean the local banks? 

Senator Byrp. Local banks and other lending agencies. 

Dr. Fisoman. Local banks can provide some financial assistance, 
but the amount of that financial assistance would be necessarily lim- 
ited. Commercial banks in West Virginia are small and their lending 
capacity for any one purpose is necessarily limited. We cannot ex- 
pect very much of a financial contribution to the local unemploy- 
ment problem from the banks or other financial institutions. 

Senator Byrp, Are they prepared to loan considerable sums, such 
as would be necessary under this legislation? For instance, it might 
require a loan of a million dollars, or more, for the industrial proj- 
ect, for the machinery, for the building, and so on. 

Dr. Fisuman. I am not! certain that in the local area the banks 
are in a position to lend amounts of $5 million or so for any worth- 
while purpose, 

Senator Byrp. I know that you, with your vast training and ex- 
perience and knowledge of the field of economics, can answer this 
question: When new industries come into an area, are the first few 
years normally the most difficult years in which to make a profit? Are 
they operating on a marginal basis or a submarginal basis in those 
years normally ? 

Dr. Fisoman. That is true for business generally. New businesses 
are always more shaky than well-established businesses. 

Senator Byrp. Would it not be important that these new businesses 
have access to long-term, low-interest rate loans? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes; it is important. It seems to me that we are 
more likely to attract new industry with the provisions of this bill 
than we are without them. 

Senator Byrp. So, then, in order for these industries to get long- 
term loans, they will have to look somewhere else, won’t they? Will 
banks or the Small Business Administration or other lending agen- 
cies make loans for 20, 30, 40 years? 

Dr. Fisnman. Not likely. Outside financial assistance is indis- 
pensable if new businesses are to obtain long-term capital in West 
Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Is it not important that, in these earlier years of 
getting started, the industries have access to low-interest funds? 

Dr. Fisoman. Yes; it is. It would be helpful. 

Senator Brrp. I would like my staff consultant, Mr. Wallace, to 
ask a question, Dr. Fishman. 

Mr. Wauiace. Dr. Fishman, in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette this 
morning, we see a report that the Federal Reserve Board has raised 
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the discount rate to 3 percent. Could you tell us for the record what 
will be the effect of raising the discount rate? 

Dr. Fisuman. Well, my understanding is that the discount rate 
has been raised in 4 of the 12 Federal Reserve districts. The discount 
rate has not been raised in Richmond, so the effect will not be harm- 
ful to West Virginia, since local member banks will be able to borrow 
from Richmond banks at the old rate. 

The increase of rates in Pittsburgh and in other areas may perhaps 
be justified by the expanding economic conditions there, but I am not 
certain of the problem in those areas, so I would not want to judge 
the merits of that increase. 

Mr. Wattace. Isn’t it normally true that the other Reserve dis- 
tricts do follow suit, though, when the main Federal Reserve district 
raise their discount rates, sometimes in a few weeks, sometimes within 
a month, but normally they catch up? 

Dr. FisomMan. Within a period of a few weeks or a month they 
normally catch up. On the other hand, if the current economic im- 
provement is not sustained, it is quite possible that these four banks 
will again reduce their discount rate to the former level. 

Mr. Wattace. That is the point I was driving at. What is the 
effect of raising a discount rate on the credit picture of a country ? 

Dr. Fisnman. Raising the discount rate tends to discourage banks 
from borrowing funds from the Federal Reserve banks and thereby 
limits the ability of the local commercial banks to make short- term 
and working capital loans to local industry. 

Mr. Watxace. Then its general effect is to make credit more diffi- 
cult to get and more expensive to get ? 

Dr. Fisruman. It reduces the availability of credit and increases its 
cost. 

Mr. Wattace. And the purpose of this is to dampen down inflation- 
ary pressures generally ? 

Dr. Fisoman. That is true. 

Mr. Wattace. But if you are dampening down inflationary meas- 
ures generally, what effect does that have on a depressed area ? 

Dr. Fisuman. It will do harm to a depressed area. On the other 
hand, we should recognize that this particular measure will apply only 
in those areas which are better off economically than is West Virginia 
and certain other depressed areas. I don’t think the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond is likely to raise its discount rate in the near future, 
unless there is a sharp improvement in economic conditions. 

Mr. Watace. I notice that one of the four banks which did raise its 
discount rate was Philadelphia. As a matter of fact, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, Wilkes: Barre- 
Hazleton, Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler, Clearfield-DuBois, Lewis- 
town, Lock Haven, Pottsville, Sayre-Athens- Towanda, Sunbury- 
Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Uniontown-Connellsville, and Williams- 
port are all depressed areas. 

The only point I am getting at is that there may be inflationary pres- 
sures over the country generally, but we have these pockets of unem- 
ployment. I was wondering if in your judgment as an economist, a 
measure such as the bill that we are considering here would be help- 
ful in helping these areas to get credit in the face of the fact that 
credit generally is being tightened ? 
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Dr. FisuMan. Yes; it would’ be exceedingly helpful, and, also, I 
would like to say I do not. support the move of the Federal Reserve to 
raise the discount rate even in these four areas. 

Mr. Watuace. But that is a fact, and I wanted to get that in the 
record. 

Senator Byrp. Those who oppose this measure say that it may en- 
courage the relocation of one area to a depressed area and that, by so 
encouraging it to move, it might therefore create unemployment in 
the area in which it was originally located. 

Let me read to you a portion of the phraseology of the bill: 

No such assistance shall be provided in any area if such Administrator deter- 
mines that it will assist in relocating business operations from one area to an- 
other, when such assistance will result in substantial detriment to the area of 
original location by increasing unemployment. 

Do you believe that that phraseology adequately would prevent the 
thing that the opponents are stressing ? 

Dr. Fisuman. I think that-phraseology is important and, if prop- 
erly interpreted and administered, I think it would effectively answer 
the opposing point you made. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Fishman, would you be available in the after- 
noon if the committee would want you to appear again ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes: I would. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti. 


STATEMENT OF S. J. ANGOTTI, FOR THE MAYOR, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti, would you state your name for the 
record, your address and capacity in which you appear ? 

Mr. Ancortr. S. J. Angotti is my name. I reside at 514 Callen 
Avenue in the city of Morgantown, and I appear in behalf of the 
mayor of the city of Morgantown. 

enator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I want to apologize to the 
committee for not being here when I was first called. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti, we are grateful for your presence 
today, and you owe the committee no apology. 

Mr. Ancortt. Well, I do, because I asked the privilege of appearing 
as soon as possible. My wife is in the hospital, in fact, I am supposed 
to be up there right now taking her home. She will be wondering 
what happened to me. 

But as I stated, I am appearing before the committee in behalf of 
the mayor of the city of Morgantown, who, a few hours ago, had 
something come up that made it evident that he could not be able to 
appear before the committee. He saw me in a certain place of busi- 
ness in the city of Morgantown, and he asked if I would appear 
before the committee in his behalf. I would like to make it clear that 
I appear before the committee only for the reason of reading this 
statement by the mayor. Solely for that reason and not as an expert 
or even a semiexpert in the field of economics. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti, we are grateful that he has prepared a 
statement, and we are also grateful to you for your kindness in appear- 
ing before the committee to submit his statement. 
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Let me say, too, that the committee wishes to apologize to you for 
the delay that has been caused you. You may proceed in any way you 
wish. 


Mr. Ancortt. I will read the following statement, dated March the 
6th, 1959, addressed to the Honorable Robert C. Byrd, Senator from 
West Virginia, and gentlemen of this committee. From: Herman V. 
Walker, mayor, city of Morgantown, Morgantown, W. Va. 


It is an impossibility for me to appear before this august body of men con- 
cerning the economic conditions in our area. However, I do submit this mem- 
orandum and request it be incorporated in your minutes. 

Here in Monongalia County we have a population of approximately 60,000 
people. Out of this 60,000 population figure, approximately 6,000 are unemployed. 
This figure will not show up at the local unemployment office for the reason 
that many of the unemployed have exhausted their unemployment compensation ; 
others were working at odd jobs (no longer available) not covered by unem- 
ployment compensation, and others have joined the ranks of the DPA’s when- 
ever they can get on relief. The greater majority of the unemployed are fathers 
who have large families to support. 

The leading industries of our county have been chemicals, coal, glass and 
glassware. However, today the chemical industry is practically nil. In 1954, 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. employed approximately 1,000 people. Today the 
number employed is approximately 110 overall and the plant is operating on a 
very limited basis. 


T will deviate from the statement. It is obvious that if something 
isn’t done in the near future as to the prospect. of selling it or unless 
the Government remains, reinstituting some type of industry, it will 


close down, as everyone in the room and members of the committee 
know. 


Senator Byrn. Excuse me, Mr. Angotti. What kind of products 
have been manufactured at that plant? 

Mr. Ancortt. There are a lot of other people here present who 
probably could answer that better than I can. 


The coal industry has greatly decreased the number employed. Many coal 
mines in our area are either closed or are working a limited work week. This 
ean be attributed to several factors, but one of the major reasons for this, I 
believe, is imported residual oil. Also, West Germany recently imposed a $4.50 
per ton on coal imports, and certainly our area will feel the pinch of this. 
Many miners have been laid off because of a slack coal market. Also, many of 
these unemployed miners are past the age of 45, and coal companies generally 
frown upon employing miners past this age group. Here in Monongalia County, 
industry diversification is limited and it isan impossibility for our surplus labor 
to be reemployed under present conditions. I have worked in the coal mines of 
this county and State, and I know from experience the hardship and suffering 
many of our mine families experience. Many of our mine families merely exist. 
It was an impossibility for the various organizations in Morgantown to fill the 
requests for food and clothing at Christmastime. We have children in dire need 
of shoes and clothing, and many parents will give this as the reason for their 
children not being in school. The present Veterans of Foreign Wars organiza- 
tion in Morgantown is conducting a clothing drive for our needy families. 

The glass industries have been and are hard hit. Many of these industries 
experience periods of fluctuation in employment and unemployment. One of the 
greatest detriments to the glass industry in our area is the amount of foreign- 
made glassware found on our market. Millions of dollars’ worth of glassware 
come in from Japan and European countries to compete with American-made 
glassware. 


Senator Byrv. Mr. Angotti, may T interrupt you to say there that 
if I recall correctly—and T say this because you have made a very 


ertinent point—in 1948, 15,000 boxes of plate glass were imported 
into the country, each box having 50 square feet of glass. Eight years 
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later, in 1956, 4.5 million, of such: boxes were imported .into the 
country. 

Mr. Ancorri. Yes,sir. [Reading:] 

We have given these countries millions of dollars in foreign aid—helped them 
build factories to compete. with our own industry. Here in Morgantown, you 
can enter any store in town that sells glassware and can purchase items. imported 
from foreign countries. Glassware made in foreign countries is made with cheap 
labor and certainly there is no comparison as to living standards of people. I 
am not an isolationist nor am I against foreign trade. However, I do believe that 
a limited curb on imported glassware should be effected by Congress where im- 
ported glassware is destroying the market for American-made glassware, and 
then instability of industry and labor is the natural result. 

We think of the United States as being the richest nation in the world. Also, 
we have the highest living standard of any nation in the world. Certainly, I feel 
that it is a disgrace and travesty to our way of life when so many of our people 
are unemployed, foundering relief rolls, and hundreds seeking employment—any 
type of employment. 

I recommend that Congress should take one or all of the following steps to 
help the economic situation in our area: 

1. Extension of the temporary unemployment compensation program which 
will expire March 31. 

2. Vigorous protest to West Germany in levying a duty of $4.50 per ton on 
coal imports from the United States, and much of this coal comes from our area. 

3. Put a curb on residual oil imports to the United States. 

4+. Creation.of Federal projects or make Federal funds available for our area. 
The Federal projects or funds could be utilized in building of roads, airport, 
Decker’s Creek flood control, street paving projects, public library, etc. 

5. Get the ordnance plant into full-time operation as quickly as possible. 

6. Give tax writeoff to industries that. want to locate in our area or any 
present industry that desires a program of expansion. 

7. Impose curbs on imported glassware. 

It is hoped that Congress will take immediate steps to aid our area. Gentle- 
men, we need help and we need it now. 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti, do you have any additional comments 
that you would like to add? 

Mr. Ancorrtt. Only one additional comment. I say it facetiously. 
As I said, my wife is presently in the hospital and the doctor hasn’t 
been paid and the hospital hasn’t been paid, so if you could possibly 
write a rider to this bill to help me, I would appreciate it. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Angotti, may I say that I am sure the mayor 
would glow with pride could he have been here to hear you present his 
statement. You have delivered this statement. in your usual good 
form, Mr. Angotti, and the committee is deeply grateful for your 
presence and for the statement of the honorable mayor. 

Mr. Ancortt. Modestly, I thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Would Mr. Truman Johnson please come forward 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, Mr. Trotter here will speak for the 
association. 

Senator Byrp. All right, would both of you like to sit at the table? 

The committee welcomes today Mr. Truman Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Northern West Virginia Coal Association, Fairmont, 
W. Va. He has with him Mr. James F. Trotter. Mr. Trotter, would 
you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. TROTTER, PRESIDENT, NORTHERN WEST 
VIRGINIA COAL ASSOCIATION, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. Trorrer. My name is James F. Trotter. I am president of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Association. 
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Senator Byrp. Where do you live, Mr. Trotter? 

Mr. Trorrer. I live in Morgantown. 

Senator Byrp. You live in Morgantown? Thank you. You may 
proceed. ’ : 

Mr. Trorrer. My name is James F. Trotter and I am president 
of the Northern West Virginia Coal Association, a voluntary asso- 
ciation of coal producers in northern West Virginia, with headquar- 
ters in Fairmont, W. Va., and whose member companies in the year 
1958 produced 19,127,861 tons of bituminous coal, from 13 counties 
located in this northern section of West Virginia. Our whole dis- 
trict of northern West Virginia produced approximately 34 million 
tons of coal during the year 1958. i 

In 1957 the whole district of northern West Virginia produced 
44,084,954 tons of coal, as compared to approximately 34 million 
tons of coal produced in the year 1958, or a loss of over 10 million 
tons which amounts to a percentage*loss of 23 percent. 

Tn 1957 this district employed an average of 16,222 men in the coal 
mines, but at the close of 1958, there were only approximately 12,000 
men working in our mines in northern West Virginia, or a loss in 
manpower of over 4,000 men, or 26 percent. 

The payroll loss to this district and to our various communities 
through having over 4,000 coal miners out of work would amount 
to approximately $2 million per month. 

The loss of over 4,000 miners in 1958, referred to above, was due 
to their being furloughed from their employment because of lack of 
business, and as far as we know, those men are still unemployed, or 
at least a large majority of them. 

Only a comparatively few of our miners are now enjoying a full 
workweek. Some of them are down as low as 2 days per week and 
less. The average workweek in our mines is now about 3.5 days 
per week, 

Another factor in the large number of furloughs made here in 
1958 was due to increased mechanization in this field. On account 
of the intense competition that our coal operators are experiencing 
from gas and oil, they have been forced to spend many millions of 
dollars in laborsaving equipment and preparation facilities in order 
to meet that competition and try to hold the business we have built 
up over the years. This district is now more than 93 percent mech- 
anized in our underground mines. 

Our coal operators are also having their difficulties right now, 
because they cannot get sufficient price for their coal to pay the in- 
creased costs due to the wage increases granted the contract men in the 
agreement signed in December 1958. Such increases in wages in 
past years have been handled, at least in part, by some price increases 
to the consumers of our coal. There are not normal times, however, 
and our operators, because of the poor marketing conditions which 
prevail, have not been able to raise their prices to the consumers to 
offset the increased costs. Therefore, our operators are absorbing 
those increases, many with considerable diftculty and with great 
hardship to others. ; 

Over 50 percent of our tonnage goes to the East and much of it 
goes to the public utilities, and it is shipped at a freight rate dif- 
ferential of at least 25 cents per ton against the majority of coal 
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operators in northern West Virginia, and with our railroad fuel busi- 
ness for this field now gone, the utility market is the only large 
customer we have left for our coal in this field. 

Due to the lack of demand for our coal, the railroads and practi- 
cally all local merchants have been directly or indirectly adversely 
affected, because coal production is such a large part of our economy 
in this section of West Virginia. 

Foreign residual oil in our eastern seaboard has been an extremely 
troublesome competitor for us here in northern West Virginia. De- 
spite all of our efforts with the Congress and with the administra- 
tion over the past several years, we have not yet been able to obtain 
relief, either by voluntary action on the part of oil companies or by 
the establishment of quotas by the administration. 

Imports of foreign residual oil, according to U.S. Bureau of Mines 
figures, for the period January 1, 1959, to February 20, 1959, which 
is 51 days, amount to 41,279,500 barrels, or a daily average of 809,400 
barrels. Using the conversion factor of 1 ton of coal equals to 4,167 
barrels of oil, the bituminous coal equivalent for the number of bar- 
rels of residual oil just mentioned would equal 9,907,100 tons of 
bituminous coal for the first 51 days of this year, or the equivalent 
of a daily average of 194,300 tons of coal. 

In the first 51 days of 1958, the import of foreign residual oil 
amounted to 33,274,000 barrels, or 652,400 barrels per day. There- 
fore, in the first 51 days of this year, an increase of 8,005,500 barrels, 
or a staggering 24.1 percent has occurred over the same period last 
year. 

Day by day, this foreign residual oil import situation becomes pro- 

ressively worse as far as the bituminous coal industry is concerned. 
Northern West Virginia participates in a very substantial way in 
the public utility business on our eastern seaboard, which is the 
principal user of residual oil. 

We sincerely hope and trust that the Congress and the admmistra- 
tion in Washington will take cognizance of the situation prevalent 
in our district and will make every effort to afford us some con- 
structive relief from the present situation by any sound means that 
they may choose to pursue. 

That ends my statement. At this time I would like to express 
the appreciation of our association, as well as the individual coal 
operators in our field, to both of you Senators, Senator Byrd and 
Senator Randolph, for the work and effort that you have put into 
solving the residual oil problem. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. I appreciate that compli- 
ment. We have certainly tried our best. We do recognize the disas- 
trous effects of imports of residual oil upon our coal markets, and 
T think that I can say to you that we have certainly left no stone 
unturned in our efforts to do something about this. 

Senator Randolph and I and the entire West Virginia delegation 
have approached this from a bipartisan senslpoint, realizing that 
it is a bipartisan matter. We have gone to the Director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense Mobilization, we have gone to the Dep.rtment 
of the Interior, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense and, finally, we have gone to the 
President of the United States. 
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We think you have presented a statement here which substantiates 
the position that we ike taken in this regard, and I assure you 
that your statements will be not only useful i in the consideration of 
this legislation, but will be useful in consideration of other legisla- 
tive matters as well. 

I have no questions. We appreciate very much your time and the 
effort you have put forth in submitting this statement to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Trorrer. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN JOHNSON, NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
COAL ASSOCIATION, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. Jounson. Senator, I just want to add my voice of appreciation 
for both your efforts and Senator Randolph’s on our behalf, not only 
on the part of the coal industry, but for all industry. I hope that 
eventually some constructive solution will be found, and I think it 
will. 

With regard to your suggestion about industry, we do need addi- 
tional industries and diversification of industries. We ought to have 
Government plants down here to help take up the slack in, this unem- 
ployment situation. But as you have pointed out, Senator, it is going 
to take a period of time to accomplish that. But the quickest way 
you can help us now, I think, is put foreign residual oil on a quota 
basis and right away. 

I was talking to a very large coal man out in Cincinnati last week, 
and I said to him, “Why hasn't coal followed along with the upgrade 
of steel production?” And he answered me in one word: “Oil.” 

If you can accomplish that quickly, that is the quickest way that 
you can help us right now. Senator, that is all I have to say. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Do both of you gentlemen appear in support of this legislation ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, by all means. 

Mr. Trorrer. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you, from what you have heard and read of the 
proposals, appear in support of the Douglas proposal or of the Dirksen 
proposal or the Scott measure ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I say, from what you say—I am not too conversant 
about the bills—the Douglas bill is the most sound and progressive 
to help us down here. We need it very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

I have received a telegram from the Honorable Arch A. Moore, Jr., 
Representative of the First District of West Vi irginia. I would like 
to read this telegram : 

Would deeply appreciate your making time to hear Andrew Henry of Greater 


Fairmont Development Organization in your hearings at Morgantown. I have 
instructed Mr. Henry to get in touch with you. 


Mr. Henry, we are very pleased that Congressman Moore asked you 
to appear before the committee. We are grateful that you can find it 


possible to do so. Would you please state your full name, your ad- 
dress, and the capacity in which you appear ? 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW L. HENRY, GREATER FAIRMONT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, FAIRMONT, W, VA. 


Mr. Henry. My name is Andrew L. Henry. My address is Fair- 
mont, W. Va. I represent the Greater Fairmont Development. Asso- 
ciation, an organization of 561 people, citizens of Fairmont, Marion 
County, and also the Fairmont Industrial Credit Corp., a corporation 
designed to seek new industry for our area. 

We have been in the business of seeking new industry for approxi- 
mately 3 years. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henry, would you speak just a little louder, 
please, for the benefit of people in the rear of the room? We appre- 
clate so much their presence today, and the room does not lend itself 
too well to one’s being heard. Would you state again, please, the 
capacity in which you appear here before this committee today ? 

Mr. Henry. I am the executive secretary of the Greater Fairmont 
Development Association and the Fairmont Industrial Credit Corp., 
whose purpose is to seek new industry for our immediate area, 

We have over the past few years endeavored to seek industry. The 
biggest thing that we have come up against in fulfillmg what we would 
want is the matter of financing, and through individual subscriptions 
to our organization we have been able to raise some money and been 
able to build one building in which we were immediately able to get 
an industry. We have been able, through other means, to bring in 
about five small industries. 

We have at the present time possibly six concerns that might come 
to our area if we had adequate facilities in the way of buildings. 

We feel, or I personally feel, have felt for about the past. year that 
we would be better off if we tried to develop our own local industries 
and to expand their operations. In someway we have been able to 
do this. We have been able to save about 200 jobs for our local 
industry. 

The things that you mention in this bill are certainly the things 
that we need, and I, speaking for myself, would be in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of 8. 722, the Douglas bill? 

Mr. Henry. S. 722, yes. I am a little at a loss to know in what 
ways this conflicts with the Small Business Administration bill, par- 
ticularly as it was amended in 1958. I had the feeling that that bill 
was supposed to accomplish some of the things that you mention as 
set forth in this bill. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henry, I believe that the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act. made it possible for loans to be extended over a period of 
20 years, but I think it would be necessary to a local corporation to be 
organized, and perhaps our staff consultant here can state something 
concerning the interest rates on money that would be made available 
under the act, and I wish also that the staff consultant would stress 
the differences in the two pieces of legistation, the legislation which 
we refer to as the Small Business Investment Act and the Douglas 
bill. 

Mr. Wattace. Mr. Chairman, the Small Business Investment Act 
was passed by Congress last year for the purpose of filling what is 
generally known asa credit gap for small business all over the country, 
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no matter where it is located. Evidence has shown that the larger 
business enterprises can expand out of retained earnings and out of 
their profits. They have ready access to the capital market through 
floating of bond issues and security issues. 

A small business, which is raising, say, only $100,000 or $300,000 or 
even $1 million, finds that it must pay a large proportion of the 
amount it gets in the form of legal fees and accountants’ fees. The 
fact is that the investor generally is more wary of a smaller business 
concern, so he has greater difficulty in getting credit. The purpose of 
the Small Business Investment Act was to encourage the creation of 
small business investment companies to fill this credit gap by giving 
certain tax advantages and certain loan privileges to these groups. 
But this legislation was aimed at helping small business generally and 
helping to fill this credit gap generally. 

The Douglas bill and these depressed-area bills are aimed at areas 
which are suffering from substantial and prolonged unemployment 
and depressed conditions. It provides for longer period loans to help 
establish new industries in these areas. It provides for lower rates of 
interest on these loans. It is a different purpose completely. 

It may be possible that a small business investment company could 
be formed which would help to create an industry in a depressed area, 
but that would be the exception to the rule. 

Senator Byrp. What would be the maximum loan available under 
the Small Business Investment Company Act? 

Mr. Wauuace. $250,000. 

Senator Byrp. But that maximum does not apply in the case of this 
legislation ? 

Mr. Watxace. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henry, while I have interrupted you, I want to 
ask you something about the five small industries I believe that you 
said had been brought into the area through the efforts of your 
organization. What kind of industries are these ? 

Mr. Henry. One of them is a furniture company, an electronics 
company processing glass and a manufacturer of ice buckets and baby 
seats, and a small sewing industry, a very small sewing industry. 

Senator Brrp. What is the number of the persons employed ? 

Mr. Henry. Oh, the number is small. The number right at the 
present time, I think, is 62. 

Senator Byrp. The total number for the five industries ? 

Mr. Henry. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Are these mostly men or mostly women ? 

Mr. Henry. Mostly men. 

Senator Byrrp. What assistance did your organizations have to give 
these industries in inducing them to come into the area? 

Mr. Henry. We had to buy preferred stock in one of them in order 
that he could come in. Another one, we had to furnish the building 
on a purchase rental basis, and the other two, we had to secure their 
loan at the banks. 

Senator Byrp. I understand you have indicated that you are hope- 
fully looking forward to the location of six additional concerns? 

Mr. Henry. If we can get buildings. 

Senator Byrp. If you can get billings ¢ 
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Mr. Henry. If we can get them financed, and we cannot get the 
local financing through our banks. 

Senator Byrp. Why ? 

Mr. Henry. The banks are not large enough to justify the size 
loans that we would need, and generally the people might not be able 
to cna under normal banking procedures. It is purely venture 
capital. 

Senator Byrp. How much money would be needed ? 

Mr. Henry. It involves three 20,000-square-foot buildings and 
two 15,000-square-foot buildings and one 10,000, all together, at about 
$8 a square foot, somewhere in the neighborhood of $250,000. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the Small Business Administration 
could be helpful ? 

Mr. Henry. Oh, I think they could be helpful. I have had con- 
siderable contact with the Small Business Administration, but it has 
been very slow. Yesterday I was informed that one had been com- 
pleted that had been started 11 months ago. 

Senator Byrp. One loan has been in the process of study over a 
period of 11 months? 

Mr. Henry. Over a period of 11 months. In noticing the activi- 
ties of the Small Business Administration in West Virginia compared 
to other States through the records that they put out, the le of 
West Virginia are not getting very much advantage of the. mall 
Business Administration. Why that is, I don’t know, unless they are 
understaffed and things of that nature. 

Senator Byrp. I take it, then, that your greatest need is securing 
the additional concerns is money ¢ 

Mr. Henry. Is money. I had two firms yesterday that talked to 
me about expansion. They are presently operating industries, but 
they both need in the tieltibithkied of $35,000, and it cannot be 
gotten through the local banks. We would have to have outside 
financing. 

Senator Byrp. Why can it not be gotten through the local banks? 

Mr. Henry. Simply because they are fairly new firms and they 
don’t have the background. While they are making money, it is not 
in sufficient valume to justify the banks accepting their applications. 

Senator Byrp. Do they need long-term loans ? 

Mr. Henry. They need long:term loans, and the banks are not 
interested in taking long-term loans. 

Senator Brrp. What would be the interest rates if the banks were 
to make the loans? 

Mr. Henry. Six percent. 

Senator Byrp. And over how long a period ? 

Mr. Henry. The best we have been able to get—and they have been 
small—have been 5 years. We have had some bank participation in 


small-business loans, but they have almost invariably wanted them 
to stay to a 5-year period. 


Senator Byrp. Is that not long enough ? 

Mr. Hewry. It works a hardship on a new industry or any small 
industry to try to pay off that quick. It cuts down the working 
capital to such an extent that they are not effective. 


Senator Brrp. Do you have in mind any sources of outside capital 
which might be drawn upon ? 
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Mr. Henry. We have talked to: insurance companies on different 
occasions concerning these buildings, but if the person really needs 
it, he can’t get it. Tf you don't need it, you can get it pretty easily 
from the insurance companies. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that again, please ? 

Mr. Henry. From the banks and the insurance companies, if you 
(lon’t need the money, you can get it. But if you are in need of it 
for working capital and expansion, it is very difficult to get. 

Senator Byrp, Of course, the moneys provided under this legisla- 
tion would not be for working capital. 

Mr. Henry. No; I realize that. 

Senator Rannoien. Senator Byrd, I want to interrupt, and I hope 
it is not a facetious statement, with reference to a statement, you 
recall, by a witness at, Beckley. His telling of some of the problems 
in receiving credit. He said that there were some bankers that he 
had approached who wanted collateral which included both blood 
and gold. That was his expression of the problem that he faces. 

Senator Byrp. Yes; we are not being critical of the local lending 
agencies at all. We think they perform an important function in the 
economics of the community. But we do feel that legislation is 
needed whereby long-term loans and low-interest capital can be made 
available to the very kind of concerns and industries that you are 
expressing an interest in getting here. I think you have made some 
excellent points in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. Henry. Over the past year, I would say, representatives of 
the Government have come in asking us to secure people to bid 
on work that the different defense departments use, such as the Navy 
and the Army and the Air Force. They have asked us to help them 
get subcontractors. We have continually gotten local industry to send 
in bids. They told.us that the larger concerns, for all of their labor 
and costs of material, were adding on for overhead around 385 percent. 
I know that nothing anywhere near that type of overhead was added 
onto the cost of labor and materials of the bids that. we put in, but 
we have been unsuccessful in getting any of that type of business. 

One other thing that I feel would be most helpful to this general 
area and the area.of West Virginia would be the extension of the 
Federal highway, interstate highway from Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, down through Morgantown, Fairmont, on through central 
West Virginia to Beckley. I would say that. would do more to im- 
mediately help this central area of West Virginia and this part of West 
Virginia than almost anything else that we could do, 

Senator Byrp. I believe, Mr. Henry, at the beginning of your state- 
ment you indicated that the great need is for adequate funds, ade- 
quate financial assistance, if you are to hope to get new industries in 
the area. Do you feel, then, that S. 722 would provide that adequate 
financial assistance ? 

Mr. Henry. I would say that it would, properly administered. 

Senator Byrp. Then let me ask this: Do you feel that it might be 
more properly administrated under the auspices of the Department of, 
Commerce, or do you think that we might naturally expect a better 
administration and a more effective implementation of the legisla- 
tion if it were put into the hands of a separate, independent agency 
whose responsibility it would be to carry out the functions of this 
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legislation, an agency which would have no additional burdens as were 
referred to by Senator Randolph ? 

Mr. Henry. I definitely feel it would be better administered and 
be more effective. 

Senator Byrp. Under a separate agency ? 

Mr. Henry. Under aseparate agency ; yes. 

Senator Byrp. What do you think about the $75 million grant fea- 
ture of the Douglas bill for public facilities for those communities that 
cannot lift themselves up by their own bootstraps, cannot secure 
moneys through loan for the construction of access roads, industrial 
parks, industrial water facilities and so on ? 

Mr. Henry. I think if we don’t have it we will never get it. I think 
it is an absolute necessity to get it for most of the communities, par- 
ticularly in West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henry, do you think that this legislation is per- 
manent enough in its intended effects ? 

Mr. Henry. I think so; yes. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the revolving loan feature in itself 
assures a permanency of result ? 

Mr. Henry. It certainly should. 

Senator Byrrp. Why? Because the moneys are taken out of the 
funds, repaid into the funds, they are loaned again, they are repaid 
again, they are loaned again and over and over and over, extending 
over a period of years. 

Mr. Henry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henry, I have no further questions. 

Senator Randolph, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ranpotpn. No, Senator Byrd, I think his testimony was 
very helpful. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you. I compliment you on your excellent 
testimony. It will be useful to the committee, Mr. Henry, and thank 
you very much for coming. 

We are going to try to proceed a while longer before we recess for 
lunch, because there are certain others who have indicated the neces- 
sity of their appearing this morning. 

Mr. Bozman, Mr. Bozman, would you please identify yourself 
for the purpose of the record. 


STATEMENT OF A. S. BOZMAN, RETAIL BUSINESS BUREAU, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Bozman. I am A. S. Bozman; T live in the Morgantown area. 

Senator Byrp. What is your occupation, Mr. Bozman, or what is 
your position ? 

Mr. Bozman. I am the local Ward’s store manager representing the 
retail business bureau. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of Montgomery Ward & Co.? 

Mr. Bozman. Montgomery Ward. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Bozman, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Bozman. Yes, I do. 

Senator Brrp. Would you prefer to include it in the record and 
make informal comments in regard to certain points in the prepared 
statement, or would you prefer to read the statement ? 
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Mr. Bozman. I would like to read the statement that I have. 
Senator Byrp. Then you may very well proceed. 

Mr. Bozman. Senator Robert Byrd, chairman of the subcommittee 
investigating depressed areas, your associates, my fellow residents of 
the Morgantown area, for the purpose of the record and identifica- 
tion, I am A. S. Bozman, employed as manager of the Montgomery 
Ward store here and now speaking as a representative of the Mor- 
gantown Retail Business Bureau, an organization of businessmen of 
this district. 

At the outset, permit me to express the appreciation of the group 
I represent, as well as all other responsible organizations for the in- 
vitation your committee has extended, as well as the rare opportunity 
this hearing provides to us, as well as those you and your committee 
represent—a rare opportunity for us to present our views to you with- 
out being involved in an expensive trip to Washington and equally a 
fine opportunity for your group to ascertain by observation conditions 
as they now exist in this State. 

We are grateful, indeed, your committee recognizes the special 
plight of West Virginia in its failure to recover as rapidly as desir- 
able from the recession that has plagued our Nation, but we take new 
hope since your committee has come amongst us that in this exchange 
of information some lasting benefits may accrue. 

Precisely, therefore, Senator Byrd, I beg your permission to read 
the official statement of the Morgantown Retail Business Bureau. It 
follows: 

There has been a sales decrease in the retail business in the Morgantow1 
area during the past year of from 9 to 13 percent depending on the particular 
type of business involved. In the automobile business, however, the decrease 
has been much greater with the best available records indicating a decline of 
37 percent over the previous 12-month period. 

But the sales decline does not tell the entire picture; indeed, I wish 
it did. However, our unit sales, in the retail world, are even worse 
than the casual record would indicate. The major contributing fac- 
tors to this deplorable situation are the following: Closing of the 
Morgantown Ordnance Works and the reduction in force and em- 
ployable hours of the basic economy of our area: the coal industry. 

Our records, the Morgantown Retail Bureau and other sources, re- 
veal that in 1958 only 27 percent of our sales came from the coal 
industry as compared with 40 percent in 1955. And what may we do 
about it ? 

Obviously, a need for diversification of our economic storehouse 
would be in order, since we can no longer expect on a per capita basis, 
the coal industry to support a major part of our population as it has 
for so long in bygone years. 

I am sure you gentlemen are well aware of the fact that a 13-percent 
decrease in sales means a 25-percent decrease in profits. Since our 
gross sales tax is based on volume and Federal tax is based on profit, 
the loss in revenue to the city, as well as to the Federal Government, 
is creating a hardship on both. ; 

Senator Byrp. Do you know what the loss in regard to—— 

Mr. Bozman. The loss last year was 22.9 in gross revenue for the 
city in the Morgantown Retail Bureau. 

Senator Byrp. You had a loss of 22.9 percent ? 
Mr. Bozman. Yes; 22.9 percent. 
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Official figures from the local unemployment bureau reveal that 
at the end of October 1958, there were 3,550 people unemployed, 17.9 
percent of our total work force, as compared to ckeber 1957 of 1250, 
6.1 percent of our total labor force. 

The retail business bureau has requested that I appeal to your com- 
mittee to do everything possible to make attractive offers to industry 
to locate in the distressed areas. 

In closing, I would like to say that the retail business bureau can- 
not look into the future with optimism for a growing community, 
unless some immediate action is taken by your committee. 

Senator Byrp. The percentage of decrease in sales that you referred 
to were in 1958 as compared with 1957 ? 

Mr. Bozman. I was referring to this decrease in revenue that the 
city collected last year. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Bozman. It was 22.9 percent. below the previous year. The 
sales decreases that I have referred to, of course, are scattered. They 
are anywhere from 9 percent, and some of them are even greater than 
Lhave spoken about in my report, although these were the most factual 
figures that we could get. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bozman, I believe that you are the first witness 
who has dealt with the effect on retail sales that has resulted from 
the unemployment conditions, and you have completed the prepared 
statement. I would like to encourage you to comment additionally 
in this regard. 

Mr. Bozman. Of course, sales have been decreasing for the past 
year and a half almost steadily. There were one or two scattered 
months, of course, that we had increases. I might add that they are 
continuing. In January of 1959 we had another loss in our area here 
of sales over January 1958. Of course, that is a loss on a loss. 

Senator Byrp. Are you referring to— 

Mr. Bozman. I am referring to the retail business in Morgantown. 
I am referring to the retail department stores for the most part. Of 
course, you well know that the automotive sales around in this area 
are down considerably. As a matter of fact, in some cases even 
worse than the 37 percent that we have indicated. But those are 
factual figures. We had members come up and visit with me, and 
those were the statements which they gave me. 

Senator Byrp. Can you tell something about the repossessions, 
about whether or not repossessions have increased in the past year 
or year and a half? 

Mr. Bozman. Oh, yes, by a great degree. We are, of course, having 
to take back this merchandise from the customers because they can- 
not pay for it, and at the same time, they cannot pay their accounts 
off, so naturally they are just charged off. It is a loss of profit and 
also to the city—or I should say to the Federal Government. That is 
a decrease in profit. 

Senator Byrp. What items, generally, are being repossessed ? 

Mr. Bozman. Appliances and furniture, those are mostly the items 
that would be repossessed. 

Senator Byrp. And automobiles? 


Mr. Bozman. I can’t speak for the automotive business, other than 
what I have quoted. 
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Senator Byrp. Can you tell us something about bankruptcies in 
the area? Are they on the i increase ? 

Mr. Bozman. I cannot: I am sorry; I do not have the informa- 
tion to tell you whether it is on the increase or decrease. 

Senator Byrp. The decrease in sales, would you explain that fur- 
ther? Is it a decrease in sales of luxuries and/or semiluxuries, or is 
the decrease evident all the way across the board ¢ 

Mr. Bozman. We classify this in three lines of merchandise, the 
soft lines, which are the clothing end of business, the hard lines, which 
is the hardware and the appliances, and furniture, which is the 
middle line of the business. Naturally, the decrease is greater in the 
hard lines and in furniture and appliances than it is in the soft lines, 
because of the fact some of those, like refrigerators, even though a 
necessity today, people can do without. But they must have clothing. 
So the decreases in certain areas are greater than they are in others. 

Senator Brrp. Of course, Montgomer y Ward, fortunately, is able 
to make up for some of the lost ; sales in other areas, but what about 
the local, what about the small businessmen who have no other retail 
outlets in other areas? There is no way for them to make up for 
these losses here, is there ? 

Mr. Bozman. No; there isn’t. They are terribly affected; they 
are very hard hit, the small businesses in Morgantown. I think in 
some cases that the decrease is even worse than they have made known, 
because we in the retail business just do not like to say that we have 
had a bad year. So I believe that probably it is worse than was 
even made known to me. 

Senator Byrn. Yesterday one of the witnesses presented to the com- 

mittee some photographs of streets in certain small towns in West 
Virginia, and these photographs showed that in an area encompassing 
perh: aps as many as 20 business houses, only two or three of the busi- 
ness houses were still operating. Are there areas in this section, Mr. 
Bozman, wherein there has been a great number of business closures ? 

Mr. Bozman. We have had some business closures. We have had 
some appliance stores—when I say “some appliance stores,” I can 
think of one particularly—and there has been some business closure 
during the past year. Of course, there haven’t been too many around 
the Mor ‘gantown area. You see, the one big thing that has been of 
tremendous help to us here is, of course, the college. We do not depend 
entirely on coal, but if it weren’t for that, it would have been real, 
real bad. 

Senator Byrp. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Bozman, to what 
college do you refer ¢ 

Mr. Bozman. I am talking about the University of West Virginia. 

Senator Brno. So if it were not for the University of West Virginia 
being here 

Mr. Bozman. And also the expansion of the university. 

Senator Byrn. And also the expansion of the university, your com- 
munity would be much more seriously affected than it presently is? 

Mr. Bozman. That is right, sir. 

Senator .Brrp. What about the surrounding communities? Can 
you point specifically to certain communities in the area on the periph- 
ery of your Morgantown unit wherein there have been a great number 
of business houses that have closed in the last year or two? 
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Mr. Bozman. No, sir. You see, Morgantown is the largest area of 
shopping. In the small, outlying areas there are very few stores. I 
don’t know of any business houses that have closed duri ing the year, or 
the last couple of years. There probably are, but I do not know about 
them. 

Senator Byrp. Has your firm suffered substantial losses from debts 
that you have been unable to collect and from the sales of equipment 
which you have been unable to repossess ? 

Mr. Bozman. The repossessions and the amount of money: un- 
collected for the year of 1958 was greater than the past 5 years com- 
bined. 

Senator Byrp. Greater than the past 5 years combined ? 

Mr. Bozman. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of 

Mr. Bozman. Our Montgomery Ward. I cannot speak for the rest 
of the retail business, but I would assume that ever ything is relative 
there, probably about even. 

Senator Byrp. Would it not be a fairly correct position to assume 
that the losses would be even greater with smaller businessmen who 
do not have the facilities which are at your disposal to determine the 
credit ratings and to look into the financial situations of some of the 
customers ? 

Mr. Bozman. It could be, although I would not like to state posi- 
tively that they would be higher. We carry an assortment of mer- 
chandise. Of course, you know that credit is not extended in some 
cases by independents to the degree it is in our store. 

Senator Byrp. I believe you have indicated your support of the 
Douglas bill, or at least you have indicated support of legislation of 
the nature of the Douglas’ bill, is that correct. 

Mr. Bozman. That is right. Our group has not been able to com- 
pletely study the Douglas bill, but from listening this morning, I am 
sure that we would support this bill. As to the particulars, we 
thought probably your committee would be in a lot better position to 
work out the particulars of it. The only thing that we can say here 
and now is that we know that we need help, that we need to be pulled 
up. We have vision, and we would like to use it. 

Senator Brrpo. How would this bill’s enactment benefit your firm 
and similar firms, Mr. Bozman ? 

Mr. Bozman. I feel as though new industry would certainly help 
us. The more employment we have, the greater the sales and, of 
course, the more the sales, the more revenue for the city it would 
make. We would have a much better city to live in and, of course, 
we would get more Federal tax for the Government. I think it would 
help in many, many ways. In the year 1956 when unemployment was 
at its low, business was very good. But since that time, or since the 
beginning or middle of 1957, it has been declining. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Bozman, for a very cogent and suc- 
cinct presentation. I feel that you have given the committee some- 
thing that we have not secured elsewhere, and we appreciate very much 
your patience in waiting, and we are grateful for your willingness 
and, yes, even your desire to appear before this committee. 

Mr. Bozman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Pat Beacom. 
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Mr. Beacom, I, of course, welcome you before this committee. I 
have known you over a period of several years. I appreciate so much 
your willingness to give testimony. I wish that for the purpose of 
the record you would identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF J. PATRICK BEACOM, CITY DIRECTOR, 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. Bracom. My name is J. Patrick Beacom. I reside at 713 Fair- 
mont Avenue in Fairmont, W. Va. I am city director of the city of 
Fairmont, one of four commissioners who, by an unusual form of 
charter and government, run the city of Fairmont. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Beacom. Not prepared in the sense that I would prefer to give 
it to the committee, because it is mostly my own notes, and I would 
prefer to make my statement to the record. 

Senator Byrp. Very well, we would like you to proceed in any way 
you prefer. 

Mr. Bracom. Thank you. First of all, I should like to say that I 
am deeply grateful to your chairman, Senator Douglas, and more 
especially to our own Senators, Robert Byrd and Jennings Randolph, 
for the opportunity accorded the people of West Virginia, through 
the several public hearings held in our State, to present the unhappy 
picture of economic distress in a State with so many diversified natural 
resources. 

Much that I would say in behalf of S. 722 has already been said by 
witnesses who have been heard, and so as not to be repetitious to the 
point where I would take the valued time of this committee, I shall 
confine my remarks to the city of Fairmont and my home county of 
Marion. 

Fairmont, a fine and progressive city of some 31,000 people, is the 
hub of Marion County with a population of approximately 77,000 
persons. We like to think of our industry in the city and county as 
diversified and not completely dependent upon our valued coal in- 
dustry. Yet, as of the first of 1959, Fairmont and Marion County 
were in dire economic distress due to unemployment. 

My figures for Marion County as of January 1959 computed from 
records and information supplied my office in city hall by the U.S. 
Employment Service, employers and laborers, workers and officials 
both, indicate that 18.5 percent of Marion employables were out of 
work. There were upward of 4,100 receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, while many, many others still unemployed had already 
previously exhausted their compensation. 

Added to this, about 10,000 families are receiving surplus food 
commodities in Marion County, and this all adds up to a most dis- 
tressing condition for any community. 

Senator Byrp. What percentage of the population of Marion Coun- 
ty is eligible for surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Breacom. From our records it would appear that about 30 

reent are. Some of the unemployed as of the January date have 

n returned again to full employment, I am happy to say, today, 
by the Westinghouse plant of the Westinghouse Electric Corp., the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and the Fairmont aluminum companies 
which have plants in Fairmont. 
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Senator Byrrp. Excuse me, Mr. Beacom. In what city is the ware- 
house located from where the surplus foods are disseminated through 
the northern area of West Virginia ? 

Mr. Beacom. In Fairmont. And since these persons have been 
called back to work by these plants that I have mentioned, it has 
taken some of the load from the U.S. Employment Service on un- 
employment compensation. Yet, the total returned to work from the 
original layoffs of last fall were only between 500 and 600 in num- 
bers, which is a small percentage of the ‘re aB wee unemployed 
caused by the reduced coal production resulting from mechanization 
of the mines in our area. 

What is going to happen to these permanently unemployed? If 
they are young enough, in many instances they have already left our 
State and our community or are leaving. Those who are not in a 
position to leave because of age or other family commitments, must 
have some form of relief, by new industry, perhaps, and I like to 
think that perhaps public works projects might be found to take up 
some of the slack. 

S. 722 does not include provisions for that type of relief, and while 
it will eventually help all communities when passed, I do not think 
that it goes far enough at this time or furnish the immediate relief 
that is so necessary in these distressed areas now. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Beacom, I think you are exactly right. How- 
ever, there would be some movement in that direction resulting from 
the granting of moneys to certain communities for the construction of 
public facilities. 

Mr. Bracom. I understand. You know, of course, that we in city 
government are especially interested in anything that could possibly 
affect the eventual appropriations of funds that it would be possible 
for us to dispense in public works to put those that are unemployed 
in gainful employment. 

Perhaps, as we have talked about, some type of emergency legisla- 
tion might come from the hearings that you are having here in the 
State. The testimony that comes to this committee from the various 
witnesses might in itself have some effect upon your committee deter- 
mining whether or not such emergency legislation is necessary. 
hope that it will. I believe that only sound legislation properly ad- 
ministered, that is, after it has become law, public works properly ad- 
ministered and sound would serve the purpose in West Virginia. It 
has been previously stated that perhaps the so-called Federal highway 
which we have heard considerable about in West Virginia, linking 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, would be helpful. I concur in the 
suggestion that if such construction of a superhighway or a Federal 
highway could come about, it would help to reduce the surplus labor 
pool in this area, 

Senator Byrp. I think, Mr. Beacom, you will agree with me that 
any such proposals as to the routings of highways are to be made in the 
first instance by the State Road Commission of West Virginia, in the 
case of West Virginia. Is it not true that the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads can approve or disapprove the proposals submitted by 
the State agency but that in the first place it is the responsibility of the 


State agency to determine the routes which these highways shall 
follow? 
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Mr. Breacom. That is quite correct, Senator, and may I say this: 
That. to the best of my knowledge, the information that I have and 
that we have had at the city hall in Fairmont is to the effect that the 
proposed highway site has already been selected and that our State 
administration is proceeding with proper steps to make this a project. 

There have been some delays. I am just hopeful that whatever the 
delays are, that they are not insurmountable, so that some concrete 
effort can be put forward this year that will see the expenditure of 
Federal funds available for the State of West Virginia come into West 
Virginia when it is so badly needed now to take up the surplus pool 
of unemployed that we have here. 

Senator Ranvotpx. Senator Byrd, could I comment at this point? 

Senator Byrp. Certainly. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I am privileged to serve on the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the Public Works Committee, and we heard testimony, 
Senator Byrd, last week as to the progress of the road program, espe- 
cially the Interstate System of some 42,000 to 44,000 miles of highway. 
I am not attempting to interject it at this point, but I think it is im- 
portant to say that, very frankly, we are not as far up the list in West 
Virginia of availing ourselves of the Federal funds as we should be. 
I will be discussing that matter later, but I am sure that Senator Byrd 
and members of the West Vir ginia delegation in Congress are cog- 
nizant of the need for as rapid and as intelligent expansion in our 
highways in West Virginia as possible. If we are to take the products 
which we hope to manufacture to the markets, we are going to have 
to have a better system of roads. We are going to have to have a 
better balanced highway program in West Virginia than we now 
possess. 

Mr. Bracom. Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, you have put 
into words something that I had planned to mention here in this 
committee hearing. 

And this ties ri cht into the unemployment problem that we are faced 
with here in this particular area of northern West Virginia. The 
railroads only in the last few years, have discontinued numbers of 
their rail connections, passenger services between this part of West 
Virginia, northern West Virginia, and our immediate neighbors to 
the north, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and that area, leaving us without 
adequate transportation passengerwise, and as a result, increasing the 
unemployment by men laid off in that area by numbers and num- 
bers of men. 

And we have concrete evidence of what the new highway in this 
area would mean to Fairmont. The Owens-Illinois plant which em- 
ploys between 1,500 and 2,000 persons, contemplates increasing that 
plant if the facilities are made available for truck transpor tation be- 
tween Pittsburgh and West Virginia, which will mean increased em- 
ployment for additional persons. So that is one of the reasons that 
I brought this into your hearing here today, and I am just paraphras- 
“ it now. 

I should like to add this comment, if I might, that from time to 
time, especially in the last 4 months, T have had perhaps more persons 
call at my office—and, I am sure, as have the other directors in the 
city hall—asking, almost begging for work. The situation is not 
good. 
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I have no way of comparing the records of January 1959, with that 
of 1932-33 and that time when we were talking about depressions. I 
know that isn’t a pleasant word ‘to use, but I am confident that the 
situation, as far as the unemployed, those families needing and secur- 
ing surplus commodities to help their meager existence are greater 
today than they were back in 1932-83. So it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I am able to come here from the city of Fairmont. I 
believe that I speak for the other three members of our board that 
they are most hopeful that something can be done through the enact- 
ment of legislation similar to the legislation of S. 722, perhaps with 
emergency help for this area which will aid the distressed situation in 
Fairmont and Marion County. 

Our retail sales have been down, I know, because as finance director 
and treasurer of the city of Fairmont, I can see that we are gradually 
dropping in gross sales, which comes from the retail sales of our retail 
establishments in the city of Fairmont. 

Senator Byrp. Are you prepared to state for the record the per- 
centage of decrease in such sales in the past 12, 18, or 24 months? 

Mr. Bracom. The past 16 months is the best I can give you; our 
fiscal year runs from July to the end of June. It has dropped off 
4.6 percent in retail gross sales in Fairmont. We have had a reduc- 
tion in the number of telephone installations, that is, telephones have 
been taken out of homes in the area. We know that from the fact that 
the city of Fairmont receives a fee for each telephone that is in opera- 
tion in the city, and there has been a reduction of almost 5 percent 
of telephones in the area in the last year. 

Senator Byrp. Does that represent a continuing reduction ? 


Mr. Beacom. This reduction is only indicated from the period 
T have told you. I didn’t go back beyond that. It would appear 
that prior to that there had been an increase, so it seems that they 
have reached a point where something is causing the reduction in 
our telephone installations at home. It may be that the tka 


is the least needed of the utilities. Gas, because of heat and that 
sort of ‘thing, is most important now; water is, of course, and so is 
the electric power. But in the matter of water, the city controls 
the water system in Fairmont, and the city meters in Fairmont have 
been stable, haven’t increased, whereas they had been increasing. 
But in the outlying communities outside of Fairmont, the suburban 
areas, which we also serve with water, and most of the country, there 
has been a gradual decrease in the consumption of water, because 
the homes are being closed up and the families are moving away. 

It. is significant, { think, that these points should be given for your 
committee to consider: That what we are doing now, standing still 
as we are without being able to correct the unemployment problem, 
we are driving away from our community young people who would 
otherwise stay in our areas to help our community, driving them to 
other States where they will have gainful employment. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Beacom, I agree with you that it is very signifi- 
eant. I wonder if you can tell us in terms of numbers just what. is 
the decrease in the figure as it pertains to water meters in the 
suburban area. 

Mr. Beacom. The water meters in the suburban areas have been 
reduced by 3.7, about a 334-percent reduction of meters, in the 
suburban area. 
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Senator Byrp. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Beacom. That would be over a period of the past 12 months. 
T can’t give you any other information outside of what I have given 
you on - two utilities I know of. 

May I say this to your committee, and you, Senator Byrd, as sub- 
chairman, Senator Randolph, as your colleague, and guests here today : 
I think West Virginia is most fortunate in being represented by two 
outstanding public officials who work as closely together as Senators 
Randolph and Byrd have done? It bodes much good for West Vir- 
ginia to know that we have working in the U.S. Senate two men who 
have the keen interest, the single interest of West Virginia at. heart. 
T am so glad to have been able to appear before this committee 
and to present briefly for the record the facts which pertain to our 
fine city of Fairmont. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Beacom. I think I express the 
sentiments of Senator Randolph and myself when I say that only 
with the excellent cooperation and assistance that we receive from 
responsible and dedicated public servants such as you and the others 
who have appeared before our committee are we able to serve, and 
we appreciate so much your patience in waiting today to appear 
before the committee. We congratulate you upon your desire to 
put at the disposal of this committee the information that you have 
presented here. I think you have presented information which is 
of a different nature, falls into a different category than any of that 
that the committee has been given thus far, and yet it points to 
the same need. 

I want to compliment you on having these figures in your mind. I 
noticed that during the morning you have sat here‘and you have pre- 

ared your statement since you arrived, and it speaks well of the 
interests that you have and the experience that you have had and the 
attention which you give to the problems of Fairmont that you are 
able to sit here and prepare a statement and quote figure after figure 
of important data to the committee. Do you have any additional 
comments, Mr. Beacom ? 

Mr. Breacom. Mr. Chairman, I have here a note written by S. T. 
Vincent, a member of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, local 
595, of Fairmont, who had intended to appear here and speak to. this 
committee, but who cannot be here. I would like to leave this with you. 

Senator Byrp. If you please, we will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Bracom. It has to do with the unemployment situation on the 
railroad. 

(The note referred to follows :) 

FAIRMONT, W. Va. 

Mr. Beacom: Sorry I could not go because I was called to work at 7 a.m. I 
am not sure if they can do anything or not but I will try to explain in this note. 
The outdated contract we have with the carrier allows the regular pool crews 
at least 35 days per month and all over that.they can get while we have a lot 
of men now walking the streets. I believe if the B. & O. RR. and the union was 
brought together there could be a change made, surely 26 days would be aplenty 
for any man per month. This is hard to explain in a letter but maybe you can 
get in for me these few words. If the public was to know about this maybe 
they would do something to make this change. I will try to see you about some 
other matters in the next day or so. 

Sincerely yours, 


S. T. VINcENT, 
Local 595, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
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Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions be- 
fore Mr. Beacom leaves? 


Senator Ranporpn. No. We are fortunate to have this type of 
testimony. Thank you very much. 


Senator Byrp. Mr. McCartney. Would you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. McCARTNEY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


























Mr. McCarrnry. Senator Byrd, my name is James McCartney. 
My position is manager of the Morgantown Chamber of Commerce, 
and I have lived over 17 years in Morgantown. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have a statement that is prepared that might 
be inserted? You may read it if you desire, or you may submit it and 
comment informally on certain points presented in the testimony. 

Mr. McCartney. All right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You do as you wish, Mr. McCartney. You have 
been very patient to wait. 

Mr. ier teaser As a representative of our local chamber of com- 
merce and our community, it isa pleasure to welcome both you, Senator 
Byrd, and Senator Randolph to Morgantown and to convey to you 
that our community appreciates your coming here to conduct this 
hearing regarding ways that our Federal Government might be able 
to assist in allevi iating conditions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment of this area. 

Senator, when you called me a week ago about the hearing, I had 
hoped to only have a page or two, but the seriousness of this 
problem in this area, when I started it, amounted to this amount, and 
then I didn’t cover it too thoroughly, so for the record, I would like 
to include it all. I will highlight this now. So don’t be too alarmed 
with the size. But it is a serious problem, and it does take many 
documents in order to show our condition. 

Senator Byrp. We understand that. 

Mr. McCartney. I would just say that we have three main types 
of industries in this Morgantown area and in our county and in 
this general area. First, and still: the backbone economically here, is 
coal, ‘the mining of coal. Second, we have been fortunate over the 
past numerous years in building up at least a partially diversified in- 
dustry which is much better than it was maybe 25 years ago or so, and, 
third, we have the good fortune here of being the center of education 
and research in this area, having West Virginia University here with 
over 6,000 students, over 1,500 employees, with a beautiful, new medi- 

cal center being constructed which will have as fine equipment as any- 
where in the world. 

It is costing the people of West Virginia over $30 million to build 
and within 2 years will start graduating 50 doctors a year, 50 dentists 
a year, pharmacists, nurses, and medical assistants of many types. 
So we are fortunate to have that here. 

We are also fortunate to have the Federal Government Bureau of 
Mines station, called the Appalachian Experiment Station, which 
was put here in 1954, employing over 250 people doing many types 
of research in gasification of coal, oil, and also the headquarters for 
the Safety Division in this area. So we do have those facilities here 
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which are a buffer to a degree for this area over some of our other 
areas in West Virginia. 

But in spite of that, as the figures were stated earlier, at the 
present time in our county we do have a figure of at least 18 percent 
unemployment. As you know, figures are hard to realistically obtain. 
We do know that the minimum is 18 percent, and it could be even 
higher. I just would say that there are two main reasons for this in- 
crease in unemployment which has jumped from 6 percent to 18 per- 
cent in the past year. 

First, coal miming. We have dropped from 4,100 miners down to 
2,200 miners here in the last year. That is 1,900 miners. We have 
also lost the Morgantown Ordnance Works, which had been operated 
by Olin-Mathieson, which at its peak had employed 960. It had 
gradually reduced to 760, and now, when they closed, they have some 
80 over there on a maintenance crew. So having those two things hit 
us in the last year has been the main reason we have had this big 
jump. 

I just would like to mention these surplus commodities, because the 
gentleman from Fairmont did likewise, and it has not been men- 
tioned for our county. Government surplus in Monongalia County 
has been put out by the Salvation Army here, which is a very nice 
thing that they do, and it is appreciated by all of us. At the present 
time they have 1,200 families in our county that are receiving surplus 
commodities. This would include over 5,500 indivduals. 

We also understand that the unions in our county have a separate 
distributing point, but it is also surplus commodities, and they have 
another 500 families. So it means we have over 1,700 families in 


our county, which is maybe a little better than some of our nearby 
counties economically. Yet we have 1,700 families receiving surplus 
commodities. I do know—and I haven’t heard anyone from Preston 
Count y—that Preston County, our neighboring, next-door county, is 
giving commodities to twice as many families in proportion to popu- 
lation as we are in Monongalia County. So I just = that in. 


I would like to read one page fairly specifically, because I think 
it lends itself to this proposed legislation and I know Senator Ran- 
dolph was in on this many years ago, and I feel it has a point here. 

After reading the proposed bills before the U.S. Senate concern- 
ing aid to depressed areas, I think it is appropriate that I present a 
short résumé of how our community assisted in bringing a plant 
here almost 20 years ago and the tremendous importance of that plant 
to our economy today. 

The Sterling Faucet Co. came to Morgantown early in 1940, through 
the efforts of the Morgantown Community Association, which is an 
industry of the type that is mentioned in your bill, a subsidiary of the 
Morgantown Chamber of Commerce, after their Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, plant was destroyed by fire. The company with a total of 12 
employes moved into a portion of the former American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Mill here. 

Senator Brrp. Excuse me. Is this the plant, Senator Randolph, 
that you penseen out to me on our arrival in the city this morning 
about 1 o’clock ? 

Senator Ranpoten. Yes. About 1 a.m., we did arrive from the 
Reedsville-Masontown area into Morgantown. 
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Mr. McCarrnrey. They had a crew on at 1 o’clock. There are 
certain sections of their plant that were in operation. 

When the war emergency curtailed civilian production, the com- 
pany converted to war production with the award of a contract to 
manufacture primers and fuses. Over 25 million primers for artil- 
lery shells were produced, and The Sterling Faucet Co. had the best 
production rating of any contractor making these items. 

Immediately after V-J Day in August 1945, the company reverted 
to peacetime production, and by the end of 1946 production had in- 
creased tenfold and employment had passed the 500 mark. 

Then in 1948 the company entered the tubular plumbing brass 
field. Additional equipment was acquired to produce a complete 
line, and 20 employees were added to the company’s rolls. In 1950, 
the Pittsburgh Valve Co. of Barberton, Ohio, was acquired, and the 
operation was moved to a new factory site in nearby Reedsville, W. 
Va. At the same time a complete screw machine operation, Sterling 
Manufacturing Co., was established there, and the growing payroll 
now totaled in excess of 1,200 persons. 

Production continued to increase, and employment kept rising until 
in exess of 1,500 were on the payroll as of the end of 1954. Mean- 
while, The Glauber Brass Co. of Kinsman, Ohio, and the Hayden- 
ville Co. of Haydenville, Mass., had both been acquired. Ultimately 
the production of both these companies was transferred to the Mor- 
gantown area, further swelling their employment. 

Also acquired in 1954 was Glauber of Texas, in Tyler, Tex. Em- 
ploying 200 persons, this plant is now operated as the Texas division 
of the Sterling Faucet Co. 

In late 1955, Sterling Metals, Inc., was organized to process scrap 
metals generated within the plants. Six employees were assigned to 
this operation, which is a pilot plant and the first step in a much more 
ambitious project. 

Another aspect of the Sterling Enterprises is their poultry opera- 
tion. Preston Poultry and Feed Corp. was organized in January 
1954, and is responsible for the handling of broiler flocks. Approxi- 
mately 100 employees in Preston County are on this payroll. The 
Preston Feed Corp., formed in 1956, originally their hatchery, is 
now handling the packing house, and has 10 employees. Sterling 
Processing Corp., which prepares broilers for market, was organized 
in August 1956, and at present employs approximately 150 employees. 
In addition to direct employees, the broiler operation provides em- 
ployment to 150 additional people who are contract growers. 

We possibly all agree that the war may have helped this company 
in its expansion, but without a war this company would have grown. 
Coming here with 12 employees to now employing the largest num- 
ber of people in our community. 

The amount of money that was originally put out, without getting 
the figures, I know there was one loan of $10,000 from the Community 
Association to Sterling Faucet. There was patience in paying back 
of some of these. They were all on a loan basis; there was no out- 
right grant. Money was loaned for payroll and different things. It 
has all been paid back, not only in the actual currency but many 
thousandfold in the employment that it has produced. 

I think the taking of the time to describe this particular case, this 
particular point, is important, because I think this proposed legisla- 
37190—59—pt. 2——31 
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tion can do the same thing. This isn’t legislation that is unrealistic. 
It can help. It can’t help if it is not put in, and it can’t help if it is 
rot put innow. SoI am glad to have taken this little time. 

I do have a section on coal which has been pretty well covered. 
I would just like to say one thing locally, and that is that the coal 
miners’ wage is the highest of any industrial worker in the w orld, as 
you know. His purchasing power in our community, which is over 
$5,000 each miner a year—and that is considerably low—with the 
2,000 that we have lost this last year, this community alone has lost 
$10 million in purchasing power by the loss of these miners. 

So in coal, when we lose miners we have lost men who are making 
tremendous amounts of money. They are not the coal miner of years 
ago. So it economically really hits a community hard when coal is 
down, and for that reason the idea of the residual oil, the idea of gaso- 
line companies supplying fuel for the power companies in the Eastern 
United States when coal could do it. Incidentally, 90 percent of the 
coal mined in this country goes for public utility use. So it hits us 
hard when residual oi] and the natural gas entered into this field. 
We must remember that in case of any war arising, our country, our 
Federal Government, and everyone will again look to coal to over- 
night go back from the 390 million tons which were produced in 1958 
to the 650 or 700 million tons that we were producing in the last 
World War. They will want the coal industry to immediately arise 
to the occasion. It cannot be done if some consideration is not given 
to that industry and to those companies and those men who are spend- 
ing their life in there now. 

T would also like to say that hand-blown glass is a large industry 
here. We have seven hand-blown glass factories here. In the early 
1950's a thousand workers were employed in those factories. Today it 
is down to 600. Practically none of those companies are making what 
you would like to think would be a good business profit. In fact, three 
of the largest hand-blown glass factories in our country have ceased 
operation recently because of the lack of business. 

There, again, we feel that the Federal Government should consider 
some kind of a tariff, some type of legislation to protect the hand- 
blown glass industry, because it is one of our big factors here in the 
Morgantown area. We are one of the few remaining areas where 
hand-blown glass is still a big factor, and we are proud of our glass. 

I would just like to conclude by reminding you that March 19 is a 
big day in this community. Many of us will be in W ashington to 
attend the opening at the General Services Administration of what we 
hope will be bids for the purchase of the Morgantown Ordnance Works 
by a private industry. We know that both of you helped, and we ap- 
preciate the efforts of both of you. Senator Randolph has helped me 
specifically, because he was the one that I knew better. I asked him 
first, Senator Byrd, but I know that you are both extremely interested 
in it. And our plea here is that our Federal Government will accept 
a bid and will be cautious of a bid that they do accept that it will be 
one from a company which will operate that plant. The Morgantown 
Ordnance Works, had the Government not stepped in in the Second 
World War and demanded the ammonia produced there for the war 
effort, would be a private plant today. So we feel that the Govern- 
ment has an obligation to take every effort to return that to private 
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hands where it would have been had they not taken over during the 
war. 

We would just like to say that also on the Government agenda is the 
possibility of the construction of the Opekiska lock and dam. The 
Corps of Engineers have already made the initial plans. We know 
at the moment that it possibly is sidetracked for the present. But we 
do hope that the Congress will reconsider and that the construction 
now of the Opekiska lock and dam can be put back in the budget and 
we can get that last lock. It will not only help the navigation of the 
Monongahela River, but it would be a helpful feature now. 

We would also like your help on this Federal interstate highway. 
T understand, again, Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, that on 
March 19 is the day our State group, including Governor Underwood, 
will appear again before the Bureau of Public Roads, along with 
the Pennsylvania delegation, at another hearing to further see if this: 
north-south highway from little Washington, Pa., through West Vir- 
ginia can be included in the interstate program. 

So I thank you for your time, and I will be very happy to answer 
any questions for you. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Ranpotpen. I believe not. I am sure the statement given 
to the committee will be very helpful, and the informal comments 
of Mr. McCartney, I think, are of interest and of value. 

Mr. McCartney. We need legislation, and we are certainly for it, 
and from my limited experience, after I have read all three bills, 
the bill presented by Senator Douglas seems to be the best suited and 
the one that can help us the most now in this area. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. McCartney, it is evident that you have devoted 
considerable time to the preparation of this statement, and I want 
to assure you that the statement will be included in the record and 
that it will be not only read by the other members of the committee, 
but it is going to be reread by me and Senator Randolph, as cospon- 
sors of this bill. I do not want you to feel at all that you are hurried 
in this presentation. If you have further comments, we would wel- 
come them. I do not want you to feel pressed for time whatsoever. 
You have been patient in waiting. 

Mr. McCartney. Nothing more, except from talking to industry 
people in this area—and I think you both know this—the West Vir- 
ginia individual is a hardy individual. He is a good worker, and I 
know of no industry that has ever come in here that ever regretted 
it. because of the caliber of our labor. We have the labor, we know 
we have the natural resources that have been put in this State, and 
with the labor that we have, I think this State just needs a little help, 
just enough to get us over some of these unfortunate economic factors 
that seem to have hit us a little harder than other sections of our 
country. Our laboring people are the finest in the world, and I 
think with a little help we can greatly improve the industrial aspect 
in the State of West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. McCartney, some people around the country 
have a mistaken impression of our labor groups in West Virginia 
and of our labor-management relationships over the years. You come 
today, not as a saan of a labor organization, you are coming 


as a representative of the chamber of commerce. would like to 
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have your reaction to that stated impression that I think you will 
agree has gotten abroad. 


“Mr. McCartney. All they have to do is read the record. We have 
had one 17-day strike, w hich was very minor as strikes go, in Monon- 
galia County in the last 10 years, and we have a good bit of industry. 

Senator Byrp. That i is a pretty good record. 

Mr. McCarrney. It is a wonderful record. It is an assumption 
or it is an idea that has grown up partly because of carelessness 
or just not thoughtful publication of one or two minor incidents 
that do not reflect the labor picture in West Virginia at all—the 


true labor picture. As I say, we have had one short strike in 
this county in 10 years. 


Senator Byrp. Mr. McCartney, I thank you for your statement. 
We appreciate so much the courtesy that you have extended to the 


committee and the help that you have given the committee during 
its appearance in Morgantown. 


Mr. McCartney. Hope you will come back often. 
Senator Byrp. We will insert your statement in full. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. MCCARTNEY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, MORGANTOWN CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


As a representative of our local chamber of commerce and our community, it is 
a pleasure to welcome our Federal Government representatives who are here 
today and to convey to you that our community appreciates your coming here 
to conduct this hearing regarding ways that our Federal Government can assist 
in alleviating conditions of substantial and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in this area. Undoubtedly, the maintaining of a high degree of 
employment is a problem in our country that will take the continued cooperation 
and vigilance of all levels of government along with industry and labor and 
local community organizations. 

First of all, I would like to describe the types of industries which make up 
the industrial community of Monongalia County: first, coal mining; second, di- 
versified industry ; and third, education and research. 

Coal mining is still the backbone of our economy, and this past year produced 
approximately 6,700,000 tons of coal and employed over 2,500 miners. 

The diversified industry in our county includes metal and metal products, 
manufacture of hand-blown glass, textiles, manufacture of limestone, as well as 
the other normal clay, sand, stone, gravel, blocks, and lumber products. There 
are approximately 3,000 employed in the manufacture of durable and nondurable 
goods in our country. 

The third segment of our economy, education and research, includes West 
Virginia University, which employs approximately 1,500 persons, and the U.S. 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, Appalachian Experiment Station, 
which is an exceedingly fine Federal station doing research on gasification of 
coal, research on production of petroleum and natural gas, research on coal tar 
and coal chemicals, as well as being the center of health and safety activities 
in the mineral industries, including education, coal mine inspection, accident 
statistics, rescue and recovery operations, roof control and mine-fire control 
projects for this area, and employs approximately 250 persons. 

Using the latest labor force summary of the Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, West Virginia Department of Employment Security, dated October 1958, 
unemployment in our county increased from 1,250 in October 1957 to 3,550 un- 
employed in October 1958. Based upon a total labor force of approximately 
20,000 this meant a 6 percent unemployment in October 1957 and an 18 percent 
unemployment i in October 1958. 

This sharp increase in unemployment here during this 1-year period can be 
mainly attributed to two factors: First, the sharp reduction in coal produc- 
tion, and second, the closing of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. plant here, 
which produced ammonia and methanol. (This plant is also known as the 
Morgantown Ordnance Works.) During this period of time, coal mining em- 
ployment was reduced from 4,100 in October 1957 down to 2,200 miners in 
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October 1958, a reduction of some 1,900 miners. The Olin Mathieson plant em- 
ployed 960 persons at full production, but had been gradually reducing employ- 
ment at the plant, so that when the plant actually closed, it meant the loss 
of 600 jobs. Another contributing factor in our unemployment has been that 
our local hand-blown glass industries have been continually forced to reduce 
their number of workers each year, the employment having been dropped from 
900 to 600 employees in the past several years. 

Regarding the distribution of Government surplus commodities which is car- 
ried out by the Salvation Army here, at present there are 1,200 families now 
receiving Surplus commodities in Monongalia County. This includes over 5,000 
individuals. A year ago only approximately 700 families were receiving sur- 
plus commodities here. This amounts to between 50 and 55 tons of food a 
month being distributed under this program in Monongalia County. Also, fig- 
ures reveal that approximately twice as many families, according to population, 
are receiving surplus commodities in our neighboring county of Preston as com- 
pared with our own Monongalia County. 

I would like to state at this time that, even with this sharp increase in un- 
employment in our county during the past year, business conditions have re- 
mained surprisingly good. Of course, there was a decline in business, but it 
certainly was not comparable to the sharp increase in unemployment and I be- 
lieve this speaks well for the diversified industry making up our local economy. 
For example, the total bank debits of the two banks in Morgantown during 1958 
were over $318 million as compared to $333 million in 1957, indicating only a $15 
million drop in total bank debits. Postal receipts were higher in 1958 than in 
any previous year. Electrical consumption was off, due mainly to the closing 
of the Olin Mathieson plant, but natural gas consumption reached an all-time 
high. 

Retail and wholesale trade in Morgantown during 1958 was good. In fact, 
the total Morgantown City privilege tax receipts for 1958 totaled over $173,000 
compared with $165,000 for 1957, an increase of over $8,000. New car and truck 
sales in our county declined_in 1958 at about the same percent as nationwide. 
Also, our community was fortunate in having an exceedingly large amount of 
construction work being carried out which also helped to lessen the impact of the 
unemployment created in the coal industry and the closing of the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works. Two of the main projects under construction include construc- 
tion of the West Virginia University Medical Center Hospital, costing $13 mil- 
lion, and the construction of the Hildebrand Dam on the Monongahela River 
near Morgantown costing $15 million. This is a good community and we are 
confident it will remain so, but we also are extremely desirous of having our 
unemployment greatly reduced by the creating of new jobs in this area. 

After reading the proposed bills before the U.S. Senate concerning aid to 
depressed areas, I think it is appropriate that I present a short résumé of how 
our community assisted in bringing a plant here almost 20 years ago and the 
tremendous importance of that plant to our economy today. 

The Sterling Faucet Co. came to Morgantown early in 1940, through the 
efforts of the Morgantown Community Association, a subsidiary of the Morgan- 
town Chamber of Commerce, after their Newcomerstown, Ohio, plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. The company, with a total of 12 employees, moved into a por- 
tion of the former American Sheet & Tin Plate mill here. 

When the war emergency curtailed civilian production, the company converted 
to war production with the award of a contract to manufacture primers and 
fuses. Over 25 million primers for artillery shells were produced, and the Ster- 
ling Faucet Co. had the best production rating of any contractor making these 
items. 

Immediately after V-J Day in August 1945, the company reverted to peace- 
time production, and by the end of 1946 production had increased tenfold, and 
employment had passed the 500 mark. 

Then, in 1948 the company entered the tubular plumbing brass field. Addi- 
tional equipment was acquired to produce a complete line and 20 employees 
were added to the company’s rolls. In 1950, the Pittsburgh Valve Co. of Bar- 
berton. Ohio, was acquired, and the operation was moved to a new factory site in 
nearby Reedsville, W. Va. At the same time a complete screw machine opera- 
tion—Sterling Manufacturing Co.—was established there, and the growing pay- 
roll now totaled in excess of 1,200 persons. 

Production continued to increase, and employment kept rising until in excess 
of 1,500 were on the payroll as of the end of 1954. Meanwhile, the Glauber 
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Brass Co. of Kinsman, Ohio, and the Haydenville Co. of Haydenville, Mass., had 
both been acquired. Ultimately the production of both these companies was 
transferred to the Morgantown area, further swelling their employment. 

Also acquired in 1954 was Glauber of Texas, in Tyler, Tex. Employing 200 
persons, this plant is now operated as the Texas division of the Sterling Faucet 
Co. 

In late 1955, Sterling Metals, Inc., was organized to process scrap metals 
generated within the plants. Six employees were assigned to this operation, 
which is a pilot plant and the first step in a much more ambitious project. 

Another aspect of the Sterling enterprises is their poultry operation. Preston 
Poultry and Feed Corp. was organized in January 1954, and is responsible for 
the handling of broiler flocks. Approximately 100 employees in Preston County 
are on this payroll. The Preston Feed Corp., formed in 1956, originally their 
hatchery, is now handling the packinghouse, and has 10 employees. Stering 
Processing Corp., which prepares the broilers for market, was organized in Au- 
gust 1956, and at present employs approximately 150 employees. In addition to 
direct employees, the broiler operation provides employment to 150 additional 
people who are contract growers. 

This is the history of the Sterling enterprises, J. W. Ruby, president ; forging 
constantly ahead to a position of dominance and leadership, and providing ex- 
panding employment opportunities for the people of Morgantown and Monon- 
galia and Preston Counties. Today, this company’s rolls include approximately 
2,000 persons, making it the largest single employer in the area. The fore- 
sight of the Morgantown Community Association has certainly paid handsome 
dividends is this community. If depressed areas legislation can help communi- 
ties obtain growth industries like this example, then the legislation can be of 
untold assistance. 

We believe that the Federal Government can be of assistance in the creating 
of new jobs here in several ways: First, regarding coal. 

Morgantown and Monongalia County has a very vital interest in the welfare 
of the coal industry. The coal industry has provided, in the past 20 years, direct 
employment for from one-third to one-half of our county’s industrial workers. 
Due to the fact that the coal miners’ daily wage is the highest of any industrial 
worker in the world, his individual purchasing power (well over $5,000 per 
year for our union miners) is a considerable factor in our community’s economic 
life. With our local (Monongalia County) coal industry suffering a 28-percent 
decline in coal production in 1958 as compared with 1957, we have been very 
hard hit. As stated previously, this decline has resulted in unemployment for 
2,000 coal miners, many of whose families are now in serious need. It has 
decreased the business activity of other businesses in our community by the 
loss of $10 million in purchasing power as a result of this unemployment. The 
coal producing companies are showing declines in their profits ranging from 
30 to 100 percent, thus seriously handicapping their ability to continue in opera- 
tion or withstand the serious economic competition from other sources. Many 
small mines and small coal operators have already shut down. 

While no one can adequately recompense the unemployed miner, nor restore 
community and corporate loss of funds, there are several things which our 
Federal Government can assist in doing that will restore employment in the coal 
industry. The past cannot be undone, but constructive measures can be under- 
taken which will prevent their recurrence in the future, as well as permit a 
steady, economically sound growth of the coal industry; all of which is in the 
national interests. It might be quite proper here to sound a friendly warning 
to all government leaders who have been neither sympathetic nor realistic to the 
problems of our bituminous coal industry. If the Berlin situation should develop 
to World War III, and water transportation of oil be shut off or severely ham- 
pered, as happened in World War IT, coal would have to be the source of our 
power and energy. In World War II, we used up our capacity to quickly reach 
650 million tons of coal production by digging coal from outcrop seams. Let 
these uninterested officials beware when they ask for 1958’s 390 million tons to 
spiral to the heights of World War III’s energy requirements. 

While bituminous coal’s production sank to 390 million tons in 1958, unre- 
stricted shipments of foreign residual oil increased and set a new record. Ninety 
percent of the coal produced in our country is sold to public utilities to generate 
electric power. A majority of these generating plants lie along the eastern sea- 
board where the impact of foreign residual oil is most severely felt. These 
residual oil imports totaled 32.9 million tons of coal equivalent in the first 10 
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months of 1958. The total residual oil imports, plus that derived from foreign 
erude totaled 42.2 million tons of coal equivalent for the 10-month period. This 
coal equivalent tonnage of foreign oil in 10 months of 1958 is equal to one-third 
of the entire coal production of the State of West Virginia. What is needed now 
is legislation to seriously curtail the importation of foreign oil or even further 
increased unemployment will occur in the coal fields. 

The coal industry’s record of absorbing the greatest increase in wages granted 
to any group of industrial workers and yet selling a ton of coal at the same price 
level in 1958 as existed 10 years ago is an unparalleled achievement. Even with 
such marvelous price control, the coal industry finds itself unable to compete with 
the dump price of either foreign oil or the dump price of pipeline gas. By raising 
prices on gasoline the imported residual oil can always be dumped at a price below 
coal, no matter how good a value coal is selling for. The pipeline gas com- 
panies going into the eastern seaboard find ready markets at high prices from 
the eastern homeowner to heat his house for 6 months, but the gas pipeline com- 
panies then happily dump this next 6 months’ gas supply as boiler fuel at such 
a low cost that bituminous coal cannot compete. This gas dumping is a con- 
tinuing trend because of the increasing use of gas for home heating. This excess 
gas should be placed in underground storage during the summer months and be 
withdrawn during the winter months to meet the peak loads of the severe winter 
weather. 

It is highly wasteful of a vital natural resource to have natural gas burned 
under boilers for the generation of power when there is an ample supply of coal 
to take care of the maximum needs of the utility industry during all periods 
of the year and which, in order to meet the demand for coal during the greater 
part of the year, has entailed a tremendous capital invested by those companies 
which have installed the plant and equipment necessary to meet the peak de- 
mands of the industrial and utility user of bituminous coal. 

A last word on a new competitor for coal in the energy market—atomic energy. 
The coal industry welcomes atomic energy as a competitor as long as the com- 
petition of atomic energy is not subsidized at the taxpayer’s expense. The coal 
industry does not fear the building of atomic energy plants both here and abroad 
to produce electricity at 10 to 15 times the cost of fossil fuels. It does resent and 
decry the use of the coal industry’s tax dollars and those of every citizen in this 
community to build the atomic powerplant located less than 50 miles away from 
us at Shippingport, Pa., to produce power at 10 times the cost of coal and result 
in further unemployment in coal mining. 

We hope that government leaders will remember that coal employs directly 
and indirectly hundreds of thousands of people. That it is the chief source of 
revenue to the hard-pressed railroads. That coal can be a most successful and 
important industry much quicker whenever a national fuels policy is adopted 
to protect the best interests of all the people in the United States. 

The second way that the Federal Government can be of assistance in creating 
jobs in this area concerns the handmade glass industry. This industry is 
very important to the economic welfare of Morgantown. At present, there are 
seven handmade glass manufacturing plants operating in the Morgantown 
area employing a total of approximately 600 employees, all of whom are 
members of the American Flint Glass Workers Union, AFL-CIO. In 1950, 
these same plants had over 1,000 employees. This drastic decline of employ- 
ment in our local handmade glass plants has been caused by the great increase 
in the importation of foreign handmade glassware into the United States since 
the early fifties. 

This foreign handmade glassware is coming into the U.S. market in increasing 
volumes only because it is priced so cheaply. It is priced so cheaply because 
the foreign glass manufacturers pay but a small fraction the wages American 
manufacturers pay. 

The American handmade glass industry has recently filed a petition with 
the U.S. Tariff Commission seeking relief under the so-called escape clause 
of the Trade Agreement Act of 1951. Evidence submitted in these proceedings 
shows that the U.S. manufacturers pay hourly wages that are 2%, times the 
hourly wages paid in the enlightened country of Sweden; three times the hourly 
wages paid in bustling West Germany; five times the hourly wages paid in 
Italy, six times the hourly wages paid in the Communist dominated countries 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and finally seven times the hourly wages paid 
in Japan. 
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When you consider that 65 to 70 percent of the entire cost of making hand- 
made glassware constitutes wages you can readily see what a tremendous 
handicap the American factories have in attempting to compete with the cheap 
labor foreign import. It is highly significant that during the past 5 years, three 
of the leading handmade glass plants of the industry, each of which had been 
in business for well over a half century, went out of business. The data sub- 
mitted at these same escape clause hearings last month showed that the hand- 
made glass industry, as a whole, operated at a net loss for both of the years 1957 
and 1958. 

In the pending escape clause hearings before the U.S. Tariff Commission, the 
handmade glass industry requests adequate tariff protection against foreign im- 
ports. We hope that this U.S. Senate subcommittee will recommend to the 
Congress and to the President of the United States that this relief which has 
been requested be granted. 

The third way that the Federal Government can be of assistance in creating 
jobs in this area is with respect to the Morgantown Ordnance Works property. 
The history of this property, stated very briefly, is that in 1940 the Du Pont Co. 
had acquired here the site for a large chemical manufacturing plant. Before 
Du Pont could proceed with the actual construction of the plant, the War De- 
partment asked Du Pont to make the property available to the Government for 
the production of military chemicals, principally anhydrous ammonia. This 
was done under an option which would have permitted Du Pont to regain 
title to the property at the end of the emergency. To the great detriment of this 
community, the Federal Government would not agree to declare this plant sur- 
plus until last year. In the intervening years, its original attractiveness has 
perhaps seriously diminished. But now that the Government, after holding over- 
long onto the property, is willing to relinquish it, we feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the moral obligation to this community, and in simple fairness, 
should go to unusual lengths in its effort to restore this property to the com- 
munity asset that it promised to be in 1940. As you know, March 19, 1959, is 
the date for the opening of sealed bids for the sale or lease of the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works. This will take place at the General Services Administration 
in Washington, D.C., at 1 p.m., on that day. This community feels that the 
Federal Government should make every effort to see that this plant is pur- 
chased or leased by one of our:industries that will put it back in operation 
because this plant is an extremely important part of this community’s economy. 

The fourth way that the Federal Government can be of assistance in creating 
jobs in this community is by approving public works projects for this area. We 
would like to specifically suggest two projects: 

First, one of the most extremely important needs in this community, in fact 
in this entire section of West Virginia, is the need for a north-south multilane 
highway. This community has lost its railroad passenger service, and with 
our present inferior roads, it is most difficult to attract new industry. Also, a 
better north-south highway would greatly facilitate the travel for the people of 
West Virginia to and from its State university, which is located here, and most 
importantly, the new. West Virginia University Medical Center, which will be 
one of the finest medical professional schools to be found anywhere with its new 
400-bed hospital which will be completed within 2 years. It is certainly im- 
portant to this community, as well as to all the citizens of West Virginia, that 
modern highways be built into Morgantown as soon as possible. 

Second, the Federal Government now has in the planning stage the Opekiska 
lock and dam which is to be constructed on the Monongahela River near Mor- 
gantown. This project is very important from a navigation standpoint and its 
construction now would also help to alleviate some of our unemployment. 

As I understand the proposed depressed areas legislation, it is to alleviate 
conditions of unemployment and underemployment in economically depressed 
areas. In conclusion, I would like to say again that in addition to depressed 
areas legislation unemployment would be reduced in this area and in the 
State of West Virginia if our Federal Government will— 

Prohibit the unrestricted dumping of gas at below cost prices for power 
generation ; 

Enact legislation to restrict residual oil imports ; 

Stop subsidizing atomic energy ; 

Enact adequate tariff protection against foreign imports of handmade glass; 

Make every effort to see that the Morgantown Ordnance Works is purchased 
or leased by an industry that would put it back into operation; 

Construct a multi-lane north-south highway through this area; and 

Begin construction now of the Opekiska lock and dam. 
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At this point I would like to include in the record a statement that 
has been submitted to the committee by the Honorable George F. 
Dorsey, mayor of the city of Shinnston, which is located in Harrison 
County, W. Va. The mayor was here earlier. It was impossible 
for him to remain for the afternoon, and so he wanted to submit the 
statement. He indicated that he had come in support of the Douglas 
bill, 8.722. Mayor Dorsey’s statement will appear in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. DorsEy, Mayor, SHINNSTON, W. VA. 


Shinnston is a municipal corporation, situated on the banks of the West Fork 
River, Clay district, Harrison County, W. Va. It has a present population of 
3,000, its elective officials being a mayor, a recorder, and eight councilmen, 
two from each of its four wards. Elections are held annually. 

Shinnston is located in the heart of the northern West Virginia bituminous 
coal field; practically all employment being in the coal industry. 

Approximately 10 years ago there were about six large mines located within 
a radius of 3 miles of the city of Shinnston, with an employment of about 3,000. 
Five years ago the number of mines and their employment was reduced by at 
least 50 percent. At the present time, there are two large mines located within 
a 3-mile radius with a total employment of 450. This unfavorable and progres- 
sively worsening economic employment situation, is atributable first to the 
exhaustion of the available coal resources, and secondly to the mechanization 
of the coal mines. Unfortuantely, the Shinnston area has been and is almost 
totally dependent upon the coal industry for its economic existence and sta- 
bility. 

The most recent figures indicate that there are about 516 persons in the 
Shinnston area now unemployed and employable, receiving commodities. The 
present economic situation will probably become worse unless some unexpected 
event occurs, due to the fact that within a period of 3 weeks all West Virginia 
unemployment insurance benefits, now received by a few unemployed will be 
terminated. 

The economic situation in the Shinnston area is acute. To alleviate the 
present situation, some new industry, capable of rendering employment to at 
least half of the present unemployed must move into the area, or substantial 
relief must be afforded the unemployed and necessitous families by govern- 
mental agencies. The local area is unable to render the necessary relief. 


Senator Byrp. I also wish to include a statement that was submitted 
by the mayor of Lumberport, W. Va., the Honorable Archie R. 
Gallaher. The statement is in the form of a letter which was addressed 
to Mayor Gallaher by Mr. Dean Elliott, manager of the West Virginia 
Department of Unemployment Security, Charleston, W. Va. 

The communication gives information as to the number of new 
applications for work in the month of February, applications received 
at the Clarksburg office, I believe. The information also sets forth the 
percentage of the labor force of Harrison County that is presently 
unemployed. It also indicates the total of all types of unemployment 
compensation claims that were filed in Clarksburg in January 1959, 
in December 1958 and January of 1958. 

The material submitted by Mayor Gallaher also includes a run- 
down of the number of persons receiving surplus commodities, the 
number of persons, I believe, receiving assistance from the department 
of public assistance in the town of Lumberport. 

The mayor also has included information stating the number and 
the types of business places that have closed in his community of 
Lumberport within the last 18 months. The mayor has also submitted 
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for the record a list of business places in Lumberport that have closed 
down or that indicate in this testimony that business is off. 

For instance, he says that the store owner whose name is H. R. 
Williams of Lumberport says that his business is away down. There 
is a service station owner, Mr. Winemiller, who says that his “business 
is down way below 1957 and 1958.” The Clover Farm Store’s business 
is away off, as he expresses it here. Bonnie’s Restaurant says that 
“business is very bad.” ‘The hardware store says that “business is 
down” and the Pure Oil station, Mr. Martin says, Business is down 10 
percent.” So these are just a few of the statements that are included 
in the information sheet submitted by the mayor of Lumberport, so 
all of this material will be included at this point in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, CHARLESTON, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., March 2, 1959. 
Mr. ARCHIE R. GALLAHER, 
Lumberport, W. Va. 


DEAR Mr. GALLAHER: Here is the information you requested last Friday. 

The active applications for work are now 2,455 in the Clarksburg office. Of 
this total, 495 are female. One month ago, active applications were 2,660; 1 year 
ago, 2,216. The decline of applications in February is more an indication of 
exhaustion of unemployment benefits rather than a pickup in employment. There 
has been very little hiring or recall of laid off workers here for over a year. 

We had 349 new applications for work this past month. New applications in 
January were 272, 1 year ago, 545. 

The estimated labor force for Harrison County is 27,300. It is also estimated 
that 15 percent of the force, or 4,095 people, are now unemployed. A large 
number have been unemployed from 6 months to a year, and have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation benefits. 

Total of all types of unemployment compensation claims filed in Clarksburg 
in January 1959 was 6,193; in December 1958, 4,925; and 1 year ago in January 
1958, 4,810. 

Yours truly, 
DEAN ELLIoTT, Manager. 


Persons receiving surplus commodities in Luinberport 


Baker, Dennis 
Barker, Margaret 
Carroll, Mary L 
Coen, Marie 
Hanlon, Laura B 
PIONS, LASEIC sc cccpe enna sennn Cappiello, Rose 
Lindsey, Elmer Carnes, Sidney 


2| Barnes, James 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Little, Willeam 1} Cogar, Arnold 
° 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Blare, Roy F 
Burns, Bill 
Carroll, Howard 
Carroll, Leslie 


Luchuck, Bessie CON | OR ia kk cre ccenic 

Moore, Tina V Criss, Dolly 

Moore, Virginia Crutchfield, George 

Pletcher, Geo. S Cunningham, J. L 

Shaffer, Hester Cummings, Susie 

Stier, Frank B Cunningham, William 

Swiger, Bella _... BO SE eee eS 
Dewitt, Rose 

Total 9 |Eddy, Edward 

Fisher, Orval 
Flowers, Cleo 

Arbogast, Harley Gallaher, Archie 

Baker, Allan 

Barker, Homer 
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Persons receiving surplus commodities in Lumberport—Continued 


Pigott, O. J 

Poling, Lucille 

Price, Pat 

Pyles, Garnet 

Quinn, Virgil 

Reynolds, Richard 

Robinson, Blanche___ 

Rogers, Ward 

Sanders, Earl 

Shreves, Early 

er OU a 
Sidwell, Freddy 

Smith, Robt 

Sprout, Addie 

Stire, Wesley 

Swiger, Ervin_- 

Swiger, Howard 

Swiger, Pauline 

Sycks, Ruben 

Tate, Charles E 

‘Srompeen, Thommen - oO 
| Trader, George 

Wildman, T. Ac. 2..... aGdeyen: se eS 
Winkler, Adolph 

Total Wright, Arthur 

Hayhurst, Clarence 


Goldsmith, Bertha 

Gray, Clinton 

Griffin, Icie 

Guch, Barbara 

Hall, Bennie 

Hall, Maynard 

Hardway, Stella_ 

Harris, Dave 

Hedrick, Blanche 

Hendershot, Leona_________- es 
Hosa flook, C. W 

Humphery, Donald G 

mares (ON e. i. ite a 
Kapis. Mike_- 

Keurns, Jesse 

Kerns, Okey___- 

Lindsey, Mrs. James__..._..._ ~~ 
Loria, Tony 

Luchuck,. John Jr 

Lyons, Glen : 
McCutchen, Charles____._____._ 
Markley, Franklin 

Martin, James R 


hm re O1 Co Co bo 


ee ee ee ee oe ee 
* 


- 
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Maxey, William 
Miller, Earl] Lee_ ( 
Minnick, May (Fen COCA)... .,ccdienccansacek eee 
Morris, Lola 





Town or LUMBERPORT, W. VA. 


Lumberport waterworks has a suit for $113,000 in Harrison County court, 
against seven coal companies for pollution of Lumberport’s stream of Jones Run. 

Business places that closed in Lumberport: Shoe Center, Mr. Marion Russe; 
Lumberport Theater; Standard Supply Co. store; Barkers Market, grocery 
store; A, L. Brooke’s 5 & 10 cent store; and Dairy Queen, ice cream. 

Mining industry forced to close: Ernest Long Coal Co.; Joseph Farland Co.; 
Katherine Coal Co.; Fry Coal Co.; M. H. Coal Co.; Low Land Coal Co.; Lock- 
hart Coai Co.; Walter Spence Mining Co. ; and Jones Coal Co. 

Cunningham Bros., Inc., John M. Cunningham, president, Pontiac franchise: 
May business shows a very bad loss for year 1958; H. R. Williams Store, owner, 
H. R. Williams, my business is away down; Winemillers Service Station, O. V. 
Winemiller, owner, business is down way below 1957 and 1958; Clover Farm 
Store, A, L, Brooke, owner, business away off; Bonnies Restaurant, business is 
very bad; Davidson Bros., D. Brooks Davidson, works hardware, business is 
down: Lou’s Garage Co., business is off; Maude B. Burke, owner B & B Market, 
business is away off; Ralph B. Swiger Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., business off; 
Hall’s Shoe Repair: I’m trying to build a shoe repair business and find it very 
difficult, Wallace F. Hall; Martin’s Pure Oil Station, business is down 10 percent. 


Senator Byrn. Let me find out at the moment the other persons in 
the room who are still to be heard from. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Byrp. All right, then, the committee will recess until 10 
minutes after 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:10 p.m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Byrn. The time of 2:10 having arrived, we will reconvene 
our committee, and I would like for Mr. Cecil Urbaniak to come 
forward. 

Mr. Urbaniak, would you identify yourself for the purpose of the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL J. URBANIAK, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 31, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. Ursantak. My name is Cecil J. Urbaniak, and I am president 
of District 31, United Mine Workers of America. 

District 31 is composed of 11 coal-producing counties in West 
Virginia. Those counties are Marion, Monongalia, Preston, Taylor, 
Randolph, Webster, Nicholas, Upshur, Barber, Harrison, and Gilmer. 

Senator Byrp. What is your address, Mr. Urbaniak ? 

Mr. Ursaniax. My office address is box 312, Fairmont, W. Va., and 
my office is in the First National Bank Building in F: airmont, 

In November of 1957 we had employed as members of the United 
Mine Workers of America approximately 13,500 miners. You can 
add to that about 10 percent for supervisory men, which would make it 
approximately 14,000 coal miners. As of the first of this year we had 
9,500 coal miners, or an approximate loss of 4,000 members of our 
organization. 

Senator Byrp. Over how longa period of time ? 

Mr. Ursaniak. About 14 months. When you consider that the 
average wage of the coal miner under the present contract is $23.45 
per day, that represents a loss based upon an average work year of 200 
days of approximately $20 million to the economy of northern West 
Virginia, or district 31. 

Of course, the loss of membership and the loss of wages to those 
miners does not completely spell out the picture inasmuch as we are 
not only unemployed to the tune of about 4,000 miners, but we are un- 
deremployed. Many of our miners who are employed are only work- 
ing on the basis of 2 and 3 days s per week and, of course, that naturally 
adds to the distress of the coal miner in northern West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. What is the average-sized coal mining family , would 
you say, Mr. Urbaniak ? 

Mr. Ursantaxk. The coal mining families are exceedingly large 
when you consider the size of families in the United States. Down 
in Nicholas County at one time we made a survey, and they had an 
average of five children per family down there, which is rather large. 
We normally figure throughout the entire area that we have at least 
four persons per family, and when you take into consideration that 
there is a loss of 4,000 breadwinners, then you have to consider that 
there are anywhere from 16,000 to 18,000 people who are dependent 
upon that breadwinner. 

Another thing that we have to take into consideration in many of 
the employed areas where persons are employed in various industries 
or businesses, 1 is that they have a second breadwinner 1 in the family. 
The wife is often employed. That is not true in coal mining families, 
(1) they raise large families and naturally are confined to ) the home 
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and can’t get out and work, and (2) they live in an area where it is 
rather difficult to become employed and generally do not have the 
means of transportation to and from the city, as very few coal miners 
ever own a second car. So we don’t have that second breadwinner, 
and that makes it most difficult. 

I don’t want to touch upon the unemployed that are affected by the 
coal miner being unemployed, because in listening to some of the 
discussion here this morning I heard talk about the businesses and 
railroads and various groups dependent upon coal miners’ wages, and 
I know that that has been very well covered. But in our own indus- 
try we can certainly feel that we have been affected more in West 
Virginia than we have anywhere else in the United States so far as 
coal is concerned. 

Senator Byrp. What is the average age of the coal miner today as 
compared with the average age of the coal miner 10 years ago? 

Mr. Ursaniak. I ania say it is considerably higher now than it 
was 10 years ago, due to the fact that we have a seniority provision 
in our contract which provides that men who have the greatest 
seniority are the men who remain on the job. The distressing thing 
of it is that when a coal miner reaches the age of, well, 45 or over, it 
is almost impossible for him to get a job in another coal mine. It 
is even more distressing to think of these poor coal miners who reach 
the age of 52 or 53 or 54 and have to wait until they are 60 years of 
age to get the United Mine Workers pension and, of course, 65 be- 
fore they receive their social security. 

Senator Byrp. Are the young men today going into the mines in 
as great numbers as they were 10 years ago? 

Mr. Ursantak. No. Our younger people do not want to go into 
the coal mines. They realize that the employment is sporadic, and 
they feel that it takes quite some time to build up a certain amount 
of seniority. They read about the disasters that we have in the coal 
mines, and even though the daily wage may be $23.45, that sounds 
big for 1 day, but when you feel that you are only working 1 or 2 
days a week, that doesn’t amount to so much wages. 

Senator Byrp. Can one readily adapt himself to the requirements 
of coal mining, or are there certain skills that require a period of years 
to acquire ? 

Mr. Ursantax. Back years ago before the technological changes 
came about in the coal mining industry it was easy for a father 
to take his son into the coal mine and work right along with him 
and teach him the ways of the industry. But now it takes much 
more skill. A person has to become adapted to handling very cum- 
bersome, high-priced machinery, and naturally an employer who 
pays $100,000 or $150,000 for a piece of equipment is not going to 
put some novice in there to handle that equipment. He is going 
to select somebody who he feels is capable and who he feels will be 
with him a long time and who has a certain amount of carefulness 
about him and dependability about him. 

Senator Byrp. Are there mining courses available to those young 
men who care to go into the mines? 

Mr. Urnantak. There are courses to develop the technological 
worker and the foremen and the maintenance men, but not so much 
for the regular, day-to-day worker. 
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Senator Byrrp. And yet, for the day-to-day worker, is he required 
to acquire a skill in the operation of the machinery, and so forth? 

_ Mr. Ursaniax. Absolutely. Yes. He not only has to have skill 
in the operation of the machinery to get the highest production pos- 
sible, but he must know what the machine can do, he must know 
how to handle it in a way that there will be no breakage, and he 
must know how to test for gas, he must know how to protect himself 
and his fellowman from a bad top. 

Senator Byrp. Does he have to acquire this knowledge by ex- 
perience ? H 

Mr. Ursantak. Yes, sir, that is gained primarily by years of ex- 
perience in the coal mine. Pit 

Senator Byrp. About how many years would you say are required 
for one to develop the necessary skills to do the job well? 

Mr. Ursantax. Taking a young man who starts in the coal mine 
and if he wants to develop himself into being an all-around coal 
miner, I would say that he would have to work at least from 3 to 5 
years to have the necessary skills to have full dependability placed 
in him. 

Senator Byrp. Then if there were to be a sudden national emer- 
gency which required a tremendously increased production of coal 
in the country and with the average age of the coal miner increas- 
ing and with fewer young men going into the mines, do you foresee 
a situation in which the mining industry might not be able to respond 
to the increased demand ¢ 

Mr. Ursaniax. I certainly do, and I can point back to what hap- 
poner in England during World War II. They got to the point in 

tngland where rather than conscript persons to go into the service, 
they were putting them into coal mines. And, of course, they found 
out that that wasn’t too successful. And as you pointed out, during 
a national emergency, if we had to put a bunch of young fellows 
into the coal mines suddenly and without having any background or 
any knowledge of coal mining, why, this country would suffer greatly 
for the lack of coal. 

Senator Byrp. Can the skills that are required in the mining process 
be utilized by those same individuals after they have lost their job in 
the mines and they have migrated to other areas seeking employment ? 

Mr. Ursantak. Some of them can. We have a great many me- 
chanics in coal mines who repair the equipment that we have, and of 
course they, with a little bit of training, can be transferred into other 
types of industry. But just the operation of the machine, or roof 
bolting, or laying track or running a shuttle car, those skills are not 
too much of an advantage for a person going into other industries. 

Senator Byrn. Is it your position, then, that the vocational retrain- 
ing feature of the Douglas bill would be necessary if we hoped to find 
new employment for these dislocated coal miners? 

Mr. Ursantax. That is right. We feel right now that the greatest 
cause for the unemployment of coal miners, first, of course, primarily 
is that there isa slack in the coal] business. 

Senator Byrp. What is the reason for the slack in the coal business? 

Mr. Ursantaxk. The economy of the country has been generally 
down. It is picking up some now, but coal hasn’t been responding as 
well. Then we have the great importation of residual oil which has 
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affected West Virginia and particularly northern West Virginia 
tremendously. I would say that possibly 15 million tons of coal from 
northern West Virginia has been replaced by the importance of resid- 
ual oil. 

Senator Byrp. How long have you been the president of your dis- 
trict, Mr. Urbaniak ? 

Mr. Ursantax. Thirteen years. 

Senator Byrp. Are you a native of northern West Virginia? 

Mr. Ursaniak. I am 50 years of age, and I have lived in northern 
West Virginia 47 years, so I might be considered a native. 

Senator Byrp. Is it your impression, then, that when these recessions 
come to the country that they are more accentuated, they are more 
serious and they are longer lasting in the coal mining areas than they 
are in the rest of the country ? Q 

Mr. Ursaniak. They certainly are. I have experienced the depres- 
sions of the early thirties, the 1937 recession and am going through 
this one. I have noted that in every instance they start earlier and last 
longer in the coal mining fields than they do in other types of 
industries. 

And any relief that might be given to coal miners certainly would 
be of a temporary nature. As was testified to here this morning, coal 
miners are rugged individualists. They generally don’t want anything 
for nothing. They want to work for it “and earn it. And if there is 
any type of relief to be given, it should be considered only of a tem- 
porary nature and that ‘something be worked out whereby they can 
earn their livelihood on a permanent basis. 

Monongalia County and Marion County are certainly two counties 
where other types of industries could be established. We have good 
waterways, we have railroads, we have other accessible means of trans- 
portation, but at the same time we don’t want to think that the Nation 
should forget about the coal mining industry. We think that it is 
very vital, it is very important, and it should be maintained. If the 
coal mining production continues to go down as it has in the past 
year or 18 months and then we reach an emergency, I just don’t see 
how we can recover from it in time to defend ourselves against some 
of our natural enemies. 

Senator Byrp. Do you see any advantages that would accrue from 
the passage of this legislation to the coal industry itself? 

Mr. Ursaniraxk. Yes, I do. I think it certainly would be an ad- 
vantage to the coal industry. I think the coal industry should be 
given ‘additional consideration. I think that the coal industry doesn’t 
expect to be treated any better than any other industry, but at least 
they like to be treated as well. 

The oil industry, for instance, has a 2714 percent depletion there 
that they are allowed. The coal industry doesn’t have that. Our 
public utilities, our public service industries, get certain protection. 
The coal industry doesn’t have that. The farmer gets a certain 
amount of protection ; the coal industry doesn’t get that. 

Senator Byrp. Do you believe, Mr. Urbaniak, that the passage of 
this legislation, by making available long-term, low-interest loans, 
might stimulate the opening of new coal mines 

Mr. Urpaniak. Yes, sir; I certainly do. I don’t want to name the 
company, but I have a very fine example now where a coal operator 
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had roughly a half million dollars invested in a coal mine in this dis- 
trict, and he had loans through banks where he was required to pay 
very heavily, approximately $20,000 a month, and due to his failure 
to get a long-term loan and pay out on a smaller basis, the company 
went bankrupt. 

Senator Byrp. When was this? 

Mr. Ursantak. This was just recently, within the last month. 

Senator Byrp. How many men were thrown into unemployment ? 

Mr. Ursantak. A hundred and twenty-eight men. 

Certainly if the owner could have had a long-term loan, he could 
have made out, because the mine was producing very well. He was 
producing approximately 22 tons per man but producing on the basis 
of 20,000 tons per month and paying off $20,000 per month, it meant 
that he had to make a profit of a dollar a ton, which you can’t do right 
now. 

Senator Byrp. Can you state, then, categorically, that the reason this 
mineowner is not operating today and the reason the 128 men are not 
working today, at least part-time, lie in the fact that he could not find 
readily accessible to him long-term, low-interest capital 4 

Mr. Ursantak. Absolutely; that is right. 

Senator Byrp. Have there been any mine closures in this area with- 
in the last week or 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Ursantak. No; unless they are very small mines. None that 
I know of. 

Senator Byrp. Have there been any men added to the unemploy- 
ment list in the last week, or within the last month ¢ 

Mr. Ursantax. We have had one mine to shut down in the south- 
ern part of our district within the last 2 weeks, but that is primarily 
due to the fact that the railroad hasn’t been completed up to the mine. 
In driving the railroad to the mine the railroad company tore up the 
road w here the trucks were trav eling. But that will be reopened this 
spring. 

I think that Mr. John L. Lewis’ idea of getting together with the 
operators, the railroad, and utility companies and formulating a good, 
strong lobby to try to interest the Congress and the Senate in favor- 
able legislation to the coal industry will be of great help in the future. 
I think that possibly all the groups have been rather remiss in their 
interest and their duties in try ing to bring before the Congress their 
interest and what it all means to the country. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that your national organization looks 
with favor upon the passage of S. 722? 

Mr. Ursantak. They do. 

Senator Byrp. Do you personally come here today in support of 
this bill, Mr. Urbaniak ? 

Mr. Ursantak. I do. I certainly feel if we could get other Senators 
throughout the United States as interested as you and Senator Ran- 
dolph | are in these measures, we would not have to worry about any- 
thing. But, of course, we realize that, coal being the basic industry in 
West Virginia, you would naturally be interested in it. I am sure that 
all of our citizens feel that you are doing just about everything that 
you possibly can to improve our conditions. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 
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Do you feel that subsistence payments extended over a period of 13 
weeks after the unemployment compensation payments have become 
exhausted is going to be adequate ? 

Mr. Ursantak. No;I don’t. We had ever so many miners who even 
exhausted the additional 13 weeks that were unable to get employ- 
ment. I have had them come into my office by the hundreds and tell 
me about the size of family that they had, they tried everywhere to get 
jobs, they were unable to do so, and the final question generally is,. 
“Well, how am I going to make a living?” 

That is a question that I can’t answer, and certainly 13 weeks is just 
prolonging it that much more. It is helpful, of course, but if the con- 
dition doesn’t improve, why, it is inadequate. 

Senator, unless you have any other questions, that is about all I 
have to add. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Urbaniak, I have no further questions; thank 
you. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Randolph ? 

Senator Ranpotrw. No. I am sorry, Senator Byrd, I have not had 
the advantage of the testimony Mr. Urbaniak has given. I would like 
to say that at Charleston Mr. Raymond Lewis discussed these matters 
and in Beckley we had the advantage of the experience on this sub- 
ject of George Titler and now here at Morgantown we have the testi- 
mony of Cecil Urbaniak. We know these men are interested in the 
overall development of the coal industry that will not only benefit the 
miner, but the operator of the industry as well. 

Senator Byrp. Thankvyou, Mr. Urbaniak. We thank you for your 
testimony today. 

Mr. Ursantak. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Elmer W. Prince, city manager of Morgan- 
town. 

Mr. Prince, we welcome you in your appearance before the com- 
mittee. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, I have, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Would you prefer to read it, or would you care to 
have it inserted and comment informally on certain points included ? 

Mr. Prince. I would prefer to read it, sir. 

Senator Byrp. All right, proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER W. PRINCE, CITY MANAGER, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Prince. As city manager of Morgantown, I have made a study 
of the unemployment condition in Monongalia County and have con- 
tacted many reliable and authoritative sources. The information 
obtained indicates there is a serious unemployment problem in this 
county. 

The workload of employables in Monongalia County is about 20,- 
400. The unemployed, at the close of the 1958 calendar year, was 
3,440; this figure has increased to more than 3,600 today. That 
3,600 does not include the part-time workers, nor does it include those 
people who are indigent and can’t do work. This means—of those 
persons who are employed—that 17.65 percent of the persons who- 
are willing and able cannot obtain work. 

37190—59—pt. 2——-32 
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In addition to those unemployed at the present time, we find the 
number will be increased, due to: 

(a) Exservicemen—now, that is people who are leaving the 
service right at the present time—who are leaving the armed services 
and cannot obtain employment upon their return home averages about 
165 on the unemployment rolls and is increasing daily; 

(6) Each year more young people are completing high school and 
sannot find employment ; 

(c) The big contract for the construction of the West Virginia 
University Medical Center Hospital has progressed to the point that 
craftsmen, such as carpenters, bricklayers, pipefitters, ne gee like, 
are being laid off—68 were released last week; 

(d) Branch organizations of large corporations, who formerly had 
offices in this area, are being closed and some employees being re- 
leased—Swift & Co. closed its local branch in 1958; Gulf Oil Corp. 
closed its local branch offices in January of this year, reducing local 
employment from 30 to 3 persons. 

Temporary unemployment compensation, permitting an additional 
12 weeks of payments, will expire March 31, 1959, and will affect 
about 700 persons now receiving unemployment compensation. 

Senator Byrrp. Seven hundred persons in Morgantown ? 

Mr. Prince. That is right, sir. 

In addition to this number, there are about 10 unemployment ex- 
haustions daily. All of this means there will be less money to spend 
in the community, which in turn means less employment and more 
unemployed. 

The major portion of unemployed at the present time consists of 
persons who worked at the coal mines in this area. There are also 
chemical, glass, and other industrial workers. 

The Salvation Army and labor organizations are doing a magni- 
ficent job in the distribution of Government commodities to the unem- 
ployed and indigent. The Salvation Army provides services for 
5,556 and the total load of the county is 7,652. 

Senator Byrp. You are speaking of the service loads in connection 
with the distribution of surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct, sir. 

The United Fund and other charitable organizations of the county 
have done remarkable work for the needy, crippled children and 
persons with chronic or incurable diseases. These organizations 
have been compelled to reduce their operating personnel and serv- 
ices to the public due to the reduced number of employed persons 
who were contributors to the funds and the reduction of contributions 
to the organizations. 

Prior to the deep depression of the 1930’s, the unemployment and 
relief load were problems of the local communities or areas. These 
problems can no longer be carried by local governments due -to a 
shifting of tax powers and collections by the various governmental 
units. Prior to the adoption of the Federal income tax and its sub- 
sequent increases, local government was the agency which collected 
the greater portion of the total tax paid by citizens. Since the adop- 
tion of the Federal income tax and the tax limitation amendment, 
by the citizens of West Virginia in 1932, local governments—county 
and city—have been stripped of their taxing powers. Municipal 
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revenues were seriously reduced and have been only partially re- 
stored. The increase in population and the demands by local citi- 
zens for added services and relief of unemployment with the pres- 
ent financial setup of the city, State, and Nation from their govern- 
mental units has imposed a terrific burden on the representatives of 
the local governmental units with few limited sources for additional 
revenue. Little or no relief can be given by local government for 
unemployment. 

The Morgantown Planning Commission in 1952 made a survey of 
city services, revenues, and demands of the public. The report from 
that agency indicated that of the total tax dollar paid by Morgan- 
town citizens, 73.6 percent was paid to the Federal Government, 16.9 
percent to the State government, 3.3 percent to the local schools, 1.3 
percent to the Monongalia County government, and 2.2 percent to 
the city of Morgantown. In other words, only 2.2 cents paid by 
Morgantown citizens went into the local governmental treasury. 
This condition has not been corrected but has become worse for city 
government. 

Senator Byrp. What do you mean by that? You have made a 
statement of fact concerning the percentages of tax revenues that 
go to the Federal Government, the State government, the local gov- 
ernment, and so on, and then you say this condition has not been 
corrected. 

Mr. Prince. In other words, the city government has not obtained 
any more money. The proportion of the total tax dollar to the city 
government has been reduced because of increased taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government, increased taxes by the State government, but no 
increased taxes to the local government. 

Senator Byrp. Has the percentage that accrues to the city of Mor- 
gantown been reduced from the 2.2 percent figure as shown for 1952? 

Mr. Prince. It has been reduced about two-tenths of 1 percent, be- 
cause the city government has not been able to increase its revenues 
in proportion to the increases that have been made in the Federal 
and the State governments. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose the percentage were the same today as it 
was in 1952 and that, of the total tax dollar, the city of Morgantown 
received 2.2 percent. What would be your situation with regard to 
revenues? What kind of a reduction in revenues would you have 
experienced as a result of the growing unemployment in the area 
during the past year ? 

Mr. Prince. It is what we call a privilege tax or gross sales tax. 
That is a tax on business. In 1956-57 the city collected $178,000; in 
1957-58, it collected $157,000. For the first half of this fiscal year 
from July 1 to December 31, the collections for this year are $66,000, as 
against $71,000 for last fiscal year, same period. 

Here is something else which exagger‘ates and makes that picture 
all the worse. In 1957-58 the city council revised the gross sales 
ordinance and reduced the exemption to the taxpayer from $40 to 
$25, $15 exemption, which meant that the merchants and the manu- 
facturer, and so forth, had to pay more taxes on the same amount of 
business. 

Senator Byrp. So you should have experienced an increase in the 
revenues ? 

Mr. Prince. We should have. 
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Effective July 1, 1958, there was an ordinance adopted which in- 
creased the tax on the retail trade from 25 cents to 30 cents, 
in other words, an increase of 20 percent, and still the total tax 
collected from the privilege tax for the first half is $5,000 less than 
the corresponding perod last year. 

Senator Byrp. Is that the result of a lowered percentage accruing 
to the municipal government, or is that the result of the reduction 
in sales within a community ¢ 

Mr. Prince. That is the result of two things. One is that people 
are not buying. The second thing is that those things which the 
people are buying are much cheaper. 

Senator Byrp. I am interested in what you just said, that those 
things that the people are buying are much cheaper. Would you 
elaborate on that ‘ 

Mr. Prince. Let’s take a liquor store. There is not too much sale 
for the high-priced liquors any more at the local liquor store. As to 
the cheaper liquors, the quantity remains the same or has increased, 
so the total dollars received in the liquor store is down. Then, too, 
an unfortunate thing is happening when people don’t have money. 
They are going into those cheap wines which are causing the fam- 
ilies of the persons who drink considerable trouble. 

Senator Byrp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Prince. There is another thing I wanted to say about losing 
revenue. A good indicator, although it is one of the first ones that 
is hit in a depression, is the amusement tax. We have a theater tax 
here that for every person who enters the theater they have to pay 
2 cents tax to the city. At one time that tax was $12,000. Last year 
it was $5,000, and so far this year it is right around $1,200. So that 
indicates in itself that people do not have the money to spend on 
luxuries, if you call the theater a luxury, such as the theater and 
movies. 

Another place where we are losing money, which is a typical example 
in depression period—and I say this because I have been a govern- 
ment employee here for better than 36 years, in the engineering de- 
partment until 1933 when I become city manager. I have been city 
manager since 1933, except for 514 years when I was on leave of 
absence to the military—but I have learned in that time to watch 
police fines. Police fines is a good indicator of the economy in an 
area. If the people have the money, they pay the police fine. If 
they do not have the money the cost of keeping and feeding prisoners 
goes up and the police fines come down. That is exactly what is hap- 
pening today. 

Senator Byrn. If they are not employed, what happens to the crime 
rate in the community ? 

Mr. Prince. It increases just as we are experiencing today. 

Senator Byrn. Has there been a noticeable increase in the crime 
rate in Morgantown within the last year ? 

Mr. Prince. Let’s say there has been an increase in stealing, rob- 
bing, and breaking and entering. 

Senator Byrp. Can you indicate for the committee the percentage 
of increase? Let me say that over the country during the first 9 
months of 1958 the increase in crime rate was 11 percent over the 
crime rate of the year before. And the year before, the increase was 
9 percent over the previous year. 
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Mr. Prince. I don’t remember these figures exactly, but I would 
say that our adult delinquency, if we want to call it that, shows an 
increase of between 20 and 25 percent in the past year. 

Senator Byrp. Are any of your breadwinners deserting their fami- 
lies in order that their families might then qualify for public assist- 
ance grants? 

Mr. Prince. I prefer not to talk on that. That goes into other 
angles. 

Senator Byrp. You can answer yes or no. 

Mr. Prince. I think there are. As a matter of fact, they are. 

Senator Byrp. I knew they were. We have received considerable 
correspondence to that effect from all over the State, but I just 
wondered if it is an occasional thing or whether it is considerably 
widespread. 

Mr. Prince. Another place where we are losing money, of course, is 
on liquor, as I told you earlier, and that is because the people are not 
buying as high-priced liquor and not as much. 

All of those things enter into the total budget of the operations of 
the city of Morgantown. The operations for the city of Morgantown 
for 1957-58 had to be reduced by about $95,000 under 1956-57. While 
our budget this year is larger than the budget for 1957-58, we can- 
not spend that much money, because we will not receive it. So we 
will operate on as little or less for 1958-59 than we did for 1957-58. 
In other words, it is a downgrading in operations of the city of 
Morgantown in spite of an increase in labor costs, an increase in 
material and equipment'costs and the additional demands of the public. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have further comment, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. I will go back to the report. 

Probably as many unemployed persons come to the city hall for em- 
ployment, excepting the West Virginia Employment Service office, as 
go to any other organization in Morgantown. It is a pathetic situa- 
tion to hear these people tell of the conditions existing in their homes 
and to learn of the large families who have had no income for periods 
of 9to18 months. It reminds one of the stories and plight of families 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. There I am speaking from 
experience. 

Senator Ranpotew. Senator Byrd, may I interrupt Mr. Prince a 
moment ? 

Snator Byrp. Surely. 

Senator Ranpotew. I am sure I do not divulge the contents of a 
letter to the city manager of Morgantown, Mr. Prince, whom I have 
esteemed as a splendid public official through all the years that I have 
known him, when I say that it said in this communication to me that 
the economy of Monongalia County was in worse condition now than 
in the period of which he has just spoken in his statement. 

Mr. Prince. I feel that is correct, too. That can be borne out by 
the statements of the individuals who come to the office in their plead- 
ing for work, saying that they have families of five or six children, 
that they don’t care what wages they receive, they have to get bread, 
they have to get butter and they have to get clothing and pay medical 
bills for their children. They will work for 30 cents an hour, they will 
work for 50 cents an hour, they will work for anything. 

It is a deplorable condition when so many people living in a country 
as wealthy as the United States cannot obtain employment. There 
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is nothing at the present time to indicate any appreciable improve- 
ment for local employment in this area: it may become worse. 

Due to the taxing structure of the United States and the State of 
West Virginia, this and other areas must look to and obtain from the 
Federal Government funds to cover permanent and worthwhile proj- 
ects to assist in alleviating the unemployed situation in the area. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Prince, do you appear here today in support of 
legislation to assist depressed areas ? 

Mr. Prince. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Have you formed an opinion as to which of the three 
Senate bills would be the more desirable ? 

Mr. Prince. I have not had an opportunity to read the three Senate 
bills, but from the information which I have gained here today, 
would say that S. 722, the Douglas bill, is by far the best. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Prince, I have heard Senator Randolph speak oi 
you often, and he expressed a special interest in seeing you come before 
the committee today. I would like to defer to him if he has any 
questions which he might wish to ask you. 

Senator Ranpoupn. | would only want to comment in this further 
vein. Mr. Prince, you were familiar with the Monongalia County 
and the Morgantown problems in the depression of the late 1920's 
and early 1930's? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. You will remember that in that period we had 
action to alleviate these conditions, and I do not speak politically. 

Mr. Prince. I understand that. 

Senator Ranpotpx. But we had action, and because we had action, 
this area, Monongalia County and Morgantown, was able to partici- 
pate in improvements which are today known to exist in this section, 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct, and I would like to make this state- 
ment, Senator Randolph. Had it not been for your efforts and the 
efforts of some of the other folks—principally yours—in Washington, 
Morgantown today would be in a terrible mess. Morgantown today 
has a terrific amount of Te maintenance and construction due 
to its lack of taxing powers. I don’t know what it would have been 
had it not been helped back in 1933, 1934, 1935 and on through to 1941. 

Senator Ranpotpn. The reason I have asked Mr. Prince this ques- 
tion, Senator Byrd, is because his experience in the position he holds 
has bridged two of these eras of severe unemployment and suffering, 
and he has correctly stated that there were programs carried forward 
at that time which improved this county, not just for a month or year, 
but these improvements have lasted. 

T am glad that now that we have the condition, we must move for- 
ward and do what we did back in the early 1930's. The people here 
desire no dole, no so-called handout. They desire only the oppor- 
tunities with which to strengthen the economy. I am so happy that 
S. 722 has within it the provisions which, if enacted into law, can make 
that possible. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Prince, we salute you. You represent the ded- 
icated, hard-working kind of public servant who labors at the grass- 
roots from day to day, who has the opportunity, the problem and the 
sad experience of dealing with people who are suffering, people who 
are in need, and who look to you for succor and comfort and assistance. 
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I think it is serious enough to hear about 10,000 lives being lost in 
India because of the ravages of cholera, or three or four hundred lives 
being lost in the Persian Gulf because of a storm. Our hearts bleed, 
but it is not like seeing a person in the very courtroom here suffer or 
die, if such would be the case today, or even to see a dog walk into the 
courtroom that had been run over with a car out here and to see him 
die in our presence. And you people are here from day to day work- 
ing with these indigent people, talking with your citizenry about their 
problems, striving to help them. 

And so we in the Congress are not unmindful of the great services 
that you people perform, because, after all, this country is strongest 
at its base, and that is as it should be, and you are the men and the 
women who work at the base from day to day. We compliment you 
on your excellent statement, and appreciate your willingness to ap- 
pear before the committee. 

Mr. Prince. I appreciate the opportunity of having come before 
the committee. I appreciate your coming into Morgantown and this 
area. 

There is one more statement that I would like to make if I may. I 
do not feel that S. 722 in itself is a cure-all for this area. I believe 
that we have dropped back so far in the economy that it is going to 
take something greater than that to pull us out of it right at this time. 
In other words, I am suggesting a public works bill. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Prince. 

I wonder if I might ask Mr. Russell, the editor of the Grafton Sen- 
tinel, to come forward. Mr. Russell was told by me in a telegram that 
he would be called upon in the early afternoon. He was here this 
morning, and so I would be very pleased, Mr. Russell, if you would 
present your testimony now to the committee. Would you please 
identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS W. RUSSELL, EDITOR, THE SENTINEL; 
JOSEPH EVANS AND CALVIN SMITH, ADMINISTRATOR, CITY 
HOSPITAL, GRAFTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Russety. I am Thomas W. Russell, the editor of the Sentinel 
in Grafton, W. Va. 

Senator, I would like to make it clear at the start that I have been 
in West Virginia 1 year, but these are my personal opinions. I do 
have two gentlemen with me, one an old-time resident, a prominent 
merchant in Grafton, and the other the administrator of the City 
Hospital in Grafton, who, I think, will bear out my own views. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have them with you ? 

Mr. Russetxy. Yes, they are with me, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Would the two gentlemen who have come with Mr. 
Russell also appear before the committee ? 

Mr. Russell, would you please identify the two gentlemen who are 
with you? 

Mr. Evans. Iam Joe Evans from Grafton. 

Mr. Russetx. Calvin Smith, Grafton. 

Mr. Smiru. Administrator of the City Hospital. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Smith is the administrator of the Grafton City 
Hospital ? 
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Mr. Russewx. That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrd, I would like to be as brief as possible. 

Senator Byrp. Would you mind speaking a little more loudly, Mr. 
Russell, so that our people in the courtroom can hear ? 

Mr. Russetu. I will try, sir. I have had a good, hard cold, and 
it is kind of rough on my throat right now. 

Senator Byrp. Let me say this, in view of the fact that you are 
suffering from a cold, please do not feel it necessary to speak more 
loudly than you feel like speaking. I know that the people will 
understand. 

Mr. Russet. The unemployment picture in Grafton, actually, the 
greater Grafton area center is what we are concerned with, which in- 
cludes actually parts of Barber and Preston Counties. It is the nor- 
mal Grafton shopping area, and while I can’t come up with any firm 
statistics, the State unemployment office in Grafton has shown filings 
during February which brings the total applicants to 735, of which 
566 are male, presumably the heads of families, 169 female. 

The closing of Grafton’s Hazel-Atlas plant last fall was a major 
shock. That meant some 150 persons went off the payroll. But that, 
as far as Grafton area is concerned, is not as bad as the cutback 
and furloughs on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which probably 
have cut back over a thousand in our area. 

Senator Byrp. Within the last year? 

Mr. Russeix. Within the last 2 years. And there we get back to 
the residual oil, and coal. There is no B. & O. traffic without coal cars. 
When coal loadings drop, the railroad cuts. Consequently, our em- 
ployment drops accordingly. 

The Salvation Army, which distributes surplus food from Grafton 
to residents of Taylor, Preston, and Barber Counties, now has 10,000 
individuals receiving surplus. In fact, the load had grown to such 
an extent that the captain of the Salvation Army in the unit at Graf- 
ton was afraid that the extra cost of distribution may force the Sal- 
vation Army to ask that a new distribution point be found, because 
they cannot finance the increasing load. Four hundred to five hun- 
dred new applications or reapplications for Federal service are being 
handled by the Salvation Army. At the same time, locals 154 and 158 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers of America are distributing surplus to 
the persons unemployed through the closing of Hazel-Atlas. 

We realize that Grafton is in the same predicament as other cities. 
We have established a development council. We are in the process of 
raising $100,000 to attract new industry. 

Senator Byrp. You are now in the process of raising $100,000 with 
which to attract new industry ? 

Mr. Russety. With which we hope to attract new industry. 

Senator Byrp. How are you raising that money ? 

Mr. Russeii. By sale of stock shares in the Tiger Valley Develop- 
ment Association, Inc. 

Senator Byrp. By the sale of stock shares to the people of Grafton ? 

Mr. Rvussetxu. To the people of the Grafton area. That also in- 
cludes part of Preston and Barber Counties. 

Senator Byrp. Are you going to be able to raise that amount of 
money ? 

Mr. Russet. We now have around $40,000. We fully expect 
to go to $100,000. It should be said here that we recently formed 
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a Greater Grafton Area Development Council in which we had hoped 
for 800 members. Instead, we ran up to 1,300 members and are 
still growing. 

Senator Byrp. How much is the cost per share of stock ? 

Mr. Russexx. $100, sir. However, we have made it available on 
a time-payment plan, and many of our people who are not full-time 
employed are still managing to buy a $100 share of stock. 

Senator Byrp. And you are going to sell a thousand shares? 

Mr. Russexixi. Going to sell a thousand shares. 

Senator Byrp. You are to be complimented, and I say that, real- 
izing the serious determination with which your citizens have ap- 
proached these problems. 

Mr. Russeiy. At the same time, Senator, we realize that any indus- 
trial development is a long-haul project, that $100,000 will not go 
very far. 

Senator Byrp. What is the greatest problem that confronts you? 
Is it the problem of securing money ? 

Mr. Russeti. Our greatest problem would be long-term loans for 
industry—security loans. We are not looking for grants. 

Senator Byrp. You are not looking for grants? 

Mr. Russetu. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You have the public facilities in the city of Grafton 
that are necessary for industries there; have you not? 

Mr. Russetzt. I would say we do. We have Tiger Lake, which 
has an ample supply of water. We also fully expect that the Hazel- 
Atlas property of Continental Can will be turned over to the Tiger 
Valley Development Association in April of this year. 

Senator Byrp. Cannot the banks in the area provide the funds that 
you need ? 

Mr. Russeiu. Not in that amount. 

Senator Byrp. What about the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. Russett. The Small Business Administration has been con- 
tacted, as I think both you and Senator Randolph know. 

Senator Byrp. What was the reaction ? 

Mr. Russetx. Of necessity, we have to have something firm, and 
we are in the process of trying to work out our salvation. We haven’t 
gotten to the point where we could say there was a definite reaction. 

Senator Byrp. How much money would you hope to secure from 
the Small Business Administration 4 

Mr. Russett. Perhaps we have wild dreams, but we haven’t set 
any limit. We do have industrial inquiries, site inquiries which in 
some cases are going to need loans. In fact, just the renovation of 
the Hazel-Atlas pent would probably eat up a good share of our 
$100,000. If we have to put up new buildings, as we hope to, then 
our $100,000 isn’t going to stretch that far. 

Senator Byrp. Are the terms, under which you might be able to 
secure money from the Small Business Administration, liberal enough 
to accommodate your needs? 

Mr. Russetx. I wouldn’t say that I was fully qualified to answer 
that, but my personal opinion is “no.” 

Senator Byrp. You need money at a lower interest rate. Thank 
you. Proceed, Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russeitu. There is only one other point I would like to bring 
up. When we first started over there, we formed an industrial com- 
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mittee, and I was named chairman of the welfare committee of that, 
and because of that position have seen probably more of the condi- 
tion of many families in the Taylor, Preston, and Barber County 
areas who are affected by this depression. I am quite sure that unless 
we can provide full-time employment and get these families back 
on a standard of living which will provide at least the normal food 
for youngsters, we are going to hurt the next generation and seriously 
affect their health. 

Senator Brrp. That is a good point. 

Mr. Rousseiu. That, sir, is the conclusion of what I have to say, 
with one thing, that I would like to ask the Senators: May we prepare 
a formal statement and mail it to you to be included in the record. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Russell, you may submit such a formal statement. 
I would urge that you do it with the utmost dispatch, because - com- 
mittee is going to get into the marking up of the bill next week, and 
we certainly hope that the committee will report the bill out by the 
middle of next week, because we have been asked by our floor leader to 
complete these field hear ings as quickly as possible so that the measure 
can get to the floor of the Senate and be sent to the House, and we 
hope | pass there and expedite it in its travels down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the White House in order that we might get the signature of 
the President before the Easter vacation. 

Mr. Russet. I think, sir, we can have it in your office by Monday 
morning. 

Senator Byrp. That will be early enough, and we will look forward 
to receiving it. 

Senator ‘Randolph, do you have any other questions ? 

Senator Ranpotru. Senator Byrd, you are so aware, from your 
contacts, direct and indirect, with the Grafton metropolitan trading 
area, that what Mr. Russell has said I am sure further substantiates 
what you know; that is, that here is a community which has been hard 
hit. The impact of unemployment has come not only gr ene but, 
because of certain circumstances, with a rather abrupt impact. And 
yet these people, discouraged as they are, have welded themselves to- 
gether and they are attempting to stand tall. They are interested that 
there be legislation passed which will place on our statute books those 
tools with which they can help themselves back to a place of economic 
stability. I admire that community and its people, and I am sure you 
do, sir. 

Senator Byrn. I do. 

Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Russell and gentlemen. 
Does either of you have anything : additional to say 2 

Mr. Evans. I would like to make one remark in regard to this im- 
pact that Senator Randolph spoke of. Employment today is just 40 
percent of what it was a few years ago. I listened to the gentlemen 
from Mor oe talking about the type of men in labor here. That 
goes for the Grafton area, too. I happen to know of one man in 
particular that came to me. He owes mea bill. He said, “I don’t know 
when I will get back, but there are six of us living on $99 a month,” 
and he didn’t say so, but I happened to know that he has a son at the 
university here, too. He wasn’t discouraged, he was just trying to do 
the best that he could and hoping that something will happen. We 
hope that S. 722 is passed. 
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Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. Do you care to add any- 
thing ? 

Mr. Smitn. The only think I care to say, Senator, is that partic- 
ularly in the hospital field itself we have a number of patients who 
are unable to pay their hospital bills because of their inability to have 
a position in the community that would offer them work to enable 
them to pay their hospital bill. 

Senator Byrp. Would you mind speaking a little more loudly, 
please ? 

Mr. Smirxu. Would you wish me to repeat that, sir? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. Would you? 

Mr. Smiru. There is the inability of some of the people in the com- 
munity, due to the loss of employment, of their jobs, to pay their 
hospital bills. Therefore, we are running at a loss in trying to keep 
up to provide the best in treatment and care for these people. 

Naturally, another thing that we consider, too, is that with the 
inability of these people to pay their bills, it will not attract new 
physicians to our area. Our physicians now are aging, and we are 
looking for, trying to get new physicians for our hospital and for 
the community. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is a very good statement. What hospital 
are you connected with ? 

Mr. Smirn. Grafton City Hospital. 

Senator Byrrp. That is certainly a new type of testimony. We 
haven’t had anything bearing on the effect upon our hospitals, cer- 
tainly, in this series of hearings. 

Mr, Smrrn. Another point of interest would be, particularly to 
us in the hospital field, that the type of personne] that we employ— 
we do not have any personnel policies like other hospitals, vacations 
sick leave, holidays; these things have been cut, we cannot afford 
them—this professional type of employee, registered nurses, lab 
technicians, X-ray technicians, are going to look for employment in 
other hospitals in other areas where they will obtain this type of 
thing. Therefore, our prestige as far as the hospital providing the 
best in care and treatment is going to decline. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think, then, that passage of S. 722 might help 
to alleviate this situation to which you refer ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I do. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you very much. Do you have anything 
further? 

Mr. Russetu. One thing, Senator Byrd and Senator Randolph, I 
know you won’t forget it, but the national cemetery over there. We 
would like to keep it open. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We are looking over that. 

Mr. Evans. The land is available at a good price. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Beginning with you, state your full name, your address and the 
capacity in which you appear. 

Mr. Horvatu. My name is Nick J. Horvath, 557 Pierpont Avenue, 
Fairmont, W. Va. I am field representative of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and today I am representing Mr. Paul J. 
Phillips, who is absent due to illness. 
Senator Byrp. And what is your name? 
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Mr. Eavenson. My name is Donald Eavenson, and I am president 
of local 13200, United Mine Workers, of Olin-Mathieson plant. 

Senator Byrp. What is the address? 

Mr. Eavenson. In Morgantown. 

Senator Byrp. And you, sir. 

Mr. Currerr. Herbert Gilmore Cuppett, and I am a recording sec- 
retary of local union 13200 at Olin-Mathieson Chemical Works. My 
address, 540 Melrose Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Senator Byrp. Gentlemen, I take it you are appearing here today 
in support of or in opposition to legislation to aid depressed areas. 
You may proceed in any way you desire. 


STATEMENTS OF NICK J. HORVATH, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
DISTRICT 50; DONALD EAVENSON, PRESIDENT, AND HERBERT G. 
CUPPETT, RECORDING SECRETARY, LOCAL 13200, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Horvatn. First, Senator, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation on behalf of District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
for the fine work you have been doing, for all that you are endeavor- 
ing to do for the depressed areas and all of the people in West 
Virginia. 

We are primarily interested in the ordnance works, formerly the 
Olin-Mathieson chemical plant. We had formerly employed up to 
the last shutdown approximately 1,200 employees. As you have 
heard, it is shut down, it is on a standby basis as of today. 

Our membership in that plant approximated about 650 men and 
a good many of the experienced operators of all kinds. And those 
men, of course, are on unemployment compensation. There are some 
of them that have exhausted unemployment compensation. They are 
the men that are looking for work, and, of course, that is what they 
were interested in. 

In regard to S. 722, we certainly are interested, and we lend it our 
wholehearted support. We realize that the congressional procedures 
are not 1, 2,3 procedures. It takes time for those things to be drawn 
up, and you may have something that you may think benefits the peo- 
ple in this area and might not be satisfactory to somebody else some- 
where else. A lot of times maybe we have to trade horses and all that 
stuff. But I feel that this bill will help our situation here in West 
Virginia. 

Of course, in the meantime we are interested in what will happen 
to these people who are out of jobs now. What are they to do in the 
meantime is what we are concerned about. They want work. As we 
heard here today, the people in West Virginia are willing to work. 
They don’t want doles. But what are they to do in the meantime? 

We have people coming to our office, I say sometimes in droves, 
pleading, begging for work. They have come to my home. I don’t 
mind that; it’s all right; I accommodate them. I don’t care if it’s 
6 o’clock in the morning or late in the evening, but there is not a 
thing that we can do for them, because there is no work. 

Senator Byrn. You are saying, then, that even though you support 
this legislation, it isn’t immediate enough ? 

Mr. Horvarn. Right. 
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Mr. Currerr. Yes. 

Mr. Horvarn. So I go back to the ordnance plant here. We feel 
that you have been trying to do something, and we know that there 
is something coming up on the 19th, and we hope and we know that 
you will do everything possible. We understand the Government 
is not in a position to give the plant away, but whatever can be done 
on the matter, if we could call it a giveaway, if it gives people work, 
so what, it’s better than having the thing stand there. It is looming 
down over the hill there; if you pass there you can see it. I think it 
has some smoke coming out of one of the stacks. 

We have a good many people from other types of work, other 
types of industry, construction work and shops that are dependent 
in a big way on the mining industry. There have been layoffs any- 
where from 2 to 15 to20 men. Sothat, of course, adds up. 

I think, Senator, you asked this morning as to the products that 
were turned out in this plant up here. 

Senator Byrp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Horvarn. I think that you may want that. I hope that you 
can make use of it on the 19th. The committee is probably in a 
better position here to give your firsthand information, but I would 
like to read off here: There is a coke plant connected with that plant 
up there. They consumed on the average about 2,200 tons per day at 
full capacity. And, of course, they produced coke, methanol, am- 
monia, light oil, tar, sulfur, formaldehyde, hexamide, and half a dozen 
other products that I am not acquainted with. So there are some of 
the products that are turned out at that plant. 

We talk here of course of the Morgantown area. Our office is lo- 
cated in Clarksburg. We represent this section of northern West 
Virginia as District 50 of the United Mine Workers of America and 
that takes in Clarksburg, Fairmont, Grant Town, all the way up into 
Elkins, way down into Durbin, Webster Springs. 

We say there is a sad situation. There is a man comes to my office 
begging for work. This man in particular has four children and 
lives with his mother and father. They are on Federal old-age pen- 
sion, and one thing a lot of people fail to understand is why the 
old people are obligated to support the grandchildren. The man is 
out trying to get a job. It has got to be that a man doesn’t consider 
himself even capable of trying to carry on. 

Senator Byrp. Pardon me. The case to which you have referred 
is one in which the parents, who are drawing old-age and survivors 
insurance, are keeping the family of the son and daughter-in-law and 
their children ¢ 

Mr. Horvarn. Yes. The man had been getting surplus food, and 
for some reason they cut him off. Someone along the line advised 
him that the old-age pension payments are adequate to support the 
son, the wife, and the grandchildren. 

Those are some of the situations that we have. I think that it may 
be a local situation, we don’t know, but it certainly is going on. It 
was brought out here this morning that people are begging for jobs. 
They naturally feel that the job should be in the area in which they 
live. It gets to be where a man gets into a position where he can- 
not buy gasoline for his automobile any more, so he is not in a posi- 
tion to look for a job in Parkersburg if he lives in Morgantown. He 
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can’t go down to Parkersburg, he can’t even go into Clarksburg, so 
he is stuck in Morgantown. That is not one individual case, there 
are hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of cases like that. Of 
course, the man without the automobile hitchhikes, if he hears of a 
job somewhere, and he may get there and there is no job anywhere. 

Senator Byrp. And he get cut off, he is the first to return. 

Mr. Horvatn. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. He is the first to be laid off. 

Mr. Horvarn. Here is a case here. It might be something unusual, 
but, nevertheless, we found that in the Fairmont paper here some 
short while back. 

Senator Byrp. I would like to read this into the record. This is 
a newspaper advertisement in the Fairmont Times: 

I will pay $300 for a job to anyone who is responsible for obtaining a steady, 
unskilled job for another party who needs it badly. Phone 2718—J. 

I daresay he did not find many callers. 

Mr. Horvarn. I don’t know; I haven’t heard. 

Senator Byrp. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Horvath? 

Mr. Horvatu. That about completes my statement. I would like 
to see emergency action to tide some of the people over here. At 
least further extension of unemployment compensation benefits, a 
hurried-up program of public works, or at least highway work that 
we may be able to get into faster than anything else, if it is possible. 
In the meantime, let’s hope that the bill that we have in question here, 
when it comes up, passes without any problem or veto. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. You are speaking of S. 722? 

Mr. Horvatu. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

Do you gentlemen have anything to add? 

Mr. Currerr. I think Mr. Horvath covered it pretty thoroughly 
along with testimony I heard today, all that good testimony I heard 
this morning. This is not getting up and making a talk. If I was 
to get up and make a talk, I don’t think I would add much to it. 

However, the people in the Olin-Mathieson chemical plant do feel 
that the Government is obligated to these men in some manner or an- 
other. These men, as you know, have been under three managements 
of this plant, Du Pont, Hayden Chemical Co., and Olin-Mathieson. 
They have given us jobs. We have worked here for Du Pont, worked 
under Hayden, and were called back under Olin-Mathieson. A lot 
of these men have spent 17 or 18 years in that plant. Especially, I 
am talking about operations. They have learned to be operators, and 
they don’t have any other skill. 

That bill that you were just talking about that has subsistence to 
train employees, 1s a very good thing for up there. I want to com- 
ment on that. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that 13 weeks is a long enough period 
of time in which to provide subsistence payments ? 

Mr. Currerr. I do not. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, some of the persons who were receiving 
vocational retraining would be receiving it while they were receiving 
unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Currertr. That is right, but I think anything should be done 
that is possible. 
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Senator Byrp. You appear in support today of S. 722, which is the 
only one that has a proviso pertaining to that. 

Mr. Currerr. That is the only one that has anything pertaining 
to it. 

Senator Byrp. Anything further? 

Mr. Currert. That is all. 

Senator Byrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eavenson. The only thing I will say, we are supporting this 
bill S. 722. After all, I think it should go a little further. It is 
intended for the future, but we are actually interested in the present. 
This plant would mean quite a bit in the present, as of now, until the 
time it will take effect. It would really be a big help in Monongalia 
County and the surrounding area. 

Senator Byrp. We assure you that we can appreciate that. We 
want to make it clear, however, that our purpose here today is to 
determine the facts that might be helpful to us in supporting this 
piece of legislation, and you can rest assured that this is not the only 
piece of legislation that the Senator and I and your Members of 
the House of Representatives are interested in. We are pursuing 
many approaches. But our primary reason for coming here today is 
to hold hearings on this kind of legislation and to develop informa- 
tion that will substantiate the need for it, and we are grateful for 
your appearance before the committee. We are pleased to find that 
you have come in support of the legislation. 

Is there anything else, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Eavenson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, and we apologize for the de- 
lay. Weare grateful for your appearance. 

Mayor James, of Clarksburg, will you please come forward? May- 
or Gilmore and Mr. Eichelberger will be next. 

Mr. James. I have here with me our city manager, Mr. Orville 
Over and Mr. Mare Sellman, who represents a nonpartisan associa- 
tion and who was instrumental in helping our city considerably in the 
past few years. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. We welcome you before this com- 
mittee. 

Mayor James, what is your full name? 

Mr. James. Ernest W. James. 

Senator Byrp. You are the mayor of what city ? 

Mr. James. Clarksburg. 

Senator Byrp. And what is your full name? 

Mr. Over. Orville F. Over, city manager, Clarksburg. 

Senator Byrp. And what is the name of the third gentleman? 

Mr. Setuman. Marc Sellman. 

Senator Byrp. What is your address? 

Mr. Settman. Elm Street in Clarksburg. 

Senator Byrp. All right, Mayor James, you may proceed, and you 


may call upon your two friends for assistance at any time along the 
way. 
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STATEMENTS OF ERNEST W. JAMES, MAYOR, ORVILLE F. OVER, 
CITY MANAGER, AND MARC SELLMAN, PRESIDENT, NONPARTI- 
SAN ASSOCIATION OF CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. James. Senators, what I have to say will be very short. As 
a matter of fact, we were not notified that there was a possibility of 
appearing before this committee until 10 o’clock this morning. We 
have not been here all day, but I do have an appointment at 5 o’clock, 
and I appreciate being able to speak to you at this time. 

I did not have time to prepare a statement, but I do have some 
figures here that I think will be of interest to you, because we are 
very much interested in your S. 722. I feel that it will help our 
particular area considerably. Maybe I can point out to you why. 

Until about 17 months ago, I understand from our employment 
office, we were running in the neighborhood of 3, 4, or 5 percent un- 
employment. But at the present time Clarksburg is 15 percent un- 
employed. Our total labor force in Harrison County is about 
27,300, and right now we have about 4,095 unemployed; 15 percent. 

The economic situation is not good in Clarksburg. As perhaps you 
know, we are dependent upon glass and coal, and both of those indus- 
tries, I think they, themselves, will say they are in a period of hard 
times, and Clarksburg is feeling it very strongly. But our economic 
condition is not one that is a matter of “right now.” We are having 
chronic hard times in Clarksburg. 

I might point this out by saying that between 1940 and 1950 we 
had a reduction of 26 percent in the age group 15 to 24 in Clarksburg. 
In other words, our young people are not remaining in Clarksburg. 
As long as I have been able to remember, the young people in Clarks- 
burg coming out of the high schools have left to go to other areas 
because there was no work for them in Clarksburg. 

We have not grown in Clarksburg for the past 20 years. We have 
had few industries coming into our area, and we have only had the 
industries that have been there for many years to support us. We are 
not, perhaps, as well off as many of the other places in West Virginia. 
This is shown that between 1948 and 1954 our retail sales in Clarks- 
burg went down 1.4 percent, when the average in West Virginia in- 
creased more than 10 percent, and I think retail sales is a good indica- 
tion of the economic situation in a town. 

The people of Clarksburg do realize that we have a serious situation, 
and our city council, in particular, is making a study of ways to make 
our community more attractive to industries, not only to keep our 
present industries there, but to attract new industries. 

We are considering the formation of an Industrial Development 
Commission, maybe financed by our local government, as a way to help 
ourselves as a dynamic effort to bring industry into our town. But 
we do feel that we need all the assistance possible, and this bill, S. 722, 
we feel will help us immensely as a long-term way to help us bring 
industry to Clarksburg. 

I do appreciate being able to speak to you at this time, gentlemen. I 
believe maybe Mr. Sellman has just a few words he wants to say. 

Mr. Setiman. As president of the Nonpartisan Association of 
Clarksburg, we have begun to institute a program of industrial de- 
velopment. We have approached the Clarksburg City Council with 
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a project entitled, “3,000/10”—3,000 jobs for Clarksburg in 10 years, 
and 10 years to find 3,000 jobs. We feel that is a realistic appraisal 
of the situation and within the realm of obtainability. We feel that 
we can, with concentrated effort, bring that many jobs to Clarksburg 
in that length of time. 

Mr. James. Gentlemen, I believe that is all. We just wanted you 
to be sure that the Clarksburg area was not overlooked in this matter. 
Weare very much interested. 

Senator Byrp. Mayor James, you were here when the city manager 
of Morgantown presented his statement to the committee. Does your 
situation in Clarksburg appear to be similar to the situation here as 
he expressed it ? 

Mr. James. I believe our city manager could express that. Maybe he 
would know a little more about that than I would, but I would say that 
our positions are parallel. The troubles that they are feeling in their 
getting money to run their city, we are having the same troubles. We 
are finding revenue very hard to get, and because we cannot get rev- 
enue, we cannot build up our city to be attractive to industry. And as 
you know, industries do look at a city, its facilities, what is there, in 
determining whether they are interested in settling in that community, 
and we feel that we must do much to make our community better be- 
fore we can ask industry to come into our communities. 

Mr. Over. I agree with what Mayor James has said with regard to 
the problems facing Clarksburg, and we are facing the similar prob- 
lem that Morgantown has presented to you with reference to revenue. 
Our revenue has not increased in the last 4 or 5 years in any way com- 
parable to the way expenditures have gone up for the services that are 
Soins demanded by our citizens. So we are continually in the area of 
wanting to make improvements and being able to supply additional 
facilities and services to our citizens but are not able to finance it be- 
cause of the restrictive legislation that the cities operate under. 

Senator Byrp. You say that your revenues have not increased over 
the last 4 or 5 years, in keeping with the demands. 

Mr. Over. In our budget we have had an increase in this last year 
over the preceding years, because we had increased the amount of 
revenue received through our gross sales. But through the normal 
revenue structure, our additional revenues from one year to the next 
year have remained practically static. 

Senator Byrp. What has happened to your gross sales in Clarks- 
burg? 

Mr. Over. Our gross sales in Clarksburg this year are down about 
5 to 8 percent over that of the preceding year. We definitely do not 
have the revenue we had anticipated as an increase over the preceding 
year. 


Senator Brrp. What has happened to theater admissions in the last 
year in Clarksburg ? 


Mr. Over. That has practically disappeared as a revenue-producing 
item as far as the amusement tax is concerned. 

Senator Byrp. Would you talk a little more loudly, please ? 

Mr. Over. It has gone down about 50 percent in the last 3 or 4 years, 
revenue from the amusement tax. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator Byrp. On the record. Would you make that statement, 
please, that you just made? 

Mr. Sectman. We understand that there is another movie house 
not going to renew its lease when that lease is up. It is just hearsay. 

Senator Byrp. What is the name of that movie house / 

Mr. SeteMan. Ritz Theater. 

Senator Byrp. What has happened to your revenues from parking 
meters in the last year in Clarksburg? Have those revenues shown 
a decrease ¢ 

Mr. Over. Those revenues are approximately the same as what they 
received the preceding year. 

Senator Byrp. So the people are still coming into town and doing 
some shopping, although they are not shopping as much / 

Mr. Over. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Mayor James, do you have anything further / 

Mr. James. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph ? 

Senator Ranpoten. Senator Byrd, I hope I will be indulged in this 
thought. Naturally, you are interested in Raleigh County and the 
other 54 counties of West Virginia. You know that there are many 
areas that will be directly benefited if this legislation can be enacted 
and its provisions used in West Virginia. I hope that I may be priv- 
ileged to say that I was born in Harrison County, and I worked in 
Clarksburg. I am familiar with the city and its people. They are 
good folk there in Clarksburg. They are desirous of employment. 
They are creative people; they are people who desire to work their 
way out of this trouble if possible. I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the complex structure of our present economic system, 
must not be unmindful of situations such as exist here in Clarksburg 
and in Morgantown and in the other sections of West Virginia. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Mayor, you expressed in the beginning of your testimony the fact 
that you had not been informed in time, and I want to explain that it 
was not possible, of course, for the committee to extend invitations 
to a great number of the people whose testimony would have been in- 
valuable to the committee. However, there were some who received 
invitations direct from Senator Douglas, and there were others who 
have been invited by virtue of the interest expressed to me by the 
Congressmen of the various districts. 

I want to say that most of those individuals who will appear here 
in the remaining portion of this day of hearings are here as the result 
of the interest expressed to me by the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable Jennings Randolph, and only this morning Sen- 
ator Randolph, in inquiring of the various counties that would be rep- 
resented here in these hearings today, finding that certain people 
would not appear or had not expressed an interest or had not received 
an invitation to appear from Harrison County or from Lewis County, 
inquired if it might not be best to have some representatives from 
those counties to appear, and I was delighted that he made the ob- 
servation. 

We appreciate so much the fact that you are here. We want you 
to know that you are welcome, that your presence is desired, that your 
testimony is going to be useful, useful to the entire committee, because 
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it will be read by the committee, and it will be used on the Senate floor 
during the debate, some of it. So forgive us if you have not had an 
opportunity to study the bill in preparation of your testimony, and 
we know that you will appreciate our desire to have everyone appear. 
At the same time, we know that you will understand our problems in 
not having as many appear as we would otherwise be able to accom- 
modate if the circumstances were different. 

Mr. James. I was not criticizing, Senator Byrd. I wanted you to 
know our interest, that we would take the time to get here just as fast 
as we could. 

Senator Byrp. I understood that you were not being critical, and I 
appreciate your interest. It makes your testimony all the more valua- 
ble to the committee. Thank you. 

I now wish to call to the committee table Mr. Dustin Davis, of the 
Mountain States Fabricating Co. of Clarksburg, and while he is com- 
ing up, would the mayor of Davis, Mr. C. FH. Gilmore, and Davis 
councilman, Mr. Glen Eichelberger, also come up. 

Mr. Davis, would you present for the committee records your name, 
your address, and capacity in which you appear? 

Mr. Davis. Dustin F. Davis, Clarksburg, W. Va., general manager, 
Mountain State Fabricating Co. 

Senator Byrp. You may proceed, Mr. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF DUSTIN F. DAVIS, GENERAL MANAGER, MOUNTAIN 
STATE FABRICATING CO., CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. Davis. Senator Byrd, we are in full support of your bill, S. 722, 
as an overall help for the situation as it exists. Howev er, my reason 
in coming was slightly different. In fact, I wasn’t fully aware of the 
hearing and what it was intended to be. 

We have in Clarksburg a base of industry capable of many times 
the productive rate we now have. As Mayor James stated, we have 
rene 4,000 unemployed out of a 27,000-man work force, which is about 

15 percent. We, some 3 years ago, were working at a 500-man level in 
our plant. We are now down to approximately 70 men. The reason 
for this, at the time we were working 500, we were on some Government 
contracts, and so forth. We have found in the last couple of years 
that that is very hard to accomplish. You are bidding against large 
industry that almost precludes the small, which is the employers of 500 
or less. 

Small business is supposed to help that situation and possibly does, 
but the contracts that are not of a competitive nature are not of a size 
that will afford employment to an area such as ours that needs large 
employment. My thought in coming was particularly to talk to Sena- 
tor Byrd about some entre to Government contracts. That is our 
thought, to build up and put the men back to work in the force we now 
have in Cl arksburg, the industry we now have, rather than bringing 
new industries in. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Davis, Senator Randolph may want to comment 
on what you have said at this point. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Davis, earlier today I made mention of the 
fact that I had the responsibility of serving on the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate. We are conscious of the need for a better 
distribution of Government contracts. I say “we.” There are mem- 
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bers of that committee that are conscious of that. fact, and there is a 
Subcommittee on Procurement of that full committee, and we are going 
to go into these matters thoroughly within coming weeks. 

I would like to say for the record that it was my privilege yesterday 
to indicate that there are many small factories which have been de- 
pendent upon Government defense contracts. These have been forced 
to shut down. I make no charge against the Pentagon, but I do say 
that seemingly the procurement policies have favored large corpora- 
tions and their subsidiaries, and the need now is to take a second look. 
As you have indicated, in your individual plant there is a necessity for 
a second look to see if, with the qualified labor force, with the know- 
how, you do not have the opportunity to do this work? 

Mr. Davis. No, we cannot compete with the big people. 
possible. I heartily agree with you, Senator. 

That is all Ihave. It is a pleasure. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpoitew. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. We are now pleased to welcome before the committee 
the mayor of Davis, W. Va., the Honorable C. H. Gilmore, and with 
Mayor Gilmore, appearing before the committee, is Mr. Glen Eichel- 
berger, a member of the City Council of Davis, W. Va. 

Mayor Gilmore, we apologize for delaying you in the giving of your 
testimony. You have been most, most patient, and we look forward 
to hearing what you have to say. 


It is im- 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE H. GILMORE, MAYOR, AND GLEN 
EICHELBERGER, COUNCILMAN, DAVIS, W. VA. 


Mr. Gitmore. My name is Clarence H. Gilmore, mayor of the town 
of Davis. 


Mr. Ercue.percer. My name is Glen Eichelberger, councilman, 
town of Davis. 

Mr. Gitmore. And I am also chairman of the developing committee 
of the Maude Kemley estate for development. She willed to the State 
of West Virginia 3,194 acres. I will come to that later again. 

I want to take up our situation in regard to mining in that area. 
Unemployment today in Tucker County is 705. Men eligible for un- 
employment compensation is 359. The total unemployment in the 
county is 500 out of a total working force of 10,600. 

I would like to review it for 10 years, briefly. Ten years ago in the 
mining area of Thomas and Davis we es 1,000 coal miners. 
As of today we employ 75 coal miners. You can plainly see that that 
many men being out of employment, they went elsewhere to other 
States to seek employment, and a good many found employment. 
However, due to this recession or depression, whichever term you 
might want to use, with lack of seniority to stay on the various jobs in 
different States, many were forced to come back home, to come to 
where they lived, to their families and draw this unemployment 
insurance. 

The important fact I want to bring out of this is that this unem- 

loyment compensation is terminated, I believe, as of the last of 
arch—the 3ist. I would like to stress to the members of this com- 
mittee how urgently it is needed that that unemployment compensa- 
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tion be extended for this reason: All the men that stayed there, those 
that came back with families, if that is discontinued, what are they 
going to do? It is a sad picture, and it hits us very, very hard. 

However, we will go to another thing that we have in mind. In 
the little town that I live in, Davis, W. Va., we have a street project. 
We are going to spend $50,000 on those streets, providing I get the 
bond issue through the voters. Then after we get that bond issue 
authorized, the next step is for someone to buy our bonds. In the 
four banks that we have in the county, I could only get $40,000 out of 
them, because their limits are $10,000. From the sinking fund of the 
State, we probably will get part of it or maybe all of it. 

But that is not the point exactly. We had some relief from the 
legislature down here, but up until this relief came out of this legis- 
lature of 1959, a small town of the size of Davis, the only bond they 
could hope to issue on class I property is 514 percent on $100, class 
2, 114 percent of $100, class 4, 25 percent of $100. All it would be 
possible for us to raise with a bond issue would be some few dollars over 
$5,000 set up on a 3-year period, and you would have to repeat your 
bond issue every 3 years. That wouldn’t help a $50,000 job. 

But the legislature did this year give us a break. On this bond 
issue, I could go to $50,200. But I have in mind that the govern- 
ment in some towns in the State, like Davis and larger ones, if only 
the Senate could set some money aside for these small towns and 
cities, not to give it to them, understand, but loan it to them. That 
$50,000—we don’t owe a dime—we can pay it back as well as many. 

What can I do with that $50,000 in that town? How many men 
will go out there and work while I am spending that $50,000, and all 
over the county and all over the State? If we could get money set 
aside whereby the small towns and large ones as well—the large ones 
are not handicapped so don’t buy as strong a writeoff—that we could 
go there and borrow this money and pay it back, and it would cer- 
tainly be a big help to this State and to the United States as a whole. 

Senator Byrp. You need money? 

Mr. Gitmore. Need money. I am going to get it, but this is another 
way you could get it. We have got to get a lower rate of interest. 
I have got to pay 5 percent or maybe get off with 4. So I think if 
there could be something done like that, if some would think that 
over, if that would be possible, it would be a great development for 
the State of West Virginia and the United States as well. 

Senator Byrp. Do you see anything in the legislation we are con- 
sidering which might ameliorate your conditions over in Davis? 

Mr. Grumore. There possibly will be some relief coming there, that 
is right. 

Seana’ Byrp. What is the population of Davis today ? 

Mr. Gitmort. I think it is around 1,100 today. 

Senator Byrp. What was the population a year ago? 

Mr. Gitmore. About the same. It has changed but yery little. 

Senator Byrp. What was it 2 years ago? 

Mr. Gitmore. Without facts and figures, I would say it is stringing 
along pretty well the same way. 

Senator Byrp. What was it 5 years ago? 

Mr. Gitmore. Five years ago it was possibly 1,200. 

Senator Byrp. What was it 10 years ago? 
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Mr. Gitmore. Ten years ago—this is a guess, understand—the 
houses we have empty and the ones that were filled, apartments we 
have had built, oh, I'd say 1,250. 

Senator Byrp. Did you say that you had lost 925 of the 1,000 miners 
that had been employ ed? 

Mr. Gitmore. That is right, 925. We had 1,000. 

Senator Byrn. In the county or in Davis? 

Mr. Gitmore. In that area; in the county. That represents the 
county. That is all the coal miners we had; yes, that is right. 

Senator Byrp. Approximately what pereent of your business houses 
are closed today in the town of Davis? 

Mr. Gitmore. From 10 years ago when we had a big year, I’d say 
50 percent. 

Senator Byxp. Fifty percent. Can you tell us approximately what 
percent of the business houses in Thomas are closed today ? 

Mr. Gitmore. Just from imaginary view, of walking along, I would 
say undoubtedly there are 50 percent. 

Senator Byrp. How far away from Davis is Thomas? 

Mr. Gitmore. It is 3 miles—the city limits. 

Senator Byrp. And fully 50 percent of the business houses in Thomas 
are closed now ? 

Mr. Gitmore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. When did the 50 percent close ? 

Mr. Gitmore. When? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Mr. Gitmore. They have gradually closed from the time that the 
mines started finishing up and laying off their men and closing out. 
It was a gradual turnover of the people that lived in the surrounding 
communities which patronized Thomas and Davis, which were the 
headquarters. It gradually has come down until the last couple of 
years it has got to about that level. 

Senator Byrn. I was over in Thomas and in Davis last year; I talked 
with you at that time. 

Mr. Gitmore. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. And I was amazed at the number of business houses 
that are closed in those two little communities. 

Mr. Gitmore. That is right. 

Senator Byrn. I stood on the streets of Thomas, and I saw the high 
school band go marching by, and one of the store owners stood there 
as he looked } at that group of young men and women passing down 
the street in the band, and he said, almost with a tear in his eye, that 
“the young people of the community no longer have anything to do. 
If they gr -aduate from high school here, there is nothing for them to 
do; they go elsewhere. Consequently, our population can’t expect to 
hold its younger people.” 

And I thought of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, who, as he went down 
the street playi ing his tune on his little instr ument, took with him the 
young people of the community, the boys and girls, and took them 
away “forever. And I do not think I could have a anything that would 
come nearer to illustrating the sadness that must have been felt in the 
hearts of the people of Hamelin upon that occasion than those words 
which were stated upon the occasion last year as I stood in that city 
where door after door in the stores have been closed. And I know, 
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Mayor, that you need help. I know that the people of your com- 
munities over there need help, and I am just wondering if, in your 
opinion, this legislation will give the kind of help. that your business 
people over there, the fine people of those communities who have been 
honest, upstanding, good, patriotic Americans, need. 

Mr. Gitmore. I am only just. breezing through that. I don’t 
understand it, you would say, in its entirety. 

Senator Byrp. You need new industry, do you not ? 

Mr. Giumore. We do. We have. I spoke of this Maude Kemling 
estate that was given us there. I made a map of that territory and 
ground that she gave us, and I went to the legislature of the State and 
spent 4 days down there. I left the map with the attor ney general 
and with our representative from the county, also with a copy of her 
will where she requested that if the State developed this or sold it, it 
would be for the best interests of the citizens. 

We have just about given up the hope of industrial plants and are 
going to the tourist dollar, if we can. We e084 the magnificent Black 
Water Falls and the lodge. If that area can be dev eloped up there 
that she so graciously gave to the State of West Virginia, with our 
tourist dollars and with our ski area that we also have there it will 
help. If we can get some industry, it would be a good thing, too. 

Senator Brro. And you need long- term, low-interest apital ? 

Mr. Giumore. That is right; we need it from 20 years on up. 

Senator Byrp. You can t get. it from the local lending agencies, you 

can’t get it from the Small Business Administration, but you can get 
it from the : agency that will be created if this legislation becomes law? 

Mr. Grumore. That is r ight, and that is what we surely need. We 

can pay that off, that $50 000—I haven't ex: vctly engineered it out in 
figures yet, but at approximately a cost of $10 a year to every property 
owner in Davis. That is not going to hurt anyone, but it will have to 
go over a period of about. 25 vears. 
Senator Byrp. Mr. Eichelberger, has the mayor expressed your 
sentiments in regard to this legislation ? 

Mr. E1cHe.percer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have anything further to add ? 

Mr. E1c HELBERGER. I am just like he is. He says right up there at 
Thomas there is a picture show, and it is only open 2 » nights a week; 
no more. 

Senator Byrp. Mayor, would you like to include this statement in 
the record ? 

Mr. Giimore. I would. And you will notice at the top, “Mrs. M. E. 
Hilliard, Parsons, W. Va.” She i is the chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT IN TUCKER COUNTY 


Employment in Tucker County proper has declined steadily for the past 15 
years. Coal mining, once the principal industry and the major employer, has 
declined to a point that is practically negligible. The larger companies have 
deserted the area and have not operated for the past 10 years. Thomas, Davis, 
Pierce, Kempton, Benbush, and Douglas, once thriving mining communities, are 
now, with the exception of Thomas and Davis, ghost towns. Where once the 
atmosphere was permeated with the clang of industry, the shouts of school- 
children, and the movement of people busy in their various business activity, 
there is naught but quiet and a return to nature of once busy streets. Popula- 
tion in Davis and Thomas once supported by coal mining, has declined to less 
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than half their former number. The only industry within the section is a few 
small scattered mines and stripping operations employing less than 75 workers. 
A few small sawmills and a limited farm activity in Canaan Valley are the only 
remaining places where « few men are employed. 

Davis places some reliance upon a tourist income attracted by Black Water 
Falls and Lodge, and in winter on ski runs operated when snowfall is plenti- 
ful. This winter the economy of Davis has been seriously affected by the lack 
of snow. Snowfall has been so light and days when skiing could be done so few 
that income from this source has been practically nil. 

The lower end of the county, containing the towns of Parsons, St. George, 
Hambleton, and Hendricks, has been affected by this loss in jobs but less seri- 
ously than Thomas and Davis. However, the lessened economy is reflected here 
by the removal of many families to out-of-State areas where jobs are more 
plentiful. It is a standing joke that a Tucker County election could almost be 
held in some cities in Ohio, where Tucker County people have moved and are 
engaged in gainful employment. 

Parsons proper has maintained a level of economy to a limited degree, sup- 
ported by a tannery and woolen mill. Tannery employment, during the past 10 
years, has dropped approximately 50 workers due to technological improvement in 
the tanning industry. Employment has been increased by about 30 in this area 
by the addition of a new industry, charcoal, Kingsford Co., who has recently 
built and begun the operation of a new plant within the area. Construction of 
new homes within the county has not kept pace with progress in other more for- 
tunate sections and a new home is almost a rarity. No major construction 
projects, Government or otherwise, are anticipated in the near future. 

Logging and sawmill operations are maintained in the area on a limited scale. 
Woodworking, logging, and related occupations employ in the aggregate approxi- 
mately 125 people. Farming and other agriculture pursuits account for the 
employment of limited number of workers. 

Employment in Tucker County : 
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This is an approximate figure. 


Persons filing claims for unemployment compensation benefits in Tucker 
County for month of February 1959: 359. 


Total (approximate) unemployment in Tucker Couny, 500. 

Population, 10,600. 

Mr. Giumore. I would like to express the appreciation of the people 
of Tucker County for this committee inviting them to send a repre- 
sentative to appear before you. We know that all good things are 
worked out together, and you don’t work much out unless you know 
the facts. I believe that such meetings as this will bring forth good 
fruit. So I want to thank vou gentlemen, Senators, very much. 

Senator Byrpv. Thank you, Mayor, and we appreciate your patience 
and excellent testimony. 

Mr. Eichelberger, we are very appreciative of your presence, 

Would the Preston County group come forward, please? 

For the purpose of the record, I would like to present the following 
persons who have come from Preston County to deliver testimony to 
the Subcommittee on Production and Stabilization. 

a. Gilbert E. Arnold, cashier of the Terra Alta Bank, Terra Alta, 

. Va. 


Mr. C. E. Trembly, president of the Terra Alta Bank, the same 
address. 


Mr. C. B. Linger, retired postmaster, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
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Mr. Harry Miller, former employee, Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Manheim, W. Va. 

Mr. Charles H. Brown, attorney at law, Kingwood, W. Va. 

Who will be the spokesman for the group ? 

Mr. Brown. I will. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Brown, you proceed. 

May I add that there is another member of the delegation whose 
name is not on the list, Mr. Si Ferris from Rowlesburg, W. Va. 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES H. BROWN, ATTORNEY, KINGWOOD, 
W. VA., AND GILBERT E. ARNOLD, C. E. TREMBLY, C. B. LINGER, 
TERRA ALTA, W. VA., HARRY MILLER, MANHEIM, W. VA., AND 
SI FERRIS, ROWLESBURG, W, VA. 


Mr. Brown. We desire to present a picture of the situation as it 
exists today in Preston County. Preston County, of course, is next to 
Monongalia County and has a population of approximately 31,000 
people. Our labor pool is approximately 3,000 men. 

I obtained from the local office of the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security some figures that will show the condition of 
unemployment as it exists in Preston County. In January of 1957 
those that were drawing unemployment compensation were 277, or 
about 9 percent. The same month in 1958 it had increased to 406, or 
13 percent. Im January of 1959, those who were drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation numbered 657, or 21 percent. And that percent- 
age, of course does not include those who have drawn their compensa- 
tion, nor those who are living in Preston County and are part of our 
labor pool who have had work and are drawing from Garrett County, 
Md., and even in Pennsylvania. 

Another graphic example of the unemployment condition in the 
county can be shown by those who are certified eligibles for the com- 
modities program. In Preston County we have 8,429 certified eli- 
gibles, and of those only 975 also receive assistance from the VPA, 
and that in view of the fact that there is no distribution center in the 
county and they have to travel either to Morgantown or Grafton to 
obtain their commodities, 

From this commodities region, consisting of 21 counties, there are 
only two other counties who have more certified eligibles, those being 
Harrison and Marion, and they have populations double that of Pres- 
ton County. 

Senator Byrrp. What is the percentage of your population that is 
eligible for surplus commodities? 

Mr, Brown. About 24 percent. 

Senator Byrp. About one out of every four persons? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. Our condition in Preston County is not 
because of needing new industry as much as it is as a result of having 
lost the industry that we had. We had several small] industries that 
kept us fairly well stabilized, with the exception of the coal mines 
which had been marginal and which operated 2 to 3 days a week. We 
have recently lost the Alpha Portland Cement plant at Manheim, 
which is just across the river from Rowlesburg. It closed in July 
1958 after about 60 years of operation. The population of Rowles- 
burg is about 1,200 people, and with the loss of the Alpha Portland 
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Cement plant and the cutback in the railroad employees at the M. & K. 
junction at Rowlesburg, it has really made this town of Rowlesburg 
and the village of Manheim a distressed, depressed area. 

Senator Byrp. Why did the plant close? 

Mr. Brow~ Several reasons were given by the president of the 
plant, one be:... that there was no market in West Virginia for the 
cement; this, in ,pite of the fact that it is one of two cement plants in 
the State. One of the problems was transportation, lack of roads. 

This is rather ironical, but since the plant has closed there has 
been—and still is—in the process of construction a bridge costing a 
half a million dollars to alleviate the poor conditions of distributing 
their product. Formerly they had to do it by rail. 

Senator Byrp. What do you mean by saying that lack of roads 
caused the closing of the plant ? 

Mr. Brown. They claimed that they were unable to distribute their 
products within the State of West Virginia, that the only outlet that 
they had was by rail, and that was east and west. 

Senator Byrp. How do they explain the fact that the plant operated 
at one time? Was there a lack of roads at the time it was operating 
or at the time it was opened ? 

Mr. Brown. The roads have remained just about the same as they 
were at the time that it was formerly operated. They have not im- 
proved, and due to better roads in other localities, they decided to 
close this plant and have actually moved part of their personnel to 
Frederick, Md. 

Senator Byrp. Do you, then, look with approval upon the section 
of the bill which would provide money in the way of grants for com- 
munity facilities, one of which might be access roads ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, and the citizens of the community who have asked 
me to appear for them are in support of S. 722. They are definitely 
in favor of that phase of the bill. 

We have lost other plants in Preston County; the Preston County 
Coke Co. has closed. It closed in January of 1958. The R. E. Upte- 
graff Co. at Terra Alta, W. Va., will close. 

Senator Brrp. Why? 

Mr. Brown. I soul prefer to let Mr. Arnold answer that. I think 
he is better informed on the reasons of closing than I am. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Arnold? 

Mr. Arnoip. The R. E. Uptegraff Mfg. Co. employed approxi- 
mately 26 people and has been in business since 1947 manufacturing 
transformers. At one time they had the pole line transformers plant 
there and moved that portion back to their home plant in Scottdale, 
Pa., because of inadequate facilities in the building and space that 
they had. However, we did offer to construct and to finance the con- 
struction of a new building, one story, which would meet their needs 
and specifications. A contract was drawn by their own attorney, a 
survey was made, a deed was prepared, but contract and deed were not 
signed when the president of the R. E. Uptegraff Mfg. Co. at that 
time stated that they would not go ahead with the project. When 
we asked him the reason, we took a delegation to see if there was any- 
thing that our local people had done wrong in not meeting their needs 
or requirements. They stated that part of the reason was the inade- 
quate facilities but acknowledge the fact that we did offer to give them 
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those facilities with the exception of roads. They could get along 
with the roads that we had, but other communities had roads that 
would more adequately meet their needs. 

They are moving to Somerset, Pa. where the new building is being 
constructed, presumably under the same specifications that we offered. 
However, there they will have access to Route 40 and the turnpike 
which gives them an outlet to their New York and Chicago markets. 
In transporting from Terra Alta, oftentimes the local freights would 
carry the transformers to Clarksburg, be exchanged to Pittsburgh, be 
exchanged at various places along the way before delivery could be 
made, and they could not meet delivery requirements of their 
purchasers. 

However, they informed us that their greatest reason for leaving 
was none other than the fact that the Monongahela Power Co. would 
not buy their transformers, that being the local powerplant serving 
the transformer factory. They felt the local power company should 
purchase their transformers. That seemed to be their greatest reason 
for leaving. 

We got together with the power company and the president of 
Uptegraff, and had the two presidents to discuss the matter. Finally 
they placed an order for 10 transformers. The power company 
gave as a reason that they did not meet the specifications prior to 
their order of those 10 transformers. However, the only purchases 
the power company made was some 10 years ago, and under the new 
methods of manufacturing transformers and better facilities that 
they had and better engineering, the new president felt that he 
could meet those specifications and that is way the order for 10 trans- 
formers was placed. 

Senator Byrp. I think you have explained to the satisfaction of 
the committee the reasons. Excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown. That is all right. 

Briefly, we feel that the difficulties in our particular area, although 
they may not be helped immediately by the provisions of S. 722, we 
feel that eventually they will help us to obtain the capital financing 
that is needed to attract industry into the State and to hold the in- 
dustry here. 

Presently our local banks cannot finance. Their lending capacities 
are limited, and we cannot obtain the capital that is necessary to help 
ourselves. We feel that this bill would provide the means for help- 
ing ourselves. 

enator Byrp. What about the insurance companies? 

Mr. Brown. The insurance companies do not seem to be inclined 
to lend the money. It might be, as another witness testified, those 
who don’t need it can get it, for those who do need it, it doesn’t seem 
to be available. 

Senator Byrp. How about the Small Business Administration ? 

Mr. Brown. I have had some experience with the Small Business 
Administration, and I do not believe that its program will provide 
the necessary answer to our needs. It hasn’t so far. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have further comments? 

Mr. Brown. I have no further comment. 
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Senator Byrp. Does that complete yours? And who was the other 
spokesman? Mr. Trembly? Would you care to make a statement 
now ¢ 

Mr. Tremsvy. I have only in mind our own local community, the 
Uptegraff plant being in process of leaving, but in general our com- 
munity has a number of outlets of its labor. One is the mining in- 
dustry round about, and one is the timber industry, and another is 
the sanitarium close by, and the railroad. Those make the main out- 
lets for labor. 

At this time the railroad probably is employing 40 percent of its 
normal personnel and the coal mining round about is off to probably 
a smaller percentage, and the timber, we have a good deal of timber. 
And the ones who are operating this timber seem to be laboring 
under a lack of capital, as has been said. One of them stated a few 
days ago that he had ample market but didn’t have the capital to 
provide for that market. 

Of course, we have round about us a farming community that is 
doing pretty well, if they are in cattle, a couple of million dollars 
a year sales in the community. But the lack of employment would 
largely come from the Uptegraff and the low number of mining 
industries and the low number on the railroad and the lack of capital 
in developing the timber industries in our midst. 

That is about all I wish to say about it. 

Senator Byrp. That is a good statement. 

Do you come here today in support of S. 722? 

Mr. Tremsty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you feel that what your community and your 
county need most is long-term, low-interest capital ? 

Mr. Trempiy. It would seem so, yes. That would be one element, 
I am sure, a material element. 

Senator Byrp. And would you welcome the technical assistance that 
would accrue to your county as a result of legislation of this kind 
if certain areas were to be designated as industrial redevelopment areas 
or rural redevelopment areas by the Administrator ? 

Mr. Tremsty. I believe that would be an opening wedge for im- 
provement. 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I haven’t anything further. 

Senator Byrp. Does anyone else in the delegation have a contribu- 
tion to make? 

I assure you we are not pressing you for time. We want you to make 
your statement. You have come over here and have been patient in 
waiting, and if you have anything else to add, we will be glad to 
receive it. 

Mr. Arnotp. Not to be out of order, I don’t know if I am right 
or wrong. I would like to have consideration of the Senate to see 
if a branch of the Federal Reserve bank could be brought into West 
Virginia, if that would help our economic condition. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder if our staff consultant, Mr. Wallace, would 
like to react to that question. 

Mr. Wattace. I assume you have commercial banks of the Federal 
Reserve System but you do not have the central city banks in West 


Virginia. You use the Richmond bank in whose district you are, do 
you not? 
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Mr. Arnovp. Various parts of the State, I think, use different 
branches. We use, in our area, the Baltimore bank of the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. Watuace. Oh, I see. We shall take that under advisement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Trempiy. Our mountain community is right in the height of 
the mountains. We have the B. & O. Railroad, we have fine farming 
country and also forest and mountain country. We have the Hull 
Fishing Camp, where there is a large area filled with wild game and 
lakes full of fish. 

That development is really an integral part of our general coni- 
munity. In its development the owner, Mr. Arleigh Hull has been 
cramped and is still striving for capital to develop his area and his 
business. He raises a great many fish. Anybody can go there and 
catch a fish any size that you want. He has them in different ponds. 
And there are birds. It is a big development indigenous to our 
area, but he is hampered and blocked by the lack of capital, Possibly 
this new process may help him. 

Senator Brrp. I do not know, but at any rate, your comment is 
interesting, and I am very pleased that you six gentlemen have come 
from the great county of Preston today in behalf of the legislation 
that we are considering. 


Is there anything additionally? We thank you for an excellent 
presentation. 

Has the delegation from Lewis County arrived? Senator Randolph 
tells me that there is a delegation that is going to come from Lewis 
County. 

Dr. Fishman, you were here this morning at the invitation of Senator 
Douglas. You testified, and I asked that you return this afternoon 
Would you please come forward? 

I would like the the staff consultant to ask you a few more ques- 
tions. After you left this morning I asked Mr. Wallace if he would 
go over the bill and try to prepare a few questions which maybe 
you can answer for us and which would be helpful to the commiteee. 

I was impressed by your testimony this morning, and I appreciate 
so much your willingness to comply with my request to return this 
afternoon. 

So, Mr. Wallace, if you will proceed to ask some of the questions 
that you have formated during the day for Mr. Fishman, we 
would appreciate it very much. 





STATEMENT OF DR. LEO FISHMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 


FINANCE, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. VA.— 
Resumed 





Dr. Fisuman. Senator Byrd, before I proceed to answer those ques- 
tions, I would like to ask that you introduce into the record this study 
that was just released by the West Virginia University Agricultural 
Experiment Station on population changes in West Virginia by coun- 
ties between 1950 and 1957. I feel it would answer some of the ques- 
tions you raised earlier with some of the witnesses. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. It will be included. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


[West Virginia University Agricultural Experiment Station, February 1959, current 
report 10] 







PopULATION ESTIMATES FOR THE COUNTIES OF WEST VIRGINIA, JuLy 1, 1957 


(By Leonard M. Sizer) 






INTRODUCTION 










There has been no census of population of the State or of the counties of West 
Virginia since the Federal Decennial Census of April 1, 1950. The Bureau of the 
Census makes estimates for the State as a whole, but has not made a breakdown 
for any of the areas within the State. No estimates for the counties of West Vir- 
ginia, in which school enrollment figures have been used to calculate net migra- 
tion, have been published since the agricultural experiment station published 
the estimates for July 1, 1955." 

In that earlier publication, some general suggestions which indicated reasons 
for population change were made. Those suggestions remain valid. Beyond those 
broad general suggestions, discriminating consideration of the local economies of 
the counties would be necessary to interpret population change. This accounting 
for change, even though it may be desirable, exceeds the intent of the publication 


of these data. 













POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR JULY 1, 1957 










Table 1 contains the estimates of the July 1, 1957, population for West Virginia 
by counties. These estimates are calculated. The estimates are derived from the 
1950 census, vital statistics, and school enrollment figures by a technique which 
the Bureau of Census has formulated for small areas—that is, counties, cities, 
and metropolitan areas. 

West Virginia school enrollment figures are generally evailable for the county 
units only. Unless other less reliable techniques would be used, population esti- 
mates for small areas, other than counties, would be possible only as school enroll- 
ment figures can be made to correspond to the appropriate geographic units. 











ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 





The estimates in table 1 are made by use of the following procedures: ? 
The natural increase figures recorded by the Bureau of Vital Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, are adjusted for underregistration 
of births with an adjustment for the percentage of white and nonwhite in the 
1950 population. 

The net migration figure is based upon the school enrollment figures for 1957 
adjusted by the relationship of the school enrollment of 1950 to the age cohort 714 
to 14% and compared with the age cohort 44 to 744 of the 1950 census adjusted for 
underenumeration of lower age groups and for survival. 

This relationship between school enrollment and appropriate age cohort is 
then adjusted so as to be related to the migration of all age groups. The factor 
0.98 is the figure which the Bureau of the Census has discovered to be the one 
most accurately expressing the relationship between this particular school enroll- 
man-age cohort and the total nopulation. 

The 0.98 factor is then multiplied by the 1950 census figures, adjusted for under- 
enumeration of younger ages, for births occurring 1950 to 1957, and for loss to 
the Armed Forces. 

The product is the net migration for the specific area concerned. The net loss 
to the Armed Forces has been apportioned to the counties on the basis of each 
county’s proportion of 20- to 24-year-old males to the State’s total of this age 
group. The estimated population for July 1, 1957, is the sum of the 1950 civilian 
population, plus the natural increase, plus or minus net migration, less the net 
























1 Sizer, Leonard M., “Population Change in West Virginia, 1900—55—Population Esti- 
mates, Natural Increase, and Net Migration for the Counties.” West Virginia University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 401, May 1957. 

2 For a more complete account of the procedures see U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Current 
Population Reports, Population Estimates: Illustrative Example of a Method of Estimating 
the Current Population of Subdivisions of the United States,’”’ series P25, No. 133, Mar. 16, 


1956. 
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loss to the Armed Forces. No adjustment needed to be made for military per- 
sonnel located within the State since there are no major military installations in 
West Virginia. In considerating the accuracy of the estimate of the population 
for any county, the method used could properly be examined in the light of varia- 
tions in migration which do not fit the patterns implied in the use of the 0.98 fac- 
tor between the school enrollment-appropriate age cohort and the total net 
migration. 


TABLE 1.—Population estimates, July 1, 1957, and components of population 
change for West Virginia counties, Apr. 1, 1950, to July 1, 1957 


Components of change 

Civilian | Estimated Percentage 
population | population | | Net change} of change 
Apr. 1, July 1, Natural | Net mi- | Net loss | 1950-57 1950-57 

1950 1957 increase | gration |to Armed 

| Forces 


Barhotr............« 19, 745 17, 221 1, 480 —3, 797 207 —2, 52 
Berkeley...-....... 30, 359 32, 869 2, 767 33 | 290 | 2, 510 | 
Bema ..s....5 33, 173 33, 915 5, 223 —4, 085 396 | 742 
oo) ae ; 18, 082 16, 668 1,914 —3, 139 189 | —1,414 
Broeke... .<sa5- eee 26, 904 30, 352 2, 602 1, 194 348 | 3, 448 
Cabell. -.---- ookas 108, 035 111, 519 11, 628 —6, 940 204 | 3, 484 
Calhoun. .-.-- ; : 10, 259 9, 388 857 —1, 629 99 —871 
Clay- ; 14, 961 14, 521 } —2, 844 183 —440 
Doddridge - .- aie 9, 026 7, 175 —2, 165 | 88 —1, 851 
Fayette - 82, 443 72, 612 —19, 066 | 876 —9, 831 
Gilmer ; 746 8, 149 5f —2,015 136 —1, 597 
Grant , 700 8, 288 i —1, 433 | 86 — 468 
Greenbrier . f 40,018 ,907 | —3,452 422 723 
Hampshire... 2,5 12, 623 Y —770 128 46 
Hancock. .-.--- 34, ¢ 41,517 .97 2, 546 367 | 7,129 
Hardy--. ‘ 10, 032 9, 380 —1, 465 108 | —652 
Harrison. ........ 85, 296 81, 933 —10, 324 | 805 —3, 363 
Jackson. - 15, 299 16, 810 < 276 143 1, 511 
Jefferson. - 17, 184 | 16, 460 | ; |} —2,243 189 —724 
Kanawha-.---- 239, 629 50, 570 36, 22 —22,711 2, 580 10, 941 
Lewis we 21,074 20, 405 % —1, 626 180 —669 
Lincoln seth 22, 466 23, 049 3, —2, 328 266 583 | 
Logan. 77, 391 73, 118 | , 68 —15, 956 | 953 —4, 273 
McDowell. - 98, 887 86, 323 ,645 | —27,153 , 056 —12, 564 
Diario. ...... 71, 521 64, 870 , 53 —11, 473 | 706 —6, 651 
Marshall.-..--.-.-. 36, 893 36, 760 6 —2, 320 414 | —133 
Mason : 23, 537 23, 438 , 66 —2, 517 249 —99 
Mercer -_-_. 75, 013 72, 754 | 8, —9, 969 924 —2, 259 
Mineral... 22, 333 20, 980 : —3, 007 240 —1,353 
Mingo-.-- a | 47, 409 48, 597 | 3, 6 —6, 910 | 552 1, 188 
Monongalia 60, 797 56, 921 5,058 | —8, 803 | 131 | —3, 876 | 
Monroe. .----- 13, 123 12, 562 936 | —1,361 | 136 —561 | 
Morgan. --- : il 8, 276 8, 159 : —905 8 —117 | 
Nicholas... : 27, 696 28, 157 ,083 | —3, 307 315 | 461 
Ohio-~ : 71,672 81, 455 , 765 | 4, 691 9, 783 
Pendleton-.-- | 9,313 | 8, 810 32} —1,229 —503 | 
5, 369 7,072 | 581 | 184 ys 703 
Pocahontas. -~--- “ 2, 480 11, 167 39 —2, 329 2 —1,313 | 
Preston _ - anc eedil 31, 399 28, 090 3, 40- —6, 361 | 35: —3, 309 | 
LO 21,021 24, 071 23 | 944 245 3,050 | 
Raleigh -.........-- 273 87, 865 .461 | —19, 817 | , 05% —8, 408 | 
Randolph , 558 | 28, 080 3, —5, 242 3 —2, 478 
Ritchie_ la tered deel 12, 535 10, 619 572 | —2,385 —1, 916 
Roane mo | 18, 408 16, 874 | , 332 | —2,677 —1, 534 
CO ee 19, 183 16,456 1,455 | 3, 975 | —2, 727 
Tavlor 18, 422 16, 549 : 
PE instigs cadcesns ; 10, 600 | 8, 164 
aii min 10, 535 9,914 
Upshur 19, 242 17, 537. | 
Gs tec arenas 38, 696 39, 713 
Webster... --- Sted 17, 888 16, 77% 
Wetzel. -| 20, 154 18, 748 
Wirt whale codes 5, 119 4, 888 
Wood 66, 540 74, 206 
Wyoming---_-_--_- 7 37, 540 41, 425 


























Total 2, 005, 552 | 
| 


1, 976, 556 | 234, 482 241, 478 
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THE MAP 


The map in figure 1 is presented to facilitate the identification of areas of loss, 
stability, and gain for the period April 1, 1950, to July 1, 1957. It must be 
remembered that growth of towns and urban areas and the development of hous- 
ing along the highways may not compensate for losses occurring-in other parts 
of the county. The estimates of population changes, as they are indicated in the 
map, are for the counties as wholes. The estimating procedures do not provide 
for any geographic breakdown of population changes within the counties. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Ree + 10 or more gain 
ee +3 to + 9.9 gain 


+ of — 2.9 gain or loss 


— 3 te 9.9 loss 


Figure 1. Percentage of Population Change for 
West Virginia Counties. April 1, 1950 to July 1, 
1957, 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Wallace. 
Mr. Wattace. Dr. Fishman, from your knowledge of this area, do 


you believe the criteria for ey for an area to be covered under 
the bill is a proper one? You will notice that under the Douglas 


bill, S. 722, there are various criteria for area eligibility: 12 percent 
unemployment for 1 year, 9 percent for 15 of the last 18 months, 6 
percent for 18 of the last 24 months, or at the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, 15 percent for the 6 months pena. Whereas, in the 


Dirksen bill, which is the administration proposal, one of the require- 
ments would be for 4 out of the preceding 5 years and that the area has 
been 50 percent or more above the national average. That would be 
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9 percent. Would you care to comment on those different features of 
the two bills ¢ 

Dr. Fisuman. I prefer the statement of S. 722, since it bases unem- 
ployment on a percentage level without reference to the condition of 
the Nation asa whole. I do not think it is necessary for employment 
to be severe in comparison with the whole. If it is severe enough in 
comparison with a given area, it should be included as a locality 
eligible for benefits under S. 722. . 

Mr. Wautace. What do you think of the rough guideline of 6 per- 
cent unemployment as a dividing line between when an area is subject 
to substantial unemployment and not ? 

Dr. Fispman. I think 6 percent is the figure which has been used 
for many years. It is well recognized as an adequate breaking-off 
point. 

Mr. Wattace. Considering the extent of the specific areas of unem- 
ployment—and you have, perhaps, seen the number of areas which fall 
into these categories, several States and quite a few areas—which do 
you believe should be provided to help these communities, the Dirksen 
or the Douglas bill ? 

The Dirksen bill provides $50 million for loans in industrial areas 
only, and these loans are not to include machinery, they are to include 
land and buildings only. Whereas, the Douglas bill provides $100 
million for industrial loans which include machinery, as well as land 
and buildings, a $100 million loan fund for rural areas, and $100 
million loan fund for public facilities, and a $75 million grant fund 
for public facilities. 

Dr. Fisoman. I prefer S. 722. I might say, in general, that I con- 
sider S. 1064 inadequate for the needs of West Virginia and many 
other distressed labor market areas, both in terms of the extent of the 
financing provided, and in terms of the variety of assistance afforded 
to these communities. 

Mr. Wau.ace. Will not the mechanization which has been taking 
place in the coal industry in this area cause a need for retraining of 
many of the work force in this area? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes; it will. 

Mr. Watiace. How will the families get by without subsistence if 
their unemployment compensation runs out? How will they be able 
to provide for their families while they are being retrained ¢ 

r. FispmMan. They won't be able to do so. 

Mr. Wattace. Do you feel that this $10 million in subsistence pay- 
ments is about the minimum that will be necessary to help in the case 
of those families whose unemployment compensation payments have 
run out ? 

Dr. Fisuman. I think it is a minimum. I would like to see the 
amount provided for that purpose more than is included in the bill. 

Mr. Wattace. Certainly there should be some. S. 1064, the Dirk- 
sen bill, provides nothing, and S. 722 provides $10 million. 

In order to provide for new industries in these areas, is there not 
often a need for public facilities to help the industries to become 
established? For example, what are some of the types of things in the 
way of public facilities which would need to be created for industry ? 

Dr. Fispman. If you don’t mind, I would rather answer it in terms 
of the need here in Monongalia County. 
37190—59—pt. 2—34 
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Mr. Wattace. That is all right. 

Dr. Fisuman. In Monongalia County it is expected, to attract new 
industry in the area, we will need an extensive edema in roads, 
we will require more schools and larger expenditures on education. 
We will need more provision for adolescents and youth, recreational 
facilities of various kinds, and in a number of other respects we should 
have to make the communities a more attractive place for new indus- 
tries to wish to settle here. 

As conditions stand today, I am not optimistic about the prospects 
for Morgantown to attract new industry unless these social conditions 
are improved considerably. 

Mr. Wattace. Under the terms of S. 722, there is a $100 million 
loan fund for such public facilities; whereas, in S. 1064 there is noth- 
ing. So you would favor S. 722 in that respect ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Wattace. To your knowledge in this area, would there likely 
be situations where public facilities would be needed to attract new 
industry but there just is not the wherewithal even to repay a loan, 
where they would need a grant? Are there situations of that type 
where if a community might have a grant, it could raise itself up to a 
level where it could go on? 

Dr. Fisuman. My feeling is that the community is not providing 
itself with many of the facilities and services it sorely requires, and 
for that reason I am not optimistic about its providing itself with 
additional facilities to attract new industry. We would have to have 
a grant of some kind if it were to provide the necessary facilities for 
industry. 


Mr. Watuace. There, again, S. 722 2 srovides a $75 million fund for 


grants; whereas, S. 1064 pr ovides not ving. You would favor S. 722 
in that ‘respect ? ¢ 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. In your opinion, in order to establish industry in 
this area, would it not naturally be preferable to have the loans repaid 
at a low rate of interest ? 

The Dirksen bill, S. 1064, does not specify an interest rate to be 
paid, which would mean that the Secretary of Commerce, who would 
be administering the bill, could set the interest rates anywhere he 
desired. Under S. 722 the rates of these industrial loans would be 
the rate paid by the Government on obligations of comparable ma- 
turities, plus one-fourth of 1 percent for public facility loans and plus 
one-half of 1 percent for industrial loans, of which one-fourth of 1 
percent would be devoted to a sinking fund to cover losses. 

Do you think that the interest rate should be specified as it is in 
S. 722, or do you think that the interest rate should not be specified ? 

Dr. Fisnman. Iamnot prepared tosay. I don’t know which would 
be the more desirable alternative. 

Mr. Wattace. In general you would say that you could attract 
more industry with a lower rate of interest ? 

Dr. Fisoman. Yes; I do think so.’ The reason I am not prepared 
to say is I am not sure how interest rates will develop in the future 
to be sure of that. 

Mr. W ALLACE. Dr. Fishman, have you heard the charge that the 
enactment of S. 722 with a total of $389 million would be inflationary ¢ 
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Dr. Fisoman. Yes; I have seen that statement made. However, I 
do not think that it would be inflationary, since the benefits of this 
legislation would accrue to areas where there exists unemployed man- 
power. So it should be possible to utilize these funds to expand total 
production, add to the aggregate level of the economic activity and 
serve, perhaps, as an anti-inflationary device, rather than a reinforc- 
ing inflationary device. 

Mr. Wauuace. If we were to spend several hundred million dollars 
and this were to cause a budgetary deficit and the money were to be 
expended in areas of relatively full employment, what would be the 
effect ¢ 

Dr. Fisuman. In that case it would serve to add fuel to inflation. 

Mr. Watxace. But you are saying we expend this money in areas 
where there is substantial unemployment, we are putting the unem- 
ployed to work and creating new production, rather than putting in 
new money to compete for existing facilities? 

Dr. Fisuman. Exactly. I don’t think that S. 722 can be considered 
a measure to add to the problem of inflation in the country as a whole. 
It may have the opposite effect. 

Mr. Watuace. Dr. Fisher, you are a professor of economics and 
finance. Can you tell me why we cannot count on the banks to solve 
the credit needs in these communities, rather than to have to resort 
to legislation providing Federal help ? 

Dr. FisomMan. As I suggested earlier in the day, West Virginia 
banks are exceedingly small, largely because the cities in West Vir- 
ginia are small; and, secondly, because we have a unit banking system 
which virtually guarantees that the banks in the State will remain 
quite small. Moreover, there is a provision affecting banks in West 
Virginia, as in the country as a whole, which stipulates that no bank 
shall lend more than 10: percent of its capital and surplus to any 
single borrower. Since the capital and surplus of the West Virginia 
banks in general is small, the amount of funds they are empowered 
to lend is therefore necessarily small, too. The requirement of a 
large volume of capital to support the construction of new facilities 
or the rehabilitation of existing facilities will, in most communities 
in West Virginia, require an application to some outside financial 
source, which is not readily available at the present time. 

Mr. Wattace. Let me ask you a question about the banking system 
generally for these purposes. Is it not true that when the banking 
system developed, the banks used to do much more toward helping 
new enterprises, but. when we had periods of economic adversity, 
these loans sometimes could not be repaid and many depositors lost 
their money ? 

Dr. FisumMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. And to protect depositors, the Banking Act of 1933 
prohibited commercial banks from investment banking activities? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Mr. Watuace. And from underwriting stocks and bonds and even 
purchasing municipal revenue bonds. Moreover, was not the FDIC, 
which was created in 1934, set up to protect depositors rather than 
business enterprises ¢ 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 
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Mr. Watxace. And is it not true that FDIC rules and regulations 
at the present time probably would prevent a bank from going into 
any long-term financing with any of the depositors’ money ¢ 

Dr. Fisaman. If I recall the regulations correctly, I believe the 
banks can invest up to 5 years, but then for working capital purposes 
largely. 

Mr. Watiacr. Yes, sir. Basically, the commercial bank is to pro- 
vide working capital ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. So the banks are not necessarily dragging their feet 
in not helping in this. They are actually prohibited by law from 
doing this, isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Fisoman. Yes. 

Mr. Wauace. Of course, they can actually help in their com- 
munity by providing financial leadership in procuring these needs / 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes. 

Mr. Watuace. There is a capital void, then, which this legislation 
could fill ? 

Dr. Fisoman. I might say, in West Virginia, more so than other 
sections of the country, one of the grave problems is the lack of 
capital to finance and develop private industry with the aid of out- 
side capital. Whether it comes from private or from public sources, 
the prospects for economic and industrial development would be 
greatly enhanced. In view of the current credit stringency through- 
out the country, if credit is to be made available to West Virginia 
communities, it will almost certainly have to come from the National 
Government. I see no other alternative for West Virginia. 

Mr. Wattace. One final question. Can you tell the committee what 
is meant by the “multiplier” effect ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes, sir. The multiplier effect is a technical eco- 
nomic concept which indicates that with the help of an initial invest- 
ment of capital the total benefits in income to the Nation as a whole 
will be some multiple of the initial or original amount invested. 

To apply the multiplier concept to the benefits which are likely to 
accrue from S. 722, one would conclude that the investment of $200 
million for industrial and rural areas might yield a total increase in 
national income of approximately $800 million to $1 billion. 

Mr. Waxtace. Four to five times? 

Dr. Fisuman. Four to five times. 

Mr. Wattace. Let me ask you if the multiplier effect cannot some- 
times operate in reverse? at I am driving at, here is an unem- 
ployed worker who loses his income from his wages. He spends less. 
The stores from which he bought suffer, and they sell less. The fac- 
tories which produce for the stores produce less, causing them to cut 
down on their employed, which causes further unemployment, and 
this vicious cycle starts repeating itself—the multiplier effect in 
reverse. 

, OF Fisuman. The multiplier works in both directions, as you men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Watuace. Thank you very much. 

Senator Byrp. Did I ask you this wiening, Dr. Fishman, to com- 

a 


ment on the advantages or disadvantages of having this program ad- 
ministered by a separate agency ? 
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Dr. Fisuman. No, you did not. 
Senator Byrp. I would like very much for you to comment on this, 
keeping in mind that under the Douglas bill the program would be 
administered by a special agency and by an administrator appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate; whereas, 
in the Dirksen bill and in the Scott bill the program would be admin- 
istered by the Department of Commerce. 

Dr. FisomMan. With regard to this administrative aspect of the 
legislation, I would favor the Douglas bill, S. 722, since I envision 
the Area Redevelopment Act as a permanent piece of legislation, and 
I consider that an independent agency would be advantageous, since 
it would be not so much subject to the changing whims of different 
political administrations over the course of the years and that the 
Government officials in charge of this program will more likely main- 
tain a consistent and uniform policy toward the areas requiring the 
financial assistance. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Fishman, do you have any idea as to how many 
jobs would be required to bring the percentage of unemployment in 
West Virginia down to the national average of 6.1 percent, I believe it 
is? How many new jobs would we have to have in West Virginia 
to bring our average down to the national average? 

Dr. Fisuman. I am sorry, Senator Byrd, I do not know. I know 
the amount would be large, but I cannot specify any amount. I am 
not certain of the total labor force picture for the State as a whole, and 
I am not acquainted with the aggregate employment figures for the 
State as a whole, although I do realize that a very great improvement 
would be necessary in all the areas of the State to bring it down to 
the level at which you would like to see it. 

Senator Byrp. In speaking of the multiplier effect just a minute ago, 
I was wondering if you were going to state what the anticipated results 
might be from the spending of each Federal dollar, how much addi- 
tional spending is generated by the spending of one Federal dollar. 

Dr. Fisuman. At the present time I suspect that if a Federal dollar 
is spent in an area of unemployment, an area where facilities are 
underutilized, we can anticipate a multiplier effect of approximately 
three times and perhaps four times. 

Senator Brrp. With each additional industrial worker employed, 
how many additional service workers can we expect to employ ? 

Dr. Fisoman. That is a very difficult question to answer. I offer 
my answer as a guess. I should think that the employment rate would 
probably increase by four times the rate of the employment induced 
by the initial investment. In the case of a community like Morgan- 
town, should the Federal Government finance a project for the sum 
of, let us say, $3 million, the community as a whole would benefit by 
at least six and perhaps more millions of dollars, since the $3 million 
loaned to Morgantown for industrial development would largely be 
spent in this community for manpower, for materials of various kinds, 
and would then be respent again by those people who earned the money 
a _ first place, in local shops and places of amusement, and so 

orth. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think that we could expect to employ more 
than one additional service worker for every industrial worker that 
was newly employed ? 
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Dr. Fisuman. Yes, I think that is quite likely in this community. 
Senator Byrp. Do you feel that the $75 million appropriation for 
grants to redevelopment areas for public facilities 1s a reasonable 
figure ? 

Dr. Fisuman. I would say it was a very modest figure for the needs 
that exist. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that it might be reduced a little bit in 
this first year? 

Dr. Fisuman. No; I would not like to see the amount reduced to 
any extent. 

Senator Byrp. Do you feel that it might be too high for the first 
year in view of the fact that several months are going to be required 
in setting up the organization, processing the applications, and getting 
the machinery in shape and well oiled and running ? 

Dr. Fisuman. The $75 million is not appropriated for a single year, 
is it? It is a revolving fund which is supposed to apply over, and 
indicate the maximum amount outstanding at any given time. Am I 
interpreting the provisions correctly ¢ 

Senator Byrn. No, sir; the $75 million is an appropriation; it is 
not a revolving fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wa.uace. It is a grant, and it is not a revolving fund, because 
there is nothing to be repaid. However, it is a no-year appropriation. 
It would be available until it is expended, depending upon the terms 
with which they appropriated it. 

Senator Byrp. My point is, Dr. Fishman, could we reasonably ex- 
pect to get along very well with $50 million for this item and then 
after the measure was set up and applications processed and the 
moneys were being expended, we could, of course, add in subsequent 
appropriations ? 

Dr. Fisaman. That would be possible, but if the new, independent 
agency created under this act was able to plan its work intelligently, 
I think it might be wiser to provide it with a substantial sum to begin 
with. 

Senator Byrp. I have this final question, Dr. Fishman. Do you 
not believe that the requirements set forth under the Douglas bill— 
I want to read one of them: 


That not less than 10 per centum of such aggregate cost— 
of the industrial project— 


be supplied by the State or any agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision 
thereof, or by a community or area organization which is nongovernmental in 
character, as equity capital or as a loan— 

and the additional section requiring that a minimum of 5 percent of 
the cost be provided by the group making the application—would 
provide a stimulus to the loaning of moneys on the local level? Do 
you not believe that these requirements in the bill which mean that 
the people themselves are going to have to put up some of the money, 
that the State or the political subdivision is going to have to provide 
a certain percentage of the money, will stimulate activity in the loan- 
ing of moneys on the local level ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes, I do. I think that inducements for the local 
communities to plan and to participate in their own industrial de- 
velopment and expansion is a healthy provision. At the same time, 
I feel impelled to add that in the case of some financially encumbered 
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communities, that provision may prove to be a stumbling block. At 
the same time, I favor the inclusion of that provision in the act. 

Senator Byrp. You see in the act an additional incentive to private 
enterprise, do you not ? 

Dr. Fisuman. Yes, I do. I do not think that this act will, to any 
significant extent, restrict private initiative or limit the opportunities 
for private enterprise. On the contrary, I think it might provide a 
stimulus to private enterprise and provide our communities with a 
basis for helping themselves. 

Senator Byrp. Dr. Fishman, I have no further questions. I deeply 
appreciate your generosity in giving of your time today upon two 
occasions to come before our committee. I would offer you this op- 
portunity, however, to submit further testimony if within the next 
day or so you should have the occasion to further study S. 722 and 
if you feel that your original prepared statement, plus the state- 
ments that have been elicited by questioning, do not embrace all of 
the thoughts that you might be able to express to the committee. 

I feel that your testimony has been very valuable, and certainly, 
you have given us some excellent arguments which we hope to use in 
meeting the objections that will be raised during the further con- 
sideration of the bill in the Congress. I want to assure you that if 
you do have any additional comments that you could put in the form 
of written statements and which you could mail to me in Washington 
within the next 2 or 3 days, I would be very glad to have the addi- 
tional statement incorporated in the record. 

Dr. Fisuman. Thank you very much. I am glad to have been of 
some help. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Dr. Fishman. 

Now we have the Lewis County group, and we have also the Ran- 
dolph County group here, and we have Mrs. Fulton, who is with the 
Health Department of Monongalia County, and we have Mr. Howard 
W. Smith, I believe, of Morgantown. 

Mrs. Fulton, would you like to come forward now, and we will listen 
to your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. T. R. FULTON, SOCIAL WORKER, MONONGALIA 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mrs. Fuuron. I want to speak not as an employee of the health 
department, but as a citizen who sees the results of all of these things 
competent people have been telling us. And I want to say some of 
the simple things that I think businessmen and people who know 
about business don’t say, as to the effects of unemployment. 

I have known about 700 children in the health department. I 
work only one-third of a week, and half of that time is in clinic. I 
have been in those homes, and these.are the things I see: People living 
in houses without heat, houses without roofs, houses without utilities. 
I see children going to school without shoes and without warm cloth- 
ing. I see houses and homes where children have nothing to eat 
except surplus commodities and the canned goods which their parents 
put up in the summer that they got from the fields and the Salinas 

I know the schools can tell you how many children are going on the 
free-lunch program and how many can’t get on it because they haven’t 
money in the free-lunch program to take care of it. 
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Senator Byrp. Has the situation deteriorated from, say, what it was 
2 years ago, 3 years ago? 

Mrs. Fuuron. It has deteriorated badly. This is as bad as I saw in 
1932 and 1934 in Baltimore. This is the first time I have seen chil- 
dren actually without shoes in the snow. It is worse. 

I see illness untreated because of persons who are so ashamed of 
having no money they are not willing to ask a doctor, who has given 
him more than he should of medical care, for more medical care. 
They can’t get operations, and they can’t get medicine. I know this 
is true. 

I see young people leaving school because they are embarrassed at 
how they look and what happens tothem. I see them wanting to get 
work and not being able to find it. I see them trying to get in the 
Army, and they can’t get in the Army. They can’t pass the physical 
tests. They are so hungry and they have been without proper food 
so long they just don’t meet any of the eligibilities. 

I see fathers leaving home and bad things happening to their 
families while they hunt for work. If they are lucky enough to work, 
then there isn’t near enough money to move a family of 6 or 7 or 8 
to a new town where the rent is 10 timesas much. There isn’t enough 
money to pay for room and board and to send something home to take 
care of the wife and children. 

And when you add to this that our legislature hasn’t appropriated 
enough money to any of our public assistance programs that we can 
give them enough to eat and enough to manage on, and when you add 
to that, that this county is so poor that the United Fund can’t make 
its goal, and there is no voluntary money, you see people in very bad 
circumstances. 

You can take what I say and multiply it by five with the public 
health nurses who visit all the time. They have been in 15 times 
as many homes as I have been in. And we know, because we see 
every week children whose illness stems more from being hungry 
than from any functional disease. 

Senator Byrp. Mrs. Fulton, can you expect the State legislature 
to respond to your needs and to provide the answer to some of these 
problems ? 

Mrs. Fuuron. I think we should expect them to do it. I am part 
of the West Virginia Welfare Conference and part of the National 
Association of Social Workers. We have testified and written that 
we were willing to pay more taxes. I am willing to see my property 
doubled in its assessment. I am willing to pay an income tax, I am 
willing to even pay an increased consumer sales tax, although I don’t 
think that is fair, because the poor man pays more than he should. 

Senator Brrp. Of course, the depressed conditions are certainly 
being reflected at the present time in the tax revenues of the State. 

Mrs. Furton. They are. 

Senator Byrrp. And, consequently, the State legislature is witness- 
ing a compounding of its problems, is it not ? 

Mrs. Fuuron. It is, but I think that West Virginians are more 
willing to pay than our legislators act as if they are. I mean, I 
really think we are willing to pay. We buy a car when we want it, 
we still keep a telephone, although it has gone up in price. We still 
buy new clothes at Tistenoshiey cost more—and I[ think we want our 
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children to have good schooling. I think we want proper roads to 
get around, and I think we want our unfortunate people to have food 
and shelter. 

Senator Byrp. But the increased unemployment naturally results 
in lower tax revenues, and consequently the legislature is finding it 
increasingly difficult to cope with the problems that you are re- 
ferring to. 

Mrs. Furron. Yes. 

Senator Byrn. I did not mean to terminate your statement, I 
merely wanted to interrupt. 

Mrs. Futon. I promised not to take more than two minutes. I 
had nothing more to say. It is that I feel that this group of people 
do not have anyone to speak for them. I think in worrying about . 
business we are apt to forget the common, human, everyday things 
that happen to us as the result of this. 

Senator Byrp. I think you are right, and your testimony is touch- 
ing. It is all the more touching, because I live with it, and I know 
that what you are saying is exactly a true statement of the facts. 
Senator Randolph here, I know, receives hundreds of letters every 
week from persons who are in need, from persons who are hungry, 
from persons who are out of work, from persons whose children are 
ill clothed and ill fed. And so you have stated so well the experience 
which he and I have to deal with every week, every day and every 
month. 

Mrs. Fuuron. I think I resent it when people imply that if you 
want work you can find it. This is not true. I know men who 
have made good wages in the mines who are working for 50 cents an 
hour and glad to get it and take some food home to their children. 
That’s all. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ranpotpu. I know we must close the hearings. You have 
had a long day, Senator, and people have been patient who are still 
waiting to testify. 

Mrs. Fulton, how long have you lived in this county? 

Mrs. Fuuron. Since 1947. 

Senator RanpotrH. Are conditions worse today than you have ex- 
perienced them in any other year? 

Mrs. Fuuron. Yes, they are, and I have worked since 1951. So I 
speak with knowledge since 1951, and they are worse. 

Senator Ranpotex. Would you say that there is actual malnutrition 
bordering on starvation in the county ? 

Mrs. Fuuron. Yes. We have rickets, we have lots of things that 
doctors thought didn’t happen any more in this country. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I thank you, Mrs. Fulton. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mrs. Fulton, for your very excellent 
testimony. 

Will the delegation from Randolph County come forward? We 
are sorry to have kept you waiting. Mr. Brown, I am especially 
pleased to see you here before the committee this afternoon. I am 
glad to state for the record that Mr. Bonn Brown, a very fine attorney 
of Elkins, W. Va., has so graciously left the important duties of his 
own office to travel several miles to come before this committee this 
afternoon, and it is indicative of his interest in a problem which is 
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great and which is real to our fellow West Virginians. We appre- 
ciate so much, Mr. Brown, your coming today, and we are glad that 
you have brought your friend along with you. I wish that you would 
state for the purpose of the record the name of the gentleman who 
is with you. 

Mr. Brown. Phil Goldman, who is president of the Elkins Indus- 
trial Development Corp., a nonprofit corporation that we have or- 
ganized in Randolph County to help ourselves. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Brown, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BONN BROWN, ATTORNEY, ELKINS, W. VA. 


Mr. Brown. I want to say at the outset to the committee that I 
am an intentionally patriotic West Virginian. I say that we in 
West Virginia are a great State in natur al resources and in people. 
But I think that we are in the condition and my own section is in the 
condition of being bled, to use a slang phrase—— 

Senator Byrrp. That is a good word. 

Mr. Brown. By absentee landlords who have taken the natural re- 
sources and have also taken our people by virtue of the fact they do 
not have jobs, and as a result we, in West Virginia, are exceedingly 
depressed. 

We are very much in favor of S. 722, the bill to aid depressed areas. 

We in Randolph County, some 5 years ago, organized an industrial 
development corporation with an idea of helping ourselves, if it 
was possible. We have been partially caine. ‘We have br ought 
into Randolph County in the past 4 years two industries, one Reid- 
board Bros., which employs approximately 225 persons. In addition, 
we have brought in Metal-Lab, a wood industry which is employing 
at present about 200 persons and contemplates within the coming 
year an addition of a hundred more laborers and men working in 
this plant. 

We did this by raising money at home to the limit of our resources. 
We bought a building for Reidboard Bros. by donations from local 
persons of all walks of life to the tune of about $35,000, and as a result 
of that—and to me this is one of the most heart-w arming things of 
all of this type of work—the girls who work at Reidboard made a 
voluntary donation of a dollar a week from their wages for industrial 
development, which aided us in getting sufficient money to buy the 
land that we built the Metal-Lab industry on. 

We have now and we are working on what we call our $52-a-yea 
or dollar-a-week program, requesting our people up there to conkib- 
ute so that we can secure equity capital to bring other industry there. 

Listening to the testimony I have heard, for - example, the question 
as to banks, it so happens T am director ‘of the largest bank in the 
city of Elkins. We have participated to the limit of our ability to 

articipate, which is $50,000, on a loan of 5 years only, to the Elkins 
daca Development Corp. so they could help build Metal-Lab. 

I also heard the question asked as to insurance. The insurance 
companies now are willing to take over the buildings after we build 
them, but they were not willing to loan the money when we needed it 
in order to build the buildings. That is the same situation, I think, 
that any industry will find or any town will find. 
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We in Randolph County have now about 1,500 families drawing 
commodities. We have better than 2,000 men and women who are 
unemployed, even with all that we have been able to do. Our banks 
have helped, our citizens have helped, but the time has come now if 
we are to go forward and to help these people and to hold our boys 
and girls at home, we have to have the help of outside capital and of 
the Federal Government, both on a loan basis, not from a dole. And, 
also, the technical assistance that they can give to us. While it is true 
that voluntary help is good, it still takes a technical know-how to 
bring industry in when you are in a highly competitive type of 
business. 

Senator Byrp. So you would look with favor, then, upon the tech- 
nical-assistance provision of the bill ? 

Mr. Brown. Very much. Very much. 

Senator Byrp. You would Lachhie look with favor upon the sub- 
sistence-payments phase? 

Mr. Brown. I might say in that connection we found, both as to 
Reidboard and Metal-Lab, that by a training program of the people 
that-we had there we were able to get them a good class of workmen. 
That was worked out, actually, through our Randolph County Board 
of Education. 

Senator Byrp. How many weeks’ training period was required ? 

Mr. Brown. It is my recollection—Mr. Goldman, correct me if I 
am wrong—it was about 8 to 10 weeks on Reidboard. 

Mr. GotpMan. It varied. Some could move up in 2 or 3 days, some 
it would take 10 or 15 days, sometimes 2 weeks. That is about as far 
as we went, 2 weeks. If they couldn’t make it in 2 weeks, they weren’t. 
able to do the job. 

Mr. Brown. A lot of the people up there are coal miners. At one 
time there were 3,000 coal miners in Randolph County. We have 
less than a thousand now. It has been necessary for them to turn to 
other industry. They have turned, for example, to the wood industry, 
which is probably our largest industry in the county. We have the 
finest hardwood in the Eastern United States. But what has hap- 
pened in the past is that all we have done is merely produce the trees 
and the timber, but not get it in a finished product. Of course, now, 
if we are going to have work for these people, we need to get it in 
a finished product such as they are doing in the Metal-Lab and other 
industry that we hope to attract, also. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Brown, did I understand you to say you are a 
director of the bank ? 

Mr. Brown. Iam a director of the Citizens National Bank in Elkins. 
Senator Byrp. Do you appear here today in support of the Douglas 
bill? 

Mr. Brown. Very much so. I think that those who would say that 
it is inflationary or it is taking over the function of private lending 
are being something like an ostrich, sticking their heads in the sand 
and not looking at what is real, what is actual, because small banks 
cannot do much, as you have heard. And most of us are small banks 
in West Virginia. For example, the Citizens National Bank has a 
capital stock and surplus of $500,000, and we are the largest bank in 
Elkins. So, as you can see, our total lending to any particular party 
is $50,000, 
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Senator Byrp. Yours is the largest bank in the largest county east 
of the Mississippi River ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, and I believe that you will find that 
there is not. a bank in West Virginia than can go much over $1 million. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Randolph often reminds me of the fact that 
his county, Randolph County, is the largest county east of the Missis- 
sippi River. That is how I come to know about it, and I thought it 
would be good if it appeared here in the record. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, Senator, our size is one of the things that 
makes it difficult in our county to take care of our people. You can 
go for 100 miles in one direction and still be in our county. So you 
can see how it is difficult to take care of the number of people who 
are widely dispersed. 

We are good people and we are trying to help ourselves up there, 
but we have reached a place where we need outside assistance if we 
are going to be able to come back and be self-sufficient. We don’t 
want the Federal Government to pass out a dole. 

I went to college during the time of the depression. I went to col- 
lege right in this town. I can remember only too well the breadlines 
and the things that were here in 1929 and the 1930’s, when I was going 
to the university. Certainly that would be the farthest thing from 
my mind to ever have that brought back into being if there is any way 
to prevent it. Our people are, as I say, intensely proud and intensely 
self-sufficient, or like to be. 

Senator Brrp. Mr. Brown, let us say that you, as the director 
of the bank are totally disinterested in unemployment or employ- 
ment except for what it might mean for your own banking institu- 
tion. Let’s say that you have only this objective in mind, that of 
promoting the business of your own institution, of which you are a 
director. If that were the case—and I know it is far from being the 
case in your instance—if that were the case, how would you view 
the Douglas bill ’ 

Mr. Brown. I am inclined to think I would look on it with a 
jaundiced eye, because I don’t think I would be much in favor of 
helping my fellow people or going in competition with a banking 
business. I would probably be like the Scrooge of Dickens. 

Senator Brrp. On the other hand, would you not see in this bill 
a stimulant to the industrial growth of your community which, in 
turn, would mean new business for your bank, and would you not 
also feel the stimulus of this legislation, because it would, before the 
administrator would approve an application for assistance from a 
group in your area, require the pennies in that area to put up a mini- 
mum of 5 percent of the total cost of the project. I believe I am 
correct, and if I am not, my staff consultant will correct me. And it 
would also require that the State or political subdivision or other 
instrumentality of the Government put up a minimum of 10 percent. 

Mr. Brown. I think very definitely, Senator, I would look upon it, 
and I think the board of directors of which I am a member, would 
look upon it, with favor. Most of them are well up in years. They 
have recognized that the stimulant and requiring of private capital 
to participate is such that it brings responsibility into any local 
community. In other words, if the local people are participating, 
then you get a sense of ownership, and sense of ownership is some- 
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thing that you cannot divoree. It is a part of the American way 
of doing things, is a sense of ownership and participation. 

Senator Byrp. Let me read from the bill, Mr. Brown: “That not 
less than 10 per centum of such aggregate cest”—we mean the aggre- 
gate cost of acquiring or developing the land and facilities, includ- 
ing machinery and equipment—“be supplied by the State or any 
agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision thereof, or by a 
community or area organization which is nongovernmental in charac- 
ter, as equity capital or as a loan;” and the administrator, moreover, 
shall require that not less than 5 percent of the aggregate cost of the 
project for which such loan is made shall be supplied by nongovern- 
mental sources. 

Mr. Brown. I think very definitely that is an important fact. I 
know that the industries that we have found were very anxious to 
have local capital participate so that they had local interest and 
local loyalty and the things that go with it if there is local participa- 
tion. We found that was almost a must if you were going to get 
industry to come in, that we have local participation. ‘To me that 
is one of the most important factors of the bill. 

Senator Byrp. So the bill stimulates, rather 
local participation ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Very much so. I listened with very much interest to 
Dr. Fishman when he was talking about the multiple units, that there- 
by, instead of being inflationary, where you put in money, that it grows 
as a result, and that as a result, instead of being inflationary, it has 
the reverse efiect. 

That was the theory I was taught when I studied economics at the 
university. I was anxious to hear the doctor’s explanation when it 
was given to the committee. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Brown, I attach a great deal of value to the state- 
ment that you have submitted to this committee by virtue, if nothing 
else, of the fact that you are speaking as a director in a loaning insti- 
tution, one of the finest banks of our State. I do not want to impose 
upon your time. I would suggest that if you have anything further, 
the committee will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Goldman, we want you to know that we will welcome any addi- 
tional testimony you may have. 


than encroaches on 


STATEMENT OF PHIL GOLDMAN, PRESIDENT, ELKINS INDEPEND- 
ENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, ELKINS, W. VA. 


Mr. Gotpman. The only thing I want to add that he forgot about, 
we lost an industry in October that we could have had if we had just 
had the money to put up a building. 

Senator Byrp. What kind of an industry did you lose? 

Mr. GotpMaAn. We lost Aeronica, a company that makes plane parts 
and things for Middletown, Ohio. It still looks like we may get them; 
they haven’t found a place yet. But there was a matter of about 
$160,000, and we are still indebted for $10,000 on the building that we 
built for Metal-Lab. We are still hoping that some way or other 
there will be ways to finance buildings for industries. I think the 


community will be very happy to go along—I know we would—for 25 
or 351 percent. 
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I was hoping that something like they have in Pennsylvania would 
come up at the legislature in ‘Charleston this year. But they didn’t 
put it across. I don’t know what the results will be as to the help we 
will get from the legislature. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Goldman, I think it was rather shortsighted of 
me, and I certainly did it unthoughtedly, not to have asked Senator 
Randolph to present to the committee ‘both of you gentlemen who 
come from his own county, and I know that I should have accorded 
Senator Randolph that privilege and that honor, and I apologize to 
you, Senator Randolph. I am sure that you will want to say some- 
thing. 

Senator Ranpotren. Senator Byrd, I assure you that these gentle- 
men were presented properly. The chairman of this subcommittee 
has certainly given the opportunity to these two very distinguished 
citizens from my home county to testify. 

Senator Byrp. And they are here at your request, and I am glad 
that they are here, Senator Randolph. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Ranpotpu. And now for the record, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Goldman, I think that it is imortant for us to realize that your testi- 
mony is indicative of the expression on your behalf for a community 
which is attempting to help itself. 

Mr. GotpMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpn. And yet, you come today indicating to Senator 
Byrd, and through Senator Byrd the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and through that committee to the Senate, the need for legislation 
which embodies the provisions of S$. 722. I think it is salutory, Senator 
Byrd, and I think the members of the committee on which you give 
distinguished service should realize that when men of this type come 
to a hearing, that the words they speak should be weighed carefully. 
These are men that are representative of a cross section of the better 
communities of West Virginia and of the Nation, communities that 
are desirous of rearing their young folk, helping those boys and girls 
become men and women within the communities in which they have 
been born and taught, to find the way for them to live their lives 
there in a wholesome atmosphere. The provisions of this bill will 
help bring about a stimulation of business in Elkins and in the other 
sections of our countr y which are depressed. 

I want to personally supplement what Senator Byrd has said and 
indicate our thanks to you, Mr. Goldman, and to you, Mr. Brown, 
for testifying here today. I think it is very important for the Congress 
of the United States to realize that once again we have had testimony 
from two men who are part of an organization which has raised local 
capital, has by many methods attempted to interest industry, yet doing 
this and being partially successful at it, they come here and say, 
“We need further aid from the Government.” 

If you had not done anything in Elkins, if you came and said, 
“Well, we do not know how to do this,” then we would not take so 
much to heart the testimony of these men, Senator. I think it is 
important that much credence be given these men and others who 
have spoken today at this hearing; to the comments which they have 
made. 
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Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Thank you, Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Goldman. We are very 
appreciative, as I have already said, and we know that you come 
without any special ax to grind, and that makes your testimony all 
the more invaluable to our committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Senator Byrp. Now, would you gentlemen, who have waited so 
patiently, who have come from Marion County, please come forward ¢ 

While you are being seated, will you give the reporter your names $ 


STATEMENTS OF CLIFFORD CLEMENS, W. K. HENDERSON, MERL 
VAN GILDER, AND CHARLES S. GLOVER, COUNTY LABOR ASSO- 
CIATION, MARION COUNTY, W. VA. 


Mr. CLemens. Clifford Clemens. 

Mr. Henperson. W. K. Henderson. 

Mr. Van Gitper. Merl Van Gilder. 

Mr. Guover. Charles S. Glover. 

Senator Byrp. I can say one thing: Those of us who have come to 
conduct these hearings—I speak of Senator Randolph along with 
myself and the staff consultant and my own member of my office 
staff—have certainly not come with any desire to rush the hearings 
through and to just get them out of the way and get back home. We 
have been interested in developing whatever information we could 
develop, because we are cognizant of the problem and we are sincerely 
desirous of trying to take back some data that will be helpful to the 
committee. 

So, while I know it has been difficult for you to spend the time that 
you have in waiting for us to get around to you, | know you do ap- 
preciate the fact that we are trying hard to get all of the information 
that we can to help in the passage of this bill. 

Are you the coatainane for the group / 

Mr. CLemMens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you have a statement that is already prepared ? 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Would you want to include it in the record and just 
comment informally, or would you desire to read the statement ? 

Mr. Ciemens. I need to read from the statement. If you care to 
have a copy of it, you may, but the statement was put together rather 
hurriedly. The punctuation is not good. 

Senator Byrp. That is all right. Don’t apologize for the punctua- 
tion. 

Mr. Ciemens. The spelling isn’t what it would have been, and we 
would have liked to have offered a more factual statement in some 
cases, and we would like to have gone into more detail in other cases. 

Senator Byrp. You have two statements here, one with the heading : 
“The Department of Public Assistance.” 

Mr. CLemens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you want to refer to that, or do you want to read 
it? 

Mr. Ciemens. We would like to refer to some parts of it, and we 
would leave the complete statement with the committee. 
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Senator Byrp. All right, suppose you proceed and I will not inter- 


rupt you, and the statements will be included in the record, then, as 
you desire. 


Mr. CLemMeEns. Yes. 

You may interrupt if you like. There are some things here that 
need explanation, and you may interrupt at any time. 

Senator Byrp. All right. 

Mr. Ciemens. We are talking partly or mostly of Marion County, 
but in some parts of our statement we will include the northern part 
of West Virginia, too. 

Before I start, too, Senator, I think that it is not out of order that 
we say that the West Virginia labor movement has always prided it- 
self on the delegation that we have elected to go to Congress and the 
Senate in Washington, and while we slip once in a while, we think 
we are back on the right track now, and this meeting that you are 
holding indicates that. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you. Weare grateful for that. 

Mr. Cremens. The civilian labor force in Marion County is 25,200. 
In October of 1957 we had 1,750 unemployed. That is wrong—we 
had 1,750 drawing unemployment compensation. In October 1958, 
we had 3,600 drawing unemployment compensation, a change of 1,850. 

Our employment in nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
October of 1957 was 20,360, and in October 1958 it was 17,950, a drop 
of 2,380. 

In manufacturing industries in October 1957 it was 5,130, and in 
October 1958 it was 4.240, a change of 890. 

In nonmanufacturing industries in October of 1957 it was 15,200, 
and in October of 1958 it was 13,710, a change of 1,490. 

And in mining, in October 1957 it was 5,130, and in October of 
1958 it was 3,840, a change of 1,290. 

Workers covered by unemployment compensation in October 1957 
were 15,700, and in October of 1958 the figure was down to 13,820, 
or a change of 1,880. Conditions have not changed appreciably 
since 1958. Therefore, several hundred have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation. 

In Marion County the housing condition is something that we 
need to talk about. A Public Housing Administration official has 
stated that Fairmont has 22 percent of its housing substandard. 
This figure is difficult to pin down because, while the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Census Bureau, gathers the statistics, the informa- 
tion is made available free only to cities of over 50,000 population. It 
costs a city the size of Fairmont about $2,800 to buy this information 
from the Federal Government, and we think that either this committee 
or some other committee should rectify that situation and make that 
information available free to the smaller cities. 

The Government also requires that cities have complete plans for 
urban renewal before making money available. Since West Virginia 
does not make matching funds available, it is difficult for cities in 
West Virginia to even prepare for urban renewal programs. 

Our transportation is poor upon river, air, railroads. They are all 
inadequate, although we do have some hope of improving transporta- 
tion on the river. 

Our school situation is pretty poor. We have twenty-three 1-room 
schools in Marion County, and due to the situation or condition of our 
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roads, it would be impracticable to consolidate the schools at this time. 
We wouldn't be able to transport the students to the school, even if the 
schools were built, until we also get some roads changed. 

Some of our teachers do not even have a B.A. degree, and the 
curriculum of our schools is not adequate, especially in mathematics, 
foreign languages, and social studies. 

There is no program available to train workers for new skills, even 
if they could find other employment. There is no adequate program 
for students leaving school after graduation from high school which 
would train them for employment. And the citizens committee re- 
ported that some of our present schools should be abandoned because 
it would cost too much to repair them. 

I realize there may be some controversy over whether high school 
students should be trained for employment or whether they should 
not, but we state only that that isn’t available in our county. Whether 
that service is good or bad, it is not available. 

Employment opportunities: There are practically no new openings 
at the present time in Marion County, and so far as we can see there 
are none in sight which will provide any great number of new jobs. 

Our recreational facilities: We have a good outdoor program for 
children during the summer: months, but that is about all, and there 
is nothing planned for unemployed grownups or people who have 
retired, the older citizens. 

Uncertain and low-paid employment: Many of our people are 
working in plants and mines which are old and outdated, and those 
people do not care to participate in any type of community improve- 
ment since they feel that they will be forced to move when their 
employment is terminated. We have 19.5 percent of employed 
people in Marion County making less than $2,500 a year. In other 
words, that is 400 Marion County families. This information was 
gained from the May 1958 Sales Management magazine. 

Crime: Asa result of unemployment, crimes are increasing. Parts 
of two sheep, one cow, and one pig have been found along our roads 
in the past 3 months. Among young people, the stealing of cigarettes 
and gasoline and that type of crime is increasing. We are also hav- 
ing a problem on nonsupport cases. We have it just as much as any 
other county in West Virginia. 

In surplus Government commodities—and I read in the paper that 
information was given which I doubt concerning the amount of com- 
modities which are being issued. For instance, a family of four 
from our own AFL-CIO Community Services Committee list this 
past month received two packages of milk, 3 pounds of rice, two 
packages of flour, one package of cornmeal, and 4 pounds of butter. 
Those are actual figures of what we received, and they don’t add u 
to the figures given your committee in the southern part of West 
Virginia, or at least as it was published in the paper. 

The Fairmont warehouse of the surplus Government commodities 
of the department of public assistance last month issued commodities 
for 73,706 people in 20 northern counties of West Virginia; 8,624 
of these are residents of Marion County. To do this work there are 
only three full-time people and two part-time employees to unload 
and load the commodities. 

As a result of the unemployment, our private agencies have had 
to try to increase their caseload, and as a result, with our united 
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fund being approximately $50,000 short, they are not able to do an 
adequate job. For instance last year—and I am not quoting from 
the statement now—the Salvation Army assisted 700 families. They 
were able to spend only $2,100 to do this, and that, of course, is recog- 
nized as inadequate. 

We have quite a lot of comparison here of the welfare programs in 
other States, not because this bill will in itself directly change this, 
but it will indirectly change it. We are interested in more than just 
creating jobs, because we believe that even though you do create 
jobs, and even in places where you have nearly 100 percent of your 
people employed, social welfare legis: ation will also be needed. We 
would like to show that in West Virginia, even in comparison with 
other States of its size, the program is totally inadequate. 

Senator Byrp. I wonder, then, if we might not at this point in the 
record include this fact sheet that I hold in my hand, which is sub- 
mitted by you and which states a comparison of public welfare allot- 
ments for medical care in aid to dependent children, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, aid to the blind, 
and general assistance cases in West Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Could we not do that? 

Mr. CiemMens. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison of public welfare allotments for medical care, in aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, aid 
to the blind and general assistance cases, in West Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin 

AID TO DEPENDEN Zo HILDRE N 


Number | Total spent | Average | Medical care 


























| ofcases | grant per recipient 
sa Ea 23,418 $1,632,326 | $42.74 | 4.29 
ee INI nec ot he ee 54, 559 1, 650, 422 | 23. 53 | 75 
oie ae ose ea cele inR alg dene 21, 481 1, 260, 506 43. 98 5.15 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE ~ ee 
| | | 
i, ee ee eoeces Penta osn 55, 603 | 520, 143 | 85. 19 9.35 
RR ee eon ee - 21, 706 29, 621 33. 96 1. 36 
SS eee on or eae 38, 415 595, 514 75. 60 15. 50 
AID TO THE BLIND 
| | | | 
IR hel eo cs, enacted caedes 767 | 75, 241 | 98.10 | 7. 86 
I oon a) ares ha emiadcem nian See 1, 104 42, 431 | 38. 43 1. 48 
NGS eek acc 2 Se ae ee 1, 024 80, 097 | 78. 22 12. 46 
PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 
: | | | 
eben 5, 699 | 561, 832 | 98. 58 | 13. 72 
DEIR Act tu Leek te cl. ode l econ saeuee 7, 650 | 293, 547 38. 37 | 2.76 
a 1, 257 | 144, 642 | 115.07 | 31. 63 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
Number | Total spent Average | Total spent 
of cases grant by State 
Washington.............. 5 cach hace enka caoastes 17, 541 $1, 206, 870 | $68. 80 | $176, 816 
en ncmne nition 2, 268 76, 954 | 33. 93 | 11, 526 
IR Sse ie ok ee ead 10, 346 839, 633 | 81. 16 | 235, 556 


Source: June 1958 Report of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Mr. Criemens. If, for the sake of time, you would like to just in- 
clude the statement that we have adopted, or the Labor Federation 
has adopted, on public assistance, we would be willing to do so. 

Senator Byrp. Is this the statement that you refer to! 

Mr, Ciemens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And it was adopted by what group ? 

Mr. Cremens. Marion County Labor Association, AFL-CIO. 

Senator Byrp. We would very much like to include that state- 
ment, and it will save time. I think it would be helpful to our re- 
porter if we do include that at this point in the record. It is 
self-explanatory and it is very lucid and is a good statement. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


When the State department of public assistance was created in 19386 to meet 
the requirements of the Social Security Act, it was clearly not the intent of 
the legislators to induce hunger and deprivation through inadequate grants. 

The department of public assistance has failed to provide adequate care for 
those citizens of West Virginia who are unable to maintain a minimum stand- 
ard of health and well being through their own efforts. 

According to the June 1958 report of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, West Virginia is providing old-age assistance grants which 
are less than any other State except Mississippi, aid to the blind grants less 
than any other State except Arkansas, aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled lower than all States except eight. West Virginia also does not provide 
adequate salaries for the employees of the department. Administrative cost 
is among the lowest in America, while the caseload is among the highest. 

From the same source, comes this comparison of the national average of 
grants and the average grants in West Virginia. 


| National | West Virginia 
| average (per month) 
| (per month) 


SAM a NR lia east kkk okie cnn desigbionddinnbénwdelosbecaanciie $61. 39 $33. 95 
Aid to the blind ; 


aN a ac aaa a Rica dl asdettaiha line hcsigapdociaediiansvaieael | 66. 72 38. 24 
Aid to Gopencent cntidren (Gimily) <<. o.oo nee ce deci enn cneeesee 102. 40 90. 49 

IR hie wi gigas <u rietacin cbekstkiwnthasangshsapepMedaduiiduatabigns | 27. 29 23. 49 
Aid permanently and totally RUIN nee a he deal 60. 71 38. 62 
RI ico a cle ckt inde enekuesing 61, 55 34. 05 


It is our understanding that if West Virginia were to equal the national 
averages the Federal Government would provide approximately 65 percent of the 
funds necessary to meet the increased costs. 

Through the division of commodity distribution the Department of Public 
Assistance makes available to needy people, school lunch programs, institutions 
and summer camps, surplus Government foods. 

It is recognized that surplus foods are an addition to and not a substitute for 
adequate welfare services. In these days of widespread layoffs, income levels 
for those eligible to receive commodities should be set high enough so needy 
families who are receiving unemployment compensation and those who are un- 
deremployed with income not sufficient to maintain minimum standards for the 
family, are eligible to receive commodities. 
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The following income eligibility schedules for surplus Government com- 
modities in West Virginia and three neighboring States will show that here 
again our needy citizens are not receiving equal consideration. 





| 


Family | Connect-|Districtof, Mary- West Family | Connect-| | District of| Mary- West 
size icut Columbia) land Virginia size icut | ‘olumbia| land Virginia 
ee : Z ‘ 

| 
1 $110 $95 $100 $50 || 6 $285 $250 | $180 | $130 
2 145 135 | 100 185 a 320 | 275 | 180 130 
3. 185 175 140 130 || 8 360 300 | 220 130 
4. | 220 200 140 130 || 9 390 |... : 220 130 
5. 250 225 140 130 a 420 |....- ‘ 220 130 


| 
| 
| 





1] parent and a child $95. 

NoTE.—Plus $25 for each additional person in District of Columbia; plus $30 for each additional person in 
Connecticut. 

The time is overdue for recognition of the fact that it is morally and socially 
undesirable to be primarily concerned in providing as little assistance as we can 
get away with. Public assistance should be more than a last ditch effort to 
preserve life at substandard levels; therefore, be it resolved: 

The Marion County Labor Federation AFL-CIO supports comprehensive im- 
provements in this field of human relations, and 

The Marion County Labor Federation, through its Community Services Com- 
mittee, work along with other interested organizations to encourage legislative 
leaders of both parties to realistically examine the problems of our aged and 
disabled, the dependent and neglected child, the worker unemployed through no 
fault of his own, and all of the categories of public assistance, and having done 
so to appropriate sufficient funds to do the total job of rehabilitation and 
assistance that human dignity requires. 

Mr. Ciemens. Then, if you include those two statements, unless 
some of our other fellows have some comments, that is the end of my 
statement. 

Senator Byrp. I think you have made a good statement. 

Mr. Henverson. I have a comment, Senator Byrd. 

In the Douglas bill, this program for new schools—I didn’t have 
a chance to get a proper education, and I am interested in this—what 
are the provisions on the building of new schools for the school pro- 
gram? Is there anything provided i in that bill, I mean specifically ? 

Senator Byrp. No; there is not. This bill is not intended to reach 
the problem of additional schoolrooms that are so seriously needed. 
There is other legislation pending in both Houses of the Congress 
which is designed to meet the need. 

Mr. Henperson. In the Douglas bill, say, for example, up here in 
Marion County where we are from, is there an opportunity for 
Marion County to derive funds for schools? From the remarks | 
have heard of 10 percent and all the figures I have here, there is a 
possibility from that bill to derive money for better schools. 

Senator Byrn. If it is embraced at all, it is in the section dealing 
with public facilities. Mr. Wallace, the staff consultant, of course, 
I think can answer this question better than I, and I would like to 
call on him at this time to comment. 

Mr. Wattace. I think in general you are correct that it would not 
be included. There might possibly be a situation where a plant would 
not want to locate in an area because it did not have adequate educa 
tional facilities, in which case it might be that a grant or one of the 
loans for public facilities could be used for that purpose. 

Senator Byrp. It is a good question, and I recognize the need for 
additional schoolrooms and teaching facilities, not only in West Vir- 
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ginia, but the country over, and I am very much interested in legisla- 
tion that will meet that need, 

Are there any other questions or comments ? 

Mr. Van Gitper. I would like to say it is our hope that this bill will 
boost the economy of our State enough that it will come out of the 
recession without a public works program. 

Senator Byrp. The facilities provision of the bill is in a manner a 
public works provision, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Van Gitper. Yes: it is designed to boost the economy of the 
State, is it not? 

Senator Byrp. Yes, to a degree; but this bill is not to be looked 
upon as a public works measure. There have been considerable senti- 
ments expressed for public works, and I think that I personally can 
echo that sentiment, but in the budget bill that was submitted to the 
Congress by the Pi esident this year there is not a single dollar for 
new construction or for new planning of public works ‘projects. So, 
while I recognize the need, I cannot say at this time whether or not 
any legislation will be passed to prov ide a public works program. 
You understand, of course, the President’s desire to balance the budget 
and to keep it at the figure that has been suggested. There are those 
of us in the Congress who believe that it is important to put our 
people to work, and that by so doing, additional tax revenues accrue 
to the Government, and as a result perhaps we stand a better chance 
of balancing our budget. 

Mr. Van GILDER. ‘Tt has always been my thought that any child 
born in the United States should have the same right for the same 
type of education, and anybody living in the U nited States should 
have a right to make a living. If he can’t receive that from private 
industry, ‘then there should be a public works program that he could 
work in if he is willing and able to work. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Is there anything else, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Guover. The only thing I wanted to say is that we do need more 
adequate schools, mee grade ‘schools, and I do want to report for the 
organization which I represent, Fairmont and C — sburg, W. Va. 
Steamfitters and Plumbers Local Union No. 759. I do want to report 
that in the past year our employment has reached as much at. 50 per- 
cent unemployed. Fifty percent of our men are employed in out-of- 
State areas at the present time, and we are not able to secure work 
for the ones who are unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, it is nice of you to be so patient. We are grateful. 
Thank you, and good luck on the way home. 

Would you state your full name and address and capacity in which 
you appear. 

Lieutenant CLary. Lt. Marshall Clary, salvation officer, Morgan- 
town. The capacity I am appearing in is that I prepared these 
figures for the chamber of commerce and for the city of Morgantown, 
and I thought that my figures, since they were more complete, would 
be of more advant: age to ‘the heari ing committee than theirs. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. MARSHALL CLARY, SALVATION ARMY, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Lieutenant CLary. This is a comparison between January 1958 and 
January 1959. Our commodities roll for the county of Monongalia 
has increased by approximately 44 percent in a year’s time. The 
tonnage of the commodities has increased from 33.8 tons to 50.5 tons, 
and it has the value of the commodities here on the paper, which is 
self-explanatory, and the amount that it would take to sustain a family 
for 1 year. 

We are able to bring commodities in for the family for $1.92 per 
year per family. And in this program, on the average of January 
1959, each family received a total of $18.66 in food. That is based 
upon the detail prices in our own community. 

I would like to say this, in defense of our commodities program : 
West Virginia is not getting the full amount of commodities, due 
to the fact that the State government of West Virginia doesn’t allo- 
cate enough money to run the program the way that it should be run 
in order to get the full amount of commodities. I don’t think that has 
been stated, and in defense, I would like to say that for the record. 

Mr. Waruace. Are you saying that you could use more commodities 
than you are receiving? 

Lieutenant Ciary. Yes, we could use more, but the State doesn’t 
allocate enough money for it. The Government has it, but we don’t 
have the money to transport it in. It is a transportation problem. 

Mr. Watiace. And you could use it? 

Lieutenant Cary. Yes, definitely, the people could use it. And 
in my statement on unemployment, I would like to just say this: The 
Salvation Army’s business has been better than ever this year, and 
that pretty well applies all over. : 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


Distribution of Commodities, Monongalia County 

















January 1958 | January 1959 
I nc aaen cap namanse ciwnanwed 702 1, 218 
Individuals serviced: = eee 

Salvation Army oa nl So boleseil testa ea hcwnnthntain 3, 550 5, 556 

a ee ae anal bi chat diicagictae 1, 044 2, 096 

UU NI I NN ca Cl Ro, re a a ee 4, 594 oY 7, 652 
Commodities -__..........- biace ss Pesetee ioe al 
ENS 3 ge 33.8 50.5 
hl esis ene : $16, 608. 90 $22, 737. 25 
Cost per month -__- 70 $346. 50 
I a eee Bene ee Be oe Me el $1. 92 
hl ks cece se 1a ein bh dmicusdtabskasibuwes< aeecRlowihn. ues $18. 66 


Senator Byrp. Ladies and gentlemen, if you will come forward. 

Miss Licursurn. I am Mary D. Lightburn, employment counselor, 
western office of the West Virginia Department of Employment 
Security. ; 

Mr. Bennerr. I am Hunter Bennett, Jr. I am an attorney from 
Weston. 


Mr. Spiker. I am Lynn Spiker, county agricultural agent, Lewis 
County, Weston. 
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Mr. Squires. I am Ray Squires. I am president of the Lewis 
County court. 

Senator Byrp. Who is the spokesman for the group ? 

Mr. Bennett. I suppose Iam. Actually, we all could speak. We 
came more or less to present the economic situation as it exists in 
Lewis County. Miss Lightburn can say something about the em- 
ployment situation, and Mr. Spiker could say something about the 
situation of the farm people of Lewis County, and Mr. Squires is able 
to say something about the economic situation as seen from the point 
of view of the county court; in other words, the people who are on 
relief in Lewis County and the ability of the local authorities to care 
forthem. Mr. Squires is also a member of the industrial development 
committee of the Weston Chamber of Commerce and can say some- 
thing about the efforts they have made to secure industry into Lewis 
County. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bennett, could I interrupt you just for a mo- 
ment. Wecan say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Byrp. I have tried to outline the provisions of the bill. We 
would like you to state what you like about the bill and what you don’t 
like. And I hope if we can be helpful further, you will ask questions. 

Mr. Bennett. I would like tosay something, Senator. I contracted 
these people and asked them to come here with the understanding that 
it would be to present the economic situation as it exists in Lewis 
County. I didn’t understand that they would be called upon to ex- 
press their opinion of this legislation. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bennett, your information will still be helpful, 
because, after all, this piece of legislation isn’t going to be passed if 
there isn’t a need for it. 

Senator RanpotpeH. That is exactly right. 

Senator Byrp. So the testimony you are going to present is going 
to substantiate the need for it, or it is going to refute the need; one or 
the other. 

Mr. Bennett. As I say, if the testimony is to go beyond describing 
the economic situation in Lewis County, I would appreciate it if you 
would ask the witnesses whether they are willing to give such addi- 
tional testimony or not. They came here under the impression that 
~~ were to testify about Lewis County and that was all they were 
to do. 


Senator Ranpo.pu. Senator Byrd, I think I made the call to Hunter 
Bennett, Jr., here. I told him that we were holding these hearings in 
West Virginia, at Charleston, at Beckley, and at Morgantown, that 
these hearings were to bare the economic plight of West Virginia com- 
munities and, in turn, that information would be helpful to you, to 
this subcommittee, and ultimately to the Senate of the United States 
in determining whether legislation of this type or some other type 
should be passed, and I think there is no need for misunderstanding 
about it whatsoever. 

Senator Byrp. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bennett, the reason I took the time to explain the content of the 
bill, was because the lady had asked me a little while ago, when I was 
talking to her, to explain the bill. She wanted to know what this 
bill encompassed, so 1 took the time, and I was glad to try to explain 
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the contents of the bill. In so doing, I mentioned it was the purpose 
of the committee to come to West Virginia to secure information 
which would substantiate the need; and I felt that after an explana- 
tion of the bill, you would have some idea as to whether or not you 
thought it would be a good bill, or whether or not you thought it would 
be a bad bill. And I am sure that the committee would like to know 
how you feel about it. 

But Senator Randolph is exactly right in asking that you present 
the testimony as to the condition in Lewis C ounty, because whether 
or not this legislation passes will depend upon the conditions in Lewis 
County and Raleigh County and the other counties of the country. 
We think there is a need for it, and if there isn’t why, the Congress 
would be wasting its time in considering it further. 

But you are here today to say whether or not there is a need for 
action of some kind to help Lewis County. 

Mr. Bennerr. Shall I proceed ? 


STATEMENTS OF HUNTER BENNETT, ATTORNEY; RAY SQUIRES, 
PRESIDENT, LEWIS COUNTY COURT; AND LYNN SPIKER, LEWIS 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION AGENT, WESTON, W. VA. 


Mr. Bennetr. What I give will be very brief. 

Lewis County has a population of ‘approximately 22,000. It is 
mainly an agricultural county. It is one of the leading agricultural 
counties of the State, or has been in the past. There is some coal 
mining, largely strip mining. There are small glass plants where 
hand-blown _ glass is manufactured, and there is an oil and gas indus- 
try, which is “declining. The oil and gas industry was formerly very 
profitable and probably the main industry of the county, but as the 
oil and gas deposits have been depleted, it has become stagnant. 

Coal mining is currently very much stagnant, also. There were 
three large, for Lewis County, strip-mining companies operating in 
that area. One is the Bittner Fuel Co., which operates around Jane 
Lew. Another is the Swaney Contracting Co., which has operated 
around Walkersville in Lewis County, and the third is the Keeley Con- 
struction Co., which has operated around W eston. 

Currently ‘the Sw aney Contracting Co. is not operating at all in 
Lewis County. Keeley is not operating at all in Lewis County, and 
the Bittner Co. is operating on a reduced scale. 

The glass plants are operating. Their products seem to enjoy a 
fairly steady demand, but there is a surplus of labor which would 
be very interested in industrial jobs. 

Lewis County is one of the pilot counties for the program which 
was recently conducted by West Virginia University. 

What is it called, Mr. Spiker? 

Mr. Sprxer. The rural development program. 

Mr. Bennett. The rural development program conducted by West 
Virginia University. 

And how many counties were pilot counties? 

Mr. Sprxer. It started off with Lewis County in the Beckley area. 

Senator Byrp. And they are doing a good job with it down in 
Beckley, I believe. 

Mr. Bennett. This rural development program conducted a sur- 
vey in Lewis County, and we have brought a copy of the question- 
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naire, on the basis of which this survey was made, and I think it 
probably should be in the files or record of your committee hearings. 

Senator Byrp. It will be included. Do you have it here, Mr. 
Bennett ? ; 

Mr. Sprxer. Yes. In preparation for this, I prepared this note, 
but I don’t think it will be necessary. 

This is actually questions and answers prepared in the form of a 
radio talk with Burkey Lily, who was our board of development 
agent at the time and is now our county agent here in Monongalia 
County, asking me questions right along the line of bringing out the 
number of unemployed. And to me a very important question of 
today is underemployed, and that has shown up so very plainly there, 
that the people had a small job but not a very paying proposition. 

Senator Byrp. When were these questions asked ? 

Mr. Sprxer. As I mentioned here, the survey was made in June 
1956, but it applies as much today or even more so, and [ still think 
it is very timely material. 

Senator Byrp. What group conducted the survey ? 

Mr. Sprxer. It was conducted by West Virginia University. 

Senator Byrp. And may we include the results of the survey in 
the record ? 

Mr. Sprxer. It will be very good information as far as our county 
is concerned. 

And it is not necessarily all rural. It is taken from Weston, giving 
the ages of people there, showing a need for some of that type. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


SurRvVEY OF UNEMPLOYED IN LEwIs CoUNTY 


1. Do we have an income problem in Lewis County? How do we stack up? 
Are the people sharing in the prosperity of our county? 


Farm reminhes with incouies under Si.2c00___.. ees 390 
Rural residents nonfarm with incomes under $1,200__..--_____________ 550 
Families in the city of Weston with incomes under $1,200_______________ 285 
Families in town of Jane Lew with incomes under $1,200____-__________ 35 
Pe Eb | ee Ce nen eater e AR ALR eee Lhe ae 1, 260 


2. Where do most of our farmers get their income? 


Of the 1,230 farms, 860 get most income from other than the farm; 310 get 
most of the income from the farm; 60 about equal between farm and nonfarm 
sources. 

3. Do we have any people who need employment? 

Yes we do. Many of our people are seeking employment. When we take 
out some that could not physically hold a job we find the following results: 
1,135 available for work in Lewis County—660 males, 475 females. 

We have 335 males and 165 females who will return to Lewis County if em- 
Ployment should become available, making a grand total of 1,635. 

4. How do we compare with U.S. average as to age of our people? 

Our median age is far above the national average. 

For example: The median age in the city of Weston is 52; for the non- 
farmers it is 48; for the farmers in Lewis County it is 58; for the farm opera- 
tors only it is 60. 

5. How well are our farms mechanized (I mean, do we have any machinery 
on them) ? 

No; our farms are not very well mechanized for several reasons. In most 
cases it is not economical to buy high-priced machinery for a small farm. The 
topography is naturally one of the limiting factors. 


37190—59—pt. 2——-36 
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We find the following as a good index of mechanization on the farms: 


Teter ta eiatae soe oe Be ee es 1, 230 
Farms, no power at all, tractor, horses, or mules_.___.__________________ 355 
SS ee ee ae eee 485 
Berws witn-workstock and tractors._.__.._._._...._....._ 185 


Farms with tractors only 


6. Do you have any material to show the type of training our available labor 
force has? 

Yes, we show a lack of skilled workers. The need for vocttional training in 
many fields for both in school and for an adult program has been shown. 

7. Did you ask the rural people what they thought they might do to increase 
their income? 

Yes, we did. As always the opinion of the people is of utmost importance. 
The farm peoples ideas ranked in the following order : 

1. Better management. 

No opinion. 
. More farm labor. 
Lower operating cost. 
Better market opportunities. 
Other. 
Increase farm production. 
Change in Government policies. 
. Lime and fertilizer. 
. Industrialization. 

11. Roads. 

8. How is our population in Lewis County? Is it increasing or decreasing? 

George, I really can’t believe that it’s possible, but we had more people in 
1930 than we did in 1950, in 1930 we had 21,794; in 1950, 21,074—a loss of 34 
percent. 

9. What is this replacement ratio that is of such concern to industry? 

It is the ratio of entrants to departures or an index of those coming into the 
labor force as compared to those leaving out. As long as we have 100 coming in 
for 100 going out we have a status quo, or stable situation. 

For the United States, the replacement ratio is 1385; for West Virginia, 153; 
surrounding counties it is 1380; for Lewis County it is 97. 

We rank 54th in West Virginia. We do not have as many coming in as are 
leaving out. This is in the rural male population 25-69 years of age. 

10. Burkey, you mentioned something about the residence stability of our fam- 
ilies as another factor that tends to show conditions. What did the people of 
Lewis County have to say in this regard? 

When the head of the family was asked this following question, this is what 
they said. 

Would you continue to live here if: 


— 
SO 0 ID Om go bo 














Per- Families Families Total 
cent move undecided 
SDF 2: TOU TOMAR ORIN... wo oo. eck dcteiernciinndceipiil 475 625 1, 100 
36 | 2. Income continued to drop slowly--.--------- a 990 1,055 2, 045 
45 | 3. Income dropped a great deal___......----.-------- 1, 370 1,175 2, 545 
1 4. Gader any conditions. ...........-i............-. 1, 545 1, 230 2,775 





11. You mentioned something earlier in regard to underemployment. How does 
this differ from unemployment? 

Example: You work at station—farmer with 10 acres and 2 cows. 

12. Do you have some information from the Federal Government relative 
to the health and education for this rural area? 

Yes, we do. Now this is for several States here in the southeastern United 
States where the problems of low income and a depressed economy exists. 

In this area only 9.7 percent complete high school, whereas balance of United 
States is 27.4 percent. 

In the health situation for this area, we find the following: 23.7 percent of 
draftees during World War III were rejected; 12 percent in balance of United 
States about 50 percent greater. 
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13. Isn’t it possible that those other States and areas are pulling us down 
too? What did the survey here in Lewis County show ? 

14. For the educational status we find that it is an entire county problem 
involving everyone. The survey shows that there is very little difference in 
the grades completed. 

For the median grades completed by Lewis County farmer, 8.46; for Lewis 
County nonfarmer median grades, 8.75; for median grades completed—city of 
Weston, 8.99. So you can see we are all in just about the same situation. 

15. Burkey, I understand you received some additional information from 


State superintendent of schools regarding the educational standing of Lewis 
County. 


16. Yes, perhaps the percentage of high-school graduates going on to college 
is a very good index. 


In 1949 we ranked 47th in the State; 1950 we ranked 53d; 1951 we ranked 
48th ; 1952 we ranked 42d; 1953 we ranked 41st; 1954 we ranked 22d; 1955 we 
ranked 54th out of the 55 counties in West Virginia. For those 7 years we were 
never up to the State average. Yes, we do have some problems in Lewis County. 
But they are not of such magnitude that they cannot be solved. 

Mr. Bennett. One of the figures which I think is significant is that 
in a population of 22,000 in Lewis County, a total of 1,260 families 
have an income of under $1,200 a year. That is a cash income. 

Senator Byrp. Are these farm families? 

Mr. Bennerr. No; they include all the families in the county. 
They include farm and nonfarm families. It is broken down in the 
report as between the farm and nonfarm families. 

Mr. Squires, who is a member of the county court, can say some- 
thing about the number of people who are on relief and are receiving 
surplus commodities in Lewis County. It is a very substantial pro- 
portion of the population. Another of the things that this survey 
shows is the number of people available for work, and there is very 
definitely a surplus population which we would like to have jobs for. 
Efforts have been made to get new industry to come into the county, 
but we have been unsuccessful in securing any new industry, ap- 
parently because the industries which hire unskilled labor are not 
suited to the locality because of bad transportation, and industries 
that require skilled labor are not willing to make the expenditures 
necessary to train the local labor to do what they want done. 

Senator Byrp. So the provision in this bill, the Douglas bill, which 
would gat the Secretary of Labor, working with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the appropriate State and local 
agencies, to retrain these dislocated workers, so as to fie them with the 
skills that these industries require, would be a desirable provision; 
would it not, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennerr. In my opinion, yes. I speak for myself, not the 
other members of the delegation, but in my opinion it not only would 
be desirable, but Iam very , doubtful that any new industry is going to 
come to Lewis County unless some arrangements can be made to train 
the workers to work in the industry so that the industry does not have 
a large training bill to pay itself. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bennett, you are a native of Lewis County? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Byrn. You are an attorney in Lewis County? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. You have indicated this evening that industries have 
failed to locate in your county because of the fact that they are not 
able, or at least they are not willing, to expend the moneys required 
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to retrain the available labor in your county for the types of jobs that 
would have to be done were those industries to locate there ? 

Mr. Bennett. In my opinion that is correct. 

Senator Byrn. Can you think of a specific example of an industry 
that went somewhere else to locate because of that factor? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Squires would probably be in a better position 
than I am to tell you about the prospects we have had. He is a mem- 
ber of the industfial committee of the rural development program. 
The prospects have not been too many. 

Mr. Squires. No; the only thing I can say in that regard, Mr. Ben- 
nett, is the committees of the chamber of commerce are currently 
working, and working hard, to induce any kind of industry to locate 
in Weston. They have run up against many objections, one of them, 
of course, being untrained labor. 

That is about all I can give you on that part of it. I couldn’t relate 
a specific example. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bennett, do you feel that you have let any in- 
dustries slip through your fingers by virtue of your not being able to 
provide long-term capital at low interest rates ? 

Mr. Bennett. Possibly so. I am trying to think of the name of— 
what was the fellow that they had last year who wanted 

Mr. Squires. He was in an industry from New York. I can’t re- 
call the name of it. That fit in right in this particular case. He, of 
course, demanded the capital as well as space, labor, just about every- 
thing except the know-how. 

Mr. Bennetr. What was it he was going to make? 

Mr. Squires. It was the textile industry. 

Mr. Bennerr. He was going to make little towels. 

We can’t seem to come up with the fellow’s name, but anyway, he 
was going to make little embroidered towels. And he did come to 
Weston and did ask that we furnish capital for his enterprise there, 
and did ask that we provide him with a building, which the people of 
the town were either unable or unwilling to do. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Would you proceed as you were before I interrupted you. 

Mr. Bennett. I just wanted Mr. Squires to say something about the 
figures on the people who are currently on relief in Lewis County and 
who are currently receiving surplus commodities in Lewis County. 

Mr. Squires. I have just attended a DPA meeting today. 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. For the purpose of the record, DPA 
means department of public assistance. 

Mr. Squires. Of course, I attended as an ex-officio member, as a 
public assistance member of the Lewis County court. 

The records show for the first time in better than 20 years that our 

ublic assistance funds for Lewis County are running in the red. That 
is the first time in 20 years plus. There is currently about a thousand- 
case load being carried by the local council. 

As Mr. Bennett said, the population of Lewis County is about 22,000 
people, and a caseload of a thousand people, which represents 2,200 
persons out of that population, is 10 percent of the population of the 
county currently on public assistance. 

Senator Byrp. That is a pretty high figure, isn’t it? 

Mr. Squmes. And these figures are current, just today. 
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We recently, after a lapse of about 15 months, got the surplus com- 
modities distribution started again in Lewis County. At the time it 
was discontinued in December 1957, there were 400 families that had 
applications. And the first distribution was made this time in Febru- 
ary, and there were 700 plus. That is an increase of 300 families since 
the last distribution. 

Senator Byrp. That is a pretty sharp increase, I would say. 

Mr. Squires. And it shows indications of increasing each time. 

Senator Byrp. Yes; it does. 

(The survey referred to follows :) 


Income classification of household by location, farm and nonfarm 


[Household ratio, 3.53 persons per family] 


| $600 to | $1,200 to | $2,500 
Under $250 to $1,200 $2,500 and 








No data | $250 per | $600 per per per over Total 

year year year year per 

year 
Lewis County, farm............]-......... 30 160 200 335 475 1, 200 
Weston, farm _- a I Ne ta ea nwcktienBoctine Soe FoR nn sb awagabs’ 20 20 
Jane Lew, eee tas ed ted ge eccoaet 10 10 
Lewis County, nonfarm.......- 5 65 220 265 585 930 2, 070 
Weston, nonfarm__......-....-. 10 25 75 185 505 1, 350 2, 150 
Jane Lew, nonfarm... ........]--...e.-5. 10 10 15 20 100 155 
PE ctcdcntbabddnauous 15 130 465 665 1, 445 2, 885 5, 605 


Lewis County monthly financial report for council, February 1959 


Category Total 


allocation 


Monthly Budget 
budget to date 


| Spent this | Spent to | Balance 
month date 




















Old age assistance...........--|------------ Mabel, Me Mabel | sis, 437.00 |$149, 491.00 |......---.. 
Aid to the blind_- par oases | iA1 Seti Sort | 665.00 | 4,872.00 | 
a 


aaa hit neon 22, 507. 00 | S75 EO Leck oc 
va th. ee sail 2 2, 741. 00 | 1G BOtO $0228, 


Public assistance total..| $507, 963 | | $42, 330. . 25 $238, 642 00 | 44, 350 00 ! 347, - 569. 00 | 1, 394. 00 


Aid to dependent. children I atin Adee. 
Aid to the permanently and 
Coemihy GiegiegS . Lh Adis ec 


General assistance (combined) - 24, 200 | 2, 016 67 | 16, 133. 36 | 2, 351. 37 19, 422. 40 4, 777. 777. 60 
Boarding care.......-.-----.-- 26, 500 | 2,208.33 | 17, 666. 64 | 2,399. 78 19, 286. 90 7, 213. 10 


General assistance total. 50,700 | 4, , 225. 00 | 33, 800. oo; 4 751. 15 | 38, 709. 30 | 11, 990. 70 








Grand total.............|. 558,663. | “46, 555.25 | 372,442 00 | 49,101.15 5 386,278.30 | 172, 384. 70 


j 
(gS SSS SSS SSS SSD 








STATEMENT OF MISS MARY D. LIGHTBURN, EMPLOYMENT 
COUNSELOR, WESTERN OFFICE OF THE WEST VIRGINIA DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Miss Licgutrsurn. I appear as a representative of Mr. C. B. Work- 
man, who is deputy of the department of employment security office 
in Weston, a friend of Senator Randolph. He gave me these figures 
before I left the office. 

This is a general opinion our office holds on the unemployment 
situation: 

Our opinion is that the claim load is dropping, but not because 
claimants are securing work, but because their claims are exhausted. 
We have no method in the local office to count the people who have 
exhausted their claims and who are still unemployed, but a record of 
exhausted claims may be found in Charleston. 
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We could write to Charleston and secure a breakdown on exhausted 
claims, but this would be actually a count of those who are still 
unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. The committee has those figures, but we are in- 
terested in the figures as they apply to Lewis County. 

Miss Licursurn. I am going to discuss not only Lewis County, but. 
the other five counties that our Weston office services. 

As of February 1959, we have on file 2,290 active applications for 
vork in six sounties that the Weston office serves: Lewis, Braxton, 
Calhoun, Upshur, Gilmer, and Webster. Most of these applications 
are those of claimants laid off from their regular jobs. 

In order to break it down in Lewis County, since that is the county 
we are discussing, at the present time, as of March 1959, we have a 
round 500 now unemployed in Lewis County. That is according to our 
active file. Naturally there will be more than that, as I have said, who 
have exhausted their claims so they are just not coming into the office, 
but we know they are not working. 

In addition to regular claim load we have what we call the temporary 
unemployment compensation, which is naturally through West Vir- 
ginia, financed by the Federal Government. Some of the States have 
their own temporary unemployment compensation programs, such as 
Ohio. They have financed their own extension. In addition to our 
West Virginia claims, we take care of out-of-State claims. Especially 
do we have a number of claimants from Ohio. They have been 
workers that have left West Virginia, working in Ohio, and were laid 
off there, have come back to West Vir ginia because their or iginal homes 
are here, and they file their claims against the State of Ohio. 

If you would like a breakdown of the regular claims filed in Lewis 
County, for March 1958, we have on exact dates, March 3 and 4, 401 
continued claims. (I am giving a comparison here of March 1958 
with March 1959.) On March 2 and 3, 1959, we have a total of 426. 
So there is an increase of about 25 claims over March of last year. 

That is the completion of my testimony. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Srrxer. The only thing that was interesting, in one of these 
reports that we have—this goes right along with what Miss Lightburn 
mentioned here of the number on record of being unemployed—when 
we took the survey, there was a good deal larger number of people who 
were wanting work but didn’t apply because they felt that the oppor- 
tunities were not there. It showed up definitely in this survey that 
we made, that there were a larger saneer of people unemployed. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is a good point. 

Mr. Bennett, is there any further statement by anyone in your 
group? 

Mr. Bennett. Not that I know of. 

Just one aspect of the thing that I wanted to emphasize is that this 
problem of unemployment and this economic problem in West Vir- 
ginia is not limited to the industrial areas; it extends into the rural 
areas of a county like ours and is very strongly felt there. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. The bill, Mr. Bennett, has as one of its objec- 
tives the giving of assistance. to "the rural areas. 

We thank you for this testimony, and I only apologize for the fact 


that you have been kept late. I wish I could do more than apologize 
for it. 
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Miss Licutsurn. It has been very interesting. 

Senator Byrrp. You have made a good contribution to our record, 
and the testimony will be helpful. We appreciate so much that you 
came on such short notice, too, and I want to congratulate you for the 
good job you have done, and I want to express an appreciation to 
Senator Randolph for the idea of having people come from Lewis 
County to testify here before our committee. We trust that your 
journey homeward will be a pleasant one, and we hope that we can see 
you in Washington sometime when you are visiting our city. 

Miss Licutrsurn. Thank you. 

Senator Ranvoutru. For the record I would want to say that testi- 
mony such as you have given is most helpful in the determination by 
the membership of the Congress on this specific legislation or other 
legislation concerned with a sustained economy and the well-being of 
our people. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much. We appreciate your con- 
tribution. 

Let’s have the name of each of the three of you. 

Mr. Smytu. Howard Smyth, resident of Morgantown. 

Senator Ranpo.pw. Give your business, if you would, Mr. Smyth. 

Mr. Smytu. I am in the lumber business, wholesale lumber business. 


Senator Byrp. Suppose you just proceed with your testimony, Mr. 
Smyth. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD SMYTH, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Smytu. Chairman Senator Byrd, Senator Randolph, Federal 
officials, and what few citizens remain, we have had 

Senator Byrp. Excuse me. 

Let the record show that it was 5 minutes after 7 o’clock when you 
made that statement. 

Mr. Smytu. I believe that we have had competent and ample testi- 
mony about the seriousness and the adverse economic condition of the 
State. I will just simply eliminate that portion of my talk from this 
testimony. ‘There is certainly no question remaining that something 
needs to be done. 

First let me thank you for the privilege and the opportunity of 
testifying before this subcommittee. I have a short prepared state- 
ment that I would like to read for the record, and then if there are 
any questions after that, I would be glad to do whatever I can to fur- 
ther the cause. 

Senator Byrp. You may read your statement, Mr. Smyth. 

Mr. Smytu. My talk will be on the subject of lumber. Possibly 
there are some of you that do not know that we are now producing 
several hundred thousand feet of lumber weekly and that the greater 
portion of this is now being shipped out of the State. This lumber 
consists mainly of mine material, industrial lumber, and a large 
quantity of grade lumber. Some of this lumber is shipped into Penn- 
sylvania, some of it into Ohio, very little of it into Maryland. By 
far, the greater part of it is shipped into the furniture factories in 
the South, principally in North Carolina, where they have tremendous 
manufacturing centers that convert this lumber into furniture and 
other wood products. 
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I propose and would suggest that we attempt to build up within our 
State a furniture industry, which would utilize this lumber at home, 
furnishing employment and additional revenue for everyone. Surely, 
if 5 men can produce a given quantity of lumber, it would take an 
additional 20 or 25 men to process this lumber and convert the proc- 
essed lumber into manufactured items of furniture ready for ship- 
ment. I realize that this is a tough assignment and would require 
long and patient work with the help of Government agencies, the State 
university, and the various chambers of commerce. The beginning 
would have to be small, as we would have to have trained employees 
and people with some experience so as to make up a qualified pool of 
available labor, before we could hope to attract any of the larger 
furniture manufacturers. 

There are some things that are basic and fundamental. If you want 
to go to a dance, it is just basic that you have a girl. If you want to 
go skating, you must have a pair of skates. If you want to go hunting, 
you must have a gun. If we are to attract, secure, and hold industry 
of all kinds, we must have, first of all, some good, modern highways. 
In my opinion this is the first fundamental and basic necessity—good, 
modern highways. I realize that roadbuilding in this State is a 
tough, hard proposition and very expensive. 

Last fall I wrote Senator Randolph on the subject of our roads, 
and I would like to conclude my talk by reading a paragraph from 
that letter: 


Most people today do not fully realize the utter dependence of industry on 
the truck transportation of various commodities, both raw and manufactured. 
It is common practice for factories and companies to start their loaded trucks 
out in the evening and have them in New York, Chicago, Baltimore, or Buffalo 
for unloading the following day. This kind of fast, convenient shipping permits 
an interchange of materials and manufactured goods all over the country. It 
makes for all around savings in cost, depreciation, and deterioration and enables 
companies to carry a greatly reduced inventory and to service their mass pro- 
duction assembly lines with the minimum of confusion, cost, and delay. This is 
why we find industries going where good roads are available, and for this reason, 
if we are to prosper, we must have a good road through the central part of the 
State, generally running from the north to south. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Smyth, would you say that access roads are 
necessary to further the expansion of the lumber industry in this 
State, and that the $100 million public facilities loan fund and/or the 
$75 million grant provision might, and certainly would in many in- 
stances, help to provide the way whereby those access roads could be 
brought into an area, and by so doing facilitate and expedite and fur- 
ther the location and growth of the kind of new industry that you 
have so appropriately spoken of ? 

Mr. Smytru. That is right, sir; but we have talked and discussed 
this road situation and have done everything humanly possible almost 
to try to get a good road, and when we speak of access roads we think 
of a road leading from a town to a turnpike or a modern highway. I 
trust you are not meaning that kind of an access road. Do you mean 
a modern highway? Is that what you speak of? 

Senator Byrrp. Of course, we do need modern highways, but in the 
development of a lumber industry, as I understand it, you would need 
access roads, would you not, to a railroad or the river or to the main 
arteries of transportation ? 
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Mr. Smytu. Yes, we need a main artery of transportation, not only 
access to it, but we need a main artery. Traffic is here; industry will 
come here, in my opinion, if we have that road. As I say in my 
prepared statement, it’s fundamental. 

Senator Byrn. I am trying to tie your testimony in with the need 
for this legislation, and the point I am making is that even though 
you have a main artery, you are going to have to have some access 
roads to get to that main artery from the sources, from the location of 
your timber, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Smytu. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. All right. In some instances there won’t be any 
money available for the construction of those access roads, perhaps. 
But this bill provides a way of securing money, either by loan or by 
grant, where the conditions are such that the moneys are not otherwise 
available. And access roads and other public facilities can then be 
constructed, you see. I think you made a good point, and I was try- 
ing to tie it in. 

Mr. Smyru. I have heard a lot of testimony here today ; let me see 
if I can tie it in. 

Senator Byrp. I would prefer that you would. . 

Mr. Smytu. The most appealing part of S. 722, and the most bene- 
ficial thing about the bill, is the fact that it makes funds available 
for the training that will be necessary for our unskilled labor to 
enable them to become skilled in any line of endeavor. That will 
entice industry into this State. Rest assured that an industry that 
requires skilled labor is not going to move into an unskilled area and 
spend the time and money necessary to develop labor suitable for 
their operations, or at least I doubt if it will. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Bennett, one of the preceding witnesses, testi- 
fied to that fact as being the case in Lewis County. Can you state 
that that same fact is applicable to this county, Mr. Smyth? 

Mr. Smyru. I think it would be applicable to the whole State. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think that some industries have been kept 
out for that reason ? 

Mr. Smytu. Yes. 

This furniture industry that we speak of ; there is no available pool, 
or at least any sizable pool, of labor available for the furniture indus- 
try, because it has never been a large industry in this State and they 
would require training. That would cost money. 

Senator Byrp. I appreciate very much your strong expression of 
“ee for this provision. 

Mr. SmytuH. That is my opinion, of course, and I present it humbly 
and hope that it will be helpful in possibly solving some of this unem- 

loyment. 

Additional revenue will come to all of us if this unemployment can 
be solved. Some of the State’s problems will be solved and additional 
revenue for the Federal Government and for the city. Mr. Prince this 
morning stated how badly they needed additional revenue in the city. 
Increase employment will benefit everyone. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Smyth, it takes a strong patriotic and civic inter- 
est to motivate one to stay as long as you have today to appear before 
our committee. I think you have made some good points oe and I 
oa it that you do support the provisions of S. 722 as I have explained 
them ¢ 
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Mr. Smytu. I wholeheartedly support it. I would suggest that ad- 
ditional funds—or if additional funds are not available, that funds 
from the revolving allocation of money would be transferred to the 
part that you have set up for the training program and the technical 
assistance program, possibly. 

Senator Byrp. And the subsistence payment program ? 

Mr. Smytu. Yes, because, I don’t know, if conditions are favorable, 
some way they seem to be able to raise the capital, but if conditions 
aren’t favorable, regardless of how much money a company has, they 
are not going to locate in your territory. It gets back to the funda- 
mentals, as I read in my prepared statement. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Smyth. 

Mr. Smytu. I thank you for the opportunity. 

Senator Ranpotru. Senator Byrd, I think it appropriate to call 
attention to the fact that the testimony given by Mr. Smyth is the 
result of a long experience in many fields of successful endeavor, as a 
stockman, as a farmer, and as a business leader. Mr. Smyth has made 
a contribution to Monongalia County and tothe surrounding areas. I 
noted Mr. Smyth’s presence here at 10 o’clock this morning, and now it 
is almost 7:30 in the evening. I think that your colleagues in Con- 
gress, especially the Committee on Banking and Currency, will want 
to know that a citizen of this State was so deeply interested in this 
subject matter that he remained, ofttimes allowing his so-called stated 
time of appearance to be delayed, that he might accommodate others 
who were from counties adjacent to Monongalia. I think it is more 
important that we realize that a successful businessman, who comes 
here and advocates the principles and the provisions of S. 722—that 
the conclusions of that man be carefully weighed in the drafting and 
the final passage of this legislation. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Mr. Smyru. In conclusion, I would like to say that Senator Ran- 
dolph has been very kind and generous. My success has been very 
modest in view of the opportunities. 


STATEMENTS OF GASPER ENRICO AND VIRGLE HENDERSON, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Senator Byrp. What is your name? 

Mr. Enrico. Gasper Enrico. 

Senator Byrp. What is your business? 

Mr. Enrico. Coal operator. 

Senator Byrp. And you live here in Morgantown ? 

Mr. Enrico. — and have for 50 years. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you appear here today in support of this 
legislation ? 

r. Enrico. I appear here for the support of some help for these 
miners. I am speaking for myself and Mr. Henderson here who is 
in this field. He is also a coal operator. The only two of us left 
here tonight. 

In 1956—I will only go back 3 years—I tippled 174,000 tons of 
coal, all truck mines, small mines, no machines, no power whatsoever, 
just enough power to run the fans, all ponies aa horses. And we 
tippled 174,000 tons, employed over 200 men. 
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In 1958 we were down to 50,000 tons, employed around 75 men. 
Now we have cut off our orders, we have everybody laid off around 
the mines. We have three men in each mine; 5 little mines, 15 men 
running about 1,500 tons a month. 

And the dependents from these mines that we tippled the coal are 
over 800 on 200 men employed. We had at one little mine 18 men, 
156 dependents. 

So what I am after is to see if through Government orders, which 
have been very—I will go on record on this, too—poor toward little 
business. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, the welfare, the bread and butter 
of 156 persons was dependent upon 18 workers ? 

Mr. Enrico. Eighteen, right. And over 800 in the 200 that we had. 

Senator Byrv. Over 800 dependents? 

Mr. Enrico. Right, on the 200 employees. But at this one par- 
ticular place, just the 18 men, there were 156 dependents. 

And all men—I will go this far: we had one-armed men, one- 
legged men, one-eyed men, all rejects and all men over 40 years of 
age. 

“Senator Byrop. They are the type of men who are working in the 
small operation ? 

Mr. Enrico. Right. They know nothing else, and they have just 
fought to hold on to a pension age. In “Mor gantown and in this 
field for 40 years will show that I have put more men on since this 
pension come in, made them eligible for the pension, than all the 
operators in northern West Virginia together. And they depend 
more or less on these little mines holding them up. And I have a 
record here—I have been superintendent, mine foreman—was from 
1919 ’till 1943 when I went in business for myself—for all these big 
operations. I have started more men in the mines, more boys in the 
mines, than all the foremen in Monongalia County. 

Senator Byrp. The little mine operators don’t have the necessary 
money that is required to mechanize their mines, do they? 

Mr. Enrico. Not only that, Senator Byrd, but we are mining coal 
that would be a loss to the State, because the Pittsburgh coal has 
been pulled out from under it and all broken up. The big man 
wouldn’t go in there. Still he tries to tell us to mechanize and mine 
more efficiently. 

Senator Byrp. The point I want to make here is that the small- 
mine operator doesn’t have the money with which to expand his op- 
erations and with which to equip his operations with modern machin- 
ery. That money isnt’ available to him, is it ? 

Mr. Enrico. No,indeed. No, indeed. 

Senator Byrp. Do you see in this bill here—and you have been 
here all day—— 

Mr. Enrico. Ihave. 

Senator Byrp. Do you think it in some manner will help persons 
like yourself who are struggling, who are trying to operate an in- 
dustry that will employ 5, 10, 15, 20 persons, an industry which needs 
improved machinery, equipment, ‘and so on ? 

Mr. Enrico. I think it would. I think that would be a great help. 
Not only that, but even if the man who is trying to do right, what 
he has alre ady there, lets that go on as security to get a little help, 
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not begging—in other words, the small operators of this county, I 
don’t think, the ones that have any amount of coal at all, are out to 
beg, but they are out for a little relief, some place they can get money. 
I will give you an example: I pay in this county today over $850, 
$875, maybe close to a thousand dollars taxes and with the United 
Mine Workers, and some small payments, very little, that we owe 
the Government. I am tied up so I don’t have a $10 borrowing power 
in these banks. I have a good credit rating, but they have a judg- 
ment here for $1,000, the United Mine Workers has my personal prop- 
erty tied up on this welfare, of which I paid $28,000 to them. And 
there was never any hiding. I didn’t hide any books or anything; 
I paid payments. We weren’t able to pay back from 1948 to 1952— 
well, say from 1952. I had a labor loss in 2 years of $102,000. 

Senator Byrp. Takes a lot of money, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Enrico. Right. In 1950 I could have cashed out, sold what 
property I had, and retired on $350,000. Today I am down to a 
no-borrowing and I have a good credit rating and all. I can take 
an invoice of coal billed to these banks and get the money on it, but 
we are just in a shape that we can’t do anything. When you get in 
that shape, you better do something about it. 

Senator Byrp. I imagine that Mr. Henderson has had the same ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Enrico. Right, and I started Mr. Henderson to work for me as 
a boy in 1921. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henderson, does the committee have your full 
name? 

Mr. Henperson. My name is Virgle Henderson, Senator Randolph 
and Senator Byrd. I have lived in this county all my life, and I am 
appearing at the present time on behalf of small business, which I 
am vitally interested in. The small coal operators in Monongalia 
County, some of the little operators that have lived here all their lives 
and that’s all they know. Some own their own coal, but none have the 
money to expand along with the times. Probably Mr. Enrico has in 
his possession several millions of tons of coal, and I have several acres 
of coal myself, and I am speaking for 75 other small operators of 
Monongalia County. But we do not have the money whereby we can 
set up facilities to produce coal and put it on the market in competi- 
tion where we can survive. We are going downhill very rapidly. 

As Mr. Enrico said, 3 years ago he could have retired with $300,000, 
but kept on trying to keep men working and things going. I would 
say that several other operators are in the very same condition. All 
they have is what they have in this county. And that can be said of 
me. 

Senator Byrp. You could have retired in 1950 with $300,000? 

Mr. Enrico. Right. 

Senator Byrp. And today you are in debt ? 

Mr. Enrico. In debt, right. I have holdings, but what good are 
they when I have a judgment against them. The last dollar must be 
paid before I can get anything else on it. I pay the tax on it, a thou- 
sand dollar tax or better a year in this county. 

Mr. Henverson. But what I really think that we really need is a 
source whereby we could form a corporation where we could borrow 
probably a million dollars to put in a tippler and facilities where we 
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could mine coal in competition with larger coal organizations and we 
could still be able to hire these elder men who aren’t able to get any 
employment anywhere else but from the small coal operators. 

If we had a tippler, don’t you think it would be a great factor to us 
to where we could wash this coal and blend it and prepare it? Then 
maybe we could go on market. 

Mr. Enrico. Yes. 

Senator Byrn. In order, Mr. Henderson, for you to compete in the 
market, you have got to wash the coal and screen it and prepare it? 

Mr. Henverson. The market has gotten that way at the present 
time and is getting worse continuously. 

Senator Fito. Then what you need is resources beyond what you 
can presently secure ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I think that is an excellent point, don’t you, Sena- 
tor Randolph? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes. Mr. Henderson speaks here from long ex- 
perience as an American and deputy sheriff of Monongalia County. 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, sir, that is right. And county investigator 
for the prosecuting attorney. 

Senator RanpotepH. You know the people and you know the prob- 
lems in the county. 

The suggestions made by Mr. Enrico and Mr. Henderson are help- 
ful. If not just on the specifics of this legislation, they will bear 
upon problems that you and other Senators, including myself, must 
face up to in the months ahead. 

Senator Byrp. Certainly. And I think they have made an excel- 
lent. contribution. 

Mr. Enrico. I would like to say one more word. The machinery 
and all that would be needed in these mines wouldn’t necessarily be 
equipment like the big mines have. We wouldn’t be able to use that 
equipment under the conditions of broken up coal that we mine. That 
is me the big man doesn’t mine it. But I have in my possession 
over 10 million tons of coal, which is 20 years’ work at a half a million 
tons a year, and that is a lot of tonnage. We have a tipple that will 
run that, but we don’t have the cleaning facilities to market it as it 
should be marketed. 

Senator Byrp. I think you have made an excellent argument for sec- 
tion 6(a) of S. 722. 

Mr. Henperson. That is what I thought, if we had some way 
whereby we could get our coal in better shape. 

Three years ago I was employing from 50 to 75 men, but the de- 
mand for a better grade of coal forced us to close some of the mines 
down. 

Senator Byrp. How many mines do you have closed down at the 
present time? 

Mr. Enrico. Nine. 


Mr. Henverson. But if a group of us could borrow the money and 
put up our coal for collateral, it is worth millions of dollars—but 
it isn’t worth a dime up here in the bank. The bank went broke one 
time loaning money on the coal and they are not interested in it. 

I could give you another illustration of the economic condition that 
exists here in this country at the present time. I know ofa small coal 
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operator that has and owns $75,000 worth of equipment. He owns 
a grocery business and the stock and merchandise are worth probably 
$25 000. But he has no real estate, and he cannot go up here to these 
banks and borrow money on that type of property ‘and he can’t exist ; 
whereas if he could borrow $10,000—I know his condition at the pres- 
ent time is terrible. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Henderson, let me read to you a portion of sec- 
tion 6(a) : 

The Administrator is authorized to purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including immediate participations therein) to aid in financing any 
project within a redevelopment area for the purchase or development of land 
and facilities (including machinery and equipment) for industrial usage, for the 
construction of new factory buildings, or rehabilitation of abandoned or un- 
occupied factory buildings, or for the alteration, conversion, or enlargement of 
any existing buildings for industrial use. 

Don’t you feel that that would be helpful to you? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. We certainly need it, and not only 
myself, all the other small operators. We don’t have enough money 
individually, but if we could go together and get a loan, something on 
a long, 10-year period, why, it would pay for itself. And in case of 
war, why, § say, there are five small coal operators who could produce 
several millions of tons in a period of 1 year of good quality coal. 

Senator Byrrp. Thank you. I think you have given us some excel- 
lent information and testimony. 

Mr. Enrico. And another thing, you would have these men who are 
on relief and unemployment compensation taken care of. They are 
not going to be taken care of in the big mines because, as they become 
45 years of age, the big companies get rid of them. 

Senator Byrp. You are so right. 

Mr. Enrico. Yes, they get rid of them. 

And another thing I'd like to say, what we need in the coal industry 
is a minimum price on coal and then let the better grades and the man 
who is prepared for it get the benefit of his investment that way. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Enrico, we are getting a little bit afield here. 
Let me close the hearing and T will be glad to hear some further sug- 
gestions from you. 

Mr. Enrico. That is OK. 

Senator Byrp. You have rendered some testimony that is excellent 
insofar as the bill is concerned. I want to express my gratitude to 
not only the many witnesses that have appeared today and yesterday 
and the day before, but also to Senator Randolph for the excellent 
statements that he has made concerning the legislation and for the 
excellent assistance that he has rendered | by participating in the hear- 
ings and by engaging in the questioning of witnesses. 

‘And I think I would be remiss if I didn’t say, too, that I am grate- 
ful for the splendid service that has been rendered by our staff mem- 
ber, Mr. Robert Wallace, who has at all times made himself available, 
who has served without any criticism of the time that was spent and 
the difficult traveling condition that we have had to overcome in order 
to travel from place t to place. Iam glad that I am a member of a com- 
mittee that has such excellent staff members as is Mr. Robert Wallace. 

And I also want to say, Mrs. Gibbs, that the committee has a good 
reporter in you. You certainly have labored these many, many hours, 
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and I know that you are tired, and I wouldn’t want to close this hear- 
ing without expressing my appreciation to you. 

I also want to express my appreciation to Judge Donald Eddy, cir- 
cuit court judge, for permitting us to continue our hearings for these 
many hours in the courtroom and for assigning Don Kelly, one of the 
deputy sheriffs of the county, to assist us in our work here. 

he subcommittee hearings are adjourned. 
Whereupon, at 7 :40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
tT he following was received for the record :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 11, 1959. 
Hon. A. Wiis ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR ROBERTSON: This is in further response to your request for 
comments on S. 1064, a bill to assist areas to develop and maintain stable and 
diversified economies by a program of financial and technical assistance and 
otherwise, and for other purposes, and S. 268 and S. 722, bills to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in certain economically depressed areas. 

Each of these bills offers a plan to assist areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment to develop and maintain stable and diversified economies. The 
formulation of such a plan is a matter of great importance and a goal with which 
we are in full accord. However, while the bills seek the same ultimate goal, 
there are important differences in the methods they would use to attain that goal. 
It is the view of the administration that S. 1064, which is part of the legislative 
program of the President, would more effectively enable the citizens of these 
areas to rehabilitate, expand and diversify their economic base, and so remove 
the underlying causes of the chronic unemployment they now suffer. 

Certain major provisions of S. 268 and S. 722 differ from analogous provisions 
in the administration’s proposals. The criteria contained in both S. 268 and 
S. 722, in our opinion, would not be as effective as those proposed by the ad- 
ministration to identify areas with chronic unemployment problems. A major 
prerequisite of any set of criteria is to make certain that the special assistance 
authorized by legislation designed to assist areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment is not siphoned off by areas where unemployment is only tem- 
porary in nature. Yet the criteria established in these bills might permit areas 
to obtain assistance on the basis of temporary rather than longstanding unem- 
ployment problems. They would permit an area to qualify if unemployment 
there reached 6 percent for any 18 months in the past 2 years or if it had 15 per- 
cent unemployment over only a 6-month period. This is too short a time to 
provide an adequate basis for testing the persistence of unemployment in a par- 
ticular location. 

A further objection to the criteria contained in S. 268 and S. 722 stems frora 
the fact that they are inflexible and do not allow for changes which may occur 
in the level of unemployment. A method for identifying areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment based solely on a given rate of unemployment over a 
relatively short-time period cannot provide an adequate basis for identifying 
areas with longstanding unemployment problems under different kinds of na- 
tional economic conditions. The criteria should be adaptable to meet whatever 
labor market situation may be prevalent in the future when concepts as to what 
constitutes a normal rate of unemployment may be significantly different than 
those of today. 

To meet this need, the administration has reexamined the problem of eligibility 
criteria for a program of this type and has proposed a new and more flexible 
method for identifying these areas. The criteria proposod in S. 1064 contain 
an initial screening criterion which is designed to determine whether unemploy- 
ment in an area is relatively substantial on a current basis. In addition, these 
criteria provide for a review of local trends in nonagricultural employment 
over the past 5 years in comparison with the national average. Areas where 
local employment opportunities are expanding more rapidly than the national 
average would ordinarily not be eligible since economic recovery in these locali- 
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ties would appear to be proceeding satisfactorily without special Federal 
assistance. 

The criteria proposed in the administration bill also relate unemployment 
in each locality to the average of the country as a whole rather than to a fixed 
level, such as 6 or 8 percent of the labor force. Thus these criteria require that 
the annual average rate of unemployment has been at least 6 percent and (a) 
50 percent above the national average for 4 of the preceding 5 calendar years, 
or (b) 75 percent above the national average for 3 of the preceding 4 calendar 
years, or (c) 100 percent above the national average for 2 of the preceding 3 
calendar years. This singles out those areas which have aggravated unemploy- 
ment problems of long duration under all types of national employment condi- 
tions and cyclical variations ranging from serious recessions to general full 
employment. 

The creation of an independent agency to administer this program, as pro- 
vided in S. 722, would run counter to the sound view that it is desirable, when- 
ever possible, to avoid a proliferation of independent executive agencies. The 
approach taken by S. 1064 in creating an Area Assistance Administration in the 
Department of Commerce, which already has considerable responsibilities in 
this field, seems more desirable. 

The vocational training provisions of S. 268 and S. 722, as presently drawn, 
do not appear to be as manageable nor as effective as they could be. Determina- 
tion of the vocational training needs of all unemployed individuals in all desig- 
nated areas would be a big undertaking and should not be undertaken auto- 
matically when an area qualifies under the legislation, as appears to be required 
by both S. 268 and S. 722. Rather, such determinations, together with the 
establishment of local programs to provide the training needed, should be 
coordinated with and contingent upon the preparation and adoption of an overall 
economic development program by each area, as provided in S. 1064. 

S. 722 attempts to meet this need by specifying that training under the act 
should be designed exclusively to enable unemployed individuals to “qualify for 
new employment in redevelopment areas in which they reside or where last 
employed.” This language, however, may unduly restrict the training program, 
for it could be construed to mean that an unemployed person cannot be trained 
under this provision for an existing job in the area for which he is not 
presently qualified. The vocational training provisions of 8. 722 also require 
that the vocational training needs of unemployed individuals who were last 
employed in redevelopment areas should be determined. This language is broad 
enough to include people who had formerly resided and worked in a redevelop- 
ment area, who have moved out upon losing their jobs and now reside in distant 
places. Determining a need for or providing training to such workers would 
be administratively impossible. 

We also seriously question the wisdom of the retraining subsistence pay- 
ments provisions of S. 722. The need for such benefits has not been demon- 
strated. In the District of Columbia and the State of Michigan, the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws now contain provisions which authorize the payment of 
benefits to persons undergoing full-time vocational training. However, these 
provisions have not been used in the District of Columbia and the little they 
have been used in Michigan has been mostly for disabled trainees. The need 
for training benefits and the amount of the benefits which should be paid 
differ from State to State. To the extent they are needed, the payment of 
retraining benefits is properly a matter of State action. 

In view of the foregoing consicerations, we recommend enactment of S. 1064 
rather than S, 268 and S. 722. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report and that enactment of S. 1064 would be in accord with the- 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 
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